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[Januvary, 1896. 


to two per sont, some years after the 


Suter tne rauway: > 
it now appears, from an official answer to an 1n- 
3 is terpellation, that while the Government of Madras 
Sot was willing to give effect to the liberal policy 
enunciated by Lord Ripon’s Government in 1883, 
this policy was, in 1885, disallowed by the 
fe “Secretary of State. What is still more curious 
= js that the despatch of the Secretary of State 
to this effect was not, apparently, communicated 
‘to the Madras Government until the end of 1893. 
was then compelled, after 

« Be- 


‘The Madras Government 

‘this delay, to revise its policy accordingly. 
“tween 1885 and 1893, that is, for a space of eight 
3 i years, the local Government was kept in ignorance 
of the fact of the great scheme for re-settlement 


= which Lord Ripon so humanely and wisely promul- 
ote been set aside by the Secretary of 


—— bors 


suit the new retrograde 
_. “he usual official publi- 


tI" 4y So far, so good. But É 


knows, was not all, nor the most significant incident, 
Immediately before the division was taken the cotton 
duties wero denounced by Lord George Hamilton in 

a set speech in which he stated that he spoke with 

the express approval and agreement of Lord Xalis- hi 
bury himself. Lord George Hamilton declared in — 
this authoritative fashion, and ostensibly on behalf fi 
of the Tory party, that the cotton duties were unj ist i 
and unfair, impolitic aud inexpedient. That speech 
together with Sir H. James’s speech and the divisicit 
lists, formed the basis of the Conservative appeal to 

. Lancashire at the General Election. Tho St. James's 
now repudiates “whatever individual members bf 
the Ministry may have said when they were in 
positions of greater freedom and less responsibility.” 
But this summary attempt to dispose of the mattor ; 
ungracious as it is to Lord G.. Hamilton and Logie 
James, will not suffice. For when Lord G. Hamilton 
had been appointed Secretary for India and a 
Cabinet Minister, he went out of his way to re- 


Ahat, is, fil] Mermerin the most emphatic terms and at the most 
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ot 
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oduce Lmoment, the opinions; which he had ex- 
“say h Lord Salisbury’s sanction in Februar 
. turbance speak in the Ac¢rington division af 
ut a “waj on behalf cf the Tory candidate on the 
an ‘got polling, he wrote that ho was too busy to 
ae stre) he added that his speech against. the 
3 pee fe) which he still adhered, and which had 
Earn Se by his appointment to the India Ofiice, 
ee an Conscnrative candidates in Lancashire. 
TE ae may well be anxious to forget his 
Tite eee Dpr all the circumstances, tho 
eee 3 s incident in recent political histor y. 


.bba right], 

athated for} The question of Lord Œ. Hamiltons 
TA ( electioneering tactics, aided and abe fled 
Me ge by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfov jy, is 


hora Bigin one thing The question of the co jitto 


ER ink hselves is another thing. ` When\ thi 
i seli. ‘ection was over, and the Conservat} hive 
L la majority of 152, Mr. Balfour, whqy as 


Te candidate tor Hast Manchester had 
t deal to encourage and very little ing 
Eog the demands and expectation% # 
` „ lectors, roundly declared that there was 
3 pmt difference of opinion between | 
‘amilton and his predecessor. It would 
\ to exaggerate the interest with wå fs 
‘of Lancashire regard this question, ai i 
‘amazing thing is thatthe oppone 
_ rward” frontier policy are not ex 
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b, j however, singularly promi ox, 28 sancashire 
a Conservative members who are m minent in 
i | the condemnation of otio i= _ proved the 
i retention of Chitral » teh  Maclean’s 
Yin amendment last S*picy uer Whata else the 
2 cotton duties may or may 2) have do they have 
y) certainly proved te ¿io osh se thol iuo- ovil results 
ee of financial extrave.cies in ini © not confined 
ae to the people of Inc). sion “x of a com- 
ae munity of interest «zon i ovoloped and turned 
3 to good account. Ye popeat what, wo (hayeeaid. 
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saving in sterling liabilities on account 0 
compensation will be ‘more than ab 
Chitral”; and that, consequently, there ~ 
tainly not be sufficient margin for the repe 
cotton duties. It is to be hoped that th 


electors whose representatives — having pled 
themselves | to secure the immediate repeal Ey 


We know now why Lord Roseber 
his colleagues unanimously decided 
withdraw from Chitral. It was not 
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of the Secretary of State for the Colonies another 


: The cry is “still they come.” Hardly 
a ee have the echoes of the Chitral engage- 
ments died away when the news comes 

from Calcutta that a punitive expedition is being 
- sent to the Lushai Hills. Thus does Hast answer to 
West with the senseless lust of war. The informa- 
tion which is youchsafed to us is that “a small ex- 
pedition of 600 rifles is being sent to the North 
Lushai hills in two columns, operating from Assam 
and Burma. The object is to punish Kairuma, a 
chief who has always been hostile. His district is 
the only one which is not under complete control.” 


has since been added. On October 7th last the 
Yolksraad of the South African Republic, in a 
resolution ratifying the treaty between the British 
Government and the Government of the South 
African Republic which protected British subjects 
in the Republic from compulsory military service, 
went out of its way to’ declare that the term British 
subjects meant only white persons. The British 
Indian Defence Committee at Johannesburg at once 
despatched a telegram to London protesting against 
this odious and iniquitous racial distinction, and the 
a concise 


telegram has now bee1 supplemented by 
Memorial. There is, of course, no reason in the 
world why the exemption granted to British subjects 
who happen to be of one colour should be denied to 
British subjects who happen to be of another colour. 
The Indian resident in ihe Transvaal is not a 
burgher. He is, equally with British residents, 
denied civil rights. His political exemptions ought 
equally to correspond with his civic disabilities. 'Ty 


Tt is the old story. The rupees of Indian tax- 
` payers are to be squandered with the usual reckless- 
ness, while Parliament ignores the folly, and even 
cotton-spinning Lancashire returns representatives 
“to encourage it. The latest scene for the operations 
_of restless and ambitious military officers in India is 
a district in Upper Burma, lying to the North of the 
Arakan Hill Tracts and the South of Manipur. A 
: veady stands against it in the account- 
i; l adian taxpayer, as the following state- 
f À ` ‘tovernment of India’s war bill for the 


his 4] 
Memorial.was at once forwarded to Mr. Chamberlain 

by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who added a covering x 
letter in these terms :—- 


= 


dast wyt years will show :— ( 
. Rs. : i i i 
Si MaaR 181,901,320 “In continuation of the deputation which I had the honour | 
Tne D, me 12,240,160 of introducing to you on August 29th on the subject of the ( 
REA En pas 60,735,000 grievances of British Indian subjects in South Africa, I have ; 
Quetta 22.850710 now to submit to you copies of a telegram and of a Memorial i 
i Hazara x 2 S = 3,110,320 which I hope may have independently reached you.. You will 
‘ Lushai and Chin Hills | A 8,397,740 observe that the whole point of this reference consists in the a 
9 Sikkim 5 = 5. 23 2859.160 fact that, in ratifying the recent treaty, the Government of the f 
oe Manipur : 3,234,070 South African Republic took upon itself to define British sub- 
to Miranzai Rr Es i$ 1,965,360 jects, therein referred to, as only white persons, thereby 
i Minor Operations” A od 3,265,530 depriving all British Indian subjects of that protection from 
+. Motilization ... a í 4,059.45 Compulsory military service which’ Her Majesty’s Goveri{me 
Mai ,059,450 : jesty’s Goverment 
p amps of Exercise | 1,462,270 had found it necessary to insist upon for all British subjects an 
a i í I venim to hope that you will see your way to disallow this T 
ae ten 806,111,090 ie 08 of the meaning of the term ‘ British g | 
“entte ———— 5 cpt ; iG 
Jhrée -hunded and six millions of r in ei Wy 
i rupees In ei yer: i i j } 
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, is “only E IRI n the Trade. | monthly ‘rom the Government Press at 
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a Pendious tables of currnt Indian commerce seen whio 
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t+ of the world, the case is somewhat” Gifferent. They 
i a are not so much concerned wiih tie details of the 
: y current course of trade; they zhora generally wish to 
: 4 icok at the large totals ‘and cially to compare 
one-year with another on a ies of years. Thus 


seys until the 
/oxconment of India 
fox quinquennial 


they: have to postpone su! 
Statistical Department of ih 
issues its finally revised 
peridds. With the aid oí e monthly returns 
of Indian sea-borne com iercs it is (writes an Anglo- 
Indian correspondent) possible io sombine, to some 
‘| extent, retrospective lesso th indications of the 
| net results of India’s much later date. 
) his will be more obvious | we set out the totals 
of the last available six ending with Septem- 
ber and showing the cir ~ periods for the 
two previous years; thes always presenting 
a triennal comparison.. i statement which 
exhibits that comparison af a glance: 


raoin s 


A 


} SEA-BORNE TRADE OF ULISH INDIA: 
i THREE HALF-YEARS, V110 11., 1893-4-5. 
| = 15u35 L894. 1895 
i Exports. De + Rx. 
p : 50,9 
{ ‘Treasure 1,922 
i =e P= -a 
( 52,883,325 38,703,169. ot 
{ e a e —— diS SP. 
: -  Introrrs. k EA ak 
Merchandise .. .. 33,65 pia ORT j£,026 .. 33,708,799 
a Trea Siga S f Dyke #50 .. 5,971,784 


43,271,835 


5.576 39,680,533 


Ji 


Excess of India’s Ex- } 9,611, 191 
ports over Imports f 


q ‘ 

a = 

a This plan of dei» ¥ on ly with the clear 
i A Crushing totals presents to mists the one 
Ey ae great fact that dific:sntiates the course 
eek and restii cf fri... commercial trans- 
a) actions from those of nearly a). other countries in 
TOI she world. In those three hali-yers India’s trade 
al outgoings were more than har inconusgs by Rx.43} 


millions. It may be queried whether, since the half- 
years in the above table inc! ude the season when In- 
dian export business is more active than the other six 
months, that excess is 405 rather beyond the average. 
But the Secretary of Siato’s* ‘Explanatory Memoran: 
dum” shows that the escess of India’s exports over 
her imports in 1893-4 was Rx. 13,321,000, and in 
1891-5 Rx, 34,082,000, that “s—-a total for the two 
years of Rx.474 millions, _ in the former of these 
two years there had baen yoturn:d to India ‘en_ 
faced rupee paper” to tho amoout of Rs. 1,800,000 
“which pro tanto redacel the excess expons in 
that year from the figure of fx, 15,121,000. 


Rs. 1,572,000 in tho 
one incident consaque 


This 
unusual transfor of ‘ioverame: por also 
previous 


trade arising from the ancsrtaiates of hel 
silver and speculation in expectation of the 
ing of the Indian mints to free coinage. 


by far the larger proportion of wiak Abe into E 
and sustains the channels of commercial prosp 
in the United Kingdom. There is one 
incidental remark to be made on the above table; 
namely, that while in the year 1893-4 the net import 
of silver into India was about Rx.8 millions (gold, — 
nearly balancing) in 1894.5, there was a large export — 
of gold—nearly four million tens of rupees—and, for - 
the first time in a series of years, India’s imports — 
and exports of treasure nearly balanced. These 
incidental variations, though they have interest 
their bearing on current transactions of the merchant 
and Daka are all within the one great fact to 
which the attention of statesmen and economists 
must be more and more directed, that India sends” 
out, year after year, tens of millions worth of her 
reyenues and resources, more than she receives, 
though, as Mr. Giffen has demonstrated, tue 
normal condition of any country is that its figure 
of imports shall exceed its exports. In India’s never 
adjusted commercial balance-sheet is exhibited ties 
chief explanation of her weak industrial aie i 
material condition. This is evidence that the most 
fatuous optimist cannot gainsay.. When and how 
will responsible statesmen set themselves to redress za 
this crushing adverse balance ? = e 


pan 


We print on another page a brief 
telegraphic- report, OT ram 
we go to press, of the ear 
ings ‘of the Eleventh Indian Nati 

which met at Poona on December 


Tbe Eleventh 
Congress. 


the thought that is the ae } 
persuaded themselves that the St 
Congréss is waning. An or, 
muster some 1,600 delegates and 4,000 
all parts of so vast a country is in a d 
condition. The Congress has sed 
infancy, with its troubles and travai 
anxieties. It was an 
accidentally prevent 
ing in an the 
The Cong 
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AND THE EXECUTIVE IN 
DIA. 
2 QC. 


I.—By tue Ricut Hox. Siz RICHARD GARTH, 
; j Late Chief Justice in Bengal- 


i3 THE JUDICIARY 


ioed to you for the 
—J am much oblige 7 ue bea e 


' with Mr. Mano- 
h vexed question of the 
i in India 


cox Dan Se 
copy whic 

g N i at T a 
Ti hose upon the 7 
ae confit which is still going 0n 10 
between the Judicial and Executive Services. z 

Mr. Ghose’s able exposition of the true nature O 
that conflict and the disgraceful state of things to 
which it has given rise in Bengal is, I am sorry t 
say, only too true; and no man 18 better qualifie 
than he is to deal with this subject, because for the 
Jast 25 years he has had a large experience at the 
Calcutta Bar, and has more especially devoted him- 
self to criminal practice in the Mofussil, so that he 
has himself been actually engaged in a large number 
of the cases which he describes, and knows as well 
as any man-the evils of the present system, the 
grievous injustice to which it is constantly giving 
“pe rise, and the utter fallacy of the excuses which are 
: made by the Government for not rectifying this 
> ‘shameful abuse. 

— The real truth is, as Mr. Ghose tells us, and as 


d a m me 


jagt e 


Bb. aa 8 Charles Elliott and some other high officials in 
ef Rept dia are honest enough openly to avow, that the 
Quetta .vvernment of India approves this scandalous system, 
Haza, and (whatever the Secretary of State may say to the 

j Tusha contrary) would be very sorry to see it altered. In 
in Matpaeoint of fact, if the Government had its will, the 
Miraza dependence of the judges would be still further 


“Minor Ontrolled, and the High Courts themselves made 
E- A subservient to tho will of the Executive. 

amns. IfI may be allowed to make a suggestion, I think 

sat Mr. Ghose’s statement, which is thoroughly well 

ered and deserving of great respect, should be 

8t_anw every member of Parliament, both Lords and 
porte pus: : 

_No pains should be spared, in my opinion, i 
endeavour to inform arliament E Botish 
press and public ofthe true nature of this great 
question.—I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
RICHARD GARTH. 


December 8th, 1895. 


W—By Sm J. B. Pazar, 
Late Chief Justice in Ceylon. 


ney of Bengal, is peculi 
when he speaks TTA a 
ch the “interview” deals 
neon education, his lon g 
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cultured English society and its ways of w 
yy unguestioned sympathy with and loyalty t 
British rule in India combine to give eDi y to 
and value to his utterances on behalf of his ae 
men in this matter. | ntry- 

It is deplorable to: perceive from Mr. Ghose's 
statement that there still lurks in influential vase : 
an indisposition to recUgnise the extreme impor rs 
especially under the pircumstances of our ae ag 
India, of keeping the, judicial and executive fund 
tions, so far as practiqable, apart. I had imagined 
that all question on this point had been set at ree 
so far as the expression of authoritative opin 
could operate, at least! a quarter of a century agg 
and that financial and, service difficulties elone haya 
an E hindered the full attainment of the desire 
reform. 

Tt fell to me after leaving India, and when large} 
responsible for the administration of justice jp 
Ceylon, to advise the Government of that celon 
upon the working of the local courts of justice under 
a system of mixed functions analogous te that of 
India ; and to indicate with some closeness of exau 
ination the serious evils which inevitably reul 
from the judicial inefficiency incidental to such, 
system, and of which, it may be mentioned, notti | 
least is a vicious use of civil and criminal prowl | 
ings, so often supposed. by Englishmen to be chi» | 
teristic of Oriental peoples, but more pro‘ 
attriketable to the infirmity and misunders}iit 
attituuindiaithe courts themselves. { 

I do not, of course, ask you to burden Wi 
columns with material drawn from this source; bill 
may perhaps be allowed to add that I i 
planters in Ceylon, 
community and deeply 
the local courts, have recently, 


system with express reference 
disclosed in this official communicaticr. 

The second head of Mr. Ghose’s complaint is ever 
more to be regretted than the first. That thas! 
should be any such persistent endeavours OR the 
part of any Government of British training to maks 
the Judiciary practically subservient to the Executive 


a very influential portion ef the'p 

interested in the efficiency of {9 
oo» L 

as I am intormed, í 


pressed the Government for a reform of the judicial į 
to the grounds | 


as Mr. Ghose represents to have lately been mane 


fested in Bengal, is difficult to believe—not that iu- 


centives to such an endeavour are inconceivable, bul | 


that to yield to these would be symptomatic of Lower 
order of statesmanship than one would like to atter 
bute to one of the subordinate Governments: 
India. There may be and probably are local, officiali 
who think that the prestige of the Executive, a) 
they understand it, must be maintained at any cond 
and at whatever hazard; but all should by this ime” 
know that the true strength of the British cule 6 
India consists in the approach which it makes to “H 
unbiassed administration of justice by the civil su 
criminal courts not merely .as between PEN y 
persons but also between private persons af ile 
classes and the Government; and that the hae | 
Pa of upholding the prestige of the Exocutivo | | 
f ae of the people and securing its efficient a 
to make it the visible supporter of an indope” 
impartial and competent judiciary. A stol w 
Opposite direction is but a source of weakuess to 
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Bxeeusive itself. This lesson has been written for us 
jm almost every page of our own history, and I feel 
protiy confident that Sir Charles Illiott’s successor 
$s not one to disregard it.— Yours obediently, 

J. B. PHEAR. 


Marpool, December 18th, 1895. 


o 


jIl.—By Proressor A; F. Murison, LL.D. 


In the December number of Innra Mr. Mano- 
-mohan Ghose’s views on the crying question of the 
relations of the judiciary and the executive in India 
were set forth in the most pointed and lucid manner 
possible. They constitute a formidable indictment 
of the Indian and the Homo Government. The 
keenest adversary would not accuse Mr. Ghose of 
overstating his case. It is to be hoped that the 
question will be taken up by public opinion in 
England, where the existing union of judicial and 
executive iunctions, in India cannot be looked upon 
without shame and abhorrence. The essential 
difGculty here is to get Englishmen to understand 
what is the matter of complaint; but with Mr. 
Ghose’s statement before them, they can have no 
further excuse for remaining apathetic over the 
longstanding grievance of their fellow-subjects in 
India. 

Phere can be no question that on this serious 
matter of administration the Indian National Con- 
gross represents the universal feeling of the country. 
The demand for the separation of judicial and 
executive functions has stood on the Congress 
programme for many years; and the subject 
‘as been so completely thrashed out in all its bear- 
ings that Mr. Ananda Charlu last year moved, the 
resolution without a speech. It may be well to 
reproduce the terms of the resolution, so as to show 


the exact attitude of the Congress to the question : 


“That this Congress having till now vainly appealed for 
many successive years to the Government of India, and also to 
the Secretary of State, to remove one of the gravest defects in 
the system of administration and one fraught with incalculable 
oppression to all classes of people throughout the country, and 
having noted with satisfaction the admission of the evil by two 
former Secretaries of State (Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross), 
and being of opinion that the reform is thoroughly practicable, 
as has been shown by Messrs. R. C. Dutt, M. M. Ghose, and 
P.M. Mehta, entreats the Government of India to direct the 
immediate appointment in each province of a Committee (one 
half at least of whose members shall be non-official natives of 
India, qualified by education and experience in the workings 
of various Courts to deal with the question) to prepare a 
scheme for the complete separation of all Judicial and 
Executivo functions in their own province with as little 
additional cost to the State as may be practicable, and the 
submission of such schemes, with the opinions of the several 
Governments thereon, at an early date.” 


There is no difference of independent opinion, in 
fact, as to the urgent necessity of reform. Mr. 
Ghose cited telling illustrations from his own ex- 
perience in Bengal. The records of the Congress 
debates contain similar examples from the most 
diverse parts of India. Previous to all experience 
of tho system, it might have been fully anticipated 
that the results would prove no less unsatisfactory 
than they have actually done. It is the simplest 
thing in the world for the unthinking 
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to say with the Hon. Mr. Nugent, of the Bombay ~ PA 
Legislative Council, that “the prosent system works 
very well.” As we shall see, this is in a sense true; oxi DES 
but that is no reason why the system should not 
work very much better. The scathing criticism of 
Mr. Nugent’s comfortable remark, which Mr. A. C. 
Mazoomdar addressed to the Congress at- Lahore 
two years ago, indicates how urgently necessary is 
the reform demanded:— 

“The present system works very well indeed! But very 
well for whom? That is the question. Yes, it is very well 
for some person to be able to chase and belabour with impunity 
a tender boy of eleven years of age for the grave offence of 
saying ‘Good Morning’ to a European, and then to have his 
complaint dismissed because the beating did not leave any 
mark on his person. It is very well indeed for a Deputy Com- 
missioner to be able to tear off documentary evidence against 
him from the records of a Court of Justice, and enjoy greater . S| 
immunity than a Duchess in England. How very. well it is to E 
have an unfortunate gentleman tried thrice oyer for the same 
alleged offence, becauss each time the order of discharge failed 
to recommend itself to the District Magistrate, and then to 
have him ultimately convicted by @ subordinate magistrate. 
It is of course very well for a settlement officer to be able to 
go armed with a gun and force open the Zenana of a respect- 
able zemindar, and thence drag him in illness a distance of 
thirty miles, and after all this to be sure to get the support and 
sympathies of the district and the divisional authorities. How 
very well is it for an assistant magistrate to be able to set at 
naught the order of a Sessions Judge for bail, and keep a poor 
stamp vendor in jail at his own sweet pleasure; and how 
supremely well it is for a magistrate to have the fancy to drive 
quietly through the crowded streets of one of the busiest cities 
in the country, and finding a slow-moving, heavy-laden cars 
in his way, to come down and flog the unfortunate driver 
to the ground, and then have the poor man’s complaint com- re 
promised in the court of a subordinate magistrate ....A 
Magistrate of Patna has... - ruled that the time for cross- 
examination of witnesses for the prosecution should be always 
cut down to five minutes.’ 


The vista of petty tyranny opened up by these 
examples, which are too trifling to get beyond local 
knowledge, ought to be enough to satisfy indepen- 
dent observers that here is au intolerable grievance 
demanding immediate and thorough-going reform. 
Let Englishmen take such cases as these home to 
themselves, and then say what they think of the — 
system under which they are possible occurrences. 
On the face of things, the two functions are 
gravely incompatible. ‘The Executive officer neces- 
sarily keeps his eyes open over the whole field of 
his jurisdiction, and gathers in all sorts of informa- 
tion on which it is possible for him to lay his hands. 
Such information must, in the very nature of things, 
be ex parte. It is unsifted. lt may be, almast 
inevitably must be, extremely incomplete. It may 
be honestly reported, and yet bo wholly mistaken. 
Tt may also be dishonestly, or carelessly, reported. 
At best it can be received only as provisional. Tho 
Judicial officer, on the other hand, is bound | 
confine his attention to the evidence laid before hit 
He may not loo 


10 
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if here is cne element of our conduct in India of 
ae value to us than another for the stability of 
eur rulo, if there is one principle more than another 
that the people of England would wish to see ere 
fully into operation in the dependency—it is Englis 
justice. Mr. Ghose, one is happy to observe, acknow- 
ledges that justico was never better administered in 
India; that person and property were never moro 
secure; that the blessings of a pure administration 
are generally appreciated; and that to such appreci- 
ation aro mainly due the loyalty and contentment of 
the masses of the people. No doubt what Mr. Ghose 
says of Bengal is true of the other provinces. But 
all these facts go to emphasise the fundamental 
importance of allowing no blots to besmirch the fair 
face of justice. “I regret,” says Mr. Ghose, ‘‘to 
- say that the course of justice does not always go 
evenly when racial considerations are involyed. In 
criminal eases especially the racial element frequently 
leads to gross miscarriage of justice.” ‘Tho point is 
mildly and delicately put; but it is a most serious 
point for all that, and one that will cost us dear 
unless some fresh spirit of equity be infused into 
the whole Anglo-Indian administration. Yet, Mr. 
Ghose concludes, “ tho cause which more frequently 
leads to miscarriage of justice is one which it is in 
the power of the Government or the legislature to 
rectify if it chooses, and that is the combination of 
judicial and executive functions.” The weighty 
meaning of these words may be gathered from Mr. 
-~ Ghose’s explanation and from the examples we have 
* cited above from Mr. Mazoomdar. The power of 
the High Court to call up and revise the record of 
all criminal cases no doubt exercises a most salutary 
restraining influence upon the judiciary throughout 
the country. But the dependence of judges and 
magistrates on the Executive for promotion and 
preferment has-a disastrous tendency to sap the very 
foundations of Justice ; and the increasing tendency 
of the Executive, even in high places, to bring 
Pressure to bear, directly or indirectly, upon the 
; Judiciary, not even excepting the judges of the High 
_ Courts, is of the most ominous import. 
Why, then, should this obnoxious system not at 


away the civil functions. 


h th i ae i 2 
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important. Lord Kimberley declared the systemie 
be “contrary to right and good principle.” TA 
there it stands to this day, a discredited anachronism 
in full operation ! 

What is the reason of such. a preposterous state 
of things? Said Lord Kimberley ; “though the 
proposal is most desirable, yot Government is unable 
to entertain it, as it would require double the stafi 
at present to do so,” In the present state of the 
Indian finances, the objection of cost Stops every. 
thing—except scientific frontiers and superannuation 
allowances. But the financial objection in this case 
is simply factitious. “As my friend, Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, C.I.E., of the Bengal Civil Service 
now Commissioner of the Orissa Division, hag 
shown,” says Mr. Ghose, “the reform could be 
carried out without costing an additional rupee tp 
the State.” But even if it involved some additional 
cost, the saving could be effected elsewhere with 
immense advantage to the country. Sir Richard 
Garth did not hesitato to say plainly that the 
principal objection to the reform lay in the appre- 
hension of executive officers that it would lower 
their prestige. Lord Kimberley, of course, could 
not accept that view. But Mr. Ghose, on the con 
trary, declares: ‘I am convinced, from what I havo 
seen, heard, and read, that Sir Richard Garth was ` 
perfectly rigi:t in his assertion, and that the financial 
objection is merely put forward in the present 
embarrassed state of Indian finances in order to 
shelve the question.” Shall the question be thus 
ignominiously shelved ? 


IV.—By J. Dacosra. 


The independence of the judicial bench needs no 
advocacy in this country, seeing that it is universally 
admitted to bo a main factor in tho development af 
England’s prosperity and tho mainstay of her welfare 
and greatness, Impartiality in a judge is scarcely 
possible when influences are exercised from powerful 
quarters tending to induce him to deliver his judg- 
ment otherwise than in accordance with his conscient | 
and his lights. ‘This proposition might seem & | 
truism. But it acquires great significance in the 
light of the lamentable facts which Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose, of the Calcutta Bar, mentioned in his inter- ; 
view with a representative of this journal in Noyen- 
ber last, and in his address at a meeting of the Hash — 
Tndia Association in December, when he invited is | 
audience to discuss the subject of judicial independ- | 
ence in Iniia. The facts narrated by Mr. Ghose 
brought to light the existence of a corrupt system — 


“under which the Miscarriage of justice in India | 


owing to the interference of the Executive in the 
administration of thé law, and the undue pressure 
exercised over judges. and magistrates, is of daily 
occurrence. Myr. Ghose’s expose of the manner aa 
peel) after a hundred years of British rule in India, 
Justice is dispensed in that country, must cause deep 
disappointment and sorrow to all who cherished the i ; 
delusion that the principles of fairness ant uae 

igh standard of morality which distinguish Ou 
home were upheld in the 
hed by us in our Indian Em 
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The abuses and gross irregularities denounced by 
Mr. Ghose are, of course, not revelations, for they 
must be known to all Englishmen who have resided 
in India out of the Presidency towns, and also to 
those at home who have sought information as to 
how our Indian administration is conducted. Fla- 
grant cases of injustice, oppression, and spoliation 
have, on appeal from our Indian courts, been heard 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
been reported in the home papers, especially in law 
publications, and the Law Magazine and Review has 
in recent years' contained articles fully in unison 
with all that Mr. Ghose said at the interview and the 
meeting mentioned above. Mr. Ghose, on those 
occasions, did not confine himself to denunciation. 
He suggested a remedy for much of the evil exposed 
by him, by saying that magistrates of the second 
and third classes would in a great measure be freed 
from the restraint which prevents them from pro- 
nouncing decisions in accordance with their judg- 
ment and conscience if the Executive officer of the 
district (who is also the Revenue collector) were 
divested of the appellate and revisional powers which 
he exercises over the magistrates in question, and if 
those powers were vested in the District Judge who 
is directly subordinate to the High Court. Mr. 
Ghose has practiced with remarkable success for 
nearly thirty years asa barrister of the High Court 
of Bengal, and his opinion on matters connected 
with his profession is therefore entitled to great 
respect. It is gratifying, moreover, to find that the 
reform suggested by him met with the entire approval 
of Sir Lepel Griffin, who presided at the aforesaid 
meeting, and whose experience and successful career 
in the Indian Civil Servico likewise entitle his 
opinion on matters of Indian administration to the 
respect and attention of the public. The suggested 
reform seems well calculated, by weakening the 
Executive officer’s power of interference, to strengthen 
the judicial independence of the magistrates who are 
now subordinate to him. At the same time, it should 
be borne.in mind that the Executive officer, in using 
his power of interference, acts under the immediate 
inspiration of the Government, and that if his utility 
to the Executive in that direction were diminished, 
the Government would find no difficulty in discover- 
ing or creating some other channel through which 
to control the decisions of the magistrates whom the 
proposed reform might liberate. The evil springs 
from a higher source than the action of the Indian 
officials mentioned by Mr. Ghose. The Governor- 
General in Council himself acts under the control of 
the Secretary of State, and what prospect can there 
be of independence being secured to the Judicial 
Bench so long as the Executive powerfully contends 
against such independence, with the knowledge and 
sanction of that Crown Minister who, while he 
admits the necessity of reform in the mterests of 
Justice, pleads financial difficulties as a bar to it and, 
at the same time, squanders millions of Indian 
revenue every year in waging unproyoked and 
unsuccessful wars of conquest ? 


May and August, 1892; Pebmiary and November 1892 and 


i501; and February, 1895. See also the r S 
proceedings of the Indian National Congress “ate ct Ku 
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' Bajaur, that of controlling their external relations — 


THE BETRAYAL OF KAFIRISTAN 


By An Ex-DIPLOMATIST. 


There can be no doubt that every member of the 
present and last Government is personally sorry 
for the (mistake that has been made in “handing 
over” the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush to the tender 
mercies of the Afghans. Still no steps are taken to 
undo the great wrong that has been committed, and 
that will brand England for ever in history. There 
is no difficulty in pointing out to the Amir that we 
can only make over to him the external relations of — 
KXafiristan, in case that country, or rather its retired 
and practically lost tribes, ever have any, say, with 
Russia, he occupying towards Kafiristan the position 
which we hold towards the independent tribes of 


without any interference in their internal affairs. 
Kafiristan has never formed part of Afghanistan. 
It is also not on any possible strategical or military  — 
line. Its people are by race, religion, and language 
entirely different from the Afghans, against whom 
they have defended their liberty and lives for 1,000 
years, before England took for herself the Amfr’s 
kindred, the Pathans of Bajaur, etc., that really 
belong to the Amir, and gaye him in return, under 
the Durand treaty, what was not ours to give, 
the heterogeneous tribes of Kafiristan. If this in- 
terpretation of the Durand treaty is impossible, it 
would suffice plainly to tell the Amir, who avowedly 
values the friendship of the British people so much 
more highly than that of the Indian Government, 
that we could never have meant, as an anti-slavery 
nation, to ‘‘hand over”? for extermination and — 
enslavement our kith and kin, our good friends, — 
“the brethren of the Europeans,” the white men | 
of the Hindu Kush. Nor can there ever be a sincere © 
and lasting friendship between England andaslaye- 
raiding nation ; much less can England allow such a 
nation to be officially or diplomatically represented — 
in this country. Why this harmless concession has not 
been made to the Amir in return for sparing Kafir- 
istan when we go out-of our way to call his an “inde- — 
pendent Government” passes our comprehension, for 
the Amir would, of course, Lo represented in London 
by an Afghan, who could give us more insight int 
Afghan feelings and politics than a host of Pynes — 
and Martins, or even Durands, could ever do. Re- — 
verting to the now progressing inroads on Natiris bit 
from south, north and west, we haye not one 
on this shameful dative of practically defence 
by our subsidies of money and of the most mo 
weapons of destruction; we have not only sh 
Afghans how to construct a military road 
Kafir mountain recesses when we de 
se toader but e 
slavery proceedings, even boyond the a 
treaty that, like aden panne still 
from Parliament and the publi 
on its publication. We hi 
proclaim a Jihad, or “holy ` 
Kush Kafirs by the same n 
Nizamuddin, who pro 
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madan law, and so it is the special shame of England 
to have legalised what, even in the Muhammadan 
religion, is a wrong generally. We may, however, 
add that the Amir has given the Kafirs the option 
between becoming Muhammadans and being ex- 
terminated or enslaved. Ifthe Kafirs are what they 
were in 1866, when they preferred burning them- 
selves to death rather than become Muhammadans, 
they will not avail themselves of the chance of 
saving their bare lives, for we very much doubt, 
with the existence of somany Muhammadan slaves 
in Afghanistan, whether much of their liberty or 
property would be left to them in any case. Above 
all, do the Church Missionary Society deserve to be 
congratulated on having paved the way for the 
adoption of Muhammadanism, as usually happens 
with Christian missions among heathens? The 
Kafirs received the agents of that society with 
hospitality, and even with enthusiasm, and it is 
disgraceful that they should now be left in the 
lurch, even if it be not true that in the interior 
of Kafiristan or among the Kafirs there still exist 
vestiges of an ancient Christianity. A Nero would 
melt at the fate in store for the Káfirs, and 
of which eyen extermination or enslavement is not 
the worst feature. We fear, however, that there 
is as much hypocrisy in the religious world as there 
is & want of humanity, of sagacity, and of the re- 
quired special knowledge among ministers, who, to 
avoid trouble or the study- of questions committed to 


them, invent the words “ prestige” and “policy ” in ~ 


order to conceal their ignorance and incapacity. At 

the same time, there can be little doubt that there is 

` a policy in “making over” Iafiristan:to the Amir, 

~ as there was in inventing the Kashmir suzerainty for 

Chitral and then using it practically to annex 

ee Kashmir, as also ifs present dependencies, for our- 

AR selves. Already in August last the Standard was let 

- into the secret. It said: “Under the terms of the 

fe: recent agreement with the Amir Abdur Rahman, 

Kafiristan is regarded as lying outside the immediate 

sphere of British influence, and should the Amir 

resolve to extend his power in this direction, there 

will be nothing to hinder him beyond physical 

: obstacles to the advance of his troops. Yet it is 

impossible not to feel some regret at the fate which 

_ would seem to be in store for the Kafirs. Their 

forcible conversion to Isiam would entail much un- 

= merited suffering; and would, at the same time 

obliterate the last traces of a civilisation, such as it 

is, and of a social system which, if there is not very 

much to admire in it, presents many features of ex- 

_ treme interost to the student.” On ihe 14th Septem- 

ber following, the Standard allowed a little more of 
b There it woul 

the desirability of the Amir of ee 

: condition of Kash- 

i T, k not subsidised, but who 

fs guant ; e” (see Treaty of 1846). 

3 ch more completely and 


for gettin 
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Afghan circle by reducing it to the proportions of 
Kashmir. ‘In fact,” the evidently inspired writer 
goes on to say, “ Kashmir” (with which, ofa dene, 
Afghanistan is significantly compared) ‘‘stands iz 
the same relation to the British Government as 
Bokhara or Khiva to the Government of the Czar.” 
If so, then woe to Afghanistan, for the Bokiara 
Prince has asked to be relieved of all sovereignty 
and to retire on a pension to Europe, though uot to 
Dorchester House. The special disgrace of the 
matter consists in the fact that, in the face of the 
avowed policy of Viceroys, and Parliaments, and 
Secretaries of State, the inner ‘‘ policy,” that was 
represented at’one end by the Durand at the Foreign 
Office and at-the other by his brother the Durand at 
Gilghit (with Dr. Robertson and Captain Young- 
husband to inspire Mr. Curzon and Lord Roberts), 
has simply had it all its own way, whether it be with 
Hunza-Nagyr, Childs or Chitral, or now, we fear, 
with unhappy Kafiristan. What, also, could exceed 
the mismanagement of a recent princely visit whick 
was to strengthen the existing bonds with an 
Oriental State? ‘Such are the men that cause war 


„between two nations,” was the remark of a prince 


regarding the man who was appointed to pamper 
and bully him alternately in this country. bsi 
omen ! 


THE INDISCRETIONS OF SIR C. ELLIOTT. 


By A. Nunpy. 
Secretary to the Gorakhpur Congress Committee. 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is a muck 
abused man, but he deserves credit for the courage 
of his opinions. He may be wrong-headed, he may 
be above seeing that sometimes what he says must 
sound ridiculous to others, or that it may not be 
politic to give expression in public to some of his 
private opinions. But he frankly lays bare his mind, 
regardless of consequences. To some extent, there- 
fore, we are under an obligation to Sir ©. Elliott. 
His latest utterance is, however, too startling. Ata 
farewell dinner given to him in Calcutta by the 
Civil Service he is reported by the correspondent of 
the Times to have ‘ pronounced against the principle 
of the public censure of officials.” “It obtained,” 
he added, ‘nowhere else but in India where it was 
the more unnecessary because of the efficiency ef the 
Civil Service. It lowered the prestige of the Service 
and should therefore be avoided.” Sir C. -Elliott 
raises a good many questions. Is it true that 
nowhere but in India officials are subject to criticism ? 
Is the Civil Service really as efficient as he would 
nav us believe? However efficient a Service may 

e, 18 it desirable that it should not be liable te 
Criticism? Does a Service necessarily lose in 
ee if its official acts are criticised by the 
pantie * No responsible politician in England, if he 

A any regard for his reputation, would ever thinlz 
© pes Ounding such startling propositions. 

harles Elliott soems to have a special facility 

§ Into awkward positions, from which the 
retary of State has to extricate 
as best the mav: Tf the feat is impossible, 
; canal to throw him over. ‘J am re- 
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minded of an incident which occurred five years ago 
when the National Congress was holding its meet- 
ings in Calcutta. It was brought to the notice of 
the Subjects Committee that some members of Sir 
C. Ellictt’s household had expressed a desire to be 
present at the Congress. The Committee decided, as 
a matter of courtesy, to send them tickets of admis- 
sion, and the tickets were accordingly sent. What 
then happened might have been dismissed as merely 
entertaining, but that it was really serious in its cor- 
sequences. The tickets might have been accepted 
by those to whom they were sent, who could have 
attended the Congress, or a note acknowledging the 
receipt of the tickets might have been sent without 
the recipients gracing the Congress with their 
presence. But Sir C. Elliott thought this a good 
opportunity to administer a snub to the Congress. 
The day after the tickets had been sent a notification 
appeared in the Calcutta newspapers which ran 
thus :— 
“Novice. 

‘t Tus Coxargss.—The Bengal Government having learnt 
that tickets of admission to the visitors’ enclosure in the Con- 
ress pavilion have been sent to various Government officers, 


c=} 
has issued a circular to all secretaries and heads of departments 


subordinate to it pointing out that under the orders of the 
Government of India the presence of Government officials 
even as visitors at such meetings is not advisable, and that 
their taking part in the proceedings of any such meetings 
is absolutely prohibited.”’ à 
This was not all. The recipients of the tickets 
returned the tickets with the following letter, which 
will speak for itself :— : 
‘< Belvedere, 26th December, 1890. 
“Dear Sir,—In returning herewith the seven cards of ad- 
mission to the visitors’ enclosure of the Congress Pavilion, 
which were kindly sent by you to my address yesterday after- 
noon, I am desired to say that the Licutenant-Governor and 
the members of the household could not possibly avail them- 
selves of these tickets, since the orders of the Government of 
India definitely prohibit the presence of Government officials 
at such meetings.—Yours faithfully, 
«P. ©. Lyon, Private Secretary. 


“To J. Grosan, Esq., 
“í Sec., Congress Reception Committee.” 

The reader will, no doubt, have been struck by the 
difference between the terms of the orders of the 
Government of India as given in the Notification 
and in the letter to the Secretary of the Congress 
Committee, for both of which Sir ©. Elliott was 
responsible. In one, the presence of Government 
officials as visitors is said to be not advisable while 
their taking part in the proceedings is prohibited. 
In the other, even the presence of such officials is 
definitely prohibited. The Subjects Committee, 
amongst whom were then present Messrs. W. 8. 
Caine, C. E. Schwann, and George Yule, decided to 
bring the matter before the Congress, and appeal to 
the Viceroy. Mr. George Yule delivered a vigorous 
and stirring speech, and proposed the following 
resolution : 

“That this Congress, having observed with surprise a notice, 
apparently official, in various Caleutta newspapers which runs 
as follows (here the above Notification is quoted), and having 


also considered a letter addressed by the Private Secretary of 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to the Secre- 


from attending any meetings of this Congress, even 
spectators, and to enquire most respectfully whether His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Goyernor of Bengal has, or has not, 


correctly interpreted the orders of the ‘Government of India.”? — 

This Resolution was duly forwarded by Mr. P. 
M. Mehta, the President of the Congress, to the 
Viceroy who, it is an open secret, af once consulted — 


the Secretary of State for India, and, Mr. Mehta 
having in the meantime left Calcutta, sent the 
following reply to Mr. A. O. Hume: 
“10th January, 1891. 

‘Dear Sir,—I am authorised by His Excellency to say that 
Mr. Lyon’s letter of December 26th, in which it was stated 
that the orders of the Government of India definitely prohibit 
the presence of Government officials at such meetings, and the 
circular in which that letter was communicated to the heads of 


departments under the Bengal Government, were issued under 
a misapprehension as to the purport of the orders of the © 


Government of India, that the letter in question went beyond 
those orders, and an amended circular, in which it was pointed 
out that the expression ‘absolute prohibition’ had reference 


only to the participation of Government officials in the pro- — 


ceedings of a-political meeting, was subsequently issued by 
the Bengal Government to the heads of Departments ; k 


Then the letter added : 


« The movement is regarded as one of those which in the 


words of the circular (referring to the Government of India 


circular of March 18th, 1890) are perfectly legitimate in them- 
selves and which private persons are free to promote, bub from 
participation in which Government officials are, for the 
reasons specified in the orders, necessarily debarred. The 
Government of India recognises that the Congress movement 
is regarded as representing in India what in Europe would be 
called the more advanced Liberal party, as distinguished from 
the great body of Conservative opinion which meets side by 
side with it. 5 


“ (Signed) P. C. Arpacu, Private Secretary.” — 


Sir C. Elliott was certainly thrown over in this 
instance by his official superiors, ant I doubt not — 


that, if in regard to his latest pronouncement as to 


the impropriety of Government officials being sub- 


jected to public criticism, the opinions of the Viceroy 
or the Secretary of State could be elicited, it wo 
be found that these authorities would repudia 
at least modify to a great extent, what was sai 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


BRITISH OPINIONS ON INDIAN AFFA 


THE JUDICIARY AND THE EXECUTIVE. 


~The current number of Inpia contains the 
of an interesting interview with Mr. Manon 
Ghose on the relations between the Indian Ju 
and tho Indian Executive. Mr. Ghos 
England on a short holiday, is one of 
the bar at Calcutta, and was the firs 
called to the English bar. He read 
the purity with which justice is- 
throughout India, and the respect i 
administration is held. But he poi 
high officers of the Indian Gover 
Charles Elliott, ha, 
WU 


tary of the Reception Committee (here the above letter ae 


quoted), authorises and instructs its President to dran 
attention of His Excellency the Viceroy to th laration 
tained in these papers, thi t Government GOM l 

r% B 


En 
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Elli s responsible for a Bill limiting the right of 
ee sity Thich Lord Kimberley mampoei him 
i ~ to withdraw. It may be necessary that in India, as 
Cas here, magistrates should act in two capacities, shou 

= atono time direct the police in putting down a riot, 
and at another time sit to try rioters. But such a 
system should he restricted, and not extended. Mr. 
Ghose cites cases in which native magistrates have 
been rebuked by British Commissioners for acquit- 


= . . ` * oy 5 tor 
'- ting prisoners, in one instance where the prosecu 

2 ee Reel admitted that the charge was untrue. The 
oe judges of the High Courts, though nominally holding 


office at the pleasure of the Crown are, Mr. Ghose 
acknowledges, practically independent, though even 
they haye come into collision with the Executive. The 
district judges are liable to Executive comment, and 
= the native magistrates appear to be as subordinate 
-~ as policemen. The attention of Parliament might 
useiully be drawn to the whole subject.— Daily News, 

~ December 2nd. i 
po tee Mr, Manomohan Ghose was closely followed by 
eek his audience at the East India Society’s rooms 
= yesterday, as he put before them in a singularly 
lucid and dispassionate speech the case for the 
separation of the executive and judicial functions in 
- India. His charges were that the subordinate 
magistrates were subjected to constant pressure 
from the district magistrates—who are also executive 
officers ; that the constant reversal by judges of the 
High Court of sentences made under this pressure 
‘amounted to a scandal, and that the judges of the 
High Court themselves were by no means free from 
_ executive censure and criticism: Mr. Ghose confined 
= himself to his own knowledge of what was happening 
in the Bengal Presidency, though this thoroughly bad 
and mischievous system isat work throughout India, 
except in the Presidency towns. There was a 
remarkable consensus of opinion in the discussion 
which followed. Mr, Bhownaggree, M.P.. speaking 
= from personal experience, ; 
_ freedom of the judiciary. 
who was Reader in Indian law at Cambridge for 
thirteen years, spoke of the 
eet civil servants for two careers in the short 
e allowed. Several native speakers added their 


ny. And finally Sir Lepel Griffin, who was in 


1 George Hamilton was not 
weight of Anglo-Indian opinion 
St a most necess 


invitation to speak at Accrington against Sir Joseph 
Lesse, Lord George declared that his opinions had 
been expressed in the House of Commons four 
months before, and that they remained quite un- 
changed. Those opinions were that the duties on 
the importation of cotton goods into India were not 
required by ihe condition of Indian finance, that 
they were a tax upon Lancashire for the benefit of 
India, that India was supported by the British təx- 
payer, that they were demanded for protective 
purposes by the millowners of Calcutta and Bombay, 
and that Sir Henry Fowler, in consenting to them, i 
had been made the tool of Indian Protectionists. i 
He added that Lord Salisbury, who had been Indian 
Secretary, agreed with him in every particular. 
When Lord George Hamilton made this astounding 
deliverance he was not acquainted, otherwise than 
through Sir Henry Fowler’s speech, with the views 
of the Indian Government. But when he wrote his 
letter he was Secretary of State, and must have 
known them very well. “My appointment,” he 
further told his correspondent, “ought to do you 
good,” or words to that effect. It did the Tory 
candidate no good, because Sir Joseph Lesse was 
returned. It did Lancashire no good, for the duties 
remain as before. It certainly did India no good, 
and we really cannot suggest the name of any class, 
or of any person, to whom it did good, except 
Lord George Hamilton himself. Even Lord George 
Hamilton must learn something in office. He 
would, we presume, no longer contend that the ex- 
penses of Indian administration, including his own 
salary, were defrayed from the Imperial Exchequer, 
or that the cotton duties were paid by the Lancashire 
producer and not by the Indian consumer. A man 
with a more sensitive conscience would have refused 
to hold office an hour after discovering that the 
duties could not be repealed. He may try to put 
the deputation off with a promise to modify the 
duties when they can be shown to operate unfairly 
against the English manufacturers. But his visitors, 
if they know their business, will not allow him to 
wriggle out quite so easily. Of course, the duties 
must be altered if they are protective. The principles 
of British finance require it, and Sir Henry Fowler 
gave a distinct pledge that, if necessary, they would 
be. But that did not satisfy Lord George Hamilton 
and his friends. They yoted for turning out the late 
Government rather than submit to the duties, and 
Lord George has declared, on his official authority 
as Secretary of State for India, that while they 
oppress Lancashire India does 3 
hey are straightforward people 
they d 2 
With Sir Henry Fowler they 


Overnment, upon a countervailing 
glish goods from being handi- 

m market. Now that is a plain 
Policy, Anybody can understand it, 
er agrees with it or not, What is the 
of Lo “eorge Hamilton, with whom Lord 
4 is 
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Salisbury concurs? Both in and out of office he has 
dencunced the duties altogather.— Daily News, 
December 10th.. 

The Lancashire deputation had its interview 
yesterday with Lord George Hamilton, and begged 
that the Indian import duties on cotton might be 
repealed, or that at least their sting might be drawn. 
We hope Lancashire will carefully study the answer. 
Th it tells us nothing about the duties, it tells us 
everything about Lord George Hamilton. In just 
eleven months he has finished such a portrait of 
himself as cynics like to draw of the typical shifty 
politician. On February 21st Lord George Hamilton 
told the House of Commons what he then thought 
of these duties. First, ‘“‘the tax was an unfair tax 
as far as Lancashire was concerned.” Secondly, 
its imposition was “dangerous to the stability of 
our government in India.” Thirdly, it was a tax in 
which the protective element could not possibly be 
suppressed by any countervailing duty of Indian 
Excise, ‘For his part, he disbelieyed altogether 
in the efficacy of an Excise duty for the purpose.” 
Finally, the voice of India was not in favour of the 
tax, [He ridiculed the notion of being influenced by 
the voice of Bombay. “If they wanted to hear the 
voice of India, Bombay and Calcutta were not the 
places where they could hear it. Those Europeanised 
cities did not represent India.” That is the Lord 
George Hamilton of February 21st. And here is the 
Lord George Hamilton of yesterday afternoon. 
“You have alluded,” he told the deputation, “ to 
the fact that the Indian Government have. unduly 
consulied the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and 
merchants upon their legislation. But,” he added, 
*‘you must recollect that the cotton merchants at 
Bombay were the only persons whom the Indian 
Government could consult on a question of that 
kind.” Is it an offence to consult Bombay in 
February and a piece of political sagacity to consult 
her in December? If Bombay and Calcutta were 
the last places where the voice of India was to be 
heard last winter, how comes Bombay to be the only 
place where the voice of India has been audible this 
autumn? But the year has made even greater 
changes than this in Lord George Hamilton. In 
February he flatly denied the necessity of imposing 
the duties. Now, he says, ‘‘ that financial exigency 
exists. It was for the purpose of establishing an 
equilibrium in Indian finance that these duties were 
imposed.” And yet he believes that “since they 
were imposed the position of Indian finance has 
slightly improved.” So that, while there was no 
necossity for the duties when Indian finance was at 
its worst, there isa necessity for them when its 
condition has improved. ‘The desperate remedy 
which ho scouted when the disease was at its worst 
he gravely declares to be necessary when the violence 
of the disease is abating. Last February he was all 
compassion for Lancashire. Ho denounced * the 
unwisdom and unfairness of putting the whole 
burden of sustaining the solvency of the Indian 
Government upon the shoulders of an already very 
depressed industry.” The unwisdom and unfairness 
are quite forgotten now. - Tt is simply “‘ the financial 


exigency exists.” In fact, vice has been turned into- 


RERI ec 


virtue when the door has been cemented 


ies 


_ “ My views on the extra duties,’ 


false preten 
it: 


Liberal into a Conservative Government. “The ass 
that was unjust to Lancashire and perilous for Padia 
when it was sanctioned by Sir Henry Fowler becomes 
an inevitable concession to “financial exigency 
when the assent is that of Lord George Hamilton, — 
There is a still worse side to the matter. At the 
general election Lord George Hamilton sought to 
gain Lancashire votes by giving it to be understood 
that as Secretary for India he would he willing and 
able to carry out the policy which he advocated as 
an Opposition speaker. On February 21st he told 
the House of Commons that his view of the daties 
was shared by Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury t00, 
it was given to be understood, believed that the 
duties inflicted injustice on Lancashire and danger — 
on India, and that the injustice could not be avoided 
by any countervailing duty of Excise. When the 
general election came on, Lord George Hamilton, 
already in full power over India, bade Fancashire 
think what this speech meant and vote accordingly, © 
” he wrote. in a letter — 
to be used in the Unionist canvass at \ccrimgton, 
« are stated in a speech of mine I made this spring i 
in the House of Commons, and my appointment to 
India ought in consequence to help in your election.” 
Lancashire voters were to believe that if they kept 
the new Secretary at the India Office he and tne 
Premier, whose support he declared that he had, 
would abandon all attempts to patch up the injustice” 
by means of countervailing duties, in whose efficacy — 
he ‘disbelieved altogether;” they would relisva 
the Indian Government from the “danger” whieh 
it had incurred, disregarding the voice of “those — 
Europeanised cities,” Calcutta and Bombay, and 
would repair “the unwisdom and injustice of putting — 
the whole burden of sustaining the solvency of tho — 
Indian Government upon the shoulders of an already 
very depressed industry.’ What could this mean 
but immediate and total repeal? Lord George T 
Hamilton had vohemently presented the caso tor” 
repeal, and he told Lancashire to remember that 
fact. Since presenting it he had passed from tho 
position of advocate to that of judge, and ho told 
Lancashire to remember that fact too, and ne 
own sake to keep him on the hench. Imagine th 
effect that would havo been exercised ou the Lanta- 
shire elections if he had written to Accringtor : 
what he did write last July, but what be said y 
day—if the Unionist candidates had had no 
better to paper the walls with than “ Unifortun 
a financial exigency for the Indian import 
exists,” and “I say very frankly to you th 
not believe, even if it wera possible for'us, 
our power to repeal these cotton duties, th 
at once bring to you all the ee 


profitable, and it was not 
concurrence of almost 
the county, and the 

fastidious as Mr. Ar 
was induced to p 


now, and 
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- The sittings of the Congress are to conclude on 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. A Ruir. 4 
ELEVENTH SESSION. 


MEETINGS AT POONA. 

Pyeng Dies BT. CONFERENCE OF INDIANS IN ENGLAND. 

& The Tenth Indian National Congress opened 

here to-day with much enthusiasm, under the Presi- 

dency of Surendra Nath Banerji. Sixteen hundred 

delegates attended, as well as about 4,000 visitors 
from various parts of India. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee said 

that the Congress had completed its first cycle of 

‘ten years, and entered upon a second cycle with 


AOE A RR Lace 
atin’ 


On Saturday, December 28th, a number of Indiags 
met in conference, at Montagu Mansions, Blooms- 
bury. The meeting discussed the following resolu- 
tion :—“ That this conference considers the reform 
and exparsion of the supreme and local legislative 
councils by the admission of a considerable propor- 
tion of elected members, and the creation of similar 
greater strength, authority, and force, and could not peni the Faniey and Central Provinces ag i 

e ignored. absolutely essential; and holds that all Budgets 

The President’s Address was of an exhaustive should be referred to these councils for TE 
character. The Congress, he said, now demanded. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who presided, said they were 
i 7 modest reforms in the Administration leading to the to consider a subject of very great importance, which 
a wero greater happiness and contentment of the people. as British subjects, ought to be specially interesting 

The aim of the Congress was to assist the Govern- tothem. He hoped the matter would be calmly con 

a ment, not to revolutionise it. The Administration sidered. (Cheers. \ Mr. M. A. Ghani, in moving the 
needed liberalising and placing on broader founda- resolution, expressed his pleasure at seeing Indians 
tions. He emphasised the necessity for holding and Englishmen gathered together for the considera- 
competitive examinations for the Indian Civil Ser- tion of this deeply interesting question. ( Cheers.) At 
ue simultaneously in England and India. He present the Indian subjects of the Queen had not the 
aes Hin oes people would aso return shgniest hand in the administration of the affairs of 

: 1 Naoroji to Parliament. He regretted their owncountry. Theywh re born in thate : 

ee th Lb. t nce ry y who were born in thatcountry 

r et Be fire. LE Roe reason on Tolima yare claiming, if not a predominant, at least an equal 

COLT ing ee n did not include share in its government. At present they had not a 

a nate eee guiating expenditure so shadow of anything like self-government. Giving 

RE Pp o£ no good to the country. eee avai ere should be a reform in the 

“a yon OF councils, Mr. Ghani went on to say that 
5 Bian De. ae hove pvers passed in the country with the 
At to-day’s sitting of the Indian National Con E fd Say TOA ete no: cause tp 

-Bress the opinion was strongly expressed that mG ois with Hone B Tro Coran eut ya a 

pod would come from the Royal Commission ga Indi Ti Fa a o desiros OF the Beeps of 

dian Expenditure, of which Lord Welby is chair asked tho Doctinn veo be strengthened. He 
man, unless the policy regulating the ATEA Aale ae nies) hiy pne eumories should Tot 

Was inquired into; and, further, that the proceedines in T nae of the administrative ability which existed 

‘of the Commission should be conducted with open aside e heres it all at a Bron Ox 

doors. The real source of financial o ae ies Soud cheers.) Mr. Balfour had uated het 
“Gnas held, was the “appalling Military and Home held by the otras Woe the sword and would be 
A rt. pechengs: This, it was declared, of India for ieee e Brit ete od 

een. x se my ou 
; acknowledged by expert authorities. during the Mutiny had it at 


agate EGINDA 


mis 


ritish power have been 


_ The subject of the proposed legislation to restrict loyalty of some of the India Sata ? “(Choe otha 
, ? (Cheers. ey 


the finality of jury verdicts was next discussed. It owed England a great debt of gratitude for th 
ude tor the’ 


spread of Western ideas. The : 
: _ eas. y did not want a 

p coe for India. All they wanted was a. fair 
gainst any such modification. Connects the selection of members for the Legislative 

è & with another subject, the Coney ouncils, which should haye Kone S. A: 
‘declared that the'oxtensi Jee tho Congress dictative or executi > consultative and not ~~ | 
muathaiioher of tensive engagement of Indians- Ghaswalla ecutive functions. (Cheers.)—Mr., 
be not possible itl ey yee Government service was that the electi the 

Commons?” Resolution a rh gryen 10 the House of a Todi 

E Sagar eo A a i : ; : , 3 
_ examinations in India and ade simultaneous immemorial in the vill ae ped nee from time ¿i 
‘he occupation of Chitral i nities, and was i 


_ Dealin 


that, W h ere el aie su bj ects, and hel p th 
. ji . > l . 
; oria po. 1¢ y $ D. essings of self = go vern 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
The Editor of Inpra cannot hold himself responsible in any 
case for the return of MS. He will, however, always be 
glad to consider any contributions which may be submitted 


to him; and when postage stamps are enclosed every effort , 


will be made to return rejected contributions promptly.— 


Address: Editor of Inpra, 84 and 85, Parace CHAMBERS, | 


WrstMInsTER, Lonpon, S.W. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The annual subscription to Inpra (post free) is six shillings 
for England and six rupees for India. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance. Remittances, or communications 
relating to subscriptions or to any other matter of business 
connected with Inpra, should in all cases be sent to the 
Manager of Inpa, 84 and 85, Patack CHAMBERS, WEST- 
MINSTER, Lonpon, S.W. 

Cheques and Post-office orders should be made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of Inpra can be obtained from the Offices of the Paper ; 
from Mr. Elliott Stock, Paternoster Row, Lonnoy, E.C. ; 
from Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Co., TRINITY STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

Inpra presents unique advantages as an advertising medium. 
‘All communications.as to advertisements should be sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of Inpra, 84 and 85, Patace 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, Lonpon, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 
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THE ELEVENTH CONGRESS. 


«& Or all the many acts of injustice which have 
« marked the conduct of the Government of India of 
“ late years, there is,” wrote Sir Richard Garth last 
spring, “none in my opinion which can at all com- 
“pare with their insolent treatment of the Indian 
“National Congress. There is no subject, I con- 
“sider, upon which the English press and the 
“ English public have been so cruelly and per- 
“ sistontly misled by the Government party.” Sir 
Richard Garth wrote these words neither as an 
ignorant amateur nor as a Radical revolutionary. 
As Chief Justice in Bengal he had ample oppor- 
tunities of estimating the value of the Indian 
National Congress while, as regards the general 
direction of his political sympathies, he has declared 
himself to be at least as strong a Tory as the late 
Sir George Chesney. Of that departed worthy we 
need only say that his invective provoked from Sir 
Richard Garth a rejoinder as complete as the most 
ardent supporter of the Congress could wish. It 
was said of the Congress by ignorant or malicious 
detractors that it represented a class apart from the 
people of India, and that its proceedings were 
mischievous where they were not meroly silly. 


contrary, pto 


Sir 


body who had studied the facts knows perfectly 
well, that while the Congress is courageous, patriotic 
and loyal in its aims, it is thoroughly representative 
in its composition. Sir Richard Garth examined in 
particular the statistics relating to the Congress held 
at Allahabad in 1888, ‘The delegates numbered 
1,248, and they were directly chosen by more ~ 
than three millions of constituents. “The constitu- — 
“tion of this important body was thoroughly repre- 
“ sentative; it consisted of Princes, Rajas, Nawabs, 
“ fifty-four members of noble families, members of 
‘« Council, honorary magistrates, chairmen and com- 
‘ missioners of municipalities, : fellows of universi- 
“ ties, members of local boards, and professional F 
men, such as engineers, merchants, bankers, 
‘journalists, landed proprietors, shopkeepers, 
“ clergymen, priests, professors of colleges, Zemin- 
« dars, and others.” While the Congress delegates 
were thus drawn from all ranks and professions they — 
were no less representative of the varied religions of ~ 
the Indian people. Muhammadans and Hindus, 
Jains and Christians met together in common 
assembly to formulate the wishes of a people who, 
whatever may be their differences of race or creed, — 
are at least united by a common interest in good 
government and national prosperity. Since 1883 the 
Congress has become not less but more completely 
representative of the Indian people. Its influence 
and its activity are steadily growing, and there are 
grounds for believing that the attitude of individual 
officials towards it is becoming more sane. “Tt 
“seems to me,” wrote Sir Richard Garth in the 
article from which we have quoted, ‘‘that, so far 
“ from being in any way objectionable, the Congress 
“ affords an open, honest and loyal means of maki 
“ the views and wishes of the most intelligent se 
« of the Indian people known to the Governm 
u We want no secret societies either here or in 
“India.” Sir W. W. Hunter spoke to the samo effec 
last November. The Congress, as he truly said 
essentially the child of British rule, the product of 
our schools and universities. We have created ar 
fostered the aspirations which animate the Cor 
and it would be both churlish and unwiso to ref 
now to those aspirations both our sympathy nd 
respectful consideration. janie eas 
We have not yet before us a full repor 
oleventh Congress, which met at Poona on 
ber 27th. The president, Mr. 1 
is, as the Jadian Specta 
popular leader, a politician o 


and zeal, and a b mi 
> n h 
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significant proof of the vitality of the Congress 


tion committee said, completed its first cycle of 
ten years, and entered upon a second cycle with 
increased strength and authority. Tt is to bo re- 
gretted that the preparations for the Congress 
wero somewhat disturbed by differences of opinion 
between those of its supporters who are, and those 
who are not, advocates of social reform. For 
some years it has been the custom of the Congress 
to extend its hospitality to the Social Conference. 
The Congress building has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Conference either on the day following 
the meetings of the Congress or, when a Sunday has 
intervened, in the midst of them. On the present 
occasion some opposition was offered at Poona to 
this customary arrangement, and a dispute ensued 
which, although ‘its consequences will, we trust, 
be neither serious nor lasting, all British sympathisers 
with the Congress must deeply deplore. Some days 


= Conferencs had, in view of these'differences, decided 
-~ Dotto ask on the present occasion for the loan of the 
N Congress building. We are not, at the time of 
writing, aware whether this decision was final. But, 
if it was, we trust that circumstances will never 
again arise in which it may seem to be expedient. 
It may be doubted whether any single thing could 
be more detrimental to the Congress than the growth 
of a belief that its supporters were for the most part 
opposed to social reform. Undoubtedly they are 
not. The opinions of the majority are all the other 
way, and the recent dispute was, to a great extent, 
there can be little doubt, personal in its origin. But 
it should not be repeated. Even the appearance of 
hostility to social reform, or of competition between 
st the National Congress and the Social Conference, 
_ Gives cause fo the enemy to blaspheme. t 
that the harmony of the Poona Congress will not 
have been disturbed, nor its influence diminished, by 
Umstances arising out of what seems to haye 
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THE GREAT MOGUL! 


Dr. Holden, who dates from the Lick Observatory, 
Mount Hamilton, tells us that this charming and 
useful volume is the result of his reading in the 
original memoirs of the native historians of India 
and in the accounts of early ambassadors and 
travellers to the court of the Great Moguls, simply 
to while away the spare hours of a long and haras- 
sing winter. It was a fortunate chance. He found 
that, as judged by these memoirs and accounts, the 
representations of the personages in question in the 
ordinary books of referenco were inadequate and 
frequently incorrect. By-and-by there came into 
his hands a collection. of miniatures of the Mogul 
Emperors, some of which are copied in this volume 
and add largely to its value and interest. The 
natural consequence was to piece together repre- 
sentative extracts, with a running commentary of 
criticism. Hence the volume is in no sense a history 
of the three centuries from Tamerlane, but a free 
and easy companion volume of illustration, which is 
at the same time sufficiently complete to stand by 
itself. - It is just the kind of book that is most 
likely to attract fresh students to the careers of the 
Mogul Emperors, and to the later history of India. 

To most people, no doubt, the Mogul period is 
little more than a namo; ‘its impulses are alien, its 
note is foréign, and its history seems remote.” 
There remains, however, 2 fundamental interest in 
tracing the changes of feeling that came over the 
great sovereigns during those three eventful cen- 
turies, and the alterations worked out in the con- 
c Tho personal character- 
istics of the great rulers are perennially attractive to 
historical students, and it is to these that Dr. Holden 
directs his main attention. The comparisons he indi- 
cates, from time to time, between the kings and the 
peoples of the East and the West, are in the highest 
degree interesting and instructive. “The writings 
cf Oriental biographers,” he says truly enough, 
“require to be worked over into a new shape before 
they are acceptablo to Western readers.” The 
great thing is to gain the ear and the eye of the 
Western public for serious consideration of the his- 
torical development of the great Indian dependency. 

Dr. Holden commences with Tamerlane the Great, 
whose career at once furnishes a test of his historical 
sympathy and critical acumen. Hoe certainly stands 
the test with temarkablesteadfastness. To illustrate 
the position of Timur, he quotes from the friar Da 
eu beudaley whom Saint Louis of France sent on an 
F] biel to the Grand Khan of Tartary just after the 
a a e point of the thirteenth century, more than a 
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an explanation of the variety of arts known in 
Samarcand in the reign of Batu, the grandson of 
Chengiz- Khan : 

“The tolerance of Chengiz and his sons had ceased under 
Timur, and the Muslim mollahs ruled in all religious matters. 
But the arts of the architect, the goldsmith, the armourer, the 
weaver, had already been transplanted to these wilds from 
Europe, from China, from Africa, from Arabia, from Persia. 
Astronomy, mathematics, poetry, learning of a sort, were 
ciltivated, and the field was prepared for that remarkable 
advance in some of the arts (notably in architecture) which 
marks the period of Timur and his immediate successors.” 

An embassy from King Henry II. of Castile to 
Timur, in 1403-6, enables Dr. Holden to picture the 
court of the great warrior king, though not very 
vividly, and to give one of those striking comparisons 
that form such a valuable feature of his commentary : 

“ Perhaps the most striking idea to be obtained from the 
narrative is that the intellectual superiority of the envoys to 
the Moguls (which we unthinkingly and at once assume) is 
jess marked than one might have expected: Timur’s officers 
seem especially rude and ignorant as compared with the 
ish gentlemen. Timur’s court was not a mere assembly 
of his officials. It was organised in a fashion as orderly as 
that of the Spanish King. . . . Timur himself was a far more 
important figure than any of his Western contemporaries.” 
To complete the view of Timur, Dr. Holden outlines 
his life as told by the native historians, samples his 
maxims of government, and essays to reconcile these 
liberal-minded precepts with the known facts of his 
career. This isa very able and serviceable endeavour. 
As he says, “it is of immense interest to know that 
this absolute ruler even cared to appear to posterity 
as an enlightened king.” And he concludes that, 
‘í great as was his genius and success as a captain, 
we are forced to give an equal admiration to his 
intelligence as a ruler.” Timurs own explanation 
of his objects in coming to Hindustan, and of the 


5. 


’ motives that prompted his intention ‘to exterminate 


the idolaters of China,” are sufficiently curious from 
the Western and modern view. The comparison 
indicated by the death of Chaucer less than five 
years before the death of Timur is full of suggestion. 
The succeeding emperors are treated with like 
thoughtful care and discriminative illustration. 
Babar’s military activity and his personal virtues 
stand out in prominence, and Dr. Holden applies 
himself to read certain puzzles in his history. ‘This 
is his conclusion :— 
“Two sayings of Babar’s, placed. side by side, give the key 
to all his public actions. ‘ Inspired as I was with an ambition 
for conquest and for extensive dominion, I would not, on 
account of one or two defeats, sit down and look idly around 
me’ 7 and again, ‘ How can any man of understanding pursue 
such a line of conduct as, after his death, must stain his fair 
fame? The wise have well called Famo a second existence.’ 

_© The circumstances of Oriental and Western life are totally 
dissimilar. ‘Between us and them crawls tke nine-times- 
twisted stream of Death. If we can make the needed allow- 
ances for these diiterentes of time and circumstances, Babar 
will appear not unworthy to be classed with the great Ciesar 
as a general, ns an administrator, as a man of letters. His 
character is more lovable than Cvesar’s, and reminds us of 
Henry IV. of France and Navarre. He conguered India and 
founded a mighty empire. Take him for all in all, he was the 
most admirable of the Mogul kings.” 

Babar fulfilled the highest Turki ideal; he had 
‘prudence, knowledge, energy, ambition and gene- 
resity—qualities from which nobility draws its 
name.” His son, Humayun; spent his whole life in 


agitation or in exile, having too SfaOhGytukbiesendrkCoflect J 


human kindness for the vigour necessary in his cir- 
cumstances. The successive raids, sieges, captures, — 
flights of his reign «read like the annals of a band — 
of Sioux.” E 
“But the wars in Europe at the same epoch, were they 
materially different? We forget that modern war began with 
Napoleon’s campaigns. And as to the barbarous tribes, dowa 
not find almost exact parallels in the cruel revolutions in South 
American states even to-day? In Chile? In the Argentine? In 
Brazil? In Honduras? There are no prisoners taken. The 
corpses of the dead are terribly mutilated. The captured 
cities are looted, and their inhabitants inhumanly outraged.” 


Humayun set before himself three principles of con- 
duct in all circumstances: ‘‘ First of all, integrity of 
design; then, energy in action; and, finally, modera- 
tion jn success; ascribing all the glory to an over- 
ruling Providence, and nothing to the merits of 
man.” It was the second that he too often failed 
to carry out in practice. “ His renown has suffered,” 
Dr. Holden points out, “in that his reign came 
between the brilliant conquests of Babar and the 
beneficent statesmanship of Akbar; but,” he con- 
cludes, “ho was not unworthy to be the son of the 
one and the-father of the other.” = 

Tt is not necessary to follow the illustration. Yet 
it is-tempting enough. ‘The sketch of Akbar the 
Great is admirable; and, by this time, Dr. Holden 
finds, ‘‘ the blood of Timur had been thinned so that 
it ran calmly in the veins of a great statesman and 
a good king, and the lust of mere conquest was 
replaced by a siacere desire for ‘ the happiness and ~ 
prosperity of the husbandman.’” Very attractive, 
too, is the sketch of Jahangir, with the account of. 
Sir Thomas Roe’s mission to the Emperor's court. — 
“Tt is easily to be seen that tho real success of Sir 
Thomas’s mission was due to his personality, and 
not to the fame of England or to the value of his — 
sifts;” and “ that Sir Thomas Roe, a modern Briton, 
was continually and unconsciously comparing the ~ 
Emperor Jahangir with his own English king, not 
always to the advantage of the latter.’ A charming 
chapter is devoted to Nur-Mahal (the Light of the 
Palace), “ whose reign was nearly contemporaneous 
with that of King James I. of England, the successor — 
of Elizabeth, and who may fairly be compared with — 
that great English queen.” eae 

‘Tf we think of the contemporaries of the Indian Empress, 
we shall not find her equal. We are forced to go back to the 
great Elizabeth for a term of comparison even. While shi 
lived, Nur-Mahal was the greatest personage in all Asi, i 
not in the whole world.” ee 
For Shah Jahan and Aurangzob the work of B 
is laid under contribution., The Taj-Mahal 
tioned, as being the tomb of the wife of S 
—“a dream in marble, designed by 4 
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DITTICISMS.' 


ít STONY-HEARTED reviewer” has become a pro- 
verbial phrase, and like many proverbs it conveys a 
germ of truth. Itisin fact an illustration of what 
the serious call the natural law of adaptation to 
environment. Some of the tasks of the reviewer 
require the “heart bound round with oak and triple 
« brass? of Horace. His it is to venture on 
perilous voyages, and warn the unwary general 
reader of the dangers and trials that beset his 
course. It is only a sense of the’ essential loftiness 
of his mission that nerves him for the reading of 
such yolumes as “Divers Ditties,’ by Mr. A 
McMillan M.A. ‘The title is unfortunately chosen. 
It at once suggest comparisons with “ Departmental 
‘Ditties’ which in spite of Kipling “boom” and 
Kipling “slump”? remain the truest and most 
humorous sketches of Anglo-Indian life yet pub- 
lished. Nor does the preface greatly reassure the 
reader. There we learn that most of these verses 
have appeared in the poet’s corner of the Allahabad 
Pioneer, one set in the Literary World, and another, 
“Bonnie Bell,” in London Society.: The author 
expresses a hope that English readers will take an 
interest in the numerous types of Anglo-Indian 
which he endeavours to portray, and enumerates 
them. Surely it was rash enough to invite com- 
parisons by his choice of title, without directly 
challenging Kipling on his own ground by labelling 
ae characters with names and descriptions already 
amiliar to readers of ‘Departmental Ditties.” 
Messrs. Thacker and Spink'could have assured Mr. 


$ ‘McMillan, if they chose to give him information 
|: about their sales, that English readers do-take an 
Tee interest in Anglo-Indian types. But we very much 

a doubt whether that interest will take the form or go 
: the length of creating a demand for « Divers 


“ Ditties.” Acting apparently under the influence 
of the same Até that prompted the publication of 
the volume, the author gave first place to twelve 
pages of wilfully comic verses entitled « Auundorum 
“ Borooah,” an elaborate attempt to chaff one of 
the few Indian Civil Servants who have succeeded 
_ im overcoming the obstacles placed in the way of 
_ ative competitors by a jealous Government. The 
effect of this production, meeting the reader on the 
_ Very threshold, is to fill him with a foreboding that 

the author has with his Scotch name got little or 


y of that terrible drawback to liter, 

charm, Scotch wit. The impression is confirmed by 
2 more extended perusal of the book. “ Alun 
ae a poem free from all affectation of 


hat enviable gift, Scotch humour, and a. 


patience exhausted we feel inclined to applaud Mr, 
McMillan’s prayer on p. 5: 
‘* May vengeful Heaven strike me dumb ”’ 
or to accept without question his explanation on 
9. 
Pays “ I feel that not by slow degrees 
I grow beyond all hope insane ”’ 
and again to give in ouradherence to his description 
of the newspaper that published these versicles as 
“ The evil speaking Pioneer.” 
It is more especially in the explanatory footnotes 
that Mr. McMillan’s wit, freed from the trammels of 
metre, flaunts itself in all its beauty. Here is an 
instance: ‘‘The information contained in horo- 
“ scopes,” writes this acute Master of Arts, “is not 
“ always very exact, and, so far as exact, not always 
accurate.” The slender difference of meaning 
between the two words is an unsafe medium for 2 
funambulatory display of. Mr. McMillan’s genius, 
and he comes down heavily. In some cases he 
shows great consideration by enclosing the point of 
the joke in square brackets lest the incautious 
reader, stumbling upon it unawares, should hurt 
himself. For example: ‘Spins. Unmarried and 
“ {more or less] marriageable ladies are called spins 
“in India—short for spinsters? Or take this 
remarkably apposite reflection of an autobiographical 
nature :— 
“ Their own dear selves did much delight, 
And [sometimes] pleased their audience too.” 
This at once suggests the reason for the writing of 
“ Divers Ditties,” if not reasons for their publication. 
But for the latter proceeding, too, motives may be 
found on purely internal evidence, and, having so far 
quarrelled with the author, it is only fair that we 
should put on record the points in his work in 
which we fully concur. They are these: 
‘‘ The poet pines for laurelled fame 
His cankered brow to bind, 


His quest is but an empty name 
That fleeteth as the wind.” 


si Bong of eee along way after the ‘Song of 
‘í And the meed that labour and merit have missed, 
Falls to a fortunate dunce or drone.” 
But is that any reason why a presumably honest 
man should try to take advantage of fortune’s blind- 
ness by publishing the productions of a too little 
occupied leisure ?. 
if We appear to take too severe a view of a work 

which, in spite of some prejudiced opinions on 
Indian matters, is harmless, and shows here and 
there some traces of Merit, it is because we believe 
that while there is room in literature for third- 
rate prose, if, like a late Professor’s, it is 
valuable for the-information it embodies, no verse 


plied by its issue in book form, beauti- 
and bound, is a claim that cannot be 
the minor poet is the 
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ever dined with a deaf old gentleman, and been 
forced to repeat for the latter’s benefit his best after- 
dinner witticism that had set the table in a roar, he 
would have found in the faint indulgent smile which 
greeted its third repetition an object-lesson illustra- 
ting the difference between sparks thrown off in the 
clash of conversation and the steadier flame necessary 
tọ illuminate permanent productions. Many a wit 
has ruined his reputation by publishing, and we can 
quite believe that the author of “Divers Ditties” 
has had some reputation as a wit. Finally, we have 
one word of comfort for Mr. McMillan. In a 
ballad entitled ‘‘On the Road to Pepityapore’’—once 
more we join issue with the author on the presump- 
tuous choice of a title—he says :— 
«í But often in camp when the day’s work is sped, 
As I sit by my fire with the stars overhead, 
Old memories pondering 0’er, 

I think of the lass with the dark beaming eye, 

‘And swear to hold dear till I drivel or die, 

That sweetest of hours by the tamarind high, 

On the-road to Pepityapore.”” 

Let Mr. McMillan be comforted. He is absolved 
from his oath. He has drivelled. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Major-General Sir Edwin Henry 
Hayter Collen, K.C.1.E., as Military Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General of India, in suc- 
cession to Sir Henry Brackenbury, whose tenure of 
the appointment expires in April next. 

Mr. Bertram Currie, who was appointed to the 
Council of India in 1880 for his special knowledge 
of financial subjects, ceased to be a Member of the 
Council on December 11th, by the operation of the 
Act which forbids any further extension of his 
tenure of the appointment. 


Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart, governor of 
the Chelsea Hospital, has been reappointed to the 
Council of India for a further period of five years. 
This mark of favour from the Government will (said 
the St. James's Gazette) give great satisfaction in 
India, where Sir Donald won his honours, and for 
the welfare of whose army he has worked with 
incessant vigour on the Council since his first appoint- 
ment-in 1885. It is interesting also from the fact 
that Lord George Hamilton has not allowed Sir 
Donald’s views on the Chitral question to put an 
end to his usefulness on the Council. Sir Donald 
was one of the staunchest supporters of the Chitral 
policy of the late Government, since reversed by the 
present Administration. The Council now consists of 
ten members, and there is some speculation as to 
whether the vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Mr. Bertram Currie will be filled up, differences of 
opinion prevailing as to whether the Council need 
exceed the statutory minimum of ten. 


Those who, like ourselves (wrote the Westminster 
Gazette) cannot accept the so-called forward policy 
in India will be glad to see that it has been decided 
to reappoint so experienced a trans-frontier sol 
and oppouent of further anne<@tioie 


ean) 


west as Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart as member 
of the Council of India for a further period of five 
years. But what about Mr. Balfour’s assertion that 
all those who are against the forward policy are un- 
mindful of the “honour” of England? Why, then, 
honour Sir Donald? 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the — 
appointment of Mr. Stephen George Sale, barrister- 
at-law, to be a judge of the High Court at Calcutta, 
in the room of Mr. John Freeman Norris, Q.C., who ~ 
has been permitted to retire. ee 


Mr. Chamberlain has cancelled the regulations. 
under which competitive examinations for colonial 
cadetships have hitherto 
Service Commissioners have agreed that examina- 
tions for these appointments shall in future be held 
simultaneously with the examinations for Class I. 
clerkships in the Home Civil Service and for the 
Indian Civil Service, under regulations identical, so 
far as the subjects of examination are concerned, 
with those prescribed for the Class I. and Indian 
Civil Service schemes. The change will come into 
effect at the examination to 
if any vacancies for colonial cadetships are then 
offered for competition. It is to be hoped that India 
will be credited with a fair share of the saving which 
will thus be effected. 


A banquet was given on St. Andrew’s night, at 
the Holborn Restaurant, to Mr. Moolraj Bhagwa- ~ 
nani, ‘‘ who, as the foremost son of the native State 
of Khairpur, has been the first to achieve success as: — 
a scholar, gradu-te, and barrister.” Mr. Moolraj 
Bhagwanani is the son of the Minister of the State 
of Khairpur, and was sent to England by the late — 
Amir to qualify himself for the highest post in the 
State. A distinguished company assembled to do- 
him honour on the eve of his 
including Judge Bagshawe, Professor Murison, Mr- 
Henry, and Mr. Manomohan Ghose. oe 

It is satisfactory to have to record that Indian 
questions are exciting increasing interest in England 
Besides the meetings which are usually held at this: 
time of the year by the East India Association and 
the National Indian Association, two other meetin 
in the first week of December, one i 
nexion with the Balloon Society, and the ot 
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es “results of British rule in India, contended that it was 
not an unmixed blessing, for from personal expe- 
rience he could say that all except the money-lending 
- classes had been impoverished, as a natural conse- 
ae quence of a policy which necessitated the heavy 
drain of fifteen to twenty millions sterling per 
annum from India to England. This statement was 
mere than Mr. Crouch could stand. Addressing the 
meeting, he laid it down that anyone could see for 
_ himself that all classes of persons in India were 
" More prosperous now than they were in former times, 
and as to the enormous drain of money referred to 
by Mr. Nundy, he was strongly of opinion that the 
greater the drain of money from a country, the 
-greater was its prosperity. This remark provoked 
considerable merriment, which was resumed: when 
Mr. Connell, in his final reply, threw over Mr. 
; Crouch, whom he had referred to as an authority. 
< Mr. Connell could not hare done otherwise. He 
has himself written some very interesting papers on 
“Indian Pauperism: its Causes and Effects,” and 
_ he holds decided views on the consequences of this 
heavy drain of money from India to England. 


A drawing-room meeting, at which a large number 
of European and Indian ladies and gentlemen were 
_ Present, was lately held at the house of Lord Hob- 
house, when Mr. Manomohan Ghose gave an inte- 
resting address on social progress in India during 
the last thirty years, and pointed out that it was a 
fallacy to suppose that the people of India were at a 
standstill in- their ideas upon social and domestic 
_» matters. He confined his remarks entirely to the 
Bengal Presidency, and adduced facts which go far 
to absolve Bengalis from the reproach, constantly 
levelled against them, of caring more for political 
advancement than for moral and social reform, 


On December 9th, at the Balloon Society, an 
animated debate took place on a paper read by Miss 


l; 
t 


: Müller, entitled “‘Anglo-Indians in India.” Tho 
: feo the debate, whilst giving Anglo-Indians 


for their good intentions, deprecated the 
and the absence of sym- 
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of the proclamation issued at the time of the advance 
of the British troops; (ii) That, as the expedition 
was of a punitive nature, 1t was unnecessary to occupy 
the country; (iii) That it imposed on the people of 
India an unnecessary and cruel burden both in the 
expense of the expedition and in the expense at- 
tendant on retention; (iv) That the country was 
barren and without any resources which could be 
developed; and (v) That the occupation of the country 
would lead to further complications and afford fresh 
grounds for aggression on the part of the British 
Government. A lively discussion followed, and the 
sense of the meeting was, as might be expected, 
against the policy of occupation. 


LORD HOBHOUSE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Lord Hobhouse has played a conspicuous part on 

the Imperial stage. Yet he does not regard smaller 
duties as fit only for those who have not been rulers 
over ten cities. When the newly formed London 
County Council chose him as an Alderman in 1888, 
he accepted the office, and for some time worked 
heartily as Chairman of the Corporate Property 
Committee, and as a member of various other 
committees. Failing health and the influenza are 
answerable for his retirement from London’s Par- 
liament. As he himself says: “A man might give 
up all his life to the work of the County Council, 
and do little else, so absorbing is it.” Yet Lord 
Hobhouse is still a Vestryman, interested as a 
lawyer in the legal affairs of Marylebone and just 
now in the revision of the Vestry bye-laws. As the 
clock neared noon he informed me that Vestry work 
was awaiting his attention. 
_ Tt need scarcely be said that Lord Hobhouse is a 
judge of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
that he is a K.C.S.I. and a C.I.E., or that for five 
years he served in India as Legal Member of the 
Supreme Council of the Viceroy. Lord Hobhouse 
sailed for India in 1879, 

“Lord Mayo,” he said 
question, “ was Viceroy when I was first appointed, 
but his assassination in the Andaman Islands quickly : 
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superintend every measure, and to pilot most of 
them through Council. Perhaps the most difficult 
and laborious one was the remodelling of the Civil 
Procedure Code. But though I was the mouth- 
piece for it, and in the last resort responsible for its 
contents, the hardest part of the work was done by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, the Secretary of the Legislative 
Department and my successor as Law Member, a 
draftsman of rare skill and ability, and equipped 
with great knowledge of the subject.” 

“Was any effort made to ascertain native 
opinion?” 

“Yes, such as our position allowed. All points 
of importance were submitted to the provincial 
authorities, who in their turn consulted such [ndian 
gentlemen as were likely to give useful opinions— 
a very poor substitute for the searching public dis- 
cussion of England, but the best we could get. And 
ow: first proposals were otten modified, sometimes 
abandoned, under its in fluence.” 

“Prom the purely legal point of view, I suppose, 
itis an advantage as regards the actual passing of 
measures to work under non-representative institu- 
tions, as there is less need to wait upon public 
opinion ?” 

Lord Hobhouse shook his head emphatically. “No, 
no; avery grave disadvantage. You may seem to 
move on faster, but what does that matter, if the 
ground is not sure under your feet? Under a 
despotism, you do not know where the people are, 
you grope in the dark. You wonder what they 
think of a measure, whether it is in advance of 
public opinion, and if so, how much; you have not 
the guidance of representative bodies.” 

“The organisation known as the Indian National 
Congress is believed to help officials to ascertain the 
state of opinion. Do you agree with its policy ?” 

«I must confess that of recent years Indian affairs 
have not so much occupied my mind as they perhaps 
ought to do. I have more and more devoted such 
energy as- I have left to affairs at home. But 
naturally I regard any change or movement with- 
out ascertaining public opimion as dangerous, and 
it seems to me the Government of India should 
welcome any help that such a body as the Congress 
can give them. ‘So for as I can learn, its leaders 
have shown ability and moderation.” 

“Tt seems to have provoked abuse from the 
Anglo-Indian press.” 

‘£ When I was in India the English papers I saw 
struck me as being ably and temperately conducted. 
But sinco our system has brought so many active, 
ambitious and educated Indians to the front, I 
suspect some feeling has arisen, and I dare say, 
expressed itself. But mind, I do not profess to 
judge of this, as I do not read Indian papers.’ 

‘Still, you have observed the recrudescence of tho 


“I am afraid that I hold unpopular opinions upon 


it, as I am opposed to the ‘forward’ policy. I 
shared Lord Lavwrence’s views on the subject. 


polig Zoro formed when I was little more 


. nents. They are very strong in India. Then, im 


1841. I then saw, and nothing has occurred to 
make me change that opinion, but everything to” 
confirm it, that a ‘forward’ policy is full of d 
and difficulty. Your frontier must be somewher 
An empire extended by conquest does not mean 
strength, but the contrary- And extension of 
territory is a costly business, both ia war and in 
the administration which follows. The expense Of ae 
organising newly acquired provinces is heavy, and — 
in the present critical condition of Indian finance — 
this is a consideration of the first importance. My 
conviction is that with contented Indian subjects 
no attack from outside need alarm us, Sver 
if anybody threatened it, and nobody has, tbat I 
know of. I think that we arə incurring the real 

and great dangers of insolvency or over-taxation to 
meet the imaginary danger of inyasion. Also that 
we meet it in the most blundering way, by extend- — 
ing our frontier, and holding posts further and 
further from our true base, the sea, and from the 
populous parts of India whence wə draw our 
resources.” 

“The wonder is how that policy of unceasing 
advance ever came to be begun. Since you saw its 
unwisdom at an early age, surely there were meni 
in England who perceived the dangers it entails?” 

‘Some statesmen opposed it, of course, but the 
naval and military and semi-military men of all 
countries favour conquest, and override their oppo- 


1838, Lord Palmerston was Foreign Secretary. He 
vigorously waved the British flag, and was possessed 
by jealousy of Russia, which was very unreasonable, — 
I have always thought.” eee. 
«I remember reading a forcible memorandum 
which the Queen sent to Lord Palmerston on his — 
failure to consult her sufficiently in the matter of 
foreign despatches.” = 
« Yos, he was afterwards dismissed, but had to 
come back. His popularity was very. great. He 
was not Foreign Minister when the Crimean wi 
broke out, but his influence would be on tha 
and during the war ho became Premier 
whether we think Lord Palmerston right or 
in his aggressive hostility to Russia, he was a 
efficient man, and a thorough master of his busi 
Later we had Disraeli for Minister, who: appeale 
the same feelings of jealousy of Russia when_ 
second Afghan war broke out. He follo 
merston’s game, but with far less ability and ke 
ledge. But there I am touching upon disp 
topics, nor can I compress into a sente C 
requires an essay. To mo nothing is cl 
that aggrandisement spells weakness, and 
difficulties with our neighbours, co 
energies in allaying thems. ee 
«Was it not Matthow Arnold 
‘French lack morals and th 
telligence? Perhaps wo don’ 
interests.” — 
“I don’t kno 
any better. Th 
haye not tho 
took Tu 
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educated and well read, and their pinions on 
i i j to them were well wort having.” 
iti 7 dia. Do you think there subjects known : i 
the E thetacten Èkely to prevent < Were there any pian gentlemen in the 
Indiar o ercising power wisely ?” Viceroy’s Council in your time f l 
ee odide “the Tadlans are mostly conquered “The Viceroy’s Gouget! A really two ee one 
é 7 jes ; is the Executive, on which are seven high state 
Ea aoe ae Geet tn viet oan onal officials, and there is no native of India ‘upon it. 
ete rio a Then the Council sits in its legislative capacity 
i i i d free peoples possess—for When the Cou s g 7 pacity, 
Be Secs tality of command ad the readiness there are about twenty members, and in my tims 
i A ertako eonlr But I am not a believer three or four of these were Indians. I believe the 
3 in race, as some men believe in it. I mean, I seeno number is larger now. Bis 
4 vast difference such as would entitle one race always . S. Bresxen. 
3 to rule and cause another to be ruled. Different races - 
FER have at different periods shown the qualities that we 
a associate with a ruling race. Sometimes one, some- LORD G. HAMILTON ON THRE 


“You spoke a moment ago, Lord Hobhouse, of 


times another, has been dominant. Few Indians COTTON DUTIES. 
haye had the training necessary for men who are to 
eg rule.” Lord George Hamilton, Secretary of State foe 


< You say that Indians are a conquered race. But India, received on December 11th, at the India 
is it not true that we conquered one section of them Office, a large and representative deputation of 


by means of another, and thus gained the supre- persons interested in the Lancashire cotton trade, 
macy?” < ; on the subject of the Cotton Duties. In reply to the 
“There is no Indian race, but AVE NO) deputation, Lord G. Hamilton said: 
nation, but many nations, religions, languages, castes STR ay lir Ci a u. genatal wish was T 
FEY Aea s s ARR s a general wish was cony. 
and other divisions, all ae digo weld paganoiher. to me from Lancashire that I should receive a deputation on 
That is how we, being solid, prevailed over the vast, the cotton duties, that I ought at once to accede to the request, 
incoherent mass. I believe the earlier conquerors, but I believe the majority of you know the conditions under 
Pathans and Mughals, found the same state of which I expressed my willingness to receive such a deputation. 
things, and prevailed in the same way. Besides, They are contained in a letter, and I think all those who have 
the ground is not entirely untrodden. We S heard that letter read will understand the reasons why I must 


eeii ll th Tadi l now speak with a certain amount of reserve. Several of the 
porrecity well that some Indians can Tule, for we speakers have reminded me that this is not the first timo T 
have seen, not to go back to Hyder Ali or to Sikh have had the honour to receive a deputation from Lancashire. 


or Mahratta chieftains, men like Dinkar Rao, Salar I went through the old agitation which took place some twent; 
Jung, Madhava Rao, very able administrators, Eyen years or more back, resulting iu the abolition of the duties 
inborn characteristics require opportunity, else de- imposed in India, and I am certain that no man who has had 
velopment is impossible The Goverment: mice be the official experience I have had and who has come into 


S contact with representatives of Lancashire ever can pretend 
- worked by means of Indians more and more. I that this question is a mere local one, or that those who speak 
am convinced that this is an absolute necessity.” or agitate upon it are influenced by motives either of selfishness 


ib “You remember, of course, the storm Lord Ripon pn of a ES) I have endeavoured always to lock at 
"Sat raised by holding such views. Aneglo-Ind; a e question from one point of view and one alone—namely, 
pi tested yi t E id glo-Indians pro from the Imperial view—(cheers)—not from the local interests 
ES against the idea that any posts should be of Lancashi the one side or 

eh: iven to Indians, except those that Eur i Now, it is admitted by every ono tb. tn other: 
eee £ y j pt ose at Muropeans did Now, it is admitted by every one that, excepting perhaps the 
a ; -not consider worth accepting. ties which race and religion may weave, the bonds of commerce 


a “Yes, and if ever a man moved cautiously in the 2° the most powerful instruments known for knitting together 


whenever it is in any way necessary 


id you see h of Indi in different a Policy Which sets great industrial communities 
much of Indian socie parts of the world i 
Hobhouse?” 24 ty, Lord 


“OF cou i fs : 
dian 3 ZE o sinens relations with many ae that, as locomotion and facilities of transport are i 
ee feces ce. 5 po ar Sense of the word acce erated and developed, so the power of trade and commerce 
EES aes said to b : integrating communities and empires is 
} poang an Indians. When people cannot eat ee Therefore, I have always treasured up the happy 
a household cannot controversy greet Prime Minister, who, in summing up the 
ersy twenty years ago, said this was a matter of 
oor ae 1t was only under conditions of | 
i; y that re se in a 7. 
ask about spciety. The had to such a policy. Course in any way ought to be 
among Muhammadans THE FINANCIAL : 
d'alti oubtless a : 5 Unt EXIGENCIES OF INDIA. 
© social fabric on Powerful cement of Diortunately, as several Speakers have admitted, that 


il and it was for the purpose of 
tion on a large were impos fe equilibrium in Indian finance that these duties 3 
finance eo begs ee they Were imposed the position of Indian 5 
improve. Referondo Perey and I hope it will continue to 

overnment bene has been made to members of the Indian 
suy that I hay roves to Sir James Westland. Let me 
James West Al oc & great many communications with Sir 
ng Collection. Peshcnah. & fairer, straighter, or stronger man I 
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have never met. He is bound to look at this question, as 
‘Finance Minister, from both sides, and I fird no bias or 
prejudice in his mind; indeed, in one sense, he is your best 
friend. If an equilibrium can be established between Indian 
expenditure and revenue, 50 that these duties can be dispensed 
with, it is admitted that they are the first tax that should be 
dealt with. No man has striven harder to effect that end than 
Sir James Westland, and if in the course of a few years that 
satisfactory result is attained, it will be more due to Sir James 
Westland than to any other living man. The principle in- 
volved is an important one, and I think some of the critics 
hardly realise the magnitude of the interests which you 
represent. Great Britain is the greatest manufacturing and 
exporting country in the world. I do not know if many people 
are aware that, taking the returns of the last ten years, the 
exports of the cotton trade alone comprise twenty-five per cent. 
on the average of the whole total annual exports of Great 
Britain. They amount on the average to the enormous total 
of sixty millions sterling. On the other hand, India is the 
great receiving market for cotton goods. Its population com- 
prises one-fifth of the human race, and it has taken during 
the past ten years on the average from thirty to forty per cent. 
of the total cotton exports of this country. Therefore, the 
question is one which you are perfectly right in raising in the 
shape you have done. I have looked at it from both points of 
view. No one will contend that it is for the benefit of India 
that the consumers there should pay five per cent. more than 
they did before; and therefore, if a satisfactory equilibrium 
between income and expenditure could be established, it would 
be as much to the interests of India as of Lancashire that the 
duties should be abolished. It is, as has been observed, almost 
impossible to draw a hard and fast line through a vast number 
of varying qualities of goods and say that a tax shall only 
apply on this side of the line and not on the other. (Hear, 
hear.) The inevitable tendency of increase on one side is to 
draw up those on the other in sympathy with it, and therefore 
the Indian consumer will understand that in the aggregate he 
pays under this system more for his cotton goods than the 
Government receive from the duties imposed. Therefore, we 
are all agreed that if we had the power to dispense with these 
duties we would gladly do so. There is equal agreement as to 
the conditions under which the duties were imposed. Sir H. 
Fowler stated in the clearest possible manner that, in his 
opinion, the duties were in no sense to be protective. And he 
was so confident that they would not operate in that direction 
that he did not consult Parliament before imposing them. The 
Indian Government have fully accepted the conditions under 
which alone they were to legislate, and it will be observed that 
in the circular recently addressed to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce they announced that they intended loyally to adhere 
to the conditions. 


THE ALLEGED DELAY. 


Now I come to the main point of the speeches—namely, that 
there has been considerable and even, as some put it, un- 
warrantable delay in answering the memorial I received some 
time back. On that point, I want gentlemen just to bear in 
mind what are the difficulties of the Council here and the 
Council in India. These duties have been imposed on the 
condition that an excise is to fully countervail the import duty- 
To establish perfect equality is an exceedingly difficult matter. 
Mr. Whittaker, who is a complete master of every technicality 
of the cotton business, met my predecessor, Sir H. Fowler, 
here with others on May 27th. Sir H. Fowler asked them to 
state in a succinct form on paper their case. It arrived on 
July 9th. You will see, therefore, that although they were 
experts, professing a knowledge of all the technicalities of the 
cotton trade, yet even in drawiug up one side of the case they 
occupied no less than six weeks. I do not think it is unrea- 
sonable that the Indian Government, who have to consider not 
one side only but both sides of the case, and—if we come to 
the opinion that any alteration is necessary—have to consider 
what those alterations should be, it is not unreasonable that 
we should be allowed a little time to mature our answer. I 
ean assure you that, so far from there being delay, as soon as 
the general election was over I took the matter in hand and 
have been in constant communication with the Indian Govern- 
ment ever since. Now, you will understand that it would havo 
been easy to have sent an answer very qui 
of that kind. Whenever a petition or a memorial is addre 
to a Government praying for alteration in a tariff, 
< CC-0. Gun 


ckly to a memorial 


ment wishes to refuse the memorial they can answer quickly; 
put if, on the other hand, they believe there is something in - 
the memorial that requires further consideration, and that — 
upon further consideration legislation may be necessary, then 
the ganom is changed. It is a cardinal maxim in tariffs that 
no Government should allow a great interval to elapse between 
the declaration of their intention and their action upon such 
intention. You kmow it is the invariable practice when any 
deputation waits on the Chancellor of the Tecate in refer- 
ence to any existing tax that they do not get a final answer 
until he introduces the Budget. Now, we have made con- 
siderable advance; and I hope that in the course of a very 
short time we may be able to give you an answer. To evor 
pledge that my predecessor made, of course I adhere; and 
sincerely hope that whatever conclusions we may arrive at 
may in some way contribute towards the re-establishment of 
the prosperity of your industry. Mr. Holmes drew attention 
to the great difference between the amount of piece-goods 
exported last year and this year, and he seemed entirely to: 
attribute the difference of 22} per cent. to the action of the 
cotton duties. But it must be recollected that last year the 
exports to India were exceptionally high. I believe they 
exceeded the quantity imported in any preceding year. Stocks 
were undoubtedly excessive at the commencement of the year, 
and I have little doubt that these excessive stocks contributed 
materially to the difference between the exports of this and 
last year to which attention has been called. But I quite 
admit the force of one statement made by different speakers. 
When a trade is in so depressed a condition as the Lancashire 
cotton trade is, uncertainty as to its future tends greatly to 
aggravate that depression. 


WHAT LANCASHIRE HAS TO FACE. 

I have looked at the question perfectly impartially, and F 
say frankly to you that I do not believe, sven if it were 
possible, that repeal would at once bring to you all the 
prosperity you anticipate. From the figures relating to the 
exports of India I find that during the last ten years the value 
of cotton exports from Great Britain to countries other than 
India has not increased, but, on the other hand, the ex 
from the Indian mills during that period have literally doubled, 
and there is this year a large increase in the amount e: z 
Therefore, it is clear that quite independently of these import 
duties, and in places where they do not operate, there is 
increasing competition between the products of Indian and 
Lancashire cotton mills. It is better to look the situation in 
the face. You have to deal with new conditions of competition. 


fa 


EQUALITY OF TREATMENT. 


I have belief in the capacity of Lancashire to adapt 
to almost any condition, provided she has fair play. 
fair play you ask from d 
common with their predecessors, ate Į. 
play, and by fair play I mean prefect eq ek. 
(Cheers.) You ask for nothing more, and, as I understand, 
Bombay asks for nothing more. You have stated that the 
Indian Government have unduly consulted the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce and merchants upon their legislation, 
but you must recollect that the cotton merchants at Bombay 
were the only persons whom the Indian Government € 
consult. And you con redecessor in 
office did not suffici Well, I an 


herself 


to a certain extent, wl 


pos: 


ind 


duties, whatever is done now should 
and finally. In whatever spirit any cl 
it must be of an ey Brie i 
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and- decision of the Indian Government, and I will 
orward to the Indian Government the substance of the com- 
“munications which, you have made to me, and I am quite 
confident these communications will be received in a sympa- 
thetic and equitable spirit.” (Cheers.) 


reply 


LORD JAMES’S REPLY TO SIR H. JAMES. 


Lord James of Herofotd, formerly Sir Henry 
James, Q.C., M.P., delivered at Bury, Lancashire, 
on November 20th, a farewell address to his former 
constituents. His remarks included the following 
_ passage referring to the Indian cotton duties. The 
Contrast between it and the speech which Sir Henry 

James delivered in the House of Commons last 

February is interesting and instructive :— 

_ “There is cne question which I krow is of great interest to 

the whole of Lancashire, and therefore, of great interest to 

you. The textile trade of this great community is at present 

in such a condition that anything that affects its interests, any - 
thing tliat hampers its free action, must be a matter of acute 
importance to Lancashire men. Therefore, I am certain you 

_ willfully appreciate the view that has been expressed by the 
representatives of Lancashire, and in a humble way by your 
former member, and expressed in a far more emphatic manner 
5 by your present member, that the existence of import duties 
L affecting the importation of our goods to India, so long as they 
x Afford protection, and, therefore, opposition to Lancashire, is a 
~ matter deserving of the fullest consideration of the Govern- 

"tent, {Cheers.) It is no very difficult task to make clear to 

those I now address the position which this question now 
/ -  sceupies. There can be no misunderstanding, I think, as to 


soon as the financial condition of India will ermit.” Th 
ion deals with duties that are protective in their iii 
that, in my opinion, the 


. eir character isnot aff fi 

In a debate that took place in Bebrabey i 
'y Fowler, representing the Government, 
d not intend to sanction duties that were 


t Lancashire 
occurred through the serious ‘lines of Sir 
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allowed such a difference to exist between the import dut 
and the countervailing duty. I know Sir Henry Fowler welj, 
I am certain he is a man who would have been true to every 
word he uttered. He would have kept faith to the fullest 
extent, and, if he had remained Secretary of State for India, 
if it could have been shown that there was this difference 
-between the two things, the duties would have been modified, 
Before the statement arrived at the India Office, however, the 
Jate Government, I think, ceased to exist, and the duty of 
carrying out the views which have Leen expressed by Sir 
Henry Fowler devolved upon the present Government. I am 
in a position to state that the view he expressed against & 
protective duty, if it could be shown to be protective. is fully 
shared by his successor, Lord George Hamilton. The repre- 
sentation has been forwarded to India, and the Indian Govern- 
ment has had its attention called to the argument of Lancashire, 
It has been pointed out to India that if 1 his duty is protective, 
in the interests alike of India and Great Britain it ought to 
be modified. (Cheers.) I am sure there is not a person in 
Lancashire who will not be reasonable in this matter. The 
Government have not to act as individual men. They are 
not, as I was in February, a representative of Lancashire 
stating the Lancashire case. They must act judicially in this 
matter, and one necessity of judicial action is that both sides 
of the case should be heard. India has a right to be heard in 
this matter. (Hear, hear.) She is a vast portion of this great 
Empire. Her population, I think I am right in saying, repre- 
sents one-fifth of the population of the world. She is a great 
market for Lancashire, and anyihing that causes India to be 
disaffected, that shakes our moral power in India, will strike a 
blow against our Empire in every portion. You have no reason 
to be afraid. As far as I know, the Government of India has 
never asked for a duty that shall be protective. I am. encou- 
raged to hope by one fact that there will be generous treat- 
ment of this question by the Indian Government, and that 
there will be no attempt to support protection, if it be shown 
that protection does really exist. I may mention to you that 
there was a 5 per cent. duty on coarse yarns going into Burma. 
It was pointed out that that duty was protective, and the 
Indian Government, exercising its own power, when convinced 
that the duty was protective, reduced the 5 per cent. duty to 
a merely nominal sum, so that it does not affect the manufac- 
turer here at all. (Cheers.) That which has been done there 
one may naturally hope will be the principle upon which the 
treatment of this complaint by Lancashire will be dealt with. 
Whilst I am certain that justice will be done by the Indian 
Government, I am happy to think that Lancashire is not un- 
reasonable. I noticed that on Saturday last a convention, as 
it was termed, of well-known Lancashire men, mostly connected 
with the textile trades and largely interested in this question, 
met in Manchester. The demand they conveyed to the Govern- 
ment was that there should be such a readjustment of the 
Indian excise duties as would deprive the import dutiies of 
their present protective character, and that the duties should be 
Proliched as soon as the financial position of India would permit. { 
mie ite Teasonable demand, and for the reasons that I have at 
given to you, unless it can bé shown that these duties are not 
Bape ed ener Is every reason to hope that an equitable modifi- 
ss Re effected. All that I am entitled to say 
thas nee ere 1S no reason to doubt that that modifi- 
wul be promptly brought into effect.” (Cheers.) k 
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H. Sth Lancers during the Indian Mutiny. 
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the softer side of the soldier, whose thoughts always 
turned to his wife and children at Kussowlee. When 
the Mutiny broke out, Captain Anson had already 
geen some twenty years’ service in India, and had 
done good service in the field at the battle of Puniar, 
and at Sobraon, in the Sutlej campaign, and at 
Gujarat and .Chilianwallah in 1849. His excellence 
as an officer and his absolute devotion to military 
duty are unimpeachable. Yet the cast of his coun- 
tenance and the tone of these Letters irresistibly 
suggest that he would have been more fully in his 
element in charge of some retired English cure of 
souls. The tenderness of his conscience is indicated 
in his keen sense of responsibility at those intervals 
when he was temporarily placed in command of his 
regiment. His home affections were peculiarly deep 
and strong. ‘‘ How much I should like to see dear 
little C. in her new brown straw bonnet!” he writes 
from the camp at Fategarh, January 19th, 1858. 
“ How my heart yearns after you all! ‘This separa- 
tion from you all for so long is, to a man of my 
temperament, a very sore calamity.” He was con- 
stantly writing to his wife, often under the most 
unpromising circumstances. Throughout the Letters 
the tone is profoundly religious, but always manly. 
Major Anson bore a part, at times with conspicuous 
distinction, in the relief of Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, 
and Cawnpore. His last day’s york was twelve 
hours on horseback in front of Lucknow, on March 
6th, 1858. “It strained me all over,” he wrote on 
the 10th, “and I feel sonething like a wrec UT Male 
was presently invalided, but died at Dehra Dun on 
January 14th, 1859, at the premature age of forty- 
one. One closes the volume with the feeling of 
tragedy. 

Major Anson was profoundly impressed with the 
religious aspect of the situation. “There is no 
doubt,” he writes (June 12, 1857, Camp Delhi Can- 
tonment), “that the rod of God is upon us, that 
men’s hearts are failing them for fear, that God is 
proving us, bringing us into the snare, and laying 
trouble upon our loins.” For (Aug. 27, 1857, Camp 
before Delhi) ‘‘in building up India, we have 
thought too much of Mammon and too little of 
God.” Again (Sept. 18, 1857, Camp before Delhi): 
“Prayers will avail more than all the pomp and 
circumstance of war and our own arm of flesh to 
secure our ultimate success.” Major Anson is 
greatly shocked at the reprisals of cruelty that 
frequently occurred, and even at the lengths to 
which some of our troops carried the license of 
plunder. 

The following passage is thoroughly characteristic: 
it is dated Feb. 27, 1858, Camp Newelgunge (10 
miles from Bunnee). 

ic T found the honse (residence of one of the ministers of the 
King of Oudh) gutted, and burning—Eyans, the Commissioner, 
with some of his police, and accompanied by those prime 
looters, F. and E., having yesterday worked their will on it. 
F. wanted to present me with a whole handful of little grotesque 
brass gods and goddesses, and I at first thought that, inasmuch 
as they cowld not be well broken, they would be just the things 
for the children to play with; but, on maturer consideration, 
T returned the curiosities to him, because they might perchance 
give an idolatrous turn to the pets, when they saw the servants 
sulaaming to them, and bringing offerings of rice, etc., ete. 
Don’t you think I was right? ‘They were, barring this, such 
capital playthings that I was sorely tempted to take them.” _ 
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Major Anson describes in these letters the current 
events within his own circle, with only the briefest 
references to outside events. It is extremely curious: 
that the two or three mentions of Baird Smith should 
be quite unimportant, and that Aleck (Gen. Sir A.J 
Taylor’s name should not (so far as we have noticed) 
occur in these pages. Sir James Brind ‘once or 
twice passes across the scene. There are apprecia- — 
iive references to the Lawrences; and a great many 3 
details about Sir Hope Grant and General Showers, 
and Sir Dighton Probyn. Hodson comes in once or 
twice, and later on Havelock and Outram, and Sir 
Colin. But these letters can only supplement the 
general narrative in small details. When Nicholson 
arrived in camp, there is nothing to indicate his 
reputation or importance. Perhaps Major Anson 
assumed ample knowledge in his correspondent. On 
Nicholson’s death, “a great loss indeed he is tothe — 
army.” ‘The other references of any. consequence 
are worth quotation, as showing Nicholson’s temper 
of mind :— . 3 

“I meta crowd of natives on my way to church this moni- 
ing (Sept. 6, 1897, Camp before Delhi), and Nicholson was in 
the middle of it haranguing the Europeans, and bidding them - 
for their own interest and comfort conciliate the affections of 
the Punjabees lately arrived in camp, saying that even the 
vile refuse who have so deeply revolted from us could and did, 
as in the instances of the 35th and 26th, appreciate brotherly 
regard from Europeans ; that it was just now of more impor- 
tance than they imagined to keep on the best of terms with 
the brave northern levies, and that they were sure to rea the 
reward of doing so in ensuring their hearty friendship and co- 
operation in the field. I stopped and listened to him for some 
time; he has a bad voice, but spoke with good and earnest 
feeling.” : j 
That is a very pleasant glimpse of Nicholson. The ~ 
next shows him in the fatal street of Delhi: : 


:I am sorry to say (Sept. 19, 1857) tbat we failed in an 
attack on the Lakore Gate, through seme unaccountable 
backwardness of our Sth and 75th who could not be persuaded 
to advance, though Lieutenant Briscoe, of the 75th, sacrificed 
himself (being killed by a shower of grape} in a vain endeavour 
to rouse them. Nicholson's Europeans showed a similar 
recreancy on the 1 ith, when ordered to storm the Burn Bastion. 
He called upon them repeatedly to advance, and, finding that 
they did not, turned round to harangue them, and had gobak ae 
far as ‘I never would have thought that Europeans would — 
have quailed before niggers,” or words to that etfect, when he 
poor gallant fellow, fell mortally wounded, for the doctors 
have but very slight hopes of his recovery, the ball having” 
smashed his ribs and sent the bones right into his lungs, 
causing fearful inflammation.” ae 
Those are not the only examples of disgraceful 
recreancy mentioned. The potty details, however, 
bring out vividly the daily troubles in camp— 
preciousness of a glass of beer, or a cup of tea; 
newspaper, and the discomforts of the heat ani 
rains and the flies and the decate bodi 
men and carcasses of animals. The scenes 
Delhi on the capture are in many p 
depicted. Later, too, Major Anson 
clearly the embarrassment caused 1} 
of the women and children, and mor 
laments over the indiscriminate rep 
ally he has an eye for the ht 
grim enough, of the situation. 

«<4 Sepoy of He J 
had fifty rounds: of ammunii 
of life. : 


fe 
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second time the bystanders laughed, wid he laughed too. Three 


yolleys put an cnd to his existence.”” 

7 Again: : : 
SS jequet yesterday Evans caught a venomous snake. 

TE RE 7 bite his cap, and then seized it 

> the exposed its 


£ e made the reptile iS cap, a 
- by the back of the neck, and, holding it tight, ex 
awfully sharp and venomous fangs most richly to view. The 
cool way in which he held it and poked its mouth about amused 
. me much. He is fond of stalking musk-rats round the walls 
of the house, pouncing on their necks with his finger and 
tee thumb with great dexterity. He and Goldie have been amusing 
h themselves with blowing up with powder thousands of flies 
(Aug. 5, 1857)... Zar s 2 
+t ‘<Byans took the opportunity of going to sleep in a puddle. 
f He is the strongest man I know. Yesterday he was two hours 
up to his breast in water under a burning sun surrounded by 
alligators, which he was attempting to catch by their noses. 
He has only got a slight cold to-day (Aug. 18, 1857).’ 

Major Anson was under no illusion as to the 
difficulties in taking Delhi, and offers many shrewd 
a criticisms on his leaders. He reflects also the feeling 
ERN of neglect from home. On August 11th he writes : 
: : «They do not yet appear at home to have their eyes 

sf yet app ees y; 
half open to the gravity of the crisis.” And on the 
97th: ‘We shall not be, humanly speaking, much 
indebted to the good people at home for the happy 
result of our exertions and endurance before Delhi. 
Their apathy, culpable in the extreme, seems to reign 
: supreme, and they will require to hear the news of 
af the fearful Cawnpore massacre bofore shaking it 
off.” On August 29th he prospects the new régime : 

ʻ We cannot do without a small native army, especially 
the frontier beyond Peshawar; but the new Beery i 
be as small as we can make it, and there will be no monsiers of 
Poorbeas in it. It will also be much more strongly officered 
and disciplined, and under the strictest surveillance of an army 
of Europeans double its present strength. Strong fortifications 
will be built at the principal stations, and powerful brigades 
eee payable coat, ey to march at an hour's 

: 18, you will see, wi th y régime 
present troubles are over.” ape es ISPS bye toathe 

If the volume be taken just for 
to be, it will be found of much 
interest. 


what it professes 
personal and collateral 


MYTHS AND FOLK-LORE. 


Chips from a German Workshop, B Ü 
ps, : kshop. F. Max MÜLLER 
K.M., Foreign Member of E h aa 
m dikon. Vol. IV.: Essays on Mythology 
Be Go o'k-Liore. (London: Longmans, Green, and 
: This thick volume compl 
pletes. the ‘New Edition ” 
one Max walle famous ieee 
C m a German Workshop,” and ver r 
Patey tie workshop is figured B the fein z ; 
N Sarons date at various periods from 1855 te 
2 pests. hey deal with classical, Teutonic Celtio, 
rs ı and Oceanian myths and tales and songs, 
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in the light of more mee 


hostile theories, and 
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familiarity with 


Matter to be 


a 
calmly announces that he has very little indeed to 
recant. Yet he is indulgent to other explorers of the 
same field. He acknowledges the persuasive charm of 
their theories; he is far less inclined now than he 
was in his more combative days to say that the viows. 
of those who differ from him are ‘ altogether erro. 
neous.” Yes; “it may seem at first sight very 
strange that scholars working on the same materials 
and all equally anxious, it may fairly be supposed 
for-the discovery of truth, should have arrived a 
such divergent, not to say contradictory, conclusions 
as to the origin and true purport of mythology.” 
Still, ‘‘after watching the conflict of opinion for 
many years,” he is at present rather inclined to say ; 
« How could it be otherwise?” He even banters 
Mr. Andrew Lang with perfect complacency. It jg 
the attitude of the philosophic mind that the years 
bring with them. The Professor has done his work 
to the best of his ability, and he is content to leave 
it to the judgment of the future. 

“Truth is in no hurry.” That is a great fact, 
which eager solvers of knotty problems are but tvo 
apt to forget. Approaching the mountain from 
different points, explorers necessarily report different 
observations, which may eventually turn out to bo 
not discordant but really mutually supporting. 
There is no reason in the world why the various 
principles of interpretation should not be worked out 
independently. The only requirement of science is 
that every student should labour with a single eye to 
the truth, and criticise his fellows in the spirit of 
fairness. On this point, Professor Max Müller has 
certainly large ground for complaint. It is too 
absurd to call out Solar Myth when his name is 
mentioned. 


“ That there is hardly a mythology without 
who would deny? That there is hardly anything else in 
mythology, who would affirm? Yet, because some of my 
earliest contributions to comparative mythology were devoted 
exclusively to the subject of Solar Myths, I have been repre- 
sented again and again, even by Mr. Gladstone, as a Solarist, 
as teaching that the whole of mythology is solar. Suppose an 
astronomer were to write a book on the sun, would he be 
supposed to have denied the existence of the moon and the 
S Would other astronomers accuse him of ignorance, 
Pei for themselves the credit of having made the 

lant discovery of the moon and the stars in the sky? ”? 


A P E ae and the reductio ad absurdum 
Mak Müll „to have been necessary. Professor 
has al 2 a working on the linguistic basis, 
wee ways had the strongest sympathy for that 
analo pen enaive spirit which animates the 
cael and ethnological schools of comparative 
which asst E RAAS however, the mistakes to 
Greek. R olars are liable. in analysing Vedic, A vestio, 
, Roman Er aoe mythology, after large 

i © languages and literature in 
a ee ahogy is embodied, he naturally 
of peoples he confident handling of the folk-lore 
e AN ose languages ho has not studied. 
points of ries and comments upon the six critical 
ethnologists ea put forward on behalf of the 
there is in y Mr. Andrew Lang; and certainly 
vach of these groups of comments serious 

answered. At the same time, he is 


most willi A o 
points « mg to admit that every one of the six 


Solar Myths, 
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contains some truth, and the system, if caro- 
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fully worked, as it has been, for instance, by Mr. 
Frazer, can produce and has produced very valuable 
yesults.” The point of quarrel is the representation 
that the anthropologic system is “the only solvent of 
mythology in all parts of the world.” “That,” says 
Professor Max Müller emphatically, and with justice, 
‘it certainly is not.” In regard to the defence of 
his own position, he deals with the allegation that 
“etymology is often uncertain, and that comparison 
fas sometimes proved misleading.” Thus :— 

« Does not the same apply in an even higher degree to the 
deciphering of Babylonian and Egyptian inscriptions, of Vedic 
hymns and Avestic GAthas? nay, to every branch of science 
that is not absolutely stagnant? Does it not apply even to 
Physical Sciences, which like to call themselves exact? Does 
not Weismann differ from Darwin ? Were Lord Kelvin and 
Huxley always agreed, even in facts and figures? Etymologies 
allow, at all events, of argument: we can produce our reasons 
for or against an etymology; we are not obliged to submit to 
mere authority. Those who cannot form an opinion for them- 
selves would naturally keep aloof. Nor would any mythologist 
trust to etymology and comparison by themselves, without 
looking for further help and confirmation.” 

The thing is to get at the hyponota, the thoughts 
underlying every myth, the reason in all the un- 
reason of mythology. It must be acknowledged 
that Professor Max Miiller has done his fair share 
of the work of discovery on the lines of the oldest 
available evidence, the evidence of language. From 
the preface to the present volume we learn, inci- 
dentally, that he has yet another work on the stocks, 
dealing with points of argument on which scholars 
have differed from him. He certainly displays a 
breadth of view and a largeness of scientific concep- 
tion that are absolutely essential to solid achieve- 
ment. Whatever dissents may be made from 
particular opinions, he still holds the field with 
doughty determination. “ With such names as 
Bopp, Burnouf, Benfey, and Pott, among the 
ancients, and Darmesteter, Michel Bréal, von Bradke, 
Oldenberg, Bloomfield, and Victor Henry, among 
the present generation, to support me, the time has 
not yet come to strike our flag.” 


INDIAN STORIES. 


Silent Gods and Sun-Şteeped Lands. By R. wW. 
Frazer, LL.B., 10.8., Retired. Illustrated by 
A. D. McCormick. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 


The half-dozen short- stories that form this ex- 
quisitely printed little volume all deal with variations 
of ono simple theme—the depth of olemental passion 
or -of long inherited superstition in the Eastern 
mind. The first, ‘‘The Tailless Tiger,” is a grim 
story of the murderous revenge of a jealous husband 
The murderer perishes myste- 
<illed apparently by the spirit 
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Leroux” is the longest and also distinctly the bes 
story in the book. It is based on the superstitic 
described in Volume I of “The Golden Bough 
(pp. 384-890), the belief in the magical power of the 
dlood and tears of a human victim to fertilise the 
land, the blood causing the redness of the turmeric — 
and the tears producing rain. The scene is laid 
among the wild hill-tribes of the Khonds, and the 
introduction amongst these of the worship of the 
lowland goddess Kali is the central point of the 
narrative. In these four slight, somewhat mono- 
tonous, and yet impressive stories, and to a less 
degree in the remainder of his volume, Mr. Frazer 
is chiefly successful in conveying to the reader his 
deep sense of the great mysteries of India—the 
mysteries of Nature, of wide river and vast hill and 
pathless jungle, and the greater mysteries of the 
people, “the wild, silent passion that rages in the 
hearts” of those whose gods the European has 
broken in pieces. He paints in truly sombre colours ; 
there is hardly a touch of hopefulness, or even of 
humour, to lighten the gloom. But he writes with — 
a real endeavour to understand and enter into the 
feelings he describes, The style suffers from a — 
defect often to be noticed in first books (as this pre- 
sumably is)—a tendency to overweight the sentences 
with trailing relative clauses. The interminable 
relatives of “ The House that Jack Built” ought to 
be taken as a warning rather than as a model. Mr. 
McCormick’s effective illustrations deserve a word of 
praise ; their dim outlines and shadowy suggestive- 
ness admirably reflect the spirit of the narrative. - 


«TWENTY-ONE DAYS IN IND oe 


Twenty-One Days in India. Being the Tour of Sir 
Ali Baba, K.C.B. By GEORGE ÅBERIGH-MACKAY. 
(W. and H. Allon and Co., Limited.) S 
Sir Ali Baba spends his twenty-one days in India 

in calling on a varied circle of acquaintances, from 

the Viceroy, the ‘‘ Great Ornamental,” to the Indian 

. Villager, by way, of course, of the Travelling M 

The sketches are light and readable, a decided ch 

from the hackneyed commonplaces with regard t 

Indian life with which we are so painfully familiar 

But they are very unequal, and sometimes spoilt 

too obvious a desire to be funny. The -charact 

may be classified broadly as those who are a 

mitted to Simla, those who visit Darjiling, and 

who go nowhere at all. By a subtle pro 
evolution it is possible to pass from the seco if 
to the first. The collector is a caso in poi 
every illusion as to the desirability of 
climate and the superiority of his En 

has vanished, “when the afternoon o! 

ing longer shadows, the Acheron ‘of promo 

gaping before him, he falls into a commis 
into an 0 th ard 
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surrounded by a dreamland of plenty. Everywhere 
you see fields. flooded with millet and wheat. The 
village and its old trees have to climb on to a knoll 
to keep their feet out of the gorgeous poppy and 
the luscious sugar-cane. Amid this easeful and 
luxurious splendour the villager labours and starves. 
But even for him there is some compensation. 
Nature exhibits to him all her charms. ‘‘In that 
mysterious temple of the Dawn, in which we of 

- noisy mess-rooms, heated courts and dusty offices 
are infrequent worshippers, the peasant is a priest. 
Day, with its fierce glories, brings the throbbing 
“silence of intense life and under-flickering shade, 
amid the soft pulsations of Nature, the cultivator 
lives his day-dream: What there is of squalour and 
drudgery and carking care in his life melts into a 
brief oblivion, and he is a man in the presence of his 
God, with the holy stillness of Nature brooding over 
him.” - But such is n:t the general tenour of the 
book, which points out in a flippant fashion the 
unnecessary pomps and vanities, the superfiuous 
quantities of gold lace and chuprassies, which attend 
the Government in India, The present (twentieth) 
edition contains some new sketches, which are 
scarcely up to the leyel of the rest. It also contains 
copies of the illustrations from the larger edition, 
some of which are rather amusing. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


The Second Jungle Book. By Rupysrp KIPLING. 
With decorations by J. Locxwoop Krime, C.I.E. 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) 

R Mr. Kipling has kept his promise, made in the 
Jungle Book,” and given us another equally 

delightful volume of stories, It is marked by the 

Same accurate and subtle observation and imagina- 

tive force which carries the reader away and adds 

these beasts of the jungle to the number of his 
familiar acquaintance. The characters of the 
various animals are so skilfully depicted that 
one Seems in reading the book to have entered 
z per oe world where the 
by the panther, the cobra t 
jand dhe een they E Te o 
omely. and direct, if a lit 5 i i 
“tks TERA Pe ee little less obyious, than in 
and the panther deserve 
_ those names which have 
_ generality and endowed 


in which “t 
;80 fond of, never TE ae tree, that Baloo 


and curled fil 
k down and caked over beet 


a oni 


—. 


fect; the bamboos withered, clanking when the hot 
winds blew; and the moss peeled off tho rocks deep 
in the jungle, till they were as bare and hot as the 
quivering blue-boulders in the bed of the stream.” 
The most exciting of all the stories relates the great 
fight between the wolves and the dholes or red dogs 
of the Dekkan. The latter are so fearless that eye 
animal quails before them. In a huge pack they 
wander forth searching for food and slaying all they 
meet. The account of Mowgli’s successful cunnin 
and the final struggle, is most vividly told. But 
“man goes back to man at last, though the junele 
does not cast him out.” The time of new song, and 
the joy of good hunting; cease to satisfy Mowgli 
and he returns to lead the life of a villager. A foe 
graphic touches make us realise with what bitterness 
of spirit he was forced to leave his old, happy, 
careless life, and how inevitable it was that he 
should be so forced. ‘There is also a humorous 
character-sketch of a crocodile and a jackal, the 
story of Purun Bhagat whose hero no other country 
than India could ever have furnished, and a few 
other stories. The verses scattered at intervals share 
the fascinating rhythm of most of Mr. Kipling’s 
work of this kind, though none of them perhaps is 
quite so irresistible as the march of the camp animals 
in the earlier book. 


THE STORY OF THE SEA. 


The Story of the Sea. Edited by Q, assisted by 

_ Professor J. K. Laughton, H. Ò. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P., W. Laird Clowes, Herbert W. Wilson, ete., 
etc. Illustrated. Volume I.: Cassell and Co. 
(London, Paris and Melbourne, 1895). 


All who have had a share in the production of 
this handsome volume deserve well of the public. 
The distinguished editor (who is not familiar with 
the name of that writer of delightful stories 
and no less delightful causeries, Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch?) and his expert assistants haye been . 
generously seconded by the enterprising pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Cassell and Co., and the result is a 
harmonious and beautiful compilation which should 
prove fascinating not only to young men and 
maidens but also to very many children of a larger 
ue “You are an English boy,” says the ~ 
er of the Introductory article, “with good 
a E Piod In you, and you are rightly eager 
ee are au of the story of the sea, to 
teins a inheritance which covers nearly three- 
ab cone ie pony ne e reap the chief glory 

i id State, e subject, of course, is 
mney oe henstible, and nothing show of a grand 
pædia could pretend to do it justice. 


The present volume 
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«THE RELIEF OF CHITRAL.” 
The Relief of Chitral. By Captain G. J. Youne- 
musean (Queen’s Corps of Guides) and Captain 
Fraxk E. YouNGILUSBAND, C.LE., Indian Staff 


Corps (Tate Political Officer in Chitral). With 
Map and Mlustrations. (London: Macmillan and 


Co., and at New York. 1895.) 

« This book is the joint production of two brothers 
wlio ave constantly being mistaken for one another.” 
They are at the time of writing both Captains, were 
poth intimately concerned in the campaign of which 
Chitral fort was the objective, and are now both 
officers in the Indian Army, though one began his 
career in the British Service. Captain Frank E. 
Younghusband, C.I.E , is in the Political Service of 
the Government of India. - Captain G. J. Young- 
husband is a combatant officer in that noted Punjab 
corps the Queen’s Own Guides. The heroic exer- 
tions, the sustained endurance, and the military skill 
displayed in the several events of which the relief of 
Chitral was the objective, come naturally under 
three divisions of the narrative—the expedition 
sent from India under General Sir Robert Lowe; 
the defence of the Chitral fort by Surgeon-Major 
Robertson and the commandant Captain Colin Camp- 
bell, with comrades Townshend and Baird; and the 
amazing march of Colonel Kelly with his £00 Sikh 
and Kashmir troops, who really raised the siege and 
relieved Chitral. As to the form of the joint narra- 
tive, the skill and care with which it is told is in no 
respect more manifest than in the success with which 
these three distinct operations are described without 
eross references or repetition. The composition is 
generally excellent, while the brief notices of the 
striking scenery through which the several actors 
moved in no way encumber the story, and it goes 
without saying that the topography and the delinea- 


tion of the various military: operations leave little, 


to be desired. “Justice is also done to such plans 
and strategy as Umra Khan and Sher Afzul had 
arranged between them, much of this being derived 
from the information and observations noted by 
Lieutenants Fowler and Edwardes during their 
eventful captivity, which was terminated by their 
well-timed strategic release when the shrewd 
Pathan chief promoted them from the status of 
prisoners to that of envoys, with good results to 
himself. The story of these officers’ “ treacher- 
ous” seizure and rough usage on the polo ground 
at Reshan, the hardships and perils of their en- 
forced march as prisoners, the sagacity of Umra 
Khan in his treatment of, and tentative negotiations 
with, them (pp. 39-52) form one of the less known 
but more interesting portions of this strange eventful 
history of the whole conflict in the recesses of the 
Hindu Kush. Here we may quote the author's 
epitome of this episode: 

So ended the wonderful adventures of these two British 
gubalterns. At the timo when they were holding out at 
Ruston and making their last stand in a mere village house 
against overwhelming numbers of the enemy; again when 
they were treacherously captured by a deceitful foe; and, 
lastly, when they were in the hands of men in the fever heat 
of rebellion against the British, no one could have supi 


that they could have escaped alive. But they had survived 


every peril and were now oneé more in safety among their 
tellow-countrymen.”’ 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 


Whilst there are decorations and promotions for 
survivors no one can forget the brave men who were 
sacrificed in this “brilliant ” military effort to re-  —~ 
deem the desperate and ill-omened political policy 
in which this campaign was one of the deplorable — 
incidents. One of the most conspicuous and pathetio 
of these sacrifices was that of Captain J. McD. 
Baird in the memorable sortie from the Fort. A 
fino portrait of him is given in this volume. 
Captain Younghusband does justice to the gallant 
young officer (pp. 169-171). He says: js 

i A week after Colonel Kelly had reached Chitral, Major 
‘Roddy’ Owen and myself, riding on ahead of the advanced 
parties of General Lowe's force, arrived in Chitral. . . - Late 
in the evening of April 27th‘we rode in and had the honour te 
be the first to congratulate the famous garrison and the ofticers 
of Colonel Kelly’s force upon their splendid achievements. ” 
... One of the first subjects on which they spoke to us was 
about poor Baird. Few officers have ever attached their 
comrades to them more sincerely than this brave officer, and 
he was one of the best and keenest soldiers in the service. . . « 
His coolness was as remarkable as his zeal; and suffering 
though he was and knowing that he must die he remained 
cheerful and collected to the last... - He gave a few last 
messages to those at home, and then with a smile on his 
face, and, thinking of his profession to the very end, wished 
his comrades success in their plans and bade them good-bye. 
He died on the morning of March the 4th, and was buried in 
the dead of night outside the main gate of the fort while the 
enemy were firing all round.” 

It was two months later when General Gatacre 
read a funeral service over his grave, and Major 
Aylmer, R.E., “ erected a tombstone to his memory, 
and with his own hands carved an inscription upon 
it” Here we may not unfittingly add Captain 
Younghusband’s testimony to the living in a differ- 
ent rank : oa 


« After poor Baird I think the subject on which the officers i 
of the garrison spoke most feelingly was the devotion and a 
noble spirit of discipline and determination shown by the -A 


Sikhs. There were but a hundred of them in a garrison of Fe 
nearly four hundred ; but the officers said without them they è. 
could never have held out, aud that but for these Sikhs not one z 
of them would have been there now.” 
Much more in detail will be read in the book—where _ 
is also a very successful photographic picture of the 
‘Company of the 14th Sikhs,” which is good to see. 
Tt would be out of question for us to venture 
a single criticism on the military incidents of 
the campaign. But the bravest soldier may still 
‘doubt whether it was wise on March 2nd to send 
out “a reconnoitring force,” consisting of so large 
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ion of the garrison, when hostilities between 
the British and Sie Chitralis had not yet com- 
i us to undervalue the 
menced. Far be it from 
judgment of Surgeon-Major Robertson and i 
commandant, Captain Colin Campbell; but surely 
there was lack of adequate information as to 
the enemy’s position, and utter disaster was only 
averted by Lieutenant Harley and his fifty Sikhs 
gallant and successful covering of the retreat. The 
description of that offensive and defensive engagement 
(p.100-8) is one of the best in the book, comprising 
as it does the thrilling incident of Dr. Whitchurch’s 
noble rescue of the mortally wounded Baird. But, 
after all, it reminds one of the disastrous results—on 
a larger field—of the sorties from Agra and 
Lucknow in the great revolt, which, in each case, 
brought on close investment, as happened in the 
case of Chitral. ees 

The gallant authors have no responsibility for the 
ugly business of which the beleaguerment of a 
British Indian officer, beyond the Himalaya, became 
so Striking a demonstration. The reckless policy, of 
which this was one inevitable result, began long before 
they came on the scene. Yet as the final chapter of 
the book, “The Present Situation,” gives a sort of 
challenge, it must be noticed. The line taken in the 
plea on behalf of the retention of Chitral proceeds” 
on the usual fallacy—here we are, what else can we 
do? This question must, by men with a due sense 
of responsibility, be answered by another—how, and 
why did the Indian Government get itself into that 
false position? That question, one that is equivalent 
to an indictment, has been answered in every shape 
and form in former issues of this journal. Itisidle for 
those whose advice or weak concurrence has plunged 
the Indian Empire into interminable difficulties, far 
beyond its frontiers, to try to excuse themselves by 


the existence of the difficulties they have them- 
selves created. a ge 
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thereof, which they have 
and evoked. i 
antly and cunningly beggi 
though current Indian ee 


an 


tions” of this Pathan brigand, and enabled him ¢ 
pursue this “ series of wars against his neighbours 
(the Amir of Kabul included) which only culminated 
in the disasters of the present year?” 


indeed, but the Indian Government itself, alternately ; 


commended or weakly deprecated by successive 
Secretaries of State? More than three years apo 
ample warning was given in these columns of the 
mischief being wrought by this marauding chief 
whom the Simla Foreign Office used as its catspay 
and congenial instrument. But our few independent 
public men were too busy to attend to the real 
dangers of the Indian Empire. The other illustra- 
tion we take from the volume is the map which 
shows, in little, (a) the true statutory boundary of 
India, and (2) the immense tract of barren moun- 
tains which the Indian Government vainly affectg to 
bring under its “ Political Control,” at a cost to 
India in revenues, credit, and reputation which no 
one in England has yet realised. 
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The proceedings of the eleventh Indian 

The Poona yw 
Cones, National Congress and of the Social 
Conference take up, in one form or 
another, a large part of our present issue. 


reports of the speeches was, of course, impossible, 


To print 


oe but we reproduce the text of the resolutions which 


were carried, together with a descriptive sketch of 
the proceedings from our Special Correspondent. 
Articles will also be found elsewhere dealing with Mr. 

_ Surendra Nath Banerji’s presidential address, and 
\ the chief features both of the National Congress and 
\ of the Social Conference. We have endeavoured 
. \ thus to present in concise form a general survey of 
,the great annual assembly of educated India. The 
‘articles to which we have referred will gain by being 
iàd i in connexion with Sir W. Wedderburn’s article 
- a Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta’s speech, and the 
icts which we quote from the speech itself. It 


o. oi of eminent authorities wo have 


S 


We deal elsewhere with the general 
Mr. Banerji features of the comprehensive address 
on Finance. 
delivered by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji 
as President of the Eleventh Congress. We may 
notice here the large portion of the address which 
deals with finance. Upon this subject, which un- — 
doubtedly lies at the root of India’s difficulties, Mr. 
Banerji, representing as he does the universal senti- 
ments of educated Indians, expressed himself with 
cogency and precision. The truth is that at present — 
there is no effective check either in India or in tl 
House of Commons upon the expenditure incurr 
by the Government of India. “If,” Mr. Bane 
said, | “ there is one thing: more than anoles whic 


A of the epee it is the zealous solteitn 
‘the English people show at every stage 
history to ensure to their representa 
them alone, the full and absolute co 
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in Bagdad, amounting to Rs.1,72,360, is entirel 

paid from the Indian revenues, as if England in h 
Imperial relations was in no way interested in ne. 
maintenance.” The effect of such inequitable char a 
as these, combined as they are with conta 
extravagance in the Civil and Military department, 
of the Government of India, is, of course, to star 
expenditure in directions in which it is urgently 
needed. Mr. Banerji cited, for example, eon 
remarkable statistics showing how meagre is the 
expenditure on education in India compared with 
other countries. He finds that ‘‘ while the expendi- 
ture on education per head of the population jn 
Ceylon is ever 2ans., in Mauritius it is 10ans., in 
numbers, with the net result that you have a net Natal 1s. 3d., in British Guiana it is 1s. 11d., and 
deficit of about 41 crores of rupees which make an even in Russia it is 3id., in India it is only a little 
average of deficit of something over 65 lakhs of ' over 7 pies.” How long will the supineness of 
rupees a year. Our debt kept pace with our deficit. British constituencies permit this scandal to continue ? 
They are twin sisters which march abreast. During i o Í 

ihe same period the public debt increased from Tr 
26 crores to 210 crores and 42 crores of this amount _ We should like to think that the 
were incurred within the last ten years. If we are ccas remarkable speech delivered by the 
not benkrupis at any rate we are on the high road > Hon. Pherozeshah M. Mehta at the 
to bankruptcy.” Yet the question which occupies Gaiety Theatre, Bombay, on December 20th will 
the Government of India is not how to curtail un- receive in this country, from members of Parliament 
productive, and especially military, expenditure but and others, the careful attention which it so well 
e raise larger revenues to bury in the quiék- deserves. The occasion was such as might well 
5 pe ee best qualities of so accomplishd an orator. 
ndian comm r thr 

As for the Home Charges, Mr. Banerji theaire to secon He aa ie a k a 
pointed out that between 1882 and which had been voted t w anina Han 
1892 they had increased by more than by the citi: f B rere E T 
i) cheat eae ea “nites TT ES LS teams of Jombay and by the delegates of 
the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure od l A eee Bombay Provincial Conference. We 
the members of that body will doubtless ate oe e a r apere thatthe mica 
Mr. Banerji’s complaint that charges are thr ee aes thoroughly representative, and that so large an 
upon India which should be borne, wholl ne assembly nad seldom been seen in the city. The 
part, by the British Treasury. “Char wae aa, or A addresses; voted to Mr. Mehta on his return from 
“ are thrown upon us which in the ae, of E ef id, the sittings of the Imperial Legislative Council at 
and independent colonies are borne by the z pa ere testified in eloquent terms to the esteem 
Government. We paid £500,000 for the ies a gratitude which his public services have won for 
struction of the India.Office in London Th con- im among all classes of his fellow-countrymen- 
Government paid £100,000 fer rene e Home Whether as the champion of ici J 
; e construction of Bombay, the ad Oe a in 
, dvocate of higher education, or the 


D. 0 Ld . y y u p 
b d 6 l y1 ilan critic o£ Im er ial measures of a reacti ) 
he Colonial ffice in I ondon Can an O! t l g 


constructi k ; 
n area apd the pain Office £500,000? Dia oe forte ig a Pe, Mr. Mehta has never cepeed in 
ifference that the on ; ' norts to “promote in ev f 

out of our money and th e was paid for his count i ery way the welfare 0 
1 Aine 2 ountrymen and j T 

y the English taxpayer, who shee pine money of His name has bee “aes poe political statue. A 
Sad n lo n associated with most of the 


Stato. The unreality of the discussion is even more 
marked in ihe House of Commons. The Indian 
"Budget is presented as a foregone conclusion, it is 
discussed in a thin House at the eleventh hour of an 
expiring Session, and, even if the resolution that is 
submitted were not, as it is, purely formal, it is too 
late to remedy mischief which has been done. The 
results of this system are such as might be expected. 
Mr. Banerji summed up in a trenchant passage the 
financial history of the sixty years from 1834 to 
1894. “During this period you have had,” he said, 
‘thirty-four years of deficit amounting in round 
numbers żo $3 crores of rupees, and twenty-six years 
of surplus amounting to 42 crores of rupees in round 


The Home 
Charges. 
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all the charges of the India a years, and his services in the Imperial Legis- 
amounting to £230,000 a ativo Council, especially in explaining the tue 
ernment pays £41,000 for the C e CESS D S l C ap A ts, in 
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cate oa ee and in resisting the odious 
Eat el ce such measures as the Police Amend- — 
Tent » Have marked him out as one of the most 

C exponents of independent public opinion: 
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Needless to say, Mr. Mehta has always taken a 
leading part in the work of the Indian National 
Congress and, as the delegates of the Provincial 
Conference point out, when that first great triumph 
of the Congress, the reform of the Legislative 
Councils, was obtained, he was chosen with one 
accord to be the representative of Bombay in the 
Local as well as the Imperial Councils. 


Mr. Mehta’s speech, which was received 

The Task throughout with enthusiastic applause, 

of Educated A Seis 
dial may be described as an eloquent justi- 
fication of the part which educated 

Indians are more and more tending to play, either 
as officials or as non-official critics, in the govern- 
ment of their country. With the modesty which is 
characteristic of him he accepted the addresses, not 
as a compliment personal to himself, but as setting 
forth “the motives which actuate the conduct ot 
educated men throughout the country, the principles 
which guide their action, the credentials which they 
possess, and the constituents which they can, if not 
scientifically and systematically, at any rate really 
and substantially represent.” It is fashionable in 
certain quarters to denounce as agitators or to ridi- 
cule as busybodies educated Indians who seek to 
represent the wants and wishes of the Indian people. 
Mr. Bhownaggree, whose pretensions have excited 
amusement in India, has joined in this chorus of 
vague and fatuous rebuke. Unfortunately, as Mr. 
Mehta showed in an entertaining anecdote, Mr. 
Bhownaggree appears to havo held quite opposite 
opinions no long time ago. The people of India are 
merely bewildered by the attention which this versa- 
tile critic seems to receive in some circles. They 
havo recognised only one Indian as having the 
right to make a representative claim for all India, 
namely, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Mehta spoke 
with enthusiasm of the advantages which have 
accrued to India from the spread of education. 
“From the educational institutions established under 
the glowing inspiration of so noble a genius as that 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone issued a band of noble 
youths, thoroughly imbued with the sentiment that 
the education which they had received was given to 
them, not only to promote their own worldly advance- 
ment, but to devote it at the same time in grateful 
performance of what that education taught them 
was the sacred duty of helping, in however humble a 
way, to make the foreign rule of the country in 
whose hands the destinies of their mother country 
had been placed ‘by the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence a blessing to them both, instead of a 


curse.” Nothing could be more absurd than to A 


suggest that, because India is conservative, its- 
ministration cannot be improved. It is , 
o E E e? 
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aesa idle to talk of letting the abi 
conservatism of India alone, for the simple re 
that it is permeated already by the inevitable results — 
of foreign rule. The problem is “how to reconcile 
them to a harmonious evolution,” and this problem 
increasingly demands the watchful energies of edu- 
cated Indians. — 


Some Anglo-Indians appear to think, 
pore in the phrase of John Bright, that, 
~ ‘having won India by breaking all the 
Ten Commandments, they cannot at this time of day 
begin to maintain it on the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount. The danger which Mr. Mehta 
perceives is not that the policy laid down in 1858 
may be openly reversed, but that it will be 
insidiously evaded. British rule in India, however 
excellent it may be in many respects, ‘is too secret, 
and the authorities are too little in touch with the 
people. Indeed, men like Sir Charles Ellicts and 
Lord Harris appear to maintain tha: knowledge of 
public sentiments and needs resides solely and 
permanently in District Officers. It is the part of 
educated Indians to prevent the dangers which a 
bureaucratic system of this kind tends to produce. 
They know, as Englishmen can never know, the 
authentic wishes of the Indian peoples. They can 
speak their language, they mix freely among them, q 
and, as Mr. Mehta put it, the hearts of the people ; 
are open to them as they can never be even to the 
most sympathetic officer. Heaven-bern bureaucrats 
aro fond of saying that educated Indians are a class 
apart, that they congregate in the large towns, and — 
that they are utterly ignorant of the feelings and 
thoughts of the mass of the people. This “statement 
has only one disadvantage, but it is a serious cne. 
It is precisely the reverse of the truth. The 
majority of educated Indians are drawn from the — 
small towns and villages, they have grown ù in 
friendly contact with all sections of the agricult 
and commercial classes, and they represent not o: 
their own kith and kin but also a great body © 
public opinion which cannot at present find a 
other means of expression. This is specially true © 
the delegates who, taken together, constitute t 
unrivalled exponent of Indian opinion—the I 
National Congress. Mr. Mehta said a p 
about the native princes and chiefs. f 
they are in sympathy with the aims anc í 
educated India, but ‘‘they do noto 
open expresssion to their views for 
tical office o hi 
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would be going out of its way to court disaster. 
Happily there is reason to believe that this ae, 
like policy is coming to be regarded with less an 
less favour by the Government of India. 


Anglo-Indians who roundly abuse all 
independent Indian criticism of officials 


Lord Reay 2 t 
Si are, in fact, deprecating praise as well 
oot as blame. Public opinion in India is 


nothing if not discriminating. It does 

not by any means place all Anglo-Indian atithorities 
in the same category with Sir Charles Elliott 
and Lord Harris. Lord Elgin, Liberal and 
` Home Ruler though he is, has recently incurred 
some well-merited censure. But with Lord Sand- 
hurst, the successor of Lord Harris as Governor 
of Bombay, the case is different. Mr. Mehta, for 
example, in the impressive speech from which we 
quote elsewhere, referred, amid loud cheers, to Lord 
Sandhurst’s speeches as ‘‘distinguished by a genial 
and sympathetic tact which seems to win for his 
lordship all hearts wherever he goes.” Similarly a 
Bombay correspondent writes to us under date De- 
cember 20th :—‘ Lord Sandhurst yesterday unveiled 
the statue of Lord Reay, our former beloved Governor. 
After Elphinstone and Frere we have had no such 
Governor—a man of great culture, of stern rectitude, 
and of warm sympathy for Indians, who unswervingly 
upheld in practice, amid much obloquy from his own 
countrymen, the righteous principles laid down in 
the gracious proclamation of 1858. Lord Sandhurst 
made a speech which was not only full of just 
eulogy for his friend, but also expressed his own 
warm sympathy with the views of Lord Reay. Lord 
Sandhurst is extremely felicitous in his public utter- 
ances. His simplicity and engaging frankness at 
once kindles sympathy in the hearts of his hearers. 
ia the speech which he delivered at the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the municipal offices at Karachi, 
he said candidly that a Governor’s tour was not a 
mere show, but implied a desire to understand not 
only the public officials, but also enlighted non- 
official opinion.” Is this‘the sort of criticism which, 
a Sir Charles Elliott’s judgment, impairs the 

prestige” of the Government of India ? 


1 


The Cotton 
Duties. 


The long expected readjustment of the 


and it seems to have leased 

Sir James Westland introduced in Pa A 
Council at Calcutta on J anuary 23rd two Bills pro- 
viding forthe total exemption of cotton ‘yarns from 

iy import and excise duty, the reduction of the import 
_ duty on woven cottons from 5 to S} per cent., and 
vying of an excise duty of 31 per cent on goods 

7 Indian mills, Sir James Westland, who 


ae ee 


Indian cotton duties has come at last, © 


has not hitherto been regarded as a humourist, pro- 
tested against the bare notion that “ the question in 
some way entered on a new phase or was in some 
way affected by the change of Ministry which tool; 
place in June last.” He maintained that the policy 
of the Secretary of State, whether Lord George 
Hamilton or Sir Henry Fowler, had been "‘ perfectly- 
continuous” throughout. This is rather good. Buy 
it is not quite good enough. Sir Henry Fowler did, 
indeed, declare from the first that the cotton duties. 
bad, or should have, no protective effect. What 
Lord George Hamilton said last February was that 
the cotton duties were inexpedient and unjust, and 
that no excise duty could remove their injustice, 
He was then a private member. But he re-assertedi 
his opinions in July as Secretary of State, and on, 
the strength of them Conservative candidates 
triumphed throughout Lancashire. Yet Lord 
George Hamilton now has recourse to a general 
excise duży, in order to accomplish the purpose for: 
which he then held, or stated, that an excise duty 
was useless. If this is continuous policy, there is no 
such thing as tergiversation. The result is that, 
while Lancashire manufacturers protest against the 
exemption of the products of hand-loom weaving in 
India, the Bombay millowners complain that the 
proposed alterations will reduce the duty on im- 
ported cotton goods from 125 to 88 lakhs, while the 
excise will be increased from 7 to 17} lakhs—in, 
other words, that the entire improvement in the 
finances of India is handed over to a reduction of 
the duties levied on Manchester goods. Meantime, 
the Indian taxpayer reflects, not without bitterness, 
that the salt tax is not reduced, although the Finance 
Minister, on his own admission, had 50 lakhs to. 
spare. 


A It is interesting to contrast Mr. Bal- 
“Continuous” four’s references to the cotton duties, 
BURT? in i speech at Manchester on 
January 15th, with Lord George Hamilton’s no- 


torious speech of February last. Lord G. Hamilton ` 


declared, as we have seen, that the cotton duties 
were impolitic and inexpedient, unjust and unfair, 
and that a countervailing excise duty could not 
possibly remove the injustice. Mr. Balfour, whose 
candidature in East Manchester was aided Jast 
summer by Lord G. Hamilton’s electioneering- 
manifesto, declared that -the Government would 
not fall behind its Promises and expressions of 
intention. Its policy is, he said, “that as between 
Britain and India there shall be no protection either 
on one side or the other.” Interpreting this remark 


by means of Lord G. Hamilton’s formula, Sir W. H. - 


Houldsworth, M.P., naturally inferred that the 
sep duties wero to be totally abolished. Mr. 
alfour remoyed this erroneous inference, which 
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nevertheless illustrates once more the unscrupulous- 
ness with which many Conservatives have dealt with 
the whole question. The total abolition of the 
cotton duties, Mr. Balfour said, “is, for financial 
reasons, not at present possible. India must have 
money, and there is no other way to raise it than by 
a duty.” If Lord G. Hamilton had said that last 
February, or written it last July, the representation 
of Lancashire in the House of Commons would be 
different from what it is. Undoubtedly Lancashire 
has suffered through the re-imposition of the duties. 
One has only to ea such documents as the Annual 
Reports of the Weaver's Associations at Blackburn 
and Darwen in order to see that the complaints of 
Lancashire, though they may be exaggerated, are 
not without foundation. The pity of it is that 
Lancashire is apparently making little effort to 
understand or to remove the cause which led to the 
re-imposition of the duties. Mr. Balfour, who culti- 
vates bimetallism as a student, though not as a 
Minister, roundly declared that it would never have 
been ‘‘needful to put an import duty at all in India 
upon Lancashire manufactures, had it not been for 
the unhappy fall in the gold value of silver.” Has 
Mr. Balfour made any serious attempt to examine 
the facts? We have shown over and over again from 
the accounts of the Government of India that the 
chief cause of Indian financial embarrassment, and 
therefore of the re-imposition of the cotton duties, 
was not the fall in exchange, but extravagance in 
civil and military expenditure, and especially in the 
pursuit of the “forward” frontier policy. It would, 
no doubt, be unpleasant for Mr. Balfour to admit the 
truth of this proposition. He was one of the fore- 
most advocates of the retention of Chitral, and he is 
a leading member of the party which invented the 
“forward ” policy. But he may rest assured of one 
thing. So long as Lancashire electors return an 
overwhelming maoniy of representatives who sup- 
port the “forward ” military policy, they can expect 
to find little sympathy in India with their protesi 3 
against the cotton duties. 


There was one remark in Mr. Balfour’s 
In Praise of 


Publici speech at Manchester which the 
S Y- Government of India would do well to 
ponder. At the close of his references to the 


Venezuela question, he said, amid applause, ‘surely 
with all this mass of material before the public of 
both countries it will be hard indeed if the common 
sense of the Anglo-Saxon race is not able to settle 
any point in dispute -without the arbitrament of 
war.” It is satisfactory to find Mr. Balfour admit- 
ting so frankly that, as we have always contended, 
publicity, not secrecy, is the best policy in inter- 
national affairs. Rarely has the British Government 


been occupied with euch a complication of diverse 
troubles abroad. But it is significant that, where 
the public have been taken into the confidence of 
the Government, the clouds are lifting, while the 
policy of secrecy and silence has been attended by 
unqualified failure. The prospect has greatly 
improved in the Transvaal business, where Mr. 
Chamberlain has worked openly, and in the 
Venezuela business, where President Cleveland’s 
Message made the people of both countries the 
assessors of their Governments in determining the 
points at issue. But in the case of the Armenian 
question, where secrecy has been maintained for 
many years and by both parties, especially in 
the suppression of the Consular Reports, there is 
hardly a gleam of light and hope. The moral should 
not be lost upon bureaucrats. It is far easier for an 
individual Minister, however cordially he may detest 
the horrors of war, to bring about hostilities than it 
is for two peoples to enter upon war with full know- 
ledge and of set purpose. In Indian affairs in 
particular we see some of the worst fruits of 
bureaucratic secrecy. The protracted series of diplo- 
matic manceuvres which is known as the “forward ” 
frontier policy and which, from time to time, ands 
vent in such an incident ds the recent fighting in 
Chitral, is essentially a secret thing, and the 
machinations of which it consists could not stand the 
light of public knowledge. It depends upon the iy 
suppression of State papers, and the bowdlerisation 
of Blue-Books. To disclose it fully would be to 
destroy it, and to disgrace its authors and agents. 
It thrives in darkness, and apparently both political 
parties in the United Kingdom are content that it 

should so thrive. Lord Rosebery may complain on 
public platforms that the Chitral Blue-Book was too 
carefully edited. But if Sir H. Fowler had heeded 
the repeated requests of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee, the most important documents would 
have been public property before his successor was 
appointed. Mr. Balfour admits the value of publicit 

under representative institutions, where members 
and Ministers can be called to account. It is not 
less, but more, necessary under a bureaucratic 
Government, where irresponsible officials are only 
too easily guided by their own sweet will. — 


t is an open secret that the 
Commission on Indian Exp 
which will shortly resume its 
gations at the India Office, has hither ) 
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proclamation appointing tho Commission FTN 
contemplated the issue of interim reports, ani fae 
a subject as financial machinery obviously Ta s 
itself to separate treatment. The evidence wl E 
has been taken by the Commission 1s, m pursuit 
a policy which we have always deplored, withhelc 
from the public. But it is inconceivable that some, 
at any rate, of the financial experts who have been 
called should not have strengthened the demands 
and representations consistently put forward by 
educated Indians and Britisk advocates of Indian 
yeform. So far as financial machinery is concerned, 
those representations have always emphasised the 
absence of any real and effective check upon Indian 
expenditure. Such a check is not to be found either 
jn India or in the House of Commons, and it is not 
surprising that, as we show elsewhere, a large part 
of the Presidential Address at the Poona Congress 
was taken up with a discussion of the dangers which 
ensue from this want of control, and with a contrast 
between the popular management of national ex- 
penditure in this country aud the uncontrolled liberty 
of bureaucratic officials, and especially the heads of 
spending departments. in India. It may not, 
perhaps, be strictly accurate to say that there is no 
eneck upon Indian expenditure. The mischief is 
that the checks which exist on paper are so unreal 
and illusory as to be worse then useless. They 
suggest the performance of functions which are 
really neglected and whick, but for them, could not 
bo neglected without notice. 


a 


That the existing checks upon Indian 


‘Wanted : 7 ve e pees : 
iE expenditure are ineffective and illusory 
i Control. is due partly, of course, to the essen- 


tially official character of the Govern- 
ment of India, but partly also to arrangements 
, based upon a false analogy between the systems of 
financial administration in Inéia and the United 
Kingdom respectively. The Exchequer Audit Act, 
for example, is useful erough in England, where the 
Comptroller and Accountant General is hacked up 
by a representative House of Commons, to which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is responsible. The 
Act provides effective machinery by which the tax- 
payers can exercise a revisionery control over i 
= Administration. But to transplant the same hate 
Tudia is by no means ¢o accomp! 


nomear lish the same purpose, 
On the contrary, it probably means in Tndia Tite 


more than to invite one part of the official machine 
to supervise the work of ancther 
machine, and oto s 
been obtained as a matter 


of daily 
é he taxpayers 
ouse of Commons as 


The outlook 


There can be no greater mistake than to underrate 
the personal infiuence of the Viceroy. It makes, in 
the Aristotelian phrase, not merely some difference 
but all the difference whether he is disposed to 
support the desire of the Finance Minister for 
economy or the desire of the spending departments, 
and especially the overgrown and over-represented 
military department, for expenditure. As for the 
discussion of the Budget, it is at present, as Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerji shows anew, little better 
than a mere farce alike in India and in the House 


of Commons. 


What is wanted is to secure real con- 

Risa at necting links between the people who 
of Indiz, fnd the money and the: authorities 
who disburse it. Adequately to accom- 

plish this end would obviously involve an effective 
system of popular representation in India. ho 
moderate demands of educated Indians are, how- 
ever, content for the present to propose a much 
simpler modification of the existing machinery. 
They‘ask, so far as control in India is concerned, that 
the Legislative Councils may be enlarged and mado 
more truly representative, and that amendments and 
divisions may be permitted in discussions upon the 
Budget. As regards control on this side, they ask 
that the India Council, until it is abolished, may be 
reinforced by representative Indians; that the debate 
in the House of Commons upon the Indian Budget 
may be transformed from a perfunctcry sham into a 
living reality by the previous, regular and thorough 
information of the House through a Standing Com- 
mittee, which shall consider not merely the cut-and- 
dried statement of the Finance Minister, but aiso 
the debates in the Viceroy’s Council and the dissents 
of members either of that Council or of the India 
Council; and last, but not least, that the salary of 
the Secretary cf State for India may be placed upon 
the British Estimates, and that he, equally with his 
colleagues in the Ministry, may “face the music” of 
effective criticism at the hands of Parliament. In 
other words, so far as financial machinery is con- 
cerned, the problem before the Royal Commission is 
permanently to ally the knowledge of financial ex- 
perts in the Government of India with the authority 
of the House of Commons, and to permeate and 
vivify both the one and the other by real contact and 
Sympathy with the wishes of the Indian people. We 


hope that Lord Welby and his colleagues will rise 
tothe occasion. 


ie Shorily after the present Government 
The Outlook was for 
Abroad, WS sormed, Mr. Balfour observed that 
‘a its difficulties would probably ariso 
À rol . roe Te 
not in domestic affairs but in International relations. 


abroad suggests that Mr. Balfour was 
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a true prophet, though it remains to be seen whether 
the many classes of electors who received lavish 
promises from Unionist candidates last summer will 
therefore consent to be put of. The New Year 
came in amid the gravest anxieties. Already 
the difficulty between Great Britain and the 
‘United States with reference to Venezuela had been 
added to the Armenian problem, which Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government inherited from its predecessor. 
The beginning of the year brought the news of Dr. 
Jameson’s outrageous attack upon the Transvaal. 
This remarkable incursion, like President Cleveland’s 
Message, afforded Continental critics of the United 
Kingdom a congenial opportunity which they utilized 
to the full. The Zimes of January 18th printed 
under the title, ‘‘ England’s Enemies ” a letter from 
«A Foreigner,” expressing his astonishment “on 
finding that not only Americans, Turks and Boers, 
but nearly all the nations of Europe and Asia mani- 
fest great animosity towards Great Britain.” The 
intelligent foreigner asked himself the cause of these 
things, and his answer suggests the question, To 
which foreign nation does he himself belong? For 
if is, he thinks, primarily “envy and jealousy” 
which make England “hated and feared.” Germany, 
France, and Russia are annoyed ito see us “ bringing 
forward extraordinary and salutary changes in the 
social and political conditions in distant, wild, and 
semi-civilized nations.” Germany, in particular, has 
‘ fallen into the vice of self-admiration” and cannot 
bear to be reminded of “the ubiquity of the Union 
Jack.” Also, our Government is credited with 
having stirred up the Armenian question with 


ulterior designs. On the whole, it is a not undatter- 


ing picture, and the intelligent foreigner was 
rewarded for his moderation with the largest type 
on the leading page. At the same time it is just 
possible that there are other foreigners wo dislike 
England, not because they are jealous of her virtues, 
but because they seem to perceive in us qualities 
that we should describe as covetousness and a desire 
for aggression in Germans or Russians. That little 
affair of the Viceroy’s Proclamation in the Chitral 
campaign, for example, produced a certain impression 
upon many minds, especially as Mr. Balfour argued 
in public that our “ prestige” demanded violation 
of our word. 


The dispute between France and Eng- 
menelend land about the Upper Mekong Valley 
Se has at last been settled. Lord Salis- 
bury, who was once described as “a 

like iron,” has come to, terms 


` pressions of opinion by eminent authorities. These 


State for India. 


to the Chinese frontier, Lord Rosebery’s theory of 
the “buffer State” goes by the board, the British 
garrison at Mongsin is to be at once withdrawn, and 
Siam becomes subject to a French protectorate. The 
Pall Mall Gazette says that the settlement “ does not 
look promising,” while the Oéserver opines that it is 
“simply amazing.’ We have yet to learn the 
opinion of that distinguished traveller, author and 
statesman, Mr. George Nathaniel Curzon, whom, for 
the moment, it seems to have paralysed into un- 
usuel silence. Itis said that Lord Salisbury’s con- 
cession is but an outward and visible sign of a 
general understanding with France. If so, the 
Conservative party, who have hitherto cultivated 
Germany with diplomatic passion, have modified 
their theory of European relations. Will the new 
understanding, if there is one, extend to a discussion 
of the Egyptian question? Meantime, there are 
those who ask what the Siamese think of the 
arrangement, and whether we have disposed ot their 
territory without obiaining their consent. Perhaps ` 
Mr. Curzon will throw light upon these matters in 
the speech in which he announces his resignation. 

He has declared, in season and out of season, that . 
the future of the British Empire depended upon 
resistance to French encroachments in Siam. But 
Mr. Curzon has declared so many things, especially 
about the British Empire, and perhaps Lord Salis- 
bury agrees with the Daily News that “ the future of 
our Indian Empire depends upon the wisdom of her 
rulers, and not upon the ownership of Luang 
Prabang.” 


E T ARE pic 


THE JUDICIARY AND THE EXECUTIVE 
IN INDIA. 

In continuation of our previous articles on this 

subject, we print below a series of important e: 


statements will be incorporated in the Memorandum 
which is shortly to be submitted to the Secretary 0 


The Right Hon. Lord Hobhouse, Legal M 
of the Viceroy’s Council 1872-77, Member 
Judicial Committeo of the Privy Coune 
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which must turn on details. I do not even ae 
whether such changes as have been made n t e 
Civil Service since the Criminal Procedure Code : 
1872 or the Civil Procedure Code of 1877, or, indeed, 
‘whether the working of those Codes, and of the 
Courts Acts which dovetail with them, have tended in 
the direction of further separation or the contrary. 
So far as your general aims and objects go, ate 
have my strong sympathy. I have, however, not} ing 
to say except generalities which I uttered anys 
in speech and writing since my return from India in 
1877. It has always seemed to me that the substi- 
tution of a fixed impersonal law for the personal 
views of the ruler for the time being, and in the 
particular caso, is one of the most important ad- 
vances in good government that can be made in any 
country ; and, again, that this advantage cannot be 
secured unless the law is declared by a separate staff 
of functionaries. How far the separation shall be 
carried, so as to secure the utmost amount of in- 
dependence in the judiciary that is consistent with 
the unity and stability of government, is a question 
of statesmanship depending on the condition of the 
country. J believe that under Asiatic rulers the 
principle of independence was so merged in that of 


I have always claimed for our countrymen that we 
have either introduced it or made it a living thing. 
In the course of my work as Law Member of Council, 
I held many conversations and discussions with 
Bengal zemindars and with nobles and landholders 
in other parts of India, and, rightly or wrongly, I 
came to the belief that they had grasped the prin- 
ciple of judicial independence firmly and put a true 
yalue upon it, and looked on it as a great safeguard. 
And in answer to the common superficial sneer about 
our beer-bottles, I have said, among other things, 
that.if we were Separated from India we should 
leave an active and working conception of law, 
i which did not exist before our time, and which is 
Y one of the most potent contributions to the frame- 
| work of a nation, 

f I do not know whether my colleagues took such 
Suong views as I as to tbe value of an independent 


A ward and Primitive parts of India; and the objec- 
b; tions to making 1t more complete were mainly on the 
i Score Os expense. In fact, as regards civil suits 
= Where the litigants bear the expense in the shape of 
os court fees, the separation is perhaps as fully effected 
3 as need be; and I understand that your present 
= demand is not grounded on any mischief felt in 


Ws are all that I can e 
tod cond from them T nS 


unity as to be very weak, even if perceptible. And - 


and as an officer of th 


likely, and ycu have my hearty sympathy with 


` your aims. But beyond that, and it is very little, I 


cannot kelp you. 


IL—By tne Ricar Hox. Sir Ricwarp Cover. 

The Right Hon. Sir Richard Couch, Chief Justico 
of Bengal, 1870-75, Member of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, etc., etc., writes : 

I am obliged to you for sending me the 
January number of your journal, “INDIA,” and 
the print of the interview with Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose. The latter discloses a state of things 
which certainly ought not to exist. Judicial 
and executive authority and functions are incom- 
patible. It is essential to the proper administra- 
tion cf justice that the -judicial oilicers of the 
Government should not be subject to such a trial of 
the independence and sense of duty as appears there. 
The facts stated by Mr. Ghose have mostly occurred 
during the last twenty years, when I had ceased to 
hold any judicial office in India, and I cannot from 
my own knowledge give any opinion upon the action 
of the executive officers during that time. Mr. 
Ghose says: “ In the olden days the Executive were 
in the habit of loyally accepting the decisions of 
judicial tribunals.” This, according to my recollec- 
tion, agrees with my experience in India. “But,” 
he continues, “within the last twenty years there 
has been a manifest tendency to put pressure upon 
our judicial tribunals to decide cases according to 
the wishes of the Executive.” As regards this, I 
am unable to believe, with Sir Richard Garth, that 
the Government of India approves it and would be 
sorry to see it altered. I think every practicable 
effort to preserve the independence of the judicial 
tribunals in India should he made, and trust that 


your proposed publication of Mr. Ghose’s paper and ` 


a subsequent representation to tho India Office will 
have due effect. 


III.—By Sm Roserr T. Rem, Q.C., M.P. 


_ Sir Robert T, Reid, Q.C., M.P., Attorney-General 
in the late Liberal Administration, etc., etc., writes :— 


I do not know in detail the manner in which, or 
the extent to which, Judicial and Executive duties 
are discharged in India by the same persons, and 
therefore I could not without much more information 
than I at present possess offer any criticism upon 
your scheme. 

; But I certainly consider that it is most unadvisable 
m any country for the same person to act as a judge 
e executive government. 
However scrupulous and careful a man may be. it 


: 5 times to reconcile such 
P functions, and in case of abúse of power 
i ea See dnences of such a dual authority might 
a a le. The thing is not allowed in Eng- 

and every man who hag read history ought to 


hope that it will disappear in India, 


= D 
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ITY —By Sm Wirra MARKEY. 

Sir William Markby, late Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, Reader in Indian law in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., writes :— 

I have read Mr. Manomohan Ghose’s memorandum 
with attention, and it only confirms the view which 
I have always held, and which is, I should suppose, 
held by everyone who has had any experience in the 
administration of justice, that the union in the same 
person of Judicial and Executive functions always 
leads to injustice. 


In Mr. Ghose’s memorandum matters are touched 
upon which do not quite strictly belong to this 
subject. But the evil, I take it, upon which he 
desires to mainly insist, and which he desires to see 
remedied, is this: that magistrates who are respon- 
sible for the peace of a district, whose duty it is to 
initiate criminal proceedings, and who are, in fact, 
virtually police officers, also exercise large and 
preponderating judicial powers in the same district. 

That magistrates should have failed to exercise 
satisfactorily functions so entirely opposed to each 
other as those of policeman and judge is not at all 
surprising. It would have been a miracle had it 
been otherwise. The zeal in procuring a conviction 
which is the first duty of a policeman is absolutely 
inconsistent with the impartiality of a judge. 

That there are miscarriages of justice arising from 
this unfortunate union of functions, and that these 
miscarriages of justice do great harm as tending to 
shake the confidence of the people in the administra- 
tion of justice itself, I have no doubt whatever. 

l would, therefore, gladly see the magistrates of 
all grades relieved entirely of all duties other than 
those which are purely judicial, and alsə see them 
made responsible for the performance of their judicial 
duties to the Sessions Judge and to the High Court, 
and not in any way to the District Magistrate or to 
the Commissioner. 

Such a change would save many of the evils 
suggested by the memorandum of Mr. Ghose, and 
as it only involves a transfer of functions without 
any increase of work, I cannot see why it should 
involve any increaso of expenditure. 

If there is any reason to suppose that the system 
might be ineffectual for the repression of crime it 
might be tried as'an experiment in one of the 
districts adjoining Calcutta. It seems hardly likely 
that a system which succeeds perfectly well in that 
city, would be a failure if tried in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


} 
V.—By Sir Raymonp West. > 

Sir Raymond West, late Judge of the High Court, 
Bombay, ete., writes :— 

I am keenly alive to the disadvantages that 
arise from the combination of executive and 
magisterial functions. We should not get rid 
of all difficulties or securo absolutely perfect 
justice by a severance of the duties, but we should 
remove many temptations tu abuse, which 


a A 


not always be overeome, and many grounds for 
suspicion and misrepresentation. Ten years ago, or 
thereabouts, I wrote a letter to Lord Dufferin, in 
which I insisted on the necessity for a gradual 
reform, and pointed out how, in my opinion, it 
could be effected. Hə sent me a courteous and 
appreciative answer, but nothing was done. The 
Government, strongly executive in feeling, are no 
doubt wholly opposed to a change, which they think 
would weaken the hands of the general administra- 
tion. They are conscious themselves of a strong 
desire for the people’s welfare, and not without 
reason credit tho local officers with similar wishes. 
But seeing certain material conveniences in the 
present system, and naturally loving what is called 
strong government, they ignore the underlying 
moral weakness of the system—its incapacity tu 
command complete respect and confidence. 


leak! E E 


AND INDIA: i 
AND THE BEAM: 


UITLANDERS 
THE MOTE 


By Sır W. Weppersurn, Bart., M.P. 


We have before us this week two important and 
characteristic speeches bearing on the claims and 
destiny of subject races. At Manchester the Right 
Hon. Arthur Balfour has lectured the Boer rulers of — 
the Transvaal on their duty towards the 50,000 
disfranchised Uitlanders of the Rand; at Bombay 
the Hon. Pherozeshah M. Mehta pleads with the 
British rulers of India for political justice towards 
the 250 millions of his unrepresented fellow country- 
men. 3 s 

In his Manchester speech Mr. Balfour bases his 
argument on a political axiom, which corresponds _ 
with the doctrine in mechanics of stable and uu-  ě 
stable equilibrium. Referring to the position of she 
Uitlanders, he lays down the proposition that a 
State cannot possess the elements of stability and 
permanent prosperity if the vast majority of t 
inhabitants, who pay the greater proportion of the 
taxes, are allowed no share whatever in the gover. 
ment of the country. Yet curiously enough, it d 
not seem to occur to him that this pernitious con 
tion of unstable equilibrium is exactly the state 
affairs we try to maintain, on so exaggerated a £ 
in India. This is what he says: “In the c 
this Government ... . it is quite impossib 
nature being what it is, that matters. 1 
satisfactory in the Transvaal so lo ; 
government there is fo 
and so inecfuitable a ba 
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have been brought up and of their character, to 


suppose that any State in which they ae he on 
majority—not merely the majority bu n 
majority—in which they pay by far tho greater pro- 
portion of taxes, but in which thoy aoe ee to 
particle of authority, no particle of share 1 A ‘a 
government of the country—L Say it 1s Impossi D. 
that a State so constituted could be a State possess- 
ing the elements of stability and permanent pros- 
perity.” What could be better than this homily, as 
a modern instance to illustrate an ancient parable : 
Tt is indeed a quaint exhibition of insular self-assur- 
ance, this British statesman offering to remove the 
mote from President Kruger’s eye, while seemingly 
unconscious of the enormous beam in his own. 

But let us pass on to the practical part of the 
parable; and invite the right hon. gentleman to cast 
out the beam which is in his own eye, by making 
yeasonable political concessions to that vast majority 
in India, who pay the taxes, but are allowed no 
particle of authority or share in the government of 
their own country. Perhaps it may be objected 
that, in stating the general proposition, Mr. Balfour 
meant to limit its application to those possessing the 
traditions and character of the Uitlanders? Quite 
true. But I would ask, in what respect are the 
people of India, inhabiting their own native land, 
Jess deserving of consideration than the congregation 
of foreign adventurers who have voluntarily mi grated 
to the Transvaal, in the pursuit of wealth? What 
is there in the traditions and character of the Uit- 
landers which entitles them to Mr. Balfour’s special 
sympathy? Is it their impatience; their violent 
language; their conspiracy against established 
authority; their secret importation of revolvers, 
rifles, and Maxim guns? I am glad to think that 
such a course of conduct forms no part of the tradi- 
tons or character of the Indian people, and I regret 
that it should be indicated to them, by so high an 

aa authority, as the path leading to political privileges. 
: Under the guidance of their educated brethren, 
i 7 ce O have P phot been purely constitu- 
ton 0 years, meeting annually in 
thoir National Congress, the Indian people have, in 

i language, sought redr 
for their many grievances ; “ata ayant definite 
shepe the practical reforms needed for the general 
ee see under these circumstances the ruling 
eee But to do one of two things: it ought either 
Give a careful hearing oy, these complaints; or 
ek > to such a patient and law- 
arene: Pea ite little share in the management 
We añairs, so that they may redress their 
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oubt Second alternative is the bett 
pre ae ‘People's a voice in their own Beet 
ae not b n adopted; although Mr. Balfour 
wet truly pomts out that where the great mass of 
„allowed no Particle ot authority, no 
are in the government, neither stability 
rosp are possible. Political 
tl to © reserved for those 


the pla 


of India to any share of self-government, and if in 
their simplicity they cling to constitutional methods, 


surely that is not a reason for refusing the othoy 


alternative, viz., a kindly hearing to their repre- 
sentations? Yet, strange to say, this is the course 
of action which commends itself to the Indian 
officials. Year after year these representations are 
treated ‘with contemptuous neglect; while the Con- 
gress leaders, the men who, at great personal sacrifico 
and with much labour, have rendered the movement 
truly representative, and have kept it strictly within 
constitutional lines, are pursued with unceasing in- 
sult and ridicule. Verily, the fatuous perversity of 
such a method of ruling a great empire is enough to 
make Nicholas Macchiavelli turn in his grave. 

The true aims and objects of educated Indians 
have been well stated by the Hon. Mr. Mehta in the 
eloquent speech at Bombay, to which I have already 
referred. The main points of that speech are rə- 
produced on another page, and I would earnestly 
commend its perusal to those who wish to understand 
the sentiment which animates the educated class in 
India. Their desire is to become the interpreters 
between the British Government and the masses of 
their fellow countrymen. Firmly persuaded that in 
the British connection, in the reawakening which 
follows the culture and science of the west, lie the 
brightest hopes of their race, they desire so to mould 
the British administration that it may become a 
national one, by the force of national approval and 
national support. As Mr. Mehta says, it is the gift 
of higher education, freely and generously bestowed 
in a past generation by mon like Mountstuart 
Elphinstone and Lord Macaulay, that has inspired 
an unselfish devotion to the welfare of India com- 
bined with attachment to British rule: “ From tke 
educational institutions established under the glowing 
inspiration of so noble a genius as that of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, issued a band of noble youths 
thoroughly imbued with the sentiment that the educa- 
tion which they had received was given to them, not 
only to promote their own worldly advancement, -but 
to devote it at the same time in grateful performance 
of what that education taught them was the sacred 
duty of helping, in however humble a way, in 
meking the foreign rule of the country, in whose 
bands the destinies of their mother country had. 
been placed. by the inscrutable dispensation of 
Providence, a blessing to them both, instead of a 
curse.” Sad it is indeed when British officials, 
belonging to a later and less heroic generation, feel 
no desire to foster and perpetuate such sentiments, 
and Can only regard the educated leaders with 
jealous dislike. A distinguished minister of the late 

zar once lamented this purblind condition of the 
bureaucracy in his own country: “Unfortunate 
Country: ”’—he wrote to a friend, “ Will ever the 
happy day come when a Russian, like a citizen of 
hak E reagonin, will be allowed openly and freely 
Mech ree pars his convictions, his opinions 

ping. provlaim 5 une without running the risk of 

pis A OS oe eae elntonist and an enemy of 
‘Unfortunate © imierly we may say of India, 
come when an eee :—will ever the happy day 
Aid Ae lan can tell the Government 

mn unvarnished truth without haying his 
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integrity questioned and his motives misrepre- 
sented ?” 

Among the younger generation of Indian public 
men there is no one more competent than Mr. 
Mehta to speak on behalf of the people of India. 
As a barrister of wide practice; as the Chairman for 
many years of the Bombay Municipality; and as an 
elected Member of the Viceroy’s Council, he has 
experience of every phase of life among his fellow 
countrymen, whether social, municipal, or political ; 
and in every one of these departments he has been 
found a fearless and eloquent advocate of progress 
and reform. This was well expressed by the 
delegates who on the present occasion met in 
Bombay to present him with an Address of con- 
fidence: ‘We have met here,” they said, “as 
representatives of the Native public of this Pre- 
sidency, and we deem it our duty to signify to you 
and to the public at large, as well as to the Govern- 
ment, our unabated coniidence in you as a represen- 
tative leader and spokesman of this Presidency, and 
as the chosen advecate of the Indian people in the 
Councils of the Empire.” Surely, in the interests of 
good Government, we should listen to the warnings 
of men of this type, and cultivate their friendship. 
Among foreign nations at present we seem to have 
no friends; and all the more necessary is it that we 
should be on cordial terms with these of our own 
household. Especially is this the case as regards 
India, which, with its boundless resources, must be 
to us a tower of strength if we have the people with 
us, but, if we alienate their affections, must be a 
source of weakness and danger. No great sacrifice 
is necessary in order to secure the goodwill of this 
great, docile, and industrious people. What is 
asked for is the fulfilment of promises already given; 
a little attention to practical grievances; a more 
kindly and sympathetic attitude; or at least a 
a cessation from needless attacks and insults directed 
against the persons and aspirations most dear to 
them. Considering the vast importance of a friendly 
India, it seems a strange thing that the semi-oificial 
Anglo-Indian Press should exhaust its energies in 
promoting ill-will. Even at this inopportune 
moment there seems to be special activity in this 
direction; for Mr. Mehta has to complain of “a 
remarkable recrudescence of calumny, misrepresenta- 
tion and resentment against all those natives who 
venture, however humbly, to take an active interest 
in the welfare and progress of their country.” 

Can we not give up this habit of lecturing, 
scolding, and abusing our neighbours? Such con- 
duct is not admired in an individual. Why should 
we adopt it as a nation? -It is neither dignified nor 
‘profitable. By some means or another we have so 
managed our affairs that we do not possess a single 
friend among the nations of the world. And this 
state of things suggests a little self-examination. 
We may be ‘altogether in the right, a sort of latter- 
day Aristides, and all the rest of the world wrong. 
‘But it would be well to make sure that this is the 
case. ‘There is a Scotch story of a girl and her lover, 
which seems to be in point. ; 
volunteers, and she went with 
him at his drill, but when the 


Jock was in the ! 


out “ Oh, mither, mither, look! the hale regiment is 
oot o’ step wi’ oor Jock!” ‘Something of this sort - 
appears to have happened to us at present. We 
seem to be out of step with the rest of the world. 
Would it not be a good thing to get into step with 
the 250 millions of cur Indian fellow subjects, who 
are only too anxious to march along side of us, if 
we will only allow them to do so? ‘ 


WANTED: REFORM OF THE COUNCILS. 


[From an INDIAN CoRRESPONDENT. ] 


Among the burning questions which are exercising 
the minds of those interested in the advancement of 
India, the expansion and reform of the Legislative 
and Provincial Councils. Suds a prominent place, 
and this, too, though it was only in 1892 that the 
Indian Councils Amendment Act was passed, by 
which some valuable concessions were made to the 
public demand. hose to whom this boon was 
granted are anything but satisfied. For years past 
there had been an ever increasing demand that some 
at least of the members of the Councils should be 
elected by the people, and it was with this proviso 
that Mr. Bradlaugh introduced his Bill into the 
House of Commons. The British Government, find- 
ing itself hard pressed, thought it advisable to bring 
in a Bill having for its object the expansion of the 
Councils, and obtained precedence for it, thus 
putting Mr. Bradlaugh’s Bill into the background. 
‘The Government measure passed into law, and, 
though it is much to be regretted that it did not in 
express terms introduce the elective system as regards 
the non-official members to be appointed to the 
Council, it must in justice be admitted that the 
English Legislature approved of the adoption of the 
prineiple of election, but left it to the Viceroy to 
frame rules which would ensure the direct repro- 
sentation of the people in the Councils. When the 
Bill was being discussed in the House of Commons | 
Mr. Gladstone, referring to the opinions of Lords 
Northbrook, Ripon, and Dufferin, all ex-Viceroys, — a 
made the following remarks: ‘tee 

«These men have entirely exempted themselves from what- 
ever prejudices administration may have entailed on them, am 
they have distinctly and deliberately sanctioned the introduc- 
tion of the elective principle. It is there that we stand 
solid ground, and Her Majesty's Government ought tov 
stand that it will be regarded as a grave disappointm 
after all the assurances we have received that an attem 
be made to bring into operation this powerful e 
Government, there should net be some result such as we ant 
pate. I do not speak of its amount, T speak nioze 
quality.” s 7 >- 

Mr. Gladstone went on to say: 

“I believe we are justified in looking fo 
a nominal but to a veel living representa 
India? r 3 


As if to clear up « 
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The Under Secretary of State accepted the con- 
struction put by Mr. Gladstone upon the e eg 
of the Government in introducing this Bill, and 
Bo hat I nti l t the 

‘ 5 i lusion, that I entirely accep ë 
PORT a oa Fendera as to the cats with 
which this Bill is introduced.” : 

That sentiments so clearly expressed should have 
raised high the hopes of the Indian people was only 
to be expected. But they were soon disillusionized. 
Lord Lansdowne may have been actuated by good 
intentions. Indeed, he quoted with approval, in his 
speech in the Legislative Council, the following 
words of Mr. Gladstone’s :— 

“T am not disposed to ask of the Governor-General or of 

the Secretary of State that they shall at once produce large 
and imposing results. What 1 wish is that their first step 
shall be of a genuine nature. and that whatever scope they 
give to the elective principle shal! be resl.” 
The outcome of this speech was, however, most dis- 
appointing and illusory, the rules were framed in an 
illiberal and narrow spirit, and the line of conduct 
subsequently adopted by the Government of India 
and the subordinate officials has the appearance of 
being actuated by a desire to render nugatory the 
privileges granted to the people. 

In some quarters there is now a desire to agitate 
for the repeal of the Indian Councils Amendment 
Act, 1892, and to press upon Parliament the neces- 
sity of passing another Act more liberal and explicit 
in its provisions. This would be a most impolitic 
step. It would be a total misapplication of our time 
and energy. By years of continuous agitation we 
obtained this amending Act, and it will take years 
before we obtain another. Tho object we have in 
view is more likely to be attained, and at an earlier 
date, if we direct our attention to the amendment of 
the rules framed by the Viceroy and ask that they 
may be administered in a more sympathetic spirit. 

P., aat Ge our objections? They may be summarised 
WS :— 
(i) Though certain important bodies have been 
; allowed to elect their representatives to the 
Councils, the peopls at large are by no 
... _ Means sufficiently represented ; 
t (ii) The mode of election is defective with respect 
to the few seats reserved for the representa- 
d „~ _ tives of the people ; 

à (iii) An almost undisguised attempt is made to 
_ Yestrain the freedom of speech of members 

hearse, and to restrict the right of interpellation - 
(iv) The introduction of the doctrine of mandate 
fetters the action of members by making it 
: obligatory on them to vote, not according to 
from tho Scere Ma 
ecretary of State 


om every one of the four 
ach Local overnment framed 


to the paucity ‘of popular 


Wondered at. When 
Bill it contained a pr 
be conferred On at 


the Bombay Presidency—as an example. The 
Councils Act of 1892 gave eight seats for which 
recommendations could be made for nomination by 
the Government. They weve distributed as follows: 
1. The Bombay University; 2. The Municipal Cor- 
poration of Bombay; 3. Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce; 4. Karachi Chamber of Commerce; 5, 
Sirdars of the Deccan; 6. Zemindars of Sind: 7 
and 8. General Public. We find here that whilst 
for the classes numbering, say, about 5,000, six seats 
are reserved, to the masses numbering 19,000,000, 
only two seats are allotted. The Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and the Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce are composed entirely of Europeans and 
would, as a general rule, take the official view of 
questions coming up before the Council. Tho 
Sirdars of the Deccan and the Zemindars of Sind 
are subservient to the Government and would never 
dream of offending it. Their representatives would 
be safe to vote with the officials, who thus 
by their curious distribution of the seats practically 
secure a majority of the votes of the members who 
are supposed to be elected. In two of the provinces 
the university vote may be counted upon by the 
Government, for the majority of the electors are 
Europeans and would, ofcourse, send a European 
to represent them. To any unprejudiced mind it 
will be clear that it was never the intention of 
Parliament that the distribution of the seats should 
be so manipulated by the Government as to secure 
for itself most of the votes of the so-called elected 
members. 


(ii) The mode of election of the members sup- 


posed to represent the people is intrinsically defective. 
The Municipalities and District Boards of a Pro- 
vince are divided into two groups respectively, and 
each group is allowed alternately to elect a member 
to represent it in the Council. 
not be open to objection if these Municipalities and 
District Boards were representative of the people. 
But they are not. 
composed of members nominated by the Government, 
and sometimes of: members who may be divided 
into three classes :—official, nominated, and elected, 
with a chairman who is usually an official. It in- 
variably happens that the official and nominated 
members (who are, of course subservient to the 
Government) constitute a majority. Hence it natu- 
rally follows that only such persons are elected by 
the Municipalities and District Boards as are in 
avour with the Government. 
happened that tho District Officers have openly 
brought pressure to bear, in order to secure the 
election of their nominees; 
of taking advantage of their position as chairmen to 
get themselves elected as of the delegates to whom 
is left the final electi i 


` represent them. Again, while all t istri i 
take part in such Ai a e enten 


on only some of the Municipalities. In the North- 


This plan would 


Both of these bodies are often 


It has occasionally 
even going to the length 


on of the member who is to 
us, this privilege is conferred 


» for instance, only 20 out of 103 
franchise. That an election 
rouse discontent is not to be 
Mr. Bradlaugh introduced his 
oviso that the franchise should 
least 2 per cont. of the total 


4 


aridwar. 


C 
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population of the Province, which would have been 
satisfactory. The Government has now two alter- 
natives before it. If it is really desirous to secure 
an election by the people which would not be open 
to objection, it should confer the franchise with due 
‘qualifications on the people to elect a representative 
direct to the Council. Or if it desires, as at present, 
to leave the election in the hands of the Municipalities 
and District Boards, it should permit only the elected 
members on these corporate bodies to record their 
votes, which would of course necessitate the increase 
in some Municipalities, and the appointment in 
others where there are none, of elected members. 
The officials ought on no account to take part in 
these proceedings. Apart from the instances which 
have, of late, frequently occurred of officials trying 
their utmost to secure the return of their nominee, 
the mere fact of their being interested in a particular 
person is liable to influence unduly the minds of the 
electors. 

(iii) Restraint on the freedom of speech and re- 
striction of the right of interpellation. Recent 
events have borne out the oft-repeated statement 
that nominated members could not feel or be credited 
with that amount of independence which it is essen- 
tial that they should enjoy. It was too much to 
expect them to criticise the actions of the very men 
who brought them into existence. With the intro- 
duction of a new class of men under the elective 
system the Government officials should have been pre- 
pared to face public criticism, to which no doubt they 
were not accustomed; and though they might have 
good reason to smart under such criticism it was 
hardly expected that they would resent it as they 
have done. The Hon. Mr. Mehta, in the discussion 
‘on the Police Amendment Bill, expressed himself 
‘strongly as to the extreme undesirability of investing 
officials, ‘‘ under cover of executive measures for the 
preservation of order, with the power of convicting 
and punishing without judicial trial;” and he 
-alluded to the prejudices to which all men are liable 
and from which even the heayen-born civilian is not 
exempt. For this he was sternly taken to task by 
‘Sir J. Westland, who accused him of calumniating 
“the most distinguished service in the world,” and 
of lowering the reputation of the august assembly 
he was addressing. In the Provincial Councils the 
‘Same spirit is shown, but in another direction. Sir 
Charles Elliott gave the start by raising objections 
to some of the interpellations of tho members of 
his Council, and innocently suggested that some of 
the desired information might have been obtained 
privately from the secretaries, entirely ignoring the 
tact that publicity was most wanted, and that a 
hundred answers to questions put “on the quiet” to 
the secretaries would not possess the same value as 
‘one obtained in open Council, which would have the 
advantage of publicity. Surely we are entitled to 
ask our rulers to be a little more sympathetic and 
generous in their action. 

(iv) The doctrine of the Mandate. ‘The officials 
who compose the Viceroy’s Council are no doubt 
members of the most distinguished service in the 
world, but they seem likely to be more distinguishes 
for aome of the extraordjgary opinions thoy hold as 
to how they are to diogh rgo then ties, 


* there was some popular demonstration. He received 


Brackenbury, in the discussion on the Cotton Duties, 
said: “There is a difference between those members 
who have been appointed by His Excellency as 
additional members and those members of the 
Council who held their seats by virtue of their being 
ordinary members,” and who, he added, having 
received definite instructions from the Secretary of 
State, were bound to carry out those instructions. 
The Viceroy went further, and swept away this 
distinction. He said: 

“Tt is claimed that members must be free to speak and vote 
in this Council for the measure they honestly think best. I 
can accept that proposition only with the qualification that 
they duly recognise the responsibility under which they recieve 
their rights in this Council. . . . . Every man who sits here 
sits by the authority of Parliament, and to say that he can 
refuse to obey the decisions of Parliament would be absurd. 
oo The Secretary of State interprets the will of Parlia- 
ment, and I protest against our—I will not say obedience to, 
but rather—acceptance of his decision by anything less than 
ungrudging assent.” 

Paraphrased in simple language these words 
amount to the assertion that both ordinary and 
additional members of Council are bound to carry 
out the behests of the Secretary of State. If it is so, 
then why go through the farce of electing members, 
and why have any discussion at all in the Council, 
when all that that august body has to do is to 
register the decrees of the Secretary of State ? 


LORD ELGIN AT MADRAS. 


[Fros a Mapras CORRESPONDENT. | 


Vic:regal tours in India are losing all their 
importance. Popular enthusiasm ran high when 
Lord Ripon paid his visit to Madras. For over six 
miles triumphal arches were erected, and vast crowds 
ranged on both sides of the road through which the 
Viceroy passed, bands playing and banners flying. 
On the place of landing, His Excellency received the > 
municipal address and the people’s address. He had 
set apart a day on which some sixty addresses were 
presented to him from all parts of the Presidency, to 
all of which ke gave suitable replies. When his 
successor, the Marquis of Dufferin, paid a visit here 


LNT td ed 


the addresses of all public bodies on the place of 
landing and gave replies. On the occasion of the 
arrival of the Marquis of Lansdowne there was no 
enthusiasm whatever. ‘That nobleman also sot 
apart a day to receive all the addresses at the 
Government House. There was no censorship — a2 
exercised over any one of those addresses. But now, 
during the time of His Excellency, Lord Elgin, the __ 
Home Rule Viceroy, things have taken a ne 

His Excellency desired that copies of all add 
should be sent so as to reach him on Octobe 
Mark the time. He was to arrive in J 
December. Several public bodies s 
their addresses. Some were decl 
ground that the Viceroy had no 
important political body was ike 
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the Madras Mahajana Sabha created a profound 


1 yy, ig press, 
sensation all over the country. i The ee 
both Enclish and vernacular, condemned 1 Elg 

tion and congratulated the Sabha on its attitude. 
The. resentation of an address to the Sovereign is 4 

ela ae and Lord Elgin has incurred a 
recognised custom, ant ERS ae ech 
serious responsibility in denying a PN ege e 
all British subjects enjoy and prize. It 1s sincerely 
hoped that the British public will open its eyes to 
the grave injustice done to Her Majesty's indian 
subjects by ber accredited representativ P: $ e 
Madras papers—both Indian and Anglo- me na 
with one voice condemned the action of is VE RA 
The Madras Mail, the organ of the Anglo-In ae 
characterised the act as short-sighted, and remarked 
that Lord Elgin was quite mistaken in requesting 
that some paragraphs should be expunged.. The 
Madras Times, another Anglo-Indian paper observed 
that, £ 

“go far as the large body of Hindus are concerned, Lord 
Elgin will te more unpopular among them after his visit 
than before, wholly owing to his Lordship’s want of 
condescension and tact. This is the first time in Madras in 
which a Viceroy has behaved in this indiscreet manner.” 

The Mindu described the whole business as 
meaningless, and said that 
“ibe Viceroy will not receive the address unless certain 
portions or topics are eliminated: and it is for the public 
bodies so treated to decide whether, under such circumstances, 
they should present any address to him at all. His Excellency 
may impose conditions, but we have the privilege of declining 
those conditions and withdrawing our addresses. We are 
sorry we have to write in this manner about the representative 
of the Queen; but the unexpected attitude of Lord Elgin has 
rendered a little bit of plain speaking necessary.”* 

The Hadras Standard, after condemning the Vice- 
roy for his short-sighted and unstatesmanlike con- 
duct, observed that the three paragraphs to which 
‘‘ abjection has been taken contain in fact the very pith of the 
address, and it is certainly absurd to expect the Sabha to 
present an address which has no aim or object in view. The 
Sabha has done well, and deserves well of the country. Madras 
has again set an example which other Presidencies might copy 
with advantage.” 

So much for Madras public opinion. The opinion 
of all the Indian press was unanimous and vehement. 
The question is an important one, and the Home 
Rule Viceroy has in a measure trifled with the 
feelings of the country. ‘The attitude of the Viceroy 
is in perfect harmony with the present temper of 
a considerable section of the bureaucracy, and the 
Bati public may be left to judge whether Lord 

gin, being a Tesponsible representative of the 
aerei, was justified. It is noteworthy that 
Tndine as stay in Madras he never spoke to an 
Fale more fon fre, minutes. His cold de- 

ur was the subject of general talk amon 
classes of Indians. S 8 g all 
he í 5 sce Sag E ee 
Tin. ane Wie oe 
THE DUTY OF EDUCATED INDIA, 
Ta s ? AA D 
CH BY MR. P. M. MEHTA. 
. to the 


' 
ference. We reproduce below some of the most 
important passages in Mr. Mehta’s impressive 
address, which a Bombay correspondent aptly 
describes as ‘‘in reality a kind of manifesto, as well 
as a vigorous vindication, of educated Indians.” 
Mr. Mehta said that he regarded the addresses ag 
having been presented to him not so much in his 
personal capacity, but 

“as setting forth the motives which actuate the conduct of 
educated men throughout the country, the principles which 
guide and regulate their action, the credentials which they 
possess of their qualifications, and the constituents whom they 
can, if not scientifically and systematically, at any rate, really 
and substantially, represent. From this point of view, gentle- 
men, I receive your addresses with the most grateful accep- 
tance, 


setting the seal of public approbation and apprecia- 
motives which it is now the fashion to malign, on 


ton on 
principles which are ignored or misrepresented through pre- 
judice < intolerance. on credentials which are denied, and 


on the a 
existence.” 
t A RecRUDESCENCE oF CALUMNY.” 

The time chosen for this vindication was, Mr. 


© 


Mehta said, most appropriate, as there had been. 


recently ‘‘a remarkable recrudescence of calumny, 
misrepresentation and resentment against all those. 
natives who venture, however humbly to take an 
active interest in the welfare and progress of their- 
country.” } 

“Weare bound at all times to speak with respect of the high 
functionaries of the Crown. We can only deplore that so respon- 
sible a Minister as the present Conservative Secretary of State for 
India, Lord George Hamilton, should have been so far misled 
as to speak of us in a letter recently written by him as ‘those 
who wish to destroy and revolutionize the organic institutions 
of their country.’ (Oh! oh!) As if this was not enough, 
we have been only the other day reviled as croakers of evil,. 
shouters of sedition, and revolution-mongers—(loud laughter) — 
by one of our own countrymen—(loud laughter)—who though 
never @ prophet in his own country, is, by some occult process. 
of metamorphosis, made to look like and pose in England as if 
he were reallya great man in Israel—(renewed laughter)—a man 
who hob-nobbed with our Rajas, and Míhárájas, was hand and 
glove with our merchant princes, was foremost among the 
kings of industrial development, was a philanthropic em-- 
ployer of labour, and who was at the same time the sympa- 
thetic friend and patron of the Zemindar dnd the rayat. 
(Laughter.) We have never recognized but one Indian who- 
had the right to make a representative claim for all India— 
and that man by universal acclaim is Dadabhai Naoroji—(loud 
cheers)—to whom prince and peasant joined to give more thana 
royal welcome on his way to Lahore, the Christmas before last. 
The pretensions of Mr. Bhownaggree to depose Mr. Dadabhai 
in the hearts of his countrymen of all classes and degrees. 
could only be received in India, as they actually vere received, 
with amused shouts and roars of laughter.’ 


Tue Two Mr. BHOWNAGCREES. 

Mr. Bhownaggree, continued Mr. Mehta, ‘had 
denounced the educated classes “as sowing dis- 
content and sedition by their perpetual selfish and 
unscrupulous attacks upon the English in India.” 
This statement was received with ‘renewed. 
laughter,” and Mr. Mehta proceeded :— 


EG a b ya. 
entlemen, I for one recognize the singular competence of 


amy a naggree to formulate such an indictment, for I have: 


: a very vivid recollection of an incident that took place some 


years ago. I was returning from Kathiawar and a friend 
jaen no: = Wadhwan. We got out for dinner at the 
E room at Ahmedabad Station. On returning to: 
ER R k ment, we found an English gentleman installed in: 
f luge and fierce-looking dog by his side. Both my 


$ fe and myself had very. 


cry strong objections to travelling in such 
a a night, and we tried to RNS him to 
ook i 


to the dog-box in accordance 
ga x raano 


ay for 
B 


a Fd 


uality of constituents who are said to have no. 
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railway regulations. On his refusal, I spoke to the station- 
master, which so irritated the dog’s owner that very soon my 
friend and he came to high words and some not very choice 
language, and I had just time to rush between them to prevent 
them from proceeding toblows. (Laughter.) As I took my friend 
aside and tried to pacify him, the English gentlemen com- 
plained to people gathered about how utterly unreasonable and 
provoking our conduct was in objecting to the company of his 
dog. “I never object to travelling even with natives in the 
same compartment,’ he said with the most aggrieved air in the 
world. You can scarcely conceive, gentlemen, the paroxysm 
of fury into which my excited friend was thrown at this com- 
parison of the status of dogs and natives, none the les 
stinging because made with the most perfect unconsciousness 
of its insolence. I thought it advisable to take him and 
myself to another compartment where I tried to moderate his 
somewhat violent tirades against the intolerable rudeness of 
Europeans towards natives of all classes from princes down- 
wards, by telling him not to generalize overmuch or take 
individual cases too seriously. But he was not to be consoled ; 
he scouted all attempts to explain away the insolence of the 
treatment of natives by Europeans as anything akin to the 
-estrangement caused by the exclusive character of native social 
and religious ways. He called to mind many of the stories on this 
point related in that excellent article in the October number of 
the Contemporary Review from the pen of the Rev. Mr Bonnar. 
cect Though feeling very sleepy, I was regaled by my 
friend for half the night with croaking fears as to the 
permanence of British rule owing to this galling behaviour 
towards natives, of the same character as are now denounced in 
the mouth of educated natives. This friend of mine, the hero of 
this story, was, gentlemen, no other than Mr. Bhownaggree— 
(loud laughter and cheers)—who has now recanted the errors of 
his old ways and is posing as a reformed character before 
Anglo-Indian audiences to denounce the folly and danger of 
allowing the educated classes to make perpetual attacks on, 
and criticise Europeans in India, who, if they have faults, 
have them only as the sun has spots.” (Laughter). 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

“Our faults,” Mr. Mehta added, ‘‘are many, our 
imperfections numerous, our capacities and abilities 
neither great nor brilliant, our methods disjointed 
and spasmodic, but our motives are not what they 
are represented to be by a certain class of Anglo- 
Indians who have now caught Mr. Bhownaggree to 
echo their sentiments.’ Passing on, Mr. Mehta 
spoke in enthusiastic terms of the spread of higher 
-education : 


‘From the educational institutions established under the 
glowing inspiration of so noble a genius as that of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone issued a band of noble youths thoroughly 
imbued with the sentiment that the education which they had 
received was given to them, not only to promote their own 
worldly advancement, but to devote it at the same time in 
grateful performance of what that education taught them was 
the sacred duty of helping, in however humble a way, in 
making the foreign rule ot the country in whose hands the 
-destinies of their mother country had been placed by the 
inscrutable dispensation of Providence, a blessing to them both 
sinstead of a curse. (Cheers.) . - . . There is no word which is 
so misused and maltreated, and which is more made the vehicle 
-of the fallacy of the middle term than conservatism, when it is 
used to preach inactivity on our part. (Applause.) Because 
India is conservative, is there no need on our part to agitate 
for the reduction, for example, of the salt tax in the interest 
-of the masses, for the enforcement of a policy of economy, for 
the lightening of the burdens on the land, for securing a more 
sympathetic and less insolent treatment of natives by Euro- 
peans, for securing juster verdicts from European juries in 
cases of offences against natives? (Cheers.) It is grossly 
misleading to suppose that what we aim at is to supersede 
Englishmen altogether, or, as it is sometimes put, to take the 
administration of the country into our own hands, leaving them 
the solitary task of supporting us with English bayonets. 
(Cheers.) On the contrary, no one is more ready than ourselves 


to acknowledge the singular capacity of the British nation — e 


over all other civilised peoples on the surface of the earth fo 
governing a continent like that of India.” (Applause 
POS Fe ape SPR LA 
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ENGLISH ‘‘ ALOOFNES3.” ye 

It was in providing against the perils of a foreign 
rule of so complex a character thas “the watchful 
criticism and close co-operation of the educated 
classes could not but be most useful and helpful.” 
The danger, not of an open reversal, but of insidious 
and indirect evasion of the policy inaugurated in 
1858 was always imminent. 


# The danger and the mischief lie, in the first place, in the 
one-sidedness and secrecy of the system, and, secondly, in the 
circumstance that English officialdom is not in touch with 
the people. (Loud applause.) I know that the latter state- 
ment of fact is vehemently and passionately denied, so passion- 
ately indeed that one is tempted to suspect that my lady pro- 
tests too much. .... It has often been a matter of great 
surprise to me, as I believe it has been to many others, to find 
in unexpected casual ways how even the most experienced and 
sympathetic European officers incidentally betray the most 
startling inability to enter into and comprehend the simplest 
facts of native life and native thought. The reason lies in 
what may be termed the ‘aloofness’ of the English character 
and temperament. The district officer does his work, but 
outside and beyond that he stands utterly aloo? from the 
people. His interests and his amusements arè jealously con- 
fined within the narrow circle of his own people, and ke never 
seeks an opportunity, as he has not the inclination, to enter 
really into the life of the people around him in the hundred 
ways in which it can be done even between people of different 
social and religious creeds.”’ f 


IGNORANCE OF THE ẸVERNACULARS. 


Moreover Anglo-Indians have another serious dis- 
qualification. They are not familiar with the Indian 
vernaculars :— ee 

“ Englishmen are not’ easy linguists at any time; but in 
India they never acquire anything distantly approaching tou 
living knowledge of any of the different languages of the 
people. In the Bombay Presidency there are not halt-a-dozen 
men who have a good colloquial knowledge of any of the 
vernaculars, or can carry on a decent conversation on general 
subjects with an ordinary native. They never acquire the 
lights and shades which are the current coin of the inter- 
communion of native life, and without a knowledge ot which : 
it is impossible to dive into the heart and mind of the people. s 
In pointing out the hollowness of the assertion that District 
Officers are in touch with the people, [ am not enunciating 4 
grievance or exposing a fault; it may be that the aloofness 
which causes it has its own uses and advantages in other 
directions: I am simply stating a fact. But it is a fact 
which is of great importance to recognise. It places these 
ofticers in the hands of the people around them whe may or 
may not be worthy of confidence in the way cf knowledge, 
capacity or interest, and deprives their views, opinions an 
conclusions of the authority due to information at first 
hand. But unfortunate as this circumstance is in itself, it is” 
fraught with immeasurable possibilities of injustice, oppression, — 
und mischief when taken in connection with the secrecy g 
which the administration is chiefly carried on.’) (Cheers.} 


CRITICISM AND ‘ Prestice.” Er 

“ Criticism,” Mr. Mehta continued, *‘is tke o 
antidote of any real efficacy which we posses 
present against the inevitable evils of a sec 
irresponsible bureaucracy.” ‘Those whe ad 
the repression of criticism urged that 
lowered the “prestige ” of officials. 


‘Gentlemen, I have come to dread nothing 
intrusion of this wong ` re? i 
discussion. 


j ‘prestige’ both of the administration and to cHicers, inta ot 
suffering, is likely to be increased TEE a freer E 
because, in the first place the work would eS more oS cally 
and impartially done, just as judicial wor 8 ou ure 
cautiously and carefully under 2 system of appea me 
secondly, because there would be a diminution of t pai 
bilities of undeserved obloquy and CESS EID arising ro. z 
ignorance and misunderstanding which a little pu blicity an 
explanation would easily remove. (C y 
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Epucarep Inprans: TYPICAL CreEpENTIALS. e 
But it is sometimes said that educated Indians are 
even less in touch with the people than District 
Officers are. Indians are said to be so denationalized 
by education as to no longer understand native life 
and sentiments. To this precious theory Mr. Mehta 
replied as follows :— 
“ What are the facts: Why, the la majority of educated 
natives are drawn from the small towns and villages of the 
Presidency, and have grown up in contact with all varieties of 
the trading and agricultural classes. Then is the educated 
native estranged by his education from his kith and kin, and 
utterly denationalized ? So far from thar being the case, we 
have had recently to deplore a very suggestive spectacle of 
educated natives sympathizing and gcing hand in hand in an 
extreme spirit of reaction and intolerance with the old orthodox 
opponents of all social reform. It is monstrous to allege that, 
however educated, the native can throw off the material from 
which he has grown and developed. A native, educated or 
not, must in the nature of things intuitively understand native 
thought and feeling, where the most cultured European must 
lamentably fail. It is not a question of capacity or attain- 
ments, but in the one case it is a question of arduous effort : 
in the other, it is simple nature... . . But what are our 
credentials of positive knowledge? The other day a friend of 
mine told me that he was travelling with a high English 
officer—a Superintendent of Police—and the conversation 
turning upon the debate on the Police Bill in the Viceroy’s 
Council, the officer was very Severe npon my presumption in 
opposing it, as I could know nothing of things in the Mofussil 
—(laughter)—whatever may be the extent of my ignorance 
regarding the city of Bombay. (Loud laughter.) This, gentle- 
men, is a typical charge in which Anclo-Indian officials are 
fond of indulging. Though by no means a very favourable 
specimen, I am willing to submit to an examination on that 
point— (laughter and cheers)—not of ability, but of knowledge 
and experience of the people. During a practice of a quarter 
of a century, I have gone on professional business, times with- 
out number. i have traversed in this way Guzarat and 
pe Rajputana and Central India, the Districts to the 
ae a ere portion of the Deccan and Southern Mahratta 
ry. ave thus visited not only the large and small 
towns, but thanks to the combination of revenue and judicial 
functions—(laughter)—T have followed the camps of District 
Officers from village to village in the remotest parts of th 
Presidency. I have had to appear before all clases of officers 
irom the Mahalakariand Mamlatdar to the District Magistr PX 
and the District Judge. I have practiced in the Cor aF 
Native States and haye pleaded before Native Chiefs a ati i 
judicial officers of every degree of competence. In Ae otras 
of these Peregrinations, I have come in free, close, and spon 
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think we can therefore lay claim to know a trifle more of the 
heart and mind of our countrymen than the ablest and most 
experienced of English officers. Some of them have deserved] 


earned a high reputation for industry and capacity in com- 
piling statistical catalogues and encyclopædias of every variet 


of Indian information ; they perhaps possess a larger collection 
of the dry bones of Indian history. But of the living forces. 
of Indian life and sentiment, we must humbly take the liberty 
of claiming a more intuitive, intimate, and superior knowledge, 
(Applause.)’’ 

THEIR CONSTITUENTS. 

Coming to the question, Who are tho constituents 
of educated Indians ? Mr. Mehta said that, without 
being elected, their communion and common nature 
with the people qualilied them to understand and 
to interpret their wants in a more representative way 
than their foreign rulers. 


SATR 


thiawar chief was once put up to say in England that 
native shad no sympathy with bodies like the Congress. 
and the ways of our educated classes. (Laughter.) Nothing: 
could be more inaceurate. Speaking from my own knowledge, 


I can vouch that the majority of the chiefs of this Presidency 
have close sympathy with the aims and objects of educated 
natives—(applause)—and specially with those of the Congress 
—(loud 2pplause)—and they have wiven substantial proofs of 


their friendly interest. It is true that they do not always give 
open expression to their views, for fear of displeasing their 
political oficers, who have it in their power to harass them in 
a hundred difierent ways, or to withhold from them the guns, 
orders and honours which they dearly love. But we can know 
and interpret their opinions and sentiments better than political 
officers. We know that they are true and loyal, but we know 
how they resent the treatment that is often given them, for 
example, in the close and secret manner of deciding upon their 
rights and differences... . . We can equally 
great masses of the people, and we can enunciate 
ces and the measures for redressing them. We 
a reduction of the salt tax in their interest; we can 
1 lighter assessment of the land; we can ask for them 
economy and reduction of expenditure, and we can point out 
that nothing is mere responsible for squandering the revenues. 
of the country than the military policy which has again come- 
into favour since 1884-1885. We can point out. that, while 


one north-west scientific frontier was bad enough, that policy * 


has added another promising to be equally troublesome, if not 
in time worse, on the north-east, in the conquest and acquisi- 
tion of Upper Burma... . . It is no doubt a proud prospect 
tor vainglorious ‘great Englanders,’ but the country regret- 
fully cas stful glances on the wise policy of Lord Lawrence, 
whose keen sagacity had recognised that by costly efforts and 
enterprises to strengthen the outposts and frovtiers, you may 
be indirectly weakening the base by impoverishing the people 
and undermining their contentmen?.”” 


“A Hic axp Norre Mission.” 

“Tn these and a hundred different ways we are,” 
said Mr. Mehta in conclusion, ‘‘ qualified by our 
Position, our circumstances and our education to- 
speak for, to represent and to serve our countrymen 
of all grades and classes. It is a high and noble 
mission, :niposed by duty and sanctified by patriotism. 
Let us Hope and trust that we may be enabled to 
rise higher and higher to it, to guide it with un- 
Swerving loyalty, to temper it with discretion and 
moderation, to prosecute it with constancy and 
integrity, and cement it with harmony and union. 
Individual persons cani participate in it in only a 


Peo end humble way, but your presence here shows 
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THE CONGRESS AT POONA. 


Tne Eleventh Indian National Congress, which met 
at Poona during the closing days of December last, 
was, as our Special Correspondent informs us, and 
as may be gathered irom the universal testimony of 
the Indian press, a brilliant success. Those who 
feared, and those others who hoped, that it might 
prove a scene of faction and division, feared and 
hoped in vain. It would seem, indeed, ‘that the 
differences of opinion which were brought to light 
during the preparations for the Congress have, from 
one point of view, proved a blessing in disguise. 
They served to kindle enthusiasm and to arouse 
curiosity. It is impossible within our limits of space 
to attempt anything like a full report of the speeches 
delivered:at Poona. We print, however, the text of 
the resolutions which were adopted, and we endea- 
vour, in the two following articles and elsewhere, to 
present to our readers in succinct form the salient 
features alike of the National Congress and of the 
Social Conference. These are supplemented by the 
brilliant and suggestive speech delivered by Mr. 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta at Bombay, of which we 
reproduce the greater part, and which Sir W. 
Wedderburn, M.P., discusses on another page. 
Lord Lansdowne, speaking at a University Exten- 
sion meeting in London on January 24th, said that 
the extension of municipal government in India, and 
the admission of Indians to the legislative councils, 
far from embarrassing British authority, had been 
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‘the means of giving a useful outlet to public 
“ opinion in the country ” and had “in many ways 
“ assisted those who are responsible for the conduct 
“ of the affairs of India.” The Indian National 
Congress, which Lord Lansdowne apparently forgot 
to mention, fulfils the same useful purpose on a 
vastly greater scale. Its opinions, formulated by 
the educated community, expressed by representative 
Indians of ability and experience, and embodied in 
its resolutions, deserve the careful attention not only 
of students of that most fascinating of all movements, 
the course of events, but also of Parliament, the con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom, and the Govern- 
ment of India. The position of Lord Melbourne’s 
Ministry in the House of Lords was compared to the 
position of a water-logged wreck into which enemies 
irom all quarters poured their broadsides. Lord 
Salisbury’s Ministry is strong in the House of Lords, 
but it is harassed by a tangled skein of foreign 
difficulties, and it cannot lightly ignore the essen- 
tially sane and moderate requests of the millions of 
loyal British subjects in India. 

One of the first and most important resolutions of 
the Poona Congress expressed the’ opinion that the 
Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure will be 
useless unless it enquires into the lines of policy 
which regulate expenditure. Before the administra- 
tion of British India was transferred from the East 
India Company to the Crown, there was a periodical 
stock-taking every twenty years at each renewal of 
the Company’s Charter. These periods of investiga- 
tion coincide with the concession of some of the 
greatest boons which the people of India have 
obtained. Since 1858 there has been no such en- 
quiry, and, as we have so often shown, the present 
Royal Commission is not by any means the kind of 
Commission which was wanted and asked for. It is, 
in the emphatic words of Mr. Baikuntha Nath Sen, 
who proposed the resolution in question, “‘ neither 
“the semblance nor the shadow of what they 
“wanted.” He referred in terms of the deepest 
gratitude, and amid the cheers of his vast audience, 
to the services of the British Committee and the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee in obtaining the ; 
appointment of the Commission. But what the i 
spokesmen of those bodies asked for was enquiry 
into the condition of the people of India, their 
capacity or incapacity to bear their present financial 
burdens, the possibility of reducing expenditure, — 
the nature of the revenue system, and the financial 
relations between India and the United Kingdom. 
Lord Welby’s Commission, thanks to Sir He i 
Fowler, is much less ambitious, and it deliberat 
with closed doors, as if, in the words of one sp 
it were hearing some specially unsavoury divorce 
Still, that is no reason why it should not bet € 
all that it is worth, and it will be strange in 
thə strenuous labours of Sir W. Wedderbu 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and Mr. W. S. Caine 
good result. ‘The Congress, as was to | 
laid special emphasis upon the 
evidence in India as well as in L 
which ought not to escape th 
and his colleagues. . 
of Sir Henry Fe 
investigation of 
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has consistently maintained that the chief cause of 
India’s financial embarrassments is not the fall in 
exchange, but the growth of military expenditure. 
It sees the only remedy in “a material curtailment 
« of the expenditure on the Army Services and other 
« military expenditure, Home Charges, and the cost 
« of civil administration.” Mr. D. E. Wacha, who 
proposed this resolution, rightly complained mi 
adequate details of expenditure are not furnished by 
the Government of India. We need not, at this 
moment, dwell upon a subject with which our readers 
are sofamiliar. But we record with great satisfaction 
the appointment of so indefatigable a worker as Mr. 
Wacha to be joint honorary Secretary of the Con- 
gress in India. Side by side with his resolution we 
may place another, moved by Mr. H. A. Wadia, of 
Bombay, declaring that the expenses of expeditions 
which aim at extending the frontiers of British India 
should be shared between the United Kingdom and 
India, and that without some such guarantee the 
“forward” military policy will involve India in 
hopeless financial confusion. The point is, of course, 
that if British taxpayers bore a part of the expense, 
these expeditions would disappear. In this con- 
nexion we may mention Dr. Bahadurji’s grave alle- 
gations as to the reckless waste of stores in India—a 
possible cause of expenditure to which Lord Welby’s 
Commission may well pay attention. The result of 
‘extravagant expenditure is seen in the odious 
severity of the salt tax and the neglect of educa- 
tion. One of the resolutions of the Congress thanked 
Lord George Hamilton for his promise, made last 
September, to take an early opportunity of reducing 
the salt tax. The mover, who cited some appalling 
statistics as to the consumption of salt, expressed a 
fear that, in view of Lord G. Hamilton’s promises 
to Lancashire, the thanks of the Congress might be 
premature. Thefear was well grounded. Sir James 
Westland has since proposed to employ fifty lakhs, 
not in reducing the salt tax, hut in readjusting the 
cotton duties. Can we wonder if Indians reflect 
pittorly that ‘‘on the one side you have the Man- 
be ses manufacturers, whose voice is powerful, 
r an wee make and unmake Cabinets ; while on 
si ag other side you have the Indian peasant, 
ye end quietly bearing the burdens that God and 
man may choose to impose upon him”? 

But the financial question, grave as it is, is not 
the whole of the Indian problem. Lord ansdowne 
in the recent speech which we have already quoted, 
said that if he wished to sh : 2 

© show what Englishmen 

were sanfble of accomplishing, he would point to 
a a. is probable that he was not thinking at 
© moment of the threatened interference with trial 
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ing to Lord Elgin, proposed a system of special 
verdicts merely for the sake of obtaining an academic 
discussion of the question. We should like to know 
—perhaps we do know—what would be thought of 
a Government which, in the interests of a debatine 
society, made a similar proposal in this country, 
Trial by jury is regarded_as an institution of vital 
importance in England. It is still more essential in 
India where district officers, whose knowledge of the 
vernaculars is such as to satisfy an examiner, need 
the co-operation of jurors who do not need to 
translate the evidence of witnesses. Mr. Bonnerjee 
was able to state that, so far as Bengal was con- 
cerned, not a single complaint against trial by jury 
had been sent up by any section of the population, 
and nobody had even alleged that a jury had 
acquitted a criminal who ought to have been con- 
victed. As for the egregious system of special 
verdicts, which would enable and encourage a judge 
to cross-examine jurors, Mr. Bonnerjee cannot find 
in English history, from first to last, even a solitary 
instance of special verdicts in a criminal case. Mr. 
Manomohan Ghose, who in an admirable speech 
renewed the appeal for the separation of judicial 
and executive functions, repeated the conclusive 
evidence which he lately adduced in our columns 
and at a meeting of the Mast India Association. We 
need not re-open here a subject of which eminent 
authorities treat on another page, except to cite the 
statement, mentioned by Mr. Ghose, of a high 
Bengal official. That disinterested critic is reported 
to have assured the Government of India that it was 
undesirable to divest the district magistrate of his 
judicial powers because he was the ‘connecting 
‘ link ” between the police and the judiciary of his 
district. “ Connecting link,” indeed! Hoc pretexit 
nomine culpam. The whole subject is, we are glad to 
say, shortly to be brought before Parliament and 
the Secretary of State for India, and we trust that 
some practical steps may be taken, without much 
further delay, to remove what is undoubtedly a 
crying scandal. We have not left ourselves space 
to discuss the rest of the resolutions. But they are 
not new. Indian reform moves slowly, and the 
demands which independent opinion in India puts 
forward from year to year have not the elementary 
merit of novelty. They are, nevertheless, of supreme 
importance, and to ignore them, in a spirit either of 
contempt or of indifference, is the part not merely of 
fools but of madmen. i 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. & 


Mr. SURENDRA Nay Banerji, in the opening words 
of the eloquent, luminous and comprehensive address 
which he delivered as President of the Eleventh 
Indian National Congress, described that assembly 
Te t he non-official Parliament of the Indian nation. 
: a pouting less. Whatever may be the differences 
eats as aud creed in India, all races and ull creeds 
Sep He aA Congress upon a common platform, tO 
e a extend their rigkts and to redress their 
Te es. The Preparations for the Poona Cor- 
ress brought to light, indeed, certain differences 
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within the Congress camp upon the subject of Social 
Reform. Mr. Banerji, who referred to these incidents 
in statesmanlike terms, pointed out that those Indians 
who are, and those who are not, cordial supporters 
of the Social Conference are nevertheless animated 
by a common sentiment of devotion to the National 
Congress. The Congress has not, as yet, a written 
constitution. Its proceedings and its composition 
are determined not by law but by custom. Proposals 
have, however, been made again and again during 
the past ten years to give to this organisation, which 
is fighting a constitutional battle, something like a 
constitutional basis. Mr. Banerji warmly advocated 
the adoption of well defined rules, which should 
embody existing practice and obviate future diffi- 
culties. The Congress has now passed beyond the 
stage of infancy. It has survived persecution and 
abuse, and what it has now to avoid is rather the 
internal danger of dissension and dispute. Nobody 
who surveys the triumphant career of the Congress 
will for a moment believe that that danger is serious. 
Lord Macaulay, in a prophetic moment, looked 
forward to a time when British Indian subjects, 
being instructed in European knowledge, might 
crave for European institutions. If such a day 
came, it would be, he said, the proudest in the 
annals of England. The day has come, and the 
Congress is the representative exponent of the 
wishes and hopes of the Indian people. Mr. Banerji, 
who dwelt with enthusiasm upon the brilliant record 
of the Congress, claimed for it that it had not taken 
up a single question without bringing it into the 
eld of practical politics. But it is not merely that 
in such questions as the enlargement of the Councils, 
the separation of judicial and executive functions, 
the reform of the Police and the more generous 
admission of Indians to the higher offices of State, 
the Congress has put forward with vigorous modera- 
tion the demands of the educated community. It 
has produced a new spirit, developed a new enthu- 
siasm, and in no mean degree united together 
the scattered elements of a vasi and diversified 
population. P 

The Indian Councils Act of 1892 was due to the 
continued agitation of the Congress, but it fell far 
short of the hopes of the Congress. Mr. Banerji 
says that the people of India regard it not as a final 
settlement but only as a cautious experiment. Mr. 
Gladstone, discussing the provisions of the measure, 
said that he hoped it might lead toa living repre- 
sentation of the Indian people. Lord Salisbury said 
much ‘the same. Would either of them maintain 
that in Bengal, for example, seven elected members 
can represent adequately the living strength of a 
community of seventy millions? The stock argu- 
ment against the enlargement of the Councils is that 
the Government must have a standing majority, and 
therefore if the number 02 elected members is 
increased, the number of nominated members must 
be increased also. The answer is that this increase 
in the number of official members is not necessary to 
secure a majority. Mr. Banerji cited the case of the 
Calcutta Municipality where, although the elected 
members constitute two-thirds of the whole body, 
the chairman never failed to carry any resolution 
which he strongly desired to carry. If then 
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of elected members of the Councils were increased, 
the Government would share in the benefit. Even 
Sir Charles Elliott has expressed the opinion that ce 
the extension of the Bengal Legislative Council | 
materially added to its strength, its popularity, and 

its usefulness. The right of interpellation, in spite 

of a reluctance in some quarters to give satisfactory 
answers, has proved specially valuable not only in 
obtaining information fer the public but also in 
removing misapprehensions as to the policy of the 
Government. ‘he practice might well beso extended 

as to include supplementary questions, such as we 

fintl in the House of Commons, and brief explanatory 
speeches, such as we find in the House of Lords. 
Under the Act of 1892 discussion of the Indian 
Budget was allowed. But no resolution may be 
moved, or division taken, upon any item. Mr. 
Banerji maintains, and maintains rightly, that if 
there is one class of questions more than another in 
which popular representatives should exercise control, 

it is in financial questions. The authority and use- 
fulness of the Councils are further threatened by 

the new doctrine of “mandate” which declares that 
members must vote, not according to their opinions, 

but according to rule. It is one thing for members 

of Parliament to follow the mandates of constituents 
with whom they agree. It is another thing for 
members of a legislative council to obey the 
dictates of a Secretary of State from whom they 
differ. Burke, who was a Conservative, though he 
called himself a Whig, refused in vehement terms 

to accept instructions even from constituents. ‘Lord 
Elgin, who is a Whig, though he calls himself a 
Liberal, is willing to accept and to defend mandates 
from the India Office. Mr. Banerji discussed at 
considerable length the financial condition of India. 

Tf it be true, as John Bright held, that the financial 
condition of a country is a sure sign of the character 

of its Government, the Government of India must be 
incompetent indeed. Ever recurring deficit, ever 
increasing debt, are the terms in which Mr. Banerji, 
sums up Indian finance, and, with Sir Auckland a 
Colvin, Sir David Barbour, the Bombay Presidency 
Asssociation, and the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, he finds the chief cause of 
financial embarrassment in the policy of military 
aggression. The recent expedition to Chitral was 
condemned with remarkable unanimity by Indian 
public opinion. ‘‘ Prestige” compelled Lord Salis- — 
bury’s Government to occupy the country in spite of 
the Viceroy’s proclamation. Mr. Balfour says that 
the retention of Chitral will involve no addition to 
the Indian army. But Lord Salisbury recently 
warned us that politicians are apt to under-estimate — 
the cost of projects which they desire to ful he 
the Indian army is able, without any ad 
strength or expenditure, to retain Chitral, 
obvious that its previous strength and ex 
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The “forward ” policy, as Lord Lawrence foresaw, 
squanders the resources of India to no ea 
while urgent domestic reforms are postponed t ore 
lack of funds. It is to be hoped that the whole 
question, together with the question of the ee 
Charges, will be. thoroughly sifted by the Gi 
Commission on Indian Expenditure. When Sir C. 
Dilke was invited on a certain occasion to state his 
views on an Indian question, he replied that he had 
stated them twenty years before, and the question 
stood where it did. It is not easy to lend novelty to 
the subjects which the Indian National Congress 
places in the forefront of its programme, but Mr. 
Banerji treated each in turn with force and spirit. 
As for the Indian cotton duties, he said plainly that 
if Manchester has a grievance, she should agitate 
for financial justice to India, and she would com- 
mand the sympathies of educated India. Financial 
justice is not to be found in the Home Charges, in 
Exchange Compensation Allowance, or in artificial 
restrictions on Indian industries. Mr. Banerji ex- 
pecis—and we trust that he may not be disappointed 
— great results from the labours of Lord Welby’s 
Commission, although, in common with all disinte- 
rested observers, he regrets that it carries on its 
deliberations with closed doors. Every Association 
in India ought, he said, to send representations to 
the Commission bearing on the question of Indian 
expenditure and the adjustment of charges between 
India and the United Kingdom. He repeated with 
admirable cogency the case for simultaneous exami- 
nations, accentuated as it was by the glaring disparity 
between the best and the worst of the successful 
candidates at the last examination. The concession 
of the right so patiently and so eloquently advocated 
by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji is as necessary to the 
efficiency of the public service as it is to the con- 
tinued loyalty of British Indians. The exclusion of 
Indians from the commissioned ranks in the army 
is a piece of gratuitous Injustice which contrasts 
unpleasantly with the policy of Akbar. In dealing 
with the deplorable combination of judicial and 
executive functions in the same officers, Mr. Banerji 
made a practical suggestion which we heartily en- 
dorse. He proposed that an official document should 
be published annually in each province by some 
Agere potion, recording the cases which 
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exaggerated for the purposes of malevolent 
either to the Social Conference or to the Congress 
or else to both. This was quite an inevitable result. 
of the divisive forces at work. It is true that the 
Conference, which has just held its ninth meeting, 
assembled for the first time in a separate mandap 
from the Congress; and on the face of this fact 
there is testimony to an unhappy perversity or one. 
sidedness of view on the one part or on the other or 
on both. It seems incredibly thoughtless to suppose 
that movements of the magnitude and complexity of 
the Conference and the Congress, movements that 
touch so many and so sensitive roots of social senti- 
ment over so vast an area, can possibly go forward 
without frequent and considerable friction, The 
reasonable anticipation is directly the contr 
will think differently, for fifty 
human control. Men will act at different rates of 
promptitude, and go off at unexpected tangents, 
Men will persist in believing that just their own 
particular view is right, and that every other 
possible view is wrong. The full flower of reason 
does not bloom in the actions of a nation or a party 
all in a flash. Let us. be reasonable in our expecta- 
tions of Indian reforms. And let us look at the 
facts dispassionately. 


~ongress pandal to the Conference, and the following 
18 a summary of their replies : 
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THE SOCIAL CONFERENCE. 


The rift in the lute at Poona has, of course, been 
hostility 


ary. Men 
reasons beyond 


What is the extent of the rift? It is not true to 


say that the Congress refused to allow the Confer- 
ence the accustomed use of its pandal. At an early 
stage in the preparations for the Congress a section 
of the Poona Committee took up a position, though 
at that time without the support of any of the other 
Congress Committees, in view of which the leaders of 
the Social Conference- decided not to ask for the 
customary favour of the loan of the pavilion. These 
facts, exaggerated as they have been by men who 
care neither for the Congress nor for the Conference 
except in so far as the one may be employed to 
injure the other, do not justify the conclusion that 
the Congress had bidden the Conference go its way 
in separation. Of course, the two movements are 
perfectly distinct in their organisation and in their 
immediate and particular objects; and the fact that 
the Congress originally included in its programme 
One section of the subjects that are now cared for 
by the Conference shows nothing more than that the 
division was practically expedient for the better pro- 
gress of the general cause. The holding of the 
annual meetings of the two bodies in the same town 
and in the same building was simply a matter of 
general convenience, most of the visitors sympathising 
with both lines of reform work.. The ill-judged 
energy of the particularists has made the rift more 
distinct for the Moment by leading the Conference 


to refrain from asking the use of the Congress pandal 
as on former occasions, Now how far does this 


Concession to them ře resent the vi ad- 
herents of the C : A E 


addressed to each 
Congress, askino 


ongress? A circular letter was 
of the standing committees of the 
8 their opinion as to the loan of the 


‘ o . . 7 
‘There are 25 replies fayourable to the Conference plus 4 
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which are indifferent or advise reference to the Congress; in 
all 32. There are besides 17 unfavourable, but of that number 
10 are in full sympathy with Conference work, but advise con- 
cession this year to the Poona opposition, and there are only 7 
replies which seem to be opposed. The proportion of favour- 
able to unfavourable is thus nearly 2 to 1; and, including those 
who advise concession for this year only, the proportion is as 
Gto 1. Inthe order of provinces, the Bombay replies are 13; 
of these 9 are favourable, 2 sympathetic, and 2 opposed. 
Taking the last two together, the proportion is more than 
3 tol. The Madras replies are 9, out of which 3 are favour- 
able and | indifferent. Thus it may be seen that the whole of 
Madras with one single exception is favourable—and that too 
is indifferent, and leaves the whole thing to the Poona Com- 
mittee. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, out of 7 
replies received, 6 are favourable, and only 1 is opposed. The 
proportion of favourable to opposed is, therefore, 6 to 1. In 
the Punjab, the favourable opinions, which are 3, outweigh 2 
unfavourable opinions, even taking into account the 1 which is 
indifferent. Even in conservative Bengal, there are 2 com- 
mittees who distinctly favour the Social Conference, and there 
are as many as 7 who sympathize with the Conference but 
advise concession this year. Only 3 committees there are 
opposed to the Social Conference, and only 1 is indifferent.” 
These figures show that the temporary concession to 
fanatical narrowness, in the interests of internal peace, 
has been made, whether wisely or unwisely, to a small 
minority. Further, although the elements of the 
minority are sporadic, the main part of the excite- 
ment on the subject has radiated from Poona as far 
as Bombay and Satara. The discontentment, though 
large enough to make an unseemly appearance, will 
not essentially affect the energies of the Conference. 

What is the true explanation of the division ? 
Mr. Justice Ranade rejects as insufficient the very 
general explanation “that this excitement is due to 
personal differences and party quarrels.” This 
explanation seems too obvious. « Tt is a character- 
istic of our people,” says Mr. Justice Ranade, “ that 
where a dozen people work together, one half will 
call the other half mad or wicked. It is our general 
habit to misunderstand one another. People think 
there is no good man among their opponents. But 
party differences and personal misunderstandings 
have never made a whole nation mad. It will not 
pe fair to the intelligence of other places in the 
country of which this city boasts to be the capital 
to accept this explanation.” Such misunderstanding 
and uncharitableness are, unhappily, but too com- 
mon in all latitudes. Mr. Justice Ranade thinks he 
has found a deeper and more real cause for the 
peculiar fervour of Poona in this matter. He looks 
up and down the social history of India, and re- 
marks that various methods of working out problems 
of social reform are adopted in the different parts of 
the country by different races. There is the method 
of rebellion; the method of utilising caste organisa- 
tions; the method of appeal to religious feelings ; 
the method of pledge, or Sense of honour; the 
method of recourse to legislative aid. Now, says 
Mr. Justice Ranade, 

“The peculiar feature of the movement in this Presidency 
is that we want not to work on single line, but to work on all 
lines together, and above all not to break with the past and 
cease all connection with our society. We do not proceed on 
the religious basis exclusively, as in Bengal. We have the 
different Samajas, but somehow or other there is something in 
our nature which prevents us from bodily moving into another 
camp. We do not desire to give up our hold on the old established 
institutions. Some might say this is our weakness, others 
think it connects our strength. Reform work has nos been 
curried out in this Presidency on auy one definite line, but we 
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are trying all the methods which I have placed before you. If 
we were to follow any one method, our quarrels would cease. 
If we were distinctly prepared to stand in a camp of our own, 
leaving the whole community to do what they like, we might 
be at peace, for this is exactly what our friends the reactionist 
and the orthodox community are desiring us todo. .... We 
are not disposed to follow any one method, and we apply a 
number of methods to a number of problems, and we do desire, _ 
above all, not to occupy a separate camp for ourselves. This 
is, in my opinion, the chief reason why there has been so much 
misunderstanding and such exhibition of temper; and when 
you add to that personal and private differences, you will 
understand why the unfortunate opposition which was not 
offered elsewhere was exhibited in this beloved city of ours.” 


There can be no question but there is very solid 
matter in this explanation of Mr. Justice Ranade’s. 
The difficulty, however explained, remains; and how 
far it may be carried, and how deeply it may be 
accentuated, depends on how far the dissentient 
minority are amenable to calm reflection and a com- 
moxrsense view of concerted action on various 
grounds for a great common object. 

The presidential address of Dr. Bhandarkar 
handled earnestly and impressively some of the more 
outstanding questions of social reform. Speaking of 
the proposals of the Conference as to the condition 
of women, he pointed out, but too truly, that ‘one 
hal? of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual resources 
of our country is being wasted.” So far as the 
education of women is concerned, some not incor- 
siderable first steps have been taken. Thus, the 
first resolution expressed satisfaction with “the 
efforts that have been made by various private 
societies and Samajas in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, 
Abmedabad, Jallandar, and other cities, and by the 
Native States of Baroda and Mysore, for the pro- 
motion of higher female education ” in various ways, 
while urging that further organised efforts should be 
made in the same direction. ‘Time and tide run strong 
on the side of the reformers, though discretion and 
patience must remain steadily vigilant at the helm. 
The distressful illustrations of married woman’s life, 
which were cited as common examples, ought to 
touch the heart and conscience of every man whose 
feelings have not become petrified by custom. The 
‘‘ill-assorted match” of the old man and the young 
girl Dr. Bhandarkar condemned even more energeti- 
cally than the “human sacrifice’’ resulting from 
grievous inequality of physical strength. In either 
class of cases, there can be no doubt but the 
reformers must expect strong opposition and hind- 
rance, latent or disguised rather than openly 
declared. Allied with these cases is the practice of 
early marriage, which Dr. Bhandarkar attacked on | 
historical and social, as well as on physical, grounds. 
As regards caste, a distinct reversion to the older 
freedom is in strong progress, fostered immensely 
by Ehglish example and by the social modes of 
intercommunication, especially the democra 
railway. The preposterous way in which soci 
has been broken up by over-driying the prin 
caste is shown by the fact that one of the reso 
advocated inter-communication as T 
and marriage-alliance between mem 
subdivisions of the same caste. So m 
is necessary before the largor f 
gathered together into thi 
Dr Bhandarkar carefully po 
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reforms advocated by the Conference involve no 


4 break of continuity, while they are necessary to the 
ž free expansion of the energies and capaci 2: 
4 the people. The solid basis of his position 1s 
4 indicated in the following sentences : 


“You will see that what is necessary in 


race, a 


ask Eng- 


liminary show that we are worthy of th $ 
the disabilities of the oppressed clas 
and thus alone will our country prosper. En 
bettering our condition is destined to fail i 
provision for the growth of these sympa 
through them for the realisation of social 
invigorate and elevate our souls by ever- 
mind’s eye the precept of the great ‘Indiar 
sixth century before Christ, the lion of the Sakya 
the enlightened: ‘Cultivate a mind boundless in pathy for 
all beings as is that of the mother who protects h only son 
by sacrificing her own life ;’ and with him proclaim from this 
Social Conference hall, ‘May all living heings, feeble or strong, 
lowly or great, middle-sized or short, small or large, seen or 
unseen, living far or near, born or to be born, be happy 1? ™ 
Ié is not necessary to follow the programme of 
discussion, but it is especially satisfactory to note the 
resolution in favour of the education and social 
amelioration of the pariahs. Altogether, though 
-the attendance might well have been larger, the 
discussion shows that the Conference has planted 
germs of far-reaching social reform—germs that will 
steadily expand into beneficent growths throughout 
the peninsula. And the Conference and the Con- 
gress, while working separately, cannot but mingle 
their results, in mutual support and advancement. 
It is only by a more or less simultaneous advance 
along all lines—intellectual, moral, and political— 
à that any real and lasting progress can be made, 
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A CHALLENGE FROM MADRAS. 


: We have read with much interest the publications 

of the Literary Society of the Presidency College 
k Madras, forthe past year. Thereis the Annual Report, 
together with two series of Lectures, and a series 
of Anniversary Addresses. From these papers it 
abundantly appears that the year 1895 has been 
characterised by remarkable activity 


a charming feature of these lect 
se that the professors of other Sale i 
; _ those of the Christian and medical 


t ordinary range f dai 
heir mental horizons and oe 
and fresh im se towards high 

l, and | tical 


forth & comparison and a contrast of ‘Greek a 


a social gathering was held ; and, without the least 
surprise, that the function was repeated last year 
on a larger scale with markedly increased success. 
Undoubtedly, “ considering the humdrum mono- 
“ tonous life an Indian student leads, unrelieved b 
“ any recreations of a social nature, an opportunity 
“ such as this afforded him of spending a pleasant 
“ evening in healthy, innocent enjoyment, cannot 
“ but be most welcome; and it is to be hoped that 
“ such gatherings will in future become an important 
‘ feature of not only the Presidency College Literary 
“ Society, but also of similar students’ societies.” 
Such meetings give salt to life. 

It is well worth while to turn the leaves of these 
Lectures and Addresses, and see the variety and 
treatment. Tho First Series contains half a dozen 
lectures; and it seems a pity that Mr. Edgar 
Thurston’s lecture on methods of anthropometry as 
applied to ethnological-research, which was delivered 
without writing, should not have found a place with 
the rest. Professor Henderson, of the Christian 
College, surveys ‘‘A Neglected Field in Natural 
“ History ’—comparatively neglected, that is, in 
India—the study of the life habits of animals, 
There is more difficulty, indeed, in prosecuting such 
study in a tropical country than in a temperate 
region, not only from the more disadvantageous 
position of the observer, but from the greater 
tendency of the animals to shun observation. The 
neglect is all the more strange in India, however, 
where venomous snakes, for example, kill their 
twenty thousand human victims every year. Pro- 
fessor Allen, of the Presidency College, gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the origin and development of the 
English Parliament; and Professor Kellett, of the 
Christian College, surveys Europe in the Thirteenth 
Century—‘‘ the Century of Organisation, of Order, 
“and of Faith.” Both these historical lectures, 
simple, clear, and vigorous, are worth reading here, 
as well as in Madras and India generally. With 
these we may place Professor Stone’s lecture on the 
late Sir John R. Seeley, which happily deals, from 
personal experience, “rather with his unpublished 
q leaching than with his books.” “His great 
7 qualities, says Professor Stone, “were his love 
i PE rut, his desire to advance knowledge—not 
$ a i own sake (I believe he would have scorned 
s Te idea as absurd) but because of its usefulness— 

his strong sense of duty.” Mr. Glyn-Barlow, sub- 
editor of the Madras Times, discourses very sugges- i 
tively on “Nationalism and Literature,” and enforces l 
an important and true principle. “With this noble H 
A end in view, of Winning glory for your people and 
j- yourselves, you will surely do well,” he ‘says | 
$ to set before yourselves the remembrance that | 
y3 rationalism is a power in literature, and you will 
“« ae ie he Make use, as materials for your work, 
“ thin B ee that your eyes have seen and the 
« the aS aft oe ears have heard, and to mould 
Captain Bis $ e likeness of your hearts.” Surgeon 
ae RR sketch of the “ Theory of Evolution 

; 3s with a carefully orthodox reconciliation 
with religion. : 
ie cere ae fepoha series we find five lectures. Pro- — 
>atthianadhan, of the Presidency College, sets 
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Indian Systems of Philosophy”—a very compre- 
hensive and able discourse. ‘The Rev. E. M. Mac- 
phail, also of the Presidency Oollege, expounds the 
doctrine of bimetallism, with all the main arguments 
pro and con, but judiciously abstains from expressing 
any opinion for or against the doctrine. The other 
lectures are scientific. They deal with the Growth 
of Plants, the Value of Medicine to the State, and 
the problem of Heredity. 

The final pamphlet contains the addresses delivered 
before the Presidency College Literary Society at its 
last five anniversary meetings. They are all marked 
by distinct ability and by reference to the conditions 
of Indian life. Professor Satthianadhban leads off with 
a discourse upon ‘Intellectual Results in India.” 
He lays just stress upon “the intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual unity achieved by thought” as a 
cause of the development of national life. He 
speaks under the personal influence of Seeley, and 
with an elevated enthusiasm and marked fairness of 
tone. “In accounting for the comparative barren- 
‘ness of the Indian intellectual field,” he urges 
that ‘we should never lose sight of the barrier of 
“language,” and of the strain of poverty; and he 
adduces examples to blunt the edge of Sir Lepel 
Griffin’s sweeping assertion that he did ‘‘not 
« remember, in the last quarter of a century, a 
‘single original work written by a native of India 
“on any subject of general, literary, political, or 
« geientific interest, which could fairly take rank 
« with productions of the second or even the third 
« class in England.” Professor Denham, of the 
Máhárájařs College, Mysore, speaks of “India in 
search of an Ideal University.” Universities India 
has already, but bona fide universities are lacking to 
round and-complete her system ef education. Pro- 
fessor Denham reviews the university systems in 
Western countries, but very properly remarks that 
“every country will solve the great problem the 
“ sooner and more completely only when it makes 
« due allowance for its history, its associations, 
‘Cand peculiarities of national temperament.” He 
wants a visible university, with equipments un- 
attainable by individual cottages. 

“This proposal for the establishment of the nucleus of a 
teaching university, while going 2 long way to remove the 
reproach of eyen less than respectable mediocrity which attaches 
to intellectual results in India, is one which need not interfere 
with the independence of the affiliated colleges. It would, 
however, supply wants which those colleges cannot supply, 
viz., a common centre of learning with all the advantages, 
intellectual, social, and moral, attaching thereto, including 
such specialised teaching as single colleges cannot command. 
Just as Benares and Trivadi, near Tanjore, are famous for 
the spedial study of Sanskrit, and answer the purpose of 
universities far more than do our so-called universities, 50 
these common centres of learning would, in time, evolve special 
lines of study in those branches for which India offers peculiar 
facilities. Im the long list of the world’s universities, the 
Indian universities might then take, what they cannot now 
rake by reason of their negative existence, a really creditable 
place. 

The remaining three lectures came from the Board 
of Revenue. The Secretary offered a careful and 
able exposition of “Rome's Government of her 
‘ Provinces.” The Hon. Mr. A. T. Arundel, member 
of the Legislative Council of the Board of Revenue, 
furnished a comparison and contrast of “ Britain 
‘under Romo and India under Britain.” 1e 
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Hon. Mr. Sturrock, also member of the Legislative 
Counci! and of the’ Board of Revenue, discussed, in 
a strong reforming address, “ The Attitude of edu- 
“c cated Hindus towards the education of Hindu z 
« women.” No doubt, as Lord Wenlock said from 
the chair, “we shall have to wait very many years 
‘t hefore the movement is taken up as rapidly and 
‘with as much enthusiasm as Mr. Sturrock advo- 
« cates.” But there are signs that the movement is 
begun and gathering strength. 

It will thus be seen that these papers cover a wide 
range of subjects. of practical as well as of theoretical 
importance. The guarantees promised by the names 
and positions of the speakers are found to be amply 
honoured in the actual achievement. The Presidency 
College Literary Society thus throws down a high 
challenge to all similar institutions, and we trust 
they will all have the spirit to hasten to pick up 
the gage. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers as 
Legal Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India, in succession to Sir Alexander 
Miller, whose tenure of the appointment expires in 
April next. Mr. Chalmers has held the Birmingham 
County Court Judgeship since 1884. In 1894 be 
acted as Chief Justice at Gibraltar, and in 1895 he 
was appointed a Commissioner of Assize. Before 
accepting the County Court J udgeship, Mr. Chalmers 
had been Counsel to the Board of Trade, and in that 
capacity, and also in connexion with other Govern- 
ment Departments, had great experience of draiting, 
notably in the case of the Bankruptcy Act. Mr. 
Chalmers is the author of a Digest of the Law of 
Bills of Exchange and of a text book on the 
“ Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881.” 

The “Diarist” in the Speaker wrote on January 
18th: The appointment of Judge Chalmers as legal 
member of the Governor-General’s Council is an 
excellent one, and will do something to neutralise as 
the effect of certain other appointments that have 
heen made recently. Mr.-Chalmers is a man of 
exceptional ability, who has long been marked out 
for promotion. Indeed it was considered likely that +5 
he would be the first County Court Judge to bo 
promoted to the Bench in the event of the barrier 
which at present separates the inferior from the 
superior courts being broken down. Š 

Mr. Budruddin Tyabji has sent to the hor 
secretary the following acknowledgment of 
address from the London Indian Society, co ng 
lating him upon his appointment as a judge of 
High Court of Bombay: ‘*I beg to thank you 
sincerely for your having kindly forwarded 
the address 6% the London Indian Soc 
occasion of my recent confirmation i 
the High Court. I beg to thank | 
the Society fer the extremely k: 
flattering language, in y h the 
to express t 


> appreciation 
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Please convey my sense of gratitude to uae 
members of the Society, and tell them how oe y 
I appreciate the kindness of my fellow-countr J me 
in England. It is to the young and energetic TER 
now in England that India must look for her future 
progress in her moral, mental, and pottea! caror 
and I can only say that I wish you and alll atnevs 
who now may be in England, ail health and p 
perity and the complete attainment of the mo : 
objects which they have in view and for the eae 
which they have torn themselves from their friends, 
relations, and country.” 

It was announced in the London Gazette for January 
21st that the Queen has nominated and appointed 
Colonel George Fletcher Ottley Boughey, late Royal 
Engineers, and Major Harold Arthur Deane, Indian 
Staf Corps, to be Companions of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India. The Queen has also 
appointed Mr. Francis Erskine Dempster, of the 
Indian Telegraph Department, to be a Companion 
of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. 

t was also stated in the same issue of the ZLoxdon 
Gazette that the Queen has increased by two guns 
the salute enjoyed as a personal distinction by his 
Highness Sir Mahdo Singh Bahadur, Máhárája of 
Jaipur, G.C.S.I. 

Mr., H. N. Haridas, a member of the British 
Committee, and the energetic secretary of the Surat 
Congress Committee, has during the past month 
given practical proof of the work which may be done 
by Indians in British constituencies. He has ad- 
dressed a series of meetings at Belper, Derbyshire, 
upon simultaneous examinations, the development of 
the representative principle in India, the policy of 
trans-frontier aggression, and the separation of 
judicial and executive functions. Mr. Haridas has 
won the hearty sympathy of the Belper electors, and 


he proposes shortly to continue the work which he 
has so admirably begun. 


We understand that on February 17th a 
will be read at the East India 
Alfred Nundy on “The 
aims, and objects.” 


paper 
Association by Mr. 
National Congress, its origin, 


The programme for the new Session of the Indian 
pegion of e ein of Arts includes papers by 
1x James Lyall, G C.LE., on “ Punjab Irrieation”. 
Mr. J. H. Glass, CILE, Chief Bngines® Pek: 


ief Engineer Publi 
Works Department, Bengal, on “The Great Thani 


slip at Gohna in Gurhwal, and the Mea Ad 

to Prevent Serious Loss of Life”; Mr. Walter oe 

Lawrence, LCS. CLE, on “ Kashmir : its People 

ae iis Products”; Mr. C. Tripp (formerly of 

: ee. on oo, ae Industry of India and 
a ae Mr. G. W. Christison, on son 

Planting in Darjiling”; and Captain Charles alle 


‘on on “ The Jeserted City of Hampi.” Si Ch 
Prose Who was Iie Soyarice of ihs Noth 
ee meee when the Gohna disaster occurred, 
a zp : © preside at the reading of Mr. Glass’s 
T e Limes ot J anuary 27th the writer of “Indian 
airs 91 to the questions raised by British 
and, with the aid of Mr. 
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atistics, easily disposed of the 
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absurd contention that the vote of the European 
colonists might be swamped by an ever increasing 
number of immigrants from British India. ii 
seems that in Natal there are 9,309 registered voters 
who are Europeans while only 251 are British Indians. 
In other words, the European vote—thanks to 4 
high property qualification—is thirty-seven times 
stronger than the Indian vote. With reference to 
British Indians in the Transvaal we may point out that 
their position is far worse than that of the European 
Uitlanders, on whose behalf Dr. Jameson made hig 
raid. The Earopeans are at least exempted from 
compulsory military service, but British Indians— 
not being ‘‘ white persons ”—are not. 


There are some wiseacres who are never tired of 
deprecating what they describe as the introduction 
of Western institutions into India. If they refer +9 
representative institutions, they merely make them- 
selves ridiculous. As the Times said on January 27th, 
“the plea that the British Indian is unacquainted 
with the nature and responsibilities of representative 
government ”’ will not “ bear inspection.” The Times 
continued: ‘‘There is probably no other country in 
the world in which representative institutions have 
penetrated so deeply into the life of the people. 
Every caste, every trade, every village in India had 
for ages its Council of Five, which practically 
legislated for and conducted the administration of 
the little community which it represented. Until 
the introduction of the Parish Councils Act last year 
there was no such rural system of self-administration 
even in England.” 

We quote, without superfluous comment, the 
following passage from the Jubilee number of the 
Daily News, published on January 21st:—The 
Daily News has always advocated the cause of im- 
partial dealing with thenativesof India. It has always 
upheld the principle that India must be governed 
not as a place in which Englishmen are to make 


' money but first and foremost for the benefit of the 


native populations. The Daily News has always 
maintained that by such a principle alone could our 
dominion in India be made secure. We need not go 
quite so far as to insist that India ought to be 
governed according to Indian ideas alone, but we 
have always held that India must not be governed, 
and indeed cannot be governed, without the fullest 
regard for Indian ideas. That, as we have already 
shown, was the principle strenuously and continu- 
ously advocated in these columns by Harriet 
Martineau. Such opinions were not fashionable or 
popular then ; they have made immense progress 
between that time and this. i 


How comes it that early official information, 
especially about Indian affairs, is so apt to find its 
way into the columns of the Times? Last year some 
questions were asked in the House of Commons upor 
the premature communication to the Zimes of the 
conclusions of the Opium Commission, with the 
result that the Secretary to the Commission receive 
Healey. eee - On December 26th last the Tims 

ted an evi inspir i Pam 
i ste cently inspired article upon the Pam 
showed the boun 


oa dary. Simi fortnight ag? 
the Limes hae y- Similarly, a fortnig i 
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a article the measures whick Sir James Westland on the separation of executive from judicial functions. 
a afterwards introduced for the readjustment of the In the brief space of time allotted to him he brought 
x cotton duties. It would appear that the Zimesis,in out all the salient points of the controversy. His 
a some respects, in touch with official sources which speech made an excellent impression on the audience, 
a are not equally open to other newspapers. We though it must be said frankly that the delegates 
é submit that, if this is the case, the matter is of refused to endorse his hopes of co-operation on the 
i importance not merely to journalists but also to the part of Mr. Bhownaggree. 
“5 public. The opinions and prejudices of the Tines, first at the mention of Mr. Bhownaggree’s name, 
a and its mode of dealing with certain subjects—as, until the President cried “ Order!” 
S for example, Dr. Jameson’s raid—are not such that speech has already been put into pamphlet form. 
à the British public can willingly permit it even to Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, who is a general favourite, 
F seem to obtain the position of their official mouth- spoke with his usual sound sense and vigorous 
piece. reasoning on the Jury Bill. 
£ At the Empire of India Exhibition last year, as no speech. After the indictment he had hurled only 
n we learn from a report just issued, the directors are a week before on the Bombay platform against the 
0 in a position to state that, from the actual percentages poe a the Congress movers Le refrained 
Is paid to them by exhibitors, the total sales of Indian ae a We further his aaa emegus. 
l, goods were between £50,000 and £60,000, and they gn, naten acha spoke to two resolutions. 
d believe that incidental outside business, done on first referred to military expenditure, on which Mr. 
e orders secured in the Exhibition, equalled at least Vadia controverted some further mis staro mena of 
8 another £25,000; or, in brief, that the Empire of Sir James Westland’s, and roturas the suggestion 
a Indian Exhibition of 1895 benefited Indian trade by that savings might be looked tone the near ae 
6 a sum not to be calculated at less than £75,000. from improved exchange. The giso oe his argumen 
. The directors express their pride that such favourable "5 that exchange wasjan unstable factor co, depend 
| results have been achieved by a private company upon, and that if permanent economiesiwono ii Mug 
y without any financial assistance from Government or made in Indian finances there must be a reduction 
I State reccenition of any kind. of the overgrown civil and military expenditure. 
is T se Exchange was a precarious factor, and financial 
l Ao £ statesmanship would never warrant reliance on 
n sources of income and heads of expenditure of a 
i THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS precarious character like the opium revenue and 
j l Š psa ' exchange respectively. Mr. Wacha also spoke on 

e ELEVENTH SESSION the import duties. He observed that it remained to 
5 3 be seen how the cotton duties could be repealed in 
5 «A BRILLIANT SUCUESS.” face of the crying complaint touching the enhanced 
3 duty on salt, which must on every ground claim 
5 TEXT OF THE RESOLUTIONS. priority. The cotton duties, he contended, could 
1 only be repealed by first disallowing the compensa- 
: (Irox Our Srrctat CORRESPONDENT.) tion allowance and by doubling the income-tax. 
A E E The Congress afterwards considered a set of draft 
; oona, January Ath. rules. But as these were prepared on the eve of the 
: The Eleventh Congress has passed off most suc- Congress, and as none of the Standing Committees 
K cessfully. Whatever fears may have been enter- hadhad leisure to examine them, it was resolved that 
: tained as to the possibility of faction and division, the Committees should express their opinion fully 
i they were not realized. The Congress was, on the three months before the date of the next Congress, 
E contrary, a brilliant success. which is to be held in Calcutta. 
| We had well-nigh 1,600 delegates—400 more than We also discussed the South African question. 
t the number at the Madras Congress. The local Mr. Seymour Keay spoke to a resolution on the 
E || delegates mustered strong, but the number from out- subject of the reactionary notification issued some 
- = side Provinces was also very satisfactory. To-day’s timeago bythe Government of India gagging the press 
t newspapers will give you a brief report of the three in territories under British administration in Native 
= | days’ sittings. The speech of the President has been States. There was, of course, a resolution on the 
| most favourably received in India by the Anglo- Royal Commission which condemned its sitting with 

| Indian press. Those who hoped that he would in- closed doors, and disapproved of the limited scope of 


dulge in tirades and denunciations have been disap- 
pointed. Mr. Banerji had conceived the whole address 
in a spirit of splendid moderation. The matter and 
the manner of it were alike excellent. It occupied 
nearly three hours in delivery. Every word of it 
was orally repeated without a single moment’s 
reference to the text—such is Mr. Banerji’s mar- 
vellous memory. It was fortunate that we had the 
advantage of the presence of our friend, Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose, who had just arrived from England, 
and from whom we heard the latest news with 
reference to Indian affairs in England. He spoke 
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There were hisses at 


Mr. Ghose’s 


Mr. P. M. Mehta made 


The 


the enquiry. The speeches on this resolution were 
good, each speaker discounting beforehand the 
final report. I trust that these speeches may h 
due effect upon the officials of the Comm 
They will, at any rate, know that we In 
convinced that from a Commission almos 
composed of reactionaries, and acting, u 
inspiration of the India Office, little 
expected. The frontier policy of | 
was vigorously attack 

Mr. H. A. Wadia, 
Our friend Dr. 
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bringing an end to the tension caused by the de- 
plorable riots of the past two years in the Deccan. 
Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji paid a high tribute of 
ee rance, devotion, and + 

2 -ess-wallah. Mr. praise to the perseverance, ; „truly 
Parei an Aaen eph a that his Christian spirit Cee. Justice Ranade, who is the 
: ada ae i oa was not neglected. The Presi- soul of the Social Con erence. Pome 
Aare had referred to i$ an his speech, and The following is, we believe, the accurate text of 
ent als < 


A ” 1 
PA expressed the hope that our “Grand Old Man 


charge against the Army Medical Service. P The 
question of Simultaneous Examinations a 
up in an able speech by Mr. Kali aran 


the resolutions adopted by the Congress :— 


4 might soon re-enter Parliament. Other resolutions ee ep ra) RESOLUTIONS, 
were passed to which I need not more asia: a 
j i iven t e William 
A tribute of praise was given to 1 il a A ee a 
Wedderburn, arts indefatigable chairman of the That the draft rules in regard to the constitution 


i E ; : Jagging efforts in the and working of the Indian National Congress as 
en E es aon arate sym- framed by the Poona Congress comme in accord- 
pathy with our people. The resolution was carried ance with the ceeeeaon in pehar pee of the last 

ith all honours—all the delegates rising to their Congress be circu ated y the Poona ommittee to 
feet 1 cheering vociferously. As it was felt that all the Standing Congress Committees with instruc- 
Bsa should be a Joint Honorary Secretary in India, tions to report to ne panel Seery and Standing 
the Congress unanimously appointed Mr. D. E. Counsel at least three months before the next Con- 


Wacha to the post. The appointment hes given gress. 


universal satisfaction, as Mr. Wacha is recognised i : il. soe, ; 

not only as one of the most zealous fighters in the That this Congress is of opinion that the enquiry 
Congress camp, but also as one of the most high- by the Expenditure Commission will not be satisfac- 
minded, trustworthy, and good-natured of men. tory to the people of this country, nor be of any 


Everywhere the impression created by this year’s practical advantago to the Government, unless the 
Congress has been most favourable. It was asuccess, lines of policy which regulate expenditure are en- 
anda grand success. With the exception of the Bom- quired into, and unless facilities are afforded and 
bay Congress of 1989, at which theevertobelamented arrangements made for receiving evidence other than 
Mr. Bradlaugh was present, I do-not think we have official and Anglo-Indian. And this Congress also 
„had such a splendid Congress. There were present feels that the enquiry would, in all probability, yield 
three ex-presidents of weight and authority, Messrs. better results if the proceedings were conducted with 
Bonnerjee, Mehta, and Ananda Charlu. We had open doors. 
besides Mr. Ghose, fresh from England with his IIT. 

a a ee sie, adeany Siders oi E naam That this Congress again records its ärm con- 

; e E ea econ O ele) N con that, in vow of the embarrassed condition on 
different provinces. The Muhammadans who spoke 2 Fe a l > 
spoke well, especially the old delegate named Ali the financos of thercountry, the euly remedy Sor the 
Muhammed Bhimji. The number of visitors never Present state of things is a meere Cura a 
abated. The average was fully four thousand daily. ie oponie ony ihe Anny SRE and otha 
We had as many as 150 lady visitors—Parsis, Hindus military expenditure, Home Charges, and the cost 
and Europeans. The Collector, the Police Superin- o Cl Administration, amil ie Poara with Cei 
tendent, and the District Judge were on the platform. faction that expert opinion in England has now come 
Their names are Messrs. Silcock, Kenne dyaandGcowe over to the view of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
respectively. The President in his concluding address t98 that growth in military expenditure is a more 

-gracefully referred to the assistance they R dered, Potent cause of Indian financial embarrassment than 
The Reception Committee manfully did its task. the condition of exchange. 
ily ree to the apes and comforts of the IV 4 

ests. e young ban r t nhi: : i 
also discharged their sole imposed andes with ds maip this Congress again appeals to tho Goven 
greatest devotion, and were rewarded troB E ment of India and the Secretary of State zo take 

_ with compliments at once genuine and heart Th practical steps for the purpose of carrying out tho — 
‘Were mostly graduates and rada Th Separation of Judicial from Executive functions iD 
President was also presented with ad dresses by ate the administration of justice. 


made a thoughtful and eloquent vV 


l-b eee ke qaourable im- - That this Congress Hons with alarm tho constant — 
social rances. +41¢ spoke changes that are being made and threatened on th? 
30014, reform in the Congress E 


é subject of trial by jury in this countr and regar 
fot Joma PETE being had to Get: that no demantduton any such 
Piang thee res of the change has been made from any portion of t29 
One of the most pie, eech population of British India, trusts that the Bill n0¥ 
2 efore the Supreme Legislative Council will not b? — 
i ane proceeded with, and this Congress, reaffirming 

esolutions passed by former Congresses, also tru 
- that trials by jury will be extended to districts ang 
offences to which tho system at present does n0 
apply, and that their verdict should he nal. 


ts 


4 
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That this Congress, being of opinion that the 
| Government of India Notification of 25th June, 
y 1891, in the Foreign Department, gagging the press 
in territories under British administration in Native 
States is retrograde, arbitrary and mischievous in its 
of nature and opposed to sound statesmanship and to 
the liberty of the people, most respectfully enters its 
emphatic protest against the same, and entreats its 
cancellation without delay. 


R VII. 

1g This Congress, concurring with previous Con- 
l- gresses, again records ita deep regret that the 
st labours of the Public Service Commission have prac- 
to tically proved void of any good results to the natives 
c- of this country, and repeats its conviction that no 
g satisfactory solution of the question is possible, un- 
l- less effect is given to the resolution of the House 


of Commons of June, 1893, ix favour of holding the 
competitive examination for the Indian Civil Services 
simultaneously in India and England. 


y 
3 VIIL. 
7 In view of the great extensions of the British 
; power on the North-West aad North-Kast of the 
a proper frontiers of India into regions not contem- 
plated by Parliament when it passed Section 56 of 
a | the Government of India Act, the Congress is of 
W opinion that over and above the sanction of Parlia- 
ld ment necessary before the revenue and forces of 
h India are employed outside the frontiers of India, 
the interests of India absolutely demand that the 
expenses of all such expeditions should be shared 
1- between England and India, Without some such 
of additional guarantee, the forward military policy will 
e involve India in hopeless financial confusion. 
e IDS, 
a The Congress deems it necessary. to record its most 
a solemn protest against the disabilities sought to be 
‘a imposed on Indian settlers in South Africa, and it 
a earnestly hopes that the British Government and the 
5 Government of India will come forward to guard the 
interests of these settlers in the same spirit in which 
2 they have always interfered whenever the interests 
i of their British-born subjects have been at stake. 
a That in the opinion of this Congress any proposal 
ce to restrict the right of private alienation of lands by 
E public Legislation as a remedy for the relief of 
= agricultural indebtedness will bə a most retrograde 
measufe and will, in its distant consequences, not 
only check improvement, but reduce the agricultural 
i population to a condition of still greater helplessness. 
bo Tho indebtedness of the agriculturist classes arises 
16 partly from their ignorance and partly from the 
d | application of a too rigid system of fixed revenue 
b assessments, which takes little account of the fluetu- 
o ating conditions of agriculture in many parts of 


India;-and the true remedy must be sought in the 
spread of general education and a relaxation of the 
rigidity of the prosont system of revenue collecti 
in those parts of the country where tke 
settlement does not obtain, n 
A = ee ae Nua 
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This Congress notes with satisfaction that the 
right of interpellation vested in non-official members 
of the Legislative Councils has, on the whole, been 
exercised in a spirit of moderation which has secured 
the approval of the authorities here and in England, 
and the Congress being of opinion that the practical 
utility of interpellations would be greatly enbanced 
if the members putting them were allowed to preface 
their questions by a short explanation of the reasons 
for them, urges that the right to make such expla- 
nations cought to be granted. 


XII. 

(a) That this Congress notices with satisfaction 
that its views in regard to the urgency ard lines of 
reform in regard to the condition of the Civil and 
Military Medical services of the country are being E 
endorsed in influential Medical and Military circles, 
and that in the interests of the public, Medical 
Science and the profession, as also in the cause of 
economic administration, this Congress affirms (1) 
that there should be only one Military Medical 
Service with two branches, one for the Europ-aa 
army and another for native troops, worked on iden- 
tical lines; (2) that the Civil Medical Service of the 
country should be reconstituted, a distinct and inde- 
pendent Medical Service wholly detached from its 
present Military connection and recruited from the 
open profession of Medicine in India and elsewhere 
with a due leaning to the utilisation of indigenous 
talent, other things being equal. 

(4) This Congress further affirms that the status 
and claims of Civil Assistant Surgeons and Hospital 
Assistants requires thorough and open enquiry, with 
a view to the redressing of long standing anomalies 
and consequent grievances ; and the Congress notices a 
with regret that in their recent scheme of reorgani- 
sation of the Chemical Analyser’s department, the 
oft-admitted claims of Assistant Chemical Analysers 
have been apparently overlooked by Government. 


XIII. 

That this Congress while fully sympathising with - 
any genuine effort which the Government may make 
for the suppression of law-touts, views with grave 
alarm those provisions of the Bill to amend the 
Legal Practitioners’ Act now pending the considers- 
tion of the Supreme Legislative Council which pro- 
pose to invest District Judges and Revenue Com- 
missioners with the power of dismissing legal — 
practitioners, and in cases coming under the Act 
to throw the entire burden of proving their innocene 
upon the latter, and this Congress being of op 
that the provisions of the Bill are calculated 
prejudicially affect the independence of the B 
to lower the position of legal practiti 
eyes of the public without in any wa; 
suppress law-touts or to further the e 
urges that it shoul droppe 


ee veer 
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present, and that 


ay : icts than exists at 5 
settled districts thé s own action re- 


3 ji 
Government should impose on 1 n, 
strictions against enhancement of assessment similar 


to those which i has deemed necessary in the znberess 
of tenants to imposé upon the rights of private 
landlords in permanently settled estates. 

XV. 

This Congress puts on record its emphatic pateni 
against the retrograde policy that the Government 
of India have this time followed in nominating a 
gentleman for the Central Provinces to the Supreme 
Legislative Council without asking local bodies to 
make recommendations for such nomination, and 
earnestly hopes that Government will be pleased to 
take early steps to give to the Central Provinces the 
same kind of representation that it has already 
granted to Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and the North- 
West Provinces. 

XVI. 

That this Congress repeats its protest of the last 
two years againss the grant of Exchange Compensa- 
4ion Allowance to the undomiciled European and 
Eurasian employés of Government, involving now an 
annual expenditure oi over a crore and a half of 
rupees. 


XVII. 

That this Congress, while thanking the Govern- 
ment of India for recognising the grievances of 
railway passengers in their recent resolutions on the 
subject, desires to express its hope that Government 
will take effective steps to bring about their redress. 


XVIII. 

This Congress is of opinion that the action of the 
Forest Department under the rules framed by 
the different Provincial Governments prejudicially 
affects the inhabitants of the rural parts of the 
country by subjecting them to the annoyance and 
oppression of forest subordinates in various ways, 
which have led to much discontent throughout the 
country. The objects of forest conservancy as 
announced in the resolution of 1894, are declared +o 
be not to secure the largest revenue, but to conserve 
the forest in the interest, chiefly, of the agricultural 
classes and of their cattle. The existing set of rules 
subordinates the latter consideration to the former, 
and an amendment of the rules with a view io 
correct this mischief is, in the opinion of the Con- 
gress, urgently called for. 


XIX, 


That this Congress tenders it 
t} i is th 
Secretary of State for India fe Ene the 
September last to take an 


That this Congress “ig emphatically of opinion 


that it is inexpedient in the present state of edu- 
cation in the country that Government grants for 
Higher Education should in any way be withdrawn, 
and, concurring with previous Congresses, affirms in 
the most emphatic manner the importance of in- 
creasing public expenditure on all branches of 
education and the expediency of establishing tech- 
nical schools and coileges. 


XXI. 

This Congress is of opinion that the objection 
taken by Lancashire manufacturers to the exemp- 
tion of Indian yarns below twenties is not well- 
founded, and trusts that the Government of India 
will stand firm in its policy of levying import duties 
for revenue purposes, as such levy does not conflict 
in any way with principles of free trade. 


XXII. 

That this Congress concurs with its predecessors 
in strongly advocating :— 

(a) The raising of the income tax taxable minimum 
from 500 to 1,000 rupees : 

(6) Persistent pressure by the Government of India 
on all provincial administrations to induce them to 
carry out in its integrity the excise policy enunciated 
in paragraphs 108, 104, 105, of the despatch pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India of March, 1890, and 
the introduction of a simple system of local option in 
the case of all villages ; 

(c) The introduction into the Code of Criminal 
Procedure of a provision enabling accused persons 
in warrant cases to demand that instead of being 
tried by the magistrate they may be committed to 
the Court of Sessions ; 

(4) The’ taking of immediate steps to improve the 
lot of the poorer classes in India, fully fifty millions 
of the population—a number yearly increesing— 
dragging out a miserable existence on the verge of 
starvation, and several millions actually perishing, 
in every decade, by starvation. 

(e) A modification of the rules under the Arms 
Act so as to make them equally applicable to all 
residents in, or visitors to, India without distinction 
of creed, caste, or colour: to ensure the liberal 
concession of licences wherever wild animals 
habitually destroy human life, cattle, or crops: and 
to make all licences, granted under the revised 
rules, of lifelong tenure, revocable only on proof of 
misuse, and valid throughout the provincial jurisdic- 
tion in which they are issued; 

(f) The establishment of military colleges iP 
India, whereat, natives of India, as defined. by 
statute, may be educated and trained for a military 
Career, as commissioned or non-commissioned officers 
(according to capacity and qualifications) in the 
Indian army ; 
ra The organising throughout the more warlike 

es of the empire of a system of militia service ; 

(4) The authorising and stimulating of a wide- 
epeeed system of volunteering, such as obtains 1™ 

"Gh man amongst the people of India ; 
E ® regulation of the imposition of the Water 
y certain defined principles affording security 


to the rights of landowners and of persons investing — 


money in land ; 
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(j) The giving effect to the report of the Parlia- 


Oe mentary members of the India Office Committee on 

Yoo the subject of the Rules, Orders, and Practices in 

m Indian Cantonments, with regard to prostitution and 

n- contagious disease, and the endorsing of their con- 

of clusions :— 

45 (i) That the system and incidental practices des- 
cribed in that Report, and the statutory rules, so 
far as they authorised or permitted the same did not 
accord with the plain meaning and intention of the 

a resolution of the House of Commons, of June 5th, 

J- 1888; and 

l (ii) That the only effective method of preventing 

la these systematic malpractices is by express legisla- 

S tion. : ` 

ot 

XXII. 
That a sum of Rs. 60,000 be assigned for the 
expenses of the British Committee and the cost 

S of the Congress publication Ixp1a, and that the 
several circles do contribute as arranged, either now, 

v or hereafter in Committee, for the year 1896. 

A XXIV. 

o That this Congress hereby tenders its most grate- 

& ful thanks to Sir W. Wedderburn and the other 

b members of the British Congress Committee for the 

q services rendered by them to India. during the 

n present year. 

3 XXV. 
i That this Congress re-appoints Mr. A. O. Hume, 


s C.B., to be its General Secretary for the ensuing 
y year. 

0. XXVI. 

That the Twelfth Congress do assemble on such 


determined upon, at Calcutta. 


“A MEANS OF LEARNING SOMETHING.” 

The Manchester Guardian (December 31st) wrote: — 

The annual meetings of the Indian National Con- 

gress, which is sitting this week at Poona, always 

Í have a remarkable effect on a large part—at least 
one-half—of the English political press. Perhaps 

it is because the meetings are not very fully reported. 

At any rate the reporters’ notes are not accepted as 
evidence. The custom is rather for the leader writer 

to frame an imaginary Indian National Congress of 

his own and to discuss gravely the attributes with 
which it is endowed by himself. At the same time 

he framés a second imaginary Congress with entirely 

i different attributes, and he solemnly or ironically 
l lectures others for entertaining this vision. The 
vision which our Conservative journals firmly hold 
to be a reality seems to be that of a mass meeting 
|| of the Bengali Babus of Anglo-Indian fiction, 
talkative, greedy, and insincere, who agitate for 
universal suffrage in India with a view to their own 
political promotion and the undermining of pure 
and equal British administration in India. With 
this intelligent conception kept well in view, the 
British public is warned not to trust the assurances 
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day after Christmas Day, 1896, as may be later. 
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of those who represent the Congress movement as 
the final expression of the views and aspirations of 
all the peoples of India. For, to go no further, how 
can a body of Bengali Babus represent the Muham- 
madans of India, to say nothing of all the distinctions 
of Jains, Sikhs, Parsis, Marathas, Madrasis, and the 
rest? The weak points of this piece of teaching, 
which is delivered annually in almost the same terms, 
are, first, that the Congress is not what these writers 
imagine it to be, and, secondly, that the conception 
of it which they criticise as if it were the only 
alternative is not entertained by any intelligent 
person in this country or in India. The Con- 
gress, as a matter of fact, represents the political 
opinions of many of those natives of India 
who have leisure, English education, and a lively 
interest in politics—represents them, as it*has been 
very well said, much as the Social Science Congress 
or the British Association represents the body of 
public opinion that is most keenly interested in 
social problems or scientific progress. No doubt 
millions of Indians have scarcely heard of it, and 
other millions have heard of it without any parti- 
cular interest ; it is so obvious that the Congress is 
not formally accredited by the whole body of Indian 
citizens that time should not be wasted in pointing 
the fact out. But that does not deprive its proceed- 
ings of interest and value. It is the constant lament 
of Indian officials that the minds of the people they 
govern are almost impenetrable to the individual 
European. Jt is one of the main difficulties of 
Indian administration that it is carried on in a kind 
of twilight in which the sharpest-sighted Europeans 
can sometimes be scarcely sure that what they offer 
as a helping-hand will not be mistaken for a threat 
or 2 blow. Well, here at least is a means of learning 
something. It has been our policy to put a vast 
number of Indians, Hindu and Muhammadan, in the 
way of obtaining an education and the means which 
it offers of formulating and expressing opinions and 
feelings. When they make use of the means which 
have been afforded them, only the very dullest poli- 
tician would ignore the indications thus given of the 
thoughts that are current in the minds of at least a 
large number of Indians, and those the Indians who 
are best equipped to influence their countrymen. 
Here we have been debating for nearly a year the 
Chitral affair and the whole question of Indian 
foreign policy which it involves, and every third 
word in the discussion on both sides has implied 
some assumption as to native Indian feeling. The 
forward party have been appealing to the Govern- 
ment not to damage British prestige in native eyes. 
We ourselves have been far more afraid of damaging 
this country in the eyes of India by guarding against 
fanciful dangers at the cost of oppressive taxation. 
‘When we are all assuming that India thinks som 
thing, and implying that the nature of her thou 
is of extreme importance in the framing of our 
we should surely not ignore the few oppor 
there are of finding what any part of the 
does think. On Saturday the Congress ç 


vote has not the value of a referendum vote 
taken throughout British India on the question. 
Tt does not represent everything. Still is opnesents 
something, and it ‘probably represents 2 great deal, 
for it would be extravagant to suppose that the 
educated and politically active Indians who maz the 
Congress have in some strange way isolated them- 
selves from the mass of their countrymen and adopted 
opinions not generally current among those for whose 
support they appeal. A great deal of rather cheap 
ridicule has been spent on the Congress movement 
in favour of representative government. There 
would be less if it were known how small an 
interval separates the reforms which have been 
actually adopted and proposed by the Indian 
Government from ask 

The election of representatives on the Provincial 
Legislative Council in Bengal by the municipalities 
of each division differs very little from tue schemes 
of representation, usually through the medium of 
electoral colleges, which the National Congress 
“agitators” have put forward during the last few 
years. We do not exclude the elective system in 
India now, and the Congress does not ask for its 
indefinite extension. There is a strong feeling in 
this country that though the complete subjection of 
India to British rule has been more beneficent than 
its earlier subjections to selfish or ignorant tyranny, 
still the subjection has been too complete to satisly 
the conscience of a country which has made perfect 
self-government its own political ideal. No sane 
person overlooks the difficulty of making self- 


But it is the directionin which we must tend, and by 
educating the natives of India we are teaching them 
to look in that direction too. Meanwhile, if proper 
attention is given to such expressions of Indian 
opinion on specific questions as are audible even 
now serious trouble may be avoided. We oucht of 
our own motion to have refrained from saddling the 
Indian taxpayers with a part of the cost of English 
and Irish garrisons under the head of “Home 
Charges” for the Indian army. We oucht not to 
oe ae aa pay for the India Office in London 
when we did not venture to make the coloni i 
for the Colonial Office. When things like ‘this TA 
Kg done in the absence of any effective representation 

: of popular opinion, they may give to a movement in 
favour of political changes the bitterness of a moye- 
ment of protest against extortion. 


` 


While everybody is thanking Ñ 
Srperontor revealing once a oT ‘of 
ans ae onies in times of stress and strain, it occurred 
t presentative of The Star on 

would be interesting to learn 
Gji, who represents 
sentiments of our 


ut hesitation,” 
England 


those for which the Congress asks. 


government on a great scale work well in India. 
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some very unfortunate mistake were made by th 
authorities. There are undoubtedly many one 
evils in the present system of administration ie 
India, but the people of India fully understand aaa 
highly appreciate the benefits of their connection 
with this country. They believe also that, sooner or 
later, when the British’ public comes to be cop. 
versant with Indian affairs, the evils are sure to D 
remedied. It is in the long persistence of those 
evils that danger lies.” 

“There is,” I said, “a large amount of fighting 
power in India >” 

‘Quite so. You have in India an amount of 
fighting power which England can utilise in any part 
of the world, and which it would be no child’s play 
to resist. You have in the Sikhs, the Rajputs, the 
Marathas, and all the martial races, Hindu or 
Muhammadan, @ warlike breed of some thousands of 
years. Its total strength is not far short of two. 
thirds of the whole fighting power of Europe. Lord 
Beaconsfield seemed to understand this, and it was a 
good stroke to bring Indian soldiers to Malta. You 


have employed them in Africa, in China, and in 


other parts oi the world. 
fairly for whatever she 
her interest. She should not throw all the burden 
upon India, as she does in frontier wars like Chitral, 
and in many other ways.” 


But England should pay 


KRebtetus, 


POOR INDIA. 

The Poverty Problem in India. Being a dissertation 
on the Causes and Remedies of Indian Poverty. 
By Pairawis Cuanpra Ray. (Calcutta : Thacker, 
Spink & Co. Bombay: Thacker & Co., Limited. 
London: W. Thacker & Co., 87, Newgate Street.) 
There is now no real question whether or not 

India is a poor country. Everybody that has any 

knowledge of the facts admits that India is poor; 

and those that know the facts most intimately 
acknowledge that the poverty of India is intense-and 
grinding, and widespread, and—what is of still more 
serious import—continually increasing. Mr. Ray 
complains, not without grounds, that the subject 

Gi has not hitherto been approached from the stand- 

point of practical politics, though discussions of side 

issues have frequently been indulged in in this 
quarter or that.” It is just a little hard on the 

Indian National Congress when he says it “bas 

done little more than pass vague and meaningless 

resolutions on this question.” A little hard, an 
unjust: for the most recent efforts of the Britis 


Committee have been energetically directed, 2% 
fruitlessly either, against the most dangerous canke! 


gnawing the roots of Indian prosperity. But ne 


+ O . 
are not going to: quarrel with Mr. Ray on 


that he ought to have known better. AS ; 
Romesh Chunder Mitter says, in an introductol 
letter to the author, “in the range of Indien 
politics there is no subject which is of more Yi 

mportance this. . , , on a practical solution of th 


that 
ground; we will content ourselves with remarking | 


takes from India that is to” 


| 
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ve Beer a 
in 2 
nd Problem our political advancement chiefly depends.” Government has created and fostered.” Then there 
on Whether the remedies suggested by Mr. Ray would is the extortionate enhancement of rent on every 
or rove effective or not—and we shall presently sce fresh Settlement—a practice that has driven the 
n- what they are—we can at any rate agree with Mr. people to riot in some places, and that has been 
be Justice Mitter that he has “done a great service by strongly deprecated by high official authorities. 
30 clearly setting forth the nature of the disease with’ “Taking a defaulter’s family at only + on an 
which we have to grapple.” This, in fact, was done 
ng years ago, by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in the most one-eighth of the whole agricultural population of 
convincing manner, when he whipt Sir Grant Duff the Madras Presidency, have been sold out of house 
of so exemplarily in the pages of the Fortnightly Review. and home within the course of only eleven years, 
Ta: Mr. Ray’s welcome volume will, we trust, draw fresh and for the simple oitence of their having been 
ay attention to the all-important and pressing question. unable to meet the high land revenue demands of 
he India is substantially a land of agriculturists. the Government!” i 3 
or The country, it may be said, is the peasantry. Even provinces? Dr. Voelcker charges the Indian agri- 
of Sir Charles Elliott, who will not be suspected of culturist with want of enterprise. oint. 
T conspiracy with the Indian National Congress, did extravagance in weddings or sradh ceremonies, in- 
rd ‘not hesitate to say that half of our agricultural discriminate charity, and the joint family system, 
io population never know, from year’s end to year’s habits of drinking, eternal litigation, floods, droughts, 
au end, what it is to have their hunger tully satisfied.” and blights, and so forth. 
i And “halt of our agricu tural population” means and finds that the Indian rayat has always been 
a something like 100,000,000 of men, women, and poor, c 
Ja children. Mr. Ray cites numerous testimonies. Let poverty has only deepened. 


o ty : 
A the following suffice : 
al “The late Agricultural Reporter to the Government of 
; Madras, Mr. Robertson, says of the Indian peasant in general : 
‘In the best seasons, the gross income of himself and his 
family does not exceed 3d. per day throughout the year, and in 
a bad season their circumstances are most deplorable.’ Less 
chan Ss. for a whole family for a month! An English day 
labourer or a factory operative would earn more than that in a 
week, working for a much shorter time. And when we 
remember that, however cheap living may be in India, it 
cannot be managed under the most favourable circumstances 
at less than Rs.2-8 a month per head, and that an average 
on Indian family consists of 5:4 persons, as revealed in the last 
y census, it is really a puzzle to understand how they can make 
ve the two ends meet. But al he two ends never meet, for 
or, even in the best of times, according to the most reliable 
d. authorities, 40,000,000 people always remain on the actual 
t.) verge of starvation !” 
ot No matter what deductions may be made, within the 
ny widest reason, from these appalling estimates, there 
r; must nevertheless remain a heart-breaking amount 
ly of misery from sheer hunger and the inevitable 
nd sickness consequent upon hunger. Why is it so? 
rə Mr. Ray sets forth a series of reasons. Excess 
ay of population, say some. Well, India is somewhat 


oh more densely populated per square mile than France; 
but it is less densely populated than Germany, 


daa 

‘te } Italy, and China, much iess densely than Holland, 

A and not nearly half so densely as England or Bel- 

he gium. But, it must be admitted, the average is 

o W deceptive. For in some localities there is fearful 

ae j congestion: “ the density of population varies from, 
A 930 to the square mile in Northern Behar to 4 in 

Ai | Upper Burmah.” The excess, where there is excess, 

| lies in inequality of distribution; and, in view of the 

e attachment of the peoplo to their own districts, the 

A k remedy is by no means easy. Another cause is 

i alleged to be the high cost of living, resulting | 
at from exportation of staple food-grains. Rice, the 

De staple food-grain of about a third of the Indian 

it _ people, is stated by Mr. Ray to be about four times 

ny as dear as it was half a contury ago. At the same 
an time, wages and agricultural profits have not in- 

ta creased proportionately. Again: “Our peasantry 
ip are being ground down under the cruel xactions of 


the intermediary revenue collectors 


hom our 
D 


average, wo find that about 3,250,000 people, or 4 


How much better are the other 


Others point to 


Mr. Ray reviews history, 


and that under British administration his 
We summarise Mr. 
Ray’s remedial proposals : 

1. Fix the land revenue in perpetuity universally, and 
check the growth of landlordism. 

9. Raise the status oi the peasantry by giving them some 
such additional rights as were conferred by the Irish Land 
Laws from 1870 downwards. 

3. Establish agricultural banks in all mportant rural and 
urban centres. 

Relieve congested districts by migration or emigration— 
especially by founding a colony “somewhere within the 
Empire”; and place effectual checks ‘* upon the unreasonable 
multiplication of the peasant classes.” 

5. Spread around Imowledge of agriculiure. Let the 
Government start more works of irrigation, Cramage, and 
embankments. 

6. Revivity the panchayet, and introduce a Poor Law. 

7. Readjust and reduce taxation. direct and indirect. 

These proposals, on their very face, suggest abun- 
dant points of criticism, but we leave the reader to 
see for himself what Mr. Ray has to say about each 
of them. 

Mr. Ray’s first chapter is devoted to a polemic 
against free trade in favour of protection. He has 
put his weakest foot frst. On this head we must 
hold him to be completely mistaken- His second 
chapter deals in a very interesting way with “ Indian 
Arts and Manufactures,” but it is vitiated by a 
strong admixture of protectionist ideas. We have 
just dealt with his valuable third chapter, and now 
pass on to the final chapter, in which he considers 


Ixszcr Brres oR STINGS, CHAFED SKIN, Pires, Cuts, Sone Eves, 
SUNBURY, Baracin, NEURALGIC AND Ruevmatic Paiys, Turoar 
Cops, AND SKIN AILMENTS, QUICKLY RELIEVED BY VSE OF 


“CALVERT’S 
CARBOLIC OINTMEN 


Large Pots, Is. 1}d. each (English Rate). 


Keeps good én any Climate—Free from p 


‘One of the girls in my school was badly bit 
place was swollen the si Th 
Ointment caused the 
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certain “immediate causes” of the poverty oi Tadi 
‘The incidence of taxation—herein lies the greater 

a 3 Rp 
canker. Itisat once both unequal and aoee 
and is sufficient to condemn ‘the yoke of ee 
foreigner’,” The salt tax, which ranks next Ke 
land revenue in yield, is admittedly a most serious 
SA 3 FLS O i sumes 
grievance. “‘Upon every seer of salt A es i. 
the agriculturist or the labourer has to pay 2 duty c 
one anna clear..... A sense of deep wrong is 
rankling in the hearts of our plebeian class, ee 
is not entirely safe to ignore.” The income tax ns 
E- the poorer middle class, with incomes over Rs. 500 
a year; and perhaps three-fourths of all those that 
fall under the tax have incomes ranging from Rs. 500 
to Rs.1,000 a year. But “if one were to compare 
the expenses of an Englishman with £150 a year 
(less than this is not taxed in England) with those 
of a Hindu with Rs. 500, it will prove yery much to 
the disadvantage of the latter.” The land tax “is 
being daily increased by fleecing our agricultural 
population”; this has already been referred to. 
r Further, says Mr. Ray:— 

7 “Our Government can lay no moral claim upon our land, 
for the security to life and property it pretends to confer upon 
our agricultural population is a mere statute-book security, 
it being almost powerless to check the tremendous growth of 
the spirit of lording it over to be met with everywhere in the 
country. An English cultivator is satisfied to get his money’s 
value in the shape of the strong protection which he receives 
from the hands of those to whom he pays his taxes, so much so 
that the fact that his house is his castle has almost passed 
into a proverb. And here, after a century and a halt of 
English rule, the lower classes find that they are more helpless 
now than they ever were before. In order, therefore. to ju 
this tax, our Government must make the landowning 
and the Anglo-Indian community feel that no violent hand 
can ever be laid, not only in the light of day, but also in the 
darkness of night, upon either the person or the purse or the 
Possessions of the rayat with impunity.” 

Mr. Ray pronounces a justly severe condemnation on 
the extravagant military expenses. He also com- 
plains of the heavy cost of the Civil Services, and 
finds it “ impossible to condemn in too strong terms 
the reckless way in which public money is spent ” in 
the Public Works Department. As to the latter, 
onderhand jobbery and thoughtless. waste are 
= ae ost everyday affairs under its «gis, Lord Mayo 

c racterized some of the expenditure of this depart- 

en A a recklessness little short of robbery ’.” 
exponditny hing to be done, no doubt, is to limit 
a pencature rigorously at all points, where this is 
i possible without cramping the 
oe tee At the same time, there is required a firm 
milite pon the spirit of frontier policy and 
The next thing is the guid- 


nglish trade and English 
ing. ; Wion will ides 
en eyes to the selfish view 
poii hey coul but see the 
de th th a prosperous 

y an end of 


SS 


the principles of justice and reason, which at the 
same time would bring prosperity to , India ana 
increased prosperity to England. 


A GUJARATI GRAMMAR. 

The Students’ Gujarati Grammar, with Exercises and 
Vocabulary. By G. P. Tayror, M.A., B.D., Irish 
Presbyterian Mission, Gujarat. (London: Samp- 
son Low, Marston and Co., Ltd.) 

“ The Students’ Gujarati Grammar,” compiled by 
Mr. G. P. Taylor, will be welcomed by European 
students who wish to learn Gujarati in these days 
when the importanca of the Indian vernaculars js 
widely recognised. Nearly a score of Gujarati 
grammars have been written since the beginning of 
the present century for the English student, and, 
though most of them have individual merits, the 
need has long been felt for one that might enable 
him to begin the study of the language without the 
aid of a teacher. That the present volume will be 
regarded as a text-book, there can be little doubt. 
The author has lived for many years in Gujurat, 
freely mixing with all classes of people, and has had 
advantages which preceding writers could not enjoy. 
The plan of the book is commendable. Mr. Taylor has 
succeeded in securing accuracy and simplicity, and 
has given a great deal of useful and interesting 
information in the limited space at his disposal. The 
seven appendices and five paradigms that precede 
the exercises and vocabulary will be found useful. 
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2 on the frontier, and not beyond it? If so, when 
J nù lama. and how was the frontier extended to Chitral? And 


The Queen’s Speech, which was de- 
livered by the Lords Commissioners 
to both Houses of Parliament on 
February 11th, contained, contrary to custom, more 
than one paragraph relating to India. “On the 
north-west frontier of my Indian Empire, the measures 
taken last year to secure an effective control over 
Chitral have been,” so “my lords and’ gentlemen ” 
were assured, ‘‘successful, and the engagements 
entered into by the border tribes for the maintenance 
and protection of the road from Peshawar have been 
loyally carried out without molestation or disturb- 
ance.” The phraseology of this announcement is 
carious and important. It was understood, or, to 
speak more strictly, it was stated last year that the 
expedition which was sent to Chitral was intended 
solely to relieve Dr. Robertson. The Viceroy’s pro- 
clamation to the people of Swat and Bajaur expressly 
declared that as soon as that object had been attained 
the force would be withdrawn. ‘There is,” the 
proclamation added, “ no intention of permanently 
occupying the country passed: through.” This lan- 
guage contrasts oddly and significantly with ‘the 
measures taken last year to secure an effective control 


India and the 
Queen’s Speech. 


‘over Chitral.” Moro than tint; he Queen’ s Sp ch. Ps 


declared that the Toir 
“on the orthewest fron 


was the procedure which was adopted in accordance 
with the Act of 1858? Section 55 of that Act pro- i 
vides as follows:—‘‘ Except for preventing or re- = 
pelling actual invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian 
possessions, or under other sudden and urgent 
necessity, the revenues of India shall not, without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applic- 
able to defray the expenses of any military operation 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
possessions by Her Majesty’s forces charged upon 
such revenues.” When was this consent obtained ? 
And will the Government kindly state—for it appears 
to know—where exactly “‘the north-west frontier of 
my Indian Empire” now is? The Indian taxpayer, — 
who bears the brunt of the “forward” policy, w 
compare, not without bitterness, the language of 
Queen’s Speech, 1896, with the language of 
Queen’s Proclamation, 1858 :— 

QUEEN'S PROCLAMATION, 

1858. 

We desire no extension of 
our present territorial posses- 
sions ; and while we will per- 


mit no aggression upon our 
dominions or our rights 
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successors. Lord Rosebery, in the House of Lords, 
and Sir W. Harcourt, in the House of Commons, 
delivered ‘speeches which surveyed the world from 
China to Peru, but neither of them had one word of 
protest to utter against “the measures taken llast 
year to secure an effective control over Chitral. 
‘Are wo to assume that the Liberal leađers have not 
the courage of their convictions ? Or is justice to 
India a matter of no importance in their eyes ? 

It was left for Sir W. Wedderburn, 
M.P., and his colleagues of the 
Indian Parlamentary Committee to 
do what Sir Henry Fowler ought to have done. On 
February 17th, Sir William moved an amendment to 
the Address in the following terms :— 


«But we humbly express our regret that the present 
Government, reversing the policy of their predecessors, have 
decided not to withdraw from Chitral, thereby violating the 
pledge expressly given in the Viceroy’s proclamation, danger- 
ously adding to Government responsibilities beyond the north- 
west frontier of India and inevitably leading to an increase of 
the overgrown expenditure in the Indian Military Department, 
and, further, our reeret-that the treaty of 1893 with the Amir 
of Afghanistan has not been placed before Parliament.”’ 


The sudden collapse of the debate on Venezuela 
caused the Chitral amendment to be reached earlier 
than had been expected, with the result that Sir W. 
Wedderburn’s seconder and many other members of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee, to whom a 
“ whip” had been issued, were not in their places. 
A less unfortunate result was that there was a good 
House to hear the irresistible logic of facts which 
Sir W. Wedderburn presented in a pithy and 
pointed speech. He knew, of course, that the best 
he could hope for was a moral victory, and that 
victory he easily obtained. Lord George Hamilton, 
alike by the manner and the matter of his defence, 
confirmed the strength of Sir William’s position. 
The Secretary of State for India is neither an 
orator nor a debater, and the weakness of his 
arguments was not by any means concealed by the 
strength of lung with which his party “items” 


The Chitral 
‘Amendment. 


_ backed him up. In fact, Lord George was rather 


angry. He asserted that Sir W. Wedderburn 
“ had not mastered the rudiments of the question,” 
‘hat he was “ absolutely wrong,” that his case Was 

a pure concoction from beginning to end,” and 


that it -was “not nei on 1 
: Sa one iot » 
Cabinet ministers a of fact 


this kind in the undisputed possession 
eae A ed possession of the baser 


The Discomfiture How did Lord George Hamilton . 
of meet these contentions? One has only 
Lord G. Hamilton. ¢9 yead his speech carefully through io 
see that he made no pretence of meeting them at all.. 
Let us take the third point—the increase of expendi- 
ture—first. Unlike former apologists for the policy 
of occupation, Lord George Hamilton admitted thar 
some increase was inevitable. He merely expressed 
the hope that it would be ‘‘less than was antici- 
pated.” What this hepe is worth may be judged 
from the examples cited by Sir W. Wedderburn— 
the Abyssinian war, which was estimated at three 
millions, cost 10 millions, and the Afghan war, 
which was estimated at 1} millions, cost 21 millions. 
As to the first two contentions—that the policy of 
retention is a breach of faith, and is dangerous— 
Lord George merely evaded them. He did, indeed, 
state that the Viceroy’s proclamation “had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the people of Chitral,” 
but that statement only leads us to doubt whether 
Lord George Hamilton has ever read the proclama- 
tion. It is to be found at page 39 of the Chitral 
Blue-book, and it contains two distinct undertakings: 

(i) “ The sole object of the Government of India is to put an 
end to the present, and prevent any future, unlawful 
aggression on Chitral territory, and, «s soon as this object has 
been attained, the force will be withdrawn.” 

(ii) “The Government of India have no intention of per- 

manently occupying any territory through which Umra Khan’s. 
misconduct may now force them to pass, or of interfering with 
the independence of the tribes.”’ 
Now, it is obvious that the first of these two 
promises is a promise to withdraw from Chitral, and 
it does not matter whether it was addressed to the 
people of Swat or the people of Timbuctoo. But we 
go, as they say in the House of Commons, one step 
further. The date of this Proclamation (see Blue- 
book, p. 89) is March 14th. It was issued on the 
receipt of Sir H. Fowler’s telegraphic despatch, 
No. 25 (Blue-book, p. 34), in these terms: 

“T am prepared to approve such action fer securing safety 
of Robertson and party as you may deem necessary.” 
Moreover, when, on March 15th, the Viceroy in- 
formed Sir H. Fowler that orders had been issued 
for the mobilisation of the first division of the field 
‘army, the latter at once telegraphed : 


«Please let me know why so large a force is considered 
necessary for securing safety of Robertson and party.” 
Three days later the Viceroy replied: 


i “Large force is required on account of necessity for holding — 
a a communication in great forco, and to meet possible 
pai ity of both Mohmands and Swats and other frontier 
vibes.” 
There is not a word here about the policy of occupa 
tion which Lord George Hamilton now declares “bas 
Ree an unmixed success.” It is an unmixed broat 
ii faith, and no irrelevant talk about the richness © 
3r 1e country or the docility of the people can obs 
the fact. Wo deal more at length with the quest” 
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ment at the fact that Sir Henry Fowler, whose policy 
was so hastily reversed by Lord George Hamilton, 
was absent from both the debate and the division on 
Sir W. Wedderburn’s amendment. The amendment 
was supported by 79 members—a notable increase on 
the 28 who voted in the same sense with Mr. Maclean 
| last September. The people of India will observe 
with amusement, though without surprise, that Mr. 
Bhownaggree, who voted for Mr. Maclean’s amend- 
ment in September, voted against Sir W. Wedder- 
‘burn’s amendment on February 17th. 


‘We have not done with Chitral yet. 
Danger Ahead Notwithstanding the optimism of the 
j ~" Queers Speech, and the confident 
) declaration of Cabinet Ministers that the occupation 
> of the country will not add a rupee to Indian military 


expenditure, autkorities who are able to take a closer 


: view bid us look out for squalls. The Pioneer, for 
- example, commenting on the forthcoming Budget 
| statement, wrote on January 28rd that on the expen- 


: diture side there is one huge item for which provision 
was not made :— 

“We refer to the cost of the Chitral Relief expedition. 
This has been commonly taken at two crores of rupees, and it 
certainly will not exceed this, for the figures now work out to 
about 193 lakhs... . . If we mistake not, some 22 lakhs only 
S were budgeted for last March on account of Chitral. So that 
L the expenditure of between 120 and 180 lakhs must be classed 
cas extraordinary. As we said some time ago, the improvement 
in exchange and the saving under the head of opium will 
enable the Government to bear this heavy war charge with 
equanimity.” 

The equanimity of the Government, which calls the 
tune, is one thing ; the distress of the taxpayer, who 
pays the piper, is another. Extravagance in the 
military department of the Government of India 
> 3 finds its natural counterpart in the high rate of the 
| salt-tax, in oppressive enhancements of land revenue, 
in the starvation of public works, and the neglect of 
education. Nor is that all. The Pioneer, in its issue 
of January 16th, points out that, although the 
5 congeries of tribes beyond the Peshawar border have 
i = hitherto remained on their best behaviour since the 
} j withdrawal of the Field Force,“ in the spring the 
i reality of their: apparent acceptance of the new 

position will be tested.” The Pioneer adds :— 

__‘‘In the arrangement made with the Swat elders and the 
Khan of Dir it was distinctly laid down that the troops moving 
| to and from Chitral would travel by the new road, and no 
gS “urprise, therefore, will be spring upon the tribesmen when 
Fo the reliefs are ordered. The question is whether the re- 
r appearance of our Sepoys marching from Chakdarah to Drosh 
will cause any unrest among the fanatical section of the popu- 
lation, and whether any attempt will be made to intercept the 
regiments as they move from post to post,” 

We are warned that “ ono can never be certain as to 
the temper of the tribes, or as to what outside 
influenco may be at wor po 
runner has been k lA 
» Dar A 


At a time when the cheap heroics of 
thə music-hall and of our newest 
Poet Laureate are so obtrusive, it is 
refreshing to come across a speech so sane and 
wholesome as that which Mr. Bayard, the American 
Ambassador, delivered at the Whitehall Rooms on 
February 6th. Mr. Bayard is no idolater of mili- 
tarism. He sees a nation’s ultimate strength not in 
material but in moral force :— 


Mr. Bayard on 
Moral Force. 


“The hearts of men who love England have been lately 
stirred to consider the true forces of England—how England 
should be continued and strengthened. The common and 
patriotic turn of thought has been to the armed forces, to your 
great ships, to your brave army, to the stout hearts and to the 
earnest consciences of your people; but, believe me, there are 
other forces that make and keep a people that are not noisy, 
though all the more powerful. (Cheers.) ‘Therefore to-night 
I venture to ask your special attention to the most important 
sources of the strength of your country, which, by making 
your country strong, shall make mine strong also. (Cheers.) 
I mean those fountains of moral force which are the true basis 
of the world’s advancement and forward movement. (Cheers.) ” 
These unexceptionable sentiments, as we see, excited 
popular applause. But there are, doubtless, cynical 
persons who will reflect that Mr. Balfour also excited 
popular applause when he laid down the startling 
maxim that where the British soldier has set his 
foot, there he must remain—a maxim, by the way, 
which Lord Salisbury seems to have overlooked in 
Siam. Even soldiers like Lord Roberts are ready to 
avow—in their speeches—that Great Britain holds, 
and can only hold, India by the ties of justice, not 
by the power of the sword. But there is sometimes 
so glaring a contrast between words and deeds. At 
any rate, the British army in India is not reduced, 
while we demonstrate our moral force by violating 
our proclamation in the case of Chitral. On paper, 
again, Dr. Jameson’s raid is condemned. But it 
seems to have had the effect of attracting an un- 
precedented degree of attention to the grievances of 
the Uitlanders; whereas Ireland, as Mr. Dillon 
points out, is said to be indifferent to Home Rule 
because she refrains from outrage. Mr. Bayard’s 
lesson, we fear, is not yet fully learned in this best 
of all possible worlds. ; 


sr 


We turn from Mr. Bayard’s re 


A Specimen to the account which is given 


“ Moral Effect. é . fe 
orat ee Pioneer of the operations in 
land. We called attention in January to 


despatch of a punitive expedition to 

which duringe the past few years h 
: ga 

apparont canse, increased by m 
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once more on the war-path.” The expedition seems 
to have lived up to this spirited beginning :— 
ing terms to the 
‘Qn 26th December we offered the following l 
e, Jaduna, and Kaphleya. Kairuma, whose 
village is by far the largest, numbering over 500 houses, was to 
A fine of 80 guos, Jaduna and Kaphleya between them 
cones and these latter were further informed that they 
must send 80 coolies to work for 10 days at Fort Tregear. 
The fines were to be paid on the 29th. Should they fail to 
obey these orders, on the 30th parties would be sent out to 
harry the people and burn the rice. In order to carry out 
this work of destruction the more efficiently, it was decided 
that the Burma column, consisting of six officers and 100 
rifles, should join us here on the 27th.” 
There was some delay in bringing in the guns, and 
the “ rice-destroying operations ” began. But the 
expedition soon found ‘more congenial work” in 
hunting an “ old enemy,” Jacopa, at Mwellon. The 
gallant expedition, not deterred from their quest by 
“ five men who were apparently busy catching rats 
for their supper,” easily found and arrested Jacopa 
and, while the officers took tea, the men “hunted 
around for spoils to carry away as momentoes of 


the night’s work.” The edifying story proceeds :— 


“ At 1.45, an hour and a half after we had so cautiously : 


sneaked into the village, we boldly and victoriously marched 
out of it having previously fired all except three of the houses. 
These three we spared, as a brother of the man who had so 
ably guided us to Jacopa’s retreat lived in one of them, and 
we could not beso ungrateful asto burn his house with the rest, 
20 found we also had to spare those on either side, as they 
were also so close together, that if one were fired it would 
burn the other also. We left the blazing village with a hope 
that it would serve as a warning to all of the fate that was in 
store for all villages which harboured our enemies.”’ 

On the return journey our brave warriors were 
“hampered with the various articles” which they 
had “brought away as momentoes”. But they 
got safely back, without being startled by any more 
rat-catchers, and “as no more guns had been 
brought in, we had to again send forth parties to 
destroy grain, and this time a large quantity was 
burned.” The closing reflection is sublime :— 


“Though of fighting there has been none, and we have 
not had any opportunity of showing them our superiority in that 
way yet we have shown them that the power rests with us, 
and I fancy the moral effect produced . . . . is one that will 
not soon pass away.’’ 


It is perhaps a pity that these inspiriting descrip- 
tions of British valour on the war-path do not find 
their way into English newspapers. They might 
tend to abate our humiliation in respect of Armenia. 


The article which Sir W. Wedderburn, 
M.P., aed to our last number 
upon “Uitlanders ard India: 

Mote and the Beam,” should be read in eee 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch to President 
Kruger, suggesting a scheme of Home Rule for the 
Rand, and the recent debates on the Transvaal ques- 
tion in the House of Commons. Whole passages 
from the speeches and tho despat F 


eee ee ch apply mutatis 
mutandis with far greater force to the taxpayers of 


Uitlanders 
and India. 


= CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 
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India than to the Uitlanders in the Transvaal. The 
latter have, at any rate, migrated to a country not 
their own, and their claim is that the constitution of 
that country should be so modified as to give them 
a share of civic authority. With the taxpayers of 
India the case is different. In their native land they 
are debarred from any real and effective control over 
the expenditure for which they are compelled to 
make provision. Can we wonder that educated 
Indians resent their disabilities, and the insolence 
which is sometimes added to them? ‘‘ We can,’ 
Mr. Pherozeshah M. Mehta said at Bombay last 
December, ‘‘represent the great masses of the 
people, and we can enunciate their grievances and 
the measures for redressing them. We can ask fow 
a reduction of the salt tax in their interest; we can. 
ask for a lighter assessment of the land; we can ask 
for them economy and reduction of expenditure, and. 
we can point out that nothing is more responsible 
for squandering the revenues of the country than 
the military policy which has again come into favour 
since 1884-85.’ But with what sort of answer are 
such representations met? Are they welcomed by 
the ruling class, which absorbs every year in salaries 
and pensions so large a tribute from the Indian 
people? On the contrary, they are too often recaived 
with contumely, and their authors denounced as 
agitators and sowers of sedition. Is it not strange 
that the British public should be so tender to- 
Uitlanders, who foment armed invasion of the terri- 
tory of a friendly State, and so indifferent to the 
moderate demands of our Indian fellow-subjects im 
their own country? ‘‘ Unfortunately,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain on February 13th, amid ironical cheers 
from the Irish members, ‘‘in all these matters we 
are living, as it were, in a glass house.” We are 
indeed. But no good can come of closing our eyes 
and ears against facts. ‘‘It is not in our power,” 
Mr. Chamberlain said, ‘‘to protect the Republic of 
the Transvaal from internal weakness; and there will 
be internal weakness so long as the causes of dis- 
content remain.” ‘What is true in this sense of the | 
Transvaal is true also of India. But the policy of 
military bureaucrats not only ignores internal dis- 
content but avtually aggravates it by squandering 
Indian resources upon costly measures of futile 
defence far beyond the frontier. 


A Memorandum upon the Separation 
of Judicial from Executive (espe- 
: cially police and revenue) Duties in 
India has just been issued by the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congress to members of both 
Houses of Parliament, Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P, 
has also forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
India a copy of the document, which contains, 12 


The Judiciary and 
the Executive. 


u 
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addition to Mr. Ghose’s statement, the series of 
authoritative opinions contributed to our columns by 
Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Garth, Sir Richard 
Couch, Sir J. B. Phear, Sir R. T. Reid, Sir William 
Markby and Sir Raymond West. The scheme of 
separation suggested by Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt 
in Inpr for August, 1898, is also included, and the 
compilation is prefaced with a brief introductory 
note which we reproduce on another page. ‘The 
immediate object of the publication is to draw atten- 
tion to what has long been a burning question in 
India. If it should fail to accomplish this purpose, 
further steps will be necessary, and will undoubtedly 
be taken. There is not a word to be said in favour 
of the existing system. It would not be tolerated 
for a moment in the United Kingdom, and the many 
scandals to which it has given rise tend to cast dis- 
credit upon the general administration of justice in 
India. The reform of a system under which the 
policeman and the detective is also the judge is 
demanded alike by public opinion in India and by 
every authority who is concerned for the good name 
of the Judiciary. The modest suggestion of the 
British Committee is that a practical experiment 
should be made in a single division, where the 
‘counsel of perfection,” as Lord Dufferin called it, 
could be adopted without any risk of large increase 
of expenditure. It is not easy to see what plausible 
answer, except a ready affirmative, can be given by 
the India Office to so tentative and practical a pro- 
posal. 


After the 
The “New” « new” 
Diplomacy. 


“now” journalism, the 
drama, and the ‘ new” 


diplomacy. The inventor, it is almost superfluous 
to say, is Mr. Chamberlain. The ‘‘ new” diplomacy 
has the defects of its qualities, but it is, on the 
whole, much better than the old. Even the St. 
James's Gazette has vouchsafed a word of commenda- 
tion to Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal to stand upon the 
ancient ways :— 


“ As for frankness in the publication of documents, the 
Colonial Secretary admits that he his carried it to the verge of 
indiscretion. It is, as he said, a new method of diplomatizing. 
For our part, we think it is a good one. There is too much 
mystery and moonshine, too much reticence and false pretence, 
about our public affairs altogether. In these days, when 
sooner or later the nations have to decide great issues, it is jast 
as well that the nations should know, whenever it is possible, 
what their rulers are doing, and what they intend.” 


Anglo-Indian journals, please copy. Secrecy and 
silence have hitherto been two of the most important 
and, we must add, the most sinister weapons of the 
Government of India. Mr. Chamberlain’s publica- 
tion of his scheme of Home Rule for the Rand gave 
offence to Presidont Kruger, because the scheme had 
not previously received his approval. “If,” said 
Mr. Chamberlain, “I have done wrong, it is a lesson 


woman, we have now the “new” 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection 


to persons who endeavour to diplomatize on new 
methods; but, at ail events, I shall be discharged 
from any imputation of bad faith in the matter.” 
Exactly; and the usefulness of publicity in the ninety- 
nine cases is worth the risk of a contretemps in the 
hundredth. Mr. Balfour, in his speech at Man- 
chester last January, bore significant testimony to 
the excellence of the method. At the close of his 
remarks upon the Venezuelan question, he said :— 


“ Surely, with all this mass of material before the public of 

both countries, it will be hard indeed if the common sense of 
the Anglo-Saxon race is not able to settle any point in dispute 
without the arbitrament of war.’’ 
The ‘‘ new” diplomatist who had recourse to publicity 
in that case was not Lord Salisbury, but President 
Cleveland—a fact which rather increases the signi- 
ficance of Mr. Balfour’s testimonial. The “new” 
diplomacy is also ready to do justice to Civil Servants. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the House of Commons on 
February 13th, mentioned by name, and with expres- 
sions of high praise, Mr. Fairfield, of the Colonial 
Office, who, he said, “knows, I fancy, more about 
South African affairs than probably any other living 
man.” It is one of life’s little ironies that, while 
the able civilian remains concealed in the back- 
ground, the case which he has prepared, or the report 
which he has drawn up, is presented, and badly pre- 
sented, by some tedious figurehead in the House of 
Commons. 


í When Sir Henry—or, as he ther 

Sir H. Fowler at was, Mr.—Fowler was appointed: 

Wolverhampton. SARN 
Secretary of State for India in the 


spring of 1894 we wrote :— 


« Among other characteristics which have gone to make 
Mr. Fowler’s reputation is his scrupulous anxiety to conciliate 
opponents. Jf he is hardly a conspicuous exponent of the 
Jorviter in ve he has cultivated sedulously the suaviter in modo. - 

But there is a point at which conciliation and com- | 
promise, besides disarming opponents, begin to alienate sup- Ś 
porters. .... In dealing with the India Council and the f 
Government of India a new broom that wishes to sweep clean i 
is likely to meet with a minimum of support and a maximum ; 
of opposition. The velvet glove is, in these circumstances, À 
worse than useless unless it covers the iron hand. It has been ; 
said of Mr. Fowler that he will never initiate a great policy or 
lead a forlorn hope. Perhaps this judgment is a hasty 
generalisation from particulars. Now, at any rate, Mr. 
Fowler has an opportunity of refuting it.” 


Sir Henry Fowler, as the people of India learned to a 
their cost, did not seize the opportunity. On the 
contrary, when he left the India Office he was, if 
possible, less of a Liberal than when he entered it, 
The question which is now being asked is whether, 


At the end of January, for the first time 
General Election, he addressed the Liberal 
tion in his constituency. We venture to | 

the speech was, in some ways, the mo 
of all the speeches which wer 
recess. lesso. hich 
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drew from the defeat and rout of the Liberal party 


last summer were :— 


üy That where the Gov arnment rests on a ular basis, 
pop 
3 you cannot legislate Im aavance of public opinion ; 
G 


and 5 : #4 
(ii) That a” system of Parliamentary groups 18 
to party government. 


Now, these propositions are, in themselves, pot 
merely true, but truisms. They are akin to tho pro- 
position that two straight lines cannot enclose a space. 
But to deduce them as the lessons, and the sole 
lessons, of the Liberal defeat is, of course, to give 
away the Liberal case. The contention of Liberals 
was, we thought, not that Parliamentary groups or 
attempts to legislate in advance of public opinion 
compassed the downfall of the late Government, but 
that its strength was undermined by the cankering 
influence of a policy of obstruction in the House of 
Commons supplemented, and therefore encouraged, 
by a policy of destruction in the House of Lords. 
Ti Sir Henry Fowler is prepared to give away 
himself and his late colleagues in this reckless 
fashion, we cannot be surprised that, after a silence 
of six months’ duration, he had not one word to say 
either about Lord George Hamilton’s dealings with 
the cotton duties or about the retention of Chitral 
Uy the present Government. 


dangerous 


“For the East India Association, 

which has somehow earned the 

reputation of allowing an official 

Lias to govern its proceedings, to convene a meeting 

for a discussion upon the Indian National Congress 

is (writes a correspondent) an encouraging sign. A 

“paper was read before a crowded meeting on 

February 17th by Mr. A. Nundy on the Origin, 

Aims and Objects of this organisation, the chair 

being taken by Sir Lepel Griffin. The retired 

‘Anglo-Indian element mustered pretty strong, 

amongst those present being Mr. Justice Pinhey, 

_ Messrs. H. Thornton C.S.I., J. B. Pennington, A. 

E. Connell, A. Rogers, J. Vaughan Morgan, J. 

Woodrow, © V. Chapman; Drs. G. W. Leitner, 

CLE, H. R. Cook, G. Oswald; Surgeon Lieut- 

Colonel Ince, Lieut-Colonel Wintle, Rev. G. C. 

Reynall and others. Young India was represented 

hy a large contingent. Sir Lepel Griffin in his 

` introductory remarks, cleared away two misappre- 

 hensions. The one was the commonly accepted 

the East India Association would not 

bject to bo discussed which did not bear 

ficial approval, and the other was the 

duously opagated by certain Anglo- 
that the Indian Nati 2 


d * The Aims of 
the Congress.” 


re, DS iS 


of the most educated and intelligent of the Indian 
people took interest came within the scope of the 
discussions of the Association.” Mr. Nundy in hi, 
paper first showed the utter falsity of the allegation 
that the educated classes were disloyal and disaffected, 
They recognised and appreciated the good that 
British rule had done in India by introducing fop 
the first time greater security of life and Property, 
pure administration of justice and immunity from 
foreign invasion, which alone demanded the grati- 
tude of the people. If for no other reason than the 
selfish one that they were not prepared to govern the 
country themselves, they felt now impolitic it would 
be to weaken the Government which held together 
the heterogeneous masses. There were, no doubt, 
exhibitions of dissatisfaction and discontent, but for 
these British rule was solely responsible. On the 
one hand it had brought the people into contact 
with Western civilisation, granted them a liberal 
education, freedom of speech and a free press, while 
on the other hand it had refused to grant them a 
share in the administration of their country. To all 
thoughtful minds, Mr. Nundy contended, it was 
evident that the Government was not in touch with 
the people, who, on their side, owing to diversity of 
race, religion and habits, were unable to co-operate 
with each other for their common benefit. The 
National Congress was thus started, the object being 
to bring together all the conflicting elements, and to 
combine them in one harmonious whole, to act as 
the medium of communication between the Govern- 
ment and the people of India, and to consolidate the 
union between England and India by securing the 
introduction of such reforms as were desirable in the 
interests of the nation. 


“Mr. Nundy showed,” our corres- 
pondent continues, “that these ob- 
jects have to some extent been 
realised. Hindus, Christians, Parsis, Jains, and even 
some Muhammadans, are now heartily co-operating 
with each other, and the mass of the Muhammadans 
would, he contended, undoubtedly have joined but 
that they fell an easy prey to the policy formulated 
by some Anglo-Indian administrators of divide et 
mpera, and thought that they could make capital 
out of the displeasure by which Hindus were then 
overshadowed. He denied that the demands of the 
Congress were extravagant or unreasonable and, 
taking up resolution after resolution approved by 
the Congress, showed that some of the demands had 
already been 
regards others their reasonableness had been recog 
nised by the Government, or by public opinion 1 
‘India and in England. An animated discussi? 
followed My ; 
u 


A Chorus of 
Approval. 


granted, though partially, while 85 ; 
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present—aptly termed, by the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, the unorthodox supporters of 
the Congress—were strongly in favour of the 
adoption of a more assertive attitude towards 
England, without, however, hinting at the existence 
of any feelings of disloyalty, whilst the Europeans 
present displayed a general approval of the paper 
read by Mr. Nundy, who was warmly complimented 
and thanked, especially by the chairman, for the 
temperate and able manner in which he had dealt 
with facts that were interesting in themselves and 
of value in promoting the good government of the 
country. This absence of criticism on the part of 
the retired officials, who are naturally looked upon 
as experts, proved in a sense unfortunate. If they 
had spoken strongly no doubt the Jingo press would 
have given greater prominence to the subject.” 


THE JINGO REVIVAL. 


By A. E. FLETCHER. 
Editor of the “ New Age.” 


The old Manchester school of politicians, notwith- 
standing their “ devil-take-the-hindmost” theory of 
economics, rendered services to the cause of inter- 
national peace and goodwill which ought not to be 
forgotten. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
stalwarts of that school have left no equally sane 
and eloquent successors to speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness at the present crisis when 
Jingoism is once more in the ascendant. Doubtless, 
if such men were in the House of Commons to-day, 
and took the same independent line that Cobden and 
Bright took not only against Toryism, but against 


official Liberalism in 1858 and again in 1857, they- 


would incur the popular odium and the defeat 
which those great statesmen fearlessly risked, but 
they would exert an influence which would speedily 
smash the present Government in spite of its big 
majority. The jingo fever is fortunately not a 
lingering disease, and Lord Salisbury might be 
turned out of office next year if we had an opposi- 
tion inspired by men of such high character and 


` calm wisdom as they who led the Radicalism of the 


last generation to victory with the watchwords of 
‘Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform.” If Lord 
Salisbury’s administration were to collapso noxt 
Session like a house of cards, the occurrence would 
not be unprecedented. Lord Palmerston was carried 
into office on a wave of “Rule Britannia” enthusiasm 
in 1857, when he secured one of the biggest majorities 
on tera yet his Government did not last for two 
Sessions. 


and Bright were Tejected a 


Ho was defeated in the House of Commons — ‘ 
in 1858 by a majority of nineteen. Both Cobden is 


China War. That a vast majority of the clectorata 

should have approved of Lord Palmerston’s swagger- 

ing policy on this question is to me as great a 

mystery as that an attempt should now Be made 

to promote the apotheosis of the persons chiefly ` 
responsible for the crimes recently committed 

in the interest of Stock Exchange gamblers by - 
the Chartered Company’s filibusters in South 
Africa. But, as Mr. Bright said at the time 
of the outbreak of the Crimean war, nations like 
individuals occasionally go mad. We can only 
charitably assume that it is some kind of national 
madness which approves of the recent proceedings 
of tho Salisbury Government. When the country 
recovers its senses it will undoubtedly condemn the 
annexation of Chitral, the needless invasion of 
Ashanti, and the contemptible plot to annex the 
Transvaal. English “Society,” which is simply 
another name for organised greed and gambling, 
seems for the moment to have hypnotised the 
democracy into an approval of the Government’s 

“ spirited ” policy on colonial and foreign questions. 
A reaction, however, would soon come if we had men 
to lead and inspire us. It is perfectly evident that 
an attempt will be made to give the filibuster 
Jameson an ovation. The best we can say of this 
young man, who is the mere tool of Cecil Rhodes 
and Company, is that he may have been deluded 
into the belief that he was going to the relief of the 
wronged and the suffering. Nobody, however, who 
knows anything of the method of procedure of the 
Chartered Company will accept this assumption 
without a smile. No sane person can now believe 
that Dr. Jameson’s employers acted out of pure 
philanthropy. The attempt of the Jingoes to create 
ill-feeling against the Boers because of their shyness 
in giving the franchise to the Outlanders is very 
amusing. Mr. Balfour, in his recent spsech at 
Manchester, while mildly condemning the Jameson 
fiasco, was unable to conceal his sympathy with the 
organisers of the raid. Mr. Balfour took occasion 
to lecture President Kruger for failing to adopt in 
its integrity the good old constitutional doctrine that 
taxation and representation go together. Mr. Balfour 
is a leader of the party which has porsistently — 
opposed the adoption of that principle. Isn’t 
sheer hypocrisy for English statesmen to lect ret 
Boers for refusing to enfranchise the Outlan 
(who are not the best company to “be ‘met w 
this world) while our Parliament a 
elected on the widest possible fr fr 
we refuse ee 
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President Kruger to redress the grievances ot the 
sburghers. ; 
E e pe, however, that anything will be 
dono to allay the present jingo fever or to reverso 
ihe “forward” policy which the Government have 
been pursuing in Asia, Africa, and America until we 
wet men in Parliament who will be able to rouse 
Liberalism from its lethargy. The Liberal party 
ean never become an inspiring force again so long 
as it acquiesces in the wanton waste of needless 
millions upon armaments, Or SO long as it fails to 
protest against the madness of extending our mili- 
tary frontier and contracting our moral position. 
A Cobden or a Bright is much needed just now to 
brave both official and popular wrath in denouncing 
this costly folly. We want men who will dare to 
raise such a storm as these great apostles of political 
righteousness and peace raised forty years ago. 
Perhaps no two men ever made themselves more 
unpopular than Cobden and Bright did at the time 
when the nation’s brain was turned at the prospect 
of a war with Russia. They were sneered at and 
jeered at by the classes, and publicly hooted and 
insulted by the masses. Priests tried to preach them 
down, and poets denounced thom as cowards and 
traitors. When we remember that men of genius 
like Tennyson and Sidney Dobell caught the jingo 
fever in the middle of the century, we need hardly 
‘be surprised that our music-hall laureate should have 
been similarly afflicted at the end of it. But not- 
_ withstanding Alfred Tennyson’s sneers about “the 
broad-brimmed hawker of holy things,” and Sidney 
Dobell’s charge that Cobden and Bright wanted to 
save the blood of their countrymen “to reserve it 
for their blushes,” the line which these great leaders, 
with but few followers, took was the right one. 
After all, enthusiasm for righteousness is more per- 
manently contagious than Jingoism, and it was not 
ea long before Cobden and Bright were able to exercise 
| an influence strong enough to upset the jingoes of 

| ‘the fifties, and bring back the nation to the conditi 
ndition 
of the man clothed and in his right mind. Would 
that politicians of the stamp of these mighty prophets 

of peace and goodwill were amongst us to-day. 


THE INDIAN OUTLANDER. 


By Proresson A, F. Mvnrisoy, LL.D. 


Tho Uitlander of - the 
befooled and put off by ae 
s _ Government of the B 
á attention drawn to his 


Transvaal, persistently 


carefully self-regardi 
oers, has at last a ARES 


s grievances. The li 
o eee acknowledges, is Ce ate af 
tengih and serious in quality.” The Uitlander is 


r. Yet he cannot 


i Collection, Haridwar. 


obtain naturalisation and the franchise except on 
conditions so onerous as to amount to practical 
denial. He cannot get efficient education for his 
children in the State or State-aided schools. He 
suffers gross extortion in taxes and tariff; and hig 
industry is crippled not only by imposts but by 
absurdly restrictive conditions. The finances are 
mismanaged; the expenditure escapes proper contro] 
and audit; the taxation is beyond administrativo 
needs; unfair discrimination is shown in the collec- 
tion of personal taxes; the import duties on the 
necessaries of life are at once a hardship on the 
working class, and a clog, frequently prohibitive, 
on industrial development. Exceptional legal re- 
strictions are placed upon the right of public 
meeting. He is crushed by monopolies as regards 
mining requisites and other important articles of 
commerce. + He suffers from vexatious formalities 
and needless restrictions, as well as the absence of 
needful restrictions, in respect of mining labour. 
The railways are managed, in regard to personal 
and traffic arrangements, not in the general interest 
of the community, but for the financial advantage 
of the Government. The Uitlander is excluded from 
the police force by burgher prejudice, although the 
burgher population ‘‘cannot possibly be expected 
to furnish adequate material from which to select 
candidates for this department of the public service.” 
A list of formidable length and gravity, no doubt. 
Mr. Chamberlain proposes for the Rand the remedy 
of Home Rule. 

Other remedy there is none, consistently with the 
continued predominance of the Boers in the Trans- 
vaal. The Irish will not be deterred by Mr. 
Balfour’s incidental distinctions from enforcing the 
argument in its application to Ireland. And what 
of India? Is there not an Outlander question of 
much gravity simmering and menacing in India? 
Why, the Indian populations are all Outlanders in 
their own country! ‘fhe list of their grievances, if 
drawn up with equal frankness by Lord George 
Hamilton, would be seen to be no less ‘‘ formidable 
in length and serious in quality” than Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Uitlander list. We took India by the 
sword—the sword of our adventurous Dr. Jamesons 
—and by other means of less honourable quality 
than even the sword; and we stuck to our takings, 
and have not scrupled to extend them with ingenious 
industry. True, the sword is now theoretically 
rusting in the scabbard, and men in high places 
talk impressively of trusteeship, moral influence, , 
and even religious responsibility. They turn up the 
whites of their eyes, like President Kriiger. Like 
President Kriiger, they conclude with a non possumus 
to urgent demands of reasonable rights. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that the further parallel may induc? 
Gon, more practical regard for the just rights of this 

uilander population in their own land. 

z ust let us see how the facts stand on a few of 
ie penis ; Take the question of representation. 
eee oe v the India Councils Act of 1892. That 
Sita uae Was something to be thankful for, 
EES es mmperfections. lt provided, in a Way: 
eet o1ce of the country should have an oppo! 
Cou, y nee making itself heard in tho Legislative 
ouncis. But the method of election is an indirec? 
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method, very obnoxious to Englishmen when applied 
in their own affairs. The representative delegates 
are elected, not by the people directly, but indirectly 
by their elected representatives for other purposes ; 
and it is no wonder that the method creates great 
and general dissatisfaction. Besides, the right even 
of this indirect election is arbitrarily given and 
withheld. It was the only other day that Lord 
Sandhurst sensibly redressed the grievance of ex- 
clusion under which the very important central 
division of Bombay, including Poona and Satara, 
rested under the régime of Lord Harris. In the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh, the forty-four Dis- 
trict Boards are grouped in two groups, each group 
having the right to send one member, while only 10 
out of the 103 municipalities are judged fit to be 
entrusted with the privilege. The Punjab actually 
has no legislative council at all, nor yet the right of 
sending a representative to the Viceroy’s Council. 
Why? ‘Is it,” asked Bakshi Jaishi Ram, at the 
Madras meeting of the National Congress, with 
justifiable bitterness, ‘Is it because the people of 
the Punjab shed their blood in 1859 against their 
own people, and secured the glory of the British 
Crown’ by fighting in the fields of Abyssinia or 
other foreign countries? Or is it because for the 
present the fighting tribes are supplied in great 
measure from the Punjab? Or is it because the 
frontier crisis is some day to be decided by the 
people of the Punjab?” Mr. Gladstone looked for- 
ward to a very different result—‘ not merely to a 
nominal, but to a real living representation of the 
people.” Lord Salisbury, on the other side, said: 
“If we are to do it, and if it has to be done, of 
course accepting that it must be done, let us do it 
systematically, taking care that the machinery 
provided shall effect the purpose of giving repre- 
sentation, not to accidentally constituted bodies, not 
to small sections of the people here and there, but 
to the living strength and vital forces of the whole 
community of India?” Yet the official framers of 
the rules under the Act have thwarted the intentions 
of Parliament and of the leaders of the two great 
parties with an efficiency all but parallel to the 
procrastination of President Kriiger. 

Take again the case of education, and follow it 
out to the practical results. Early in the century, 
the decision was finally taken to educate the people, 
and one can only regard with amazement the actual 
dubiety of the governing class on the subject. It is 
only recently, however, that anything has been 
done towards the establishment of places of technical 
education, while the literary education in all the 
grades leaves enormous scope for expansion. The 
Universities are mere shells. Industrial colleges— 
there are none in Calcutta or in Madras, and the 
one in Bombay is languishing for sheer lack of 
funds. Mr. Master, speaking before the National 
Congress at Madras in 1894, with full technical 
knowledge and with experience of the country, did 
not hesitate to say this: ‘‘ With all the raw material 
at our very door, with all the evidence of skill the 
Indians have shown in arts and manufacture, the 
sight of the country depending upon other countries 
for almost all manufactured articles is to me, I say, 
somewhat dreadful.” The cry of the intelligent 
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people is for a steady and efficient expansion of 
education in every form, in order to bring them 
mentally abreast of other nations, and to enable 
them to develop successfully the industrial resources 
of the land. The Government, to which it is 
inevitable that they should turn their eyes, no 
doubt potters over the business in a well-intentioned 
fashion; but it is impossible to acknowledge that 
the people receive in this respect anything like such 
satisfaction of their wants as they are justly entitled 
to expect. Such spread of education as has already 
been attained is not fairly allowed to have its proper 
recognition in the administrative departments of 
Government. The Simultaneous Examinations fiasco 
shows a deliberate official contempt of the natural 
expectations raised by the ()ueen’s Proclamation and 
confirmed by the progress of intelligence among the 
people. Sir Thomas Munro, we are told by Sir 
A. J. Arbuthnot, “attached little value to schemes 
for improving the education of the natives, unless 
pari passu, steps were taken for extending to them 
a greater share in the honours and endowments cf — 
office.”’ Munro was wiser than most of his successors, 
foreseeing that education must inevitably find a 
practical issue in the government and administration 
of the country, else it would inevitably lead to 
troublesome, and to dangerous, discontent. There 
will, in fact, be no real satisfaction until our govern- 
ing officials see eye to eye with Sir Charles Napier. 
« We must mix with the people,” said Sir Charles 
Napier, ‘‘give them justice, give them riches, give 
them honours, give them share in all things until 
we blend with them and become one nation. When 
a half-caste or a full native can be Governor- 
General, we shall not hold India as a colony or 
conquest, but be part inhabitants, and as numerous 
as will be required to hold it as our own.” Tho 
rising Salar Jungs, Dinkur Raos, Madhava Raos, 
and the rest, must be permitted as free a career 
under the Government of India as in the Native 
States. The extravagant reluctance of officialism to 


‘recognise irreversible facts can only work mischief. 


For, as Mr. James Routledge well put it, “ we have 
opened to India a new door, a new life of knowledge, 
and the strongest arms in the world never again can 
close the door.” 

It is needless, after recent discussions, to do more 
than refer to the crushing weight of expenditure, 
not merely as against revenue, but in regard to the 
true development of the energies of the country. 
Nor need the over-riding of the opinion of India on 
such matters as the cotton duties be agitated anow. 
If India had been allowed to act for herself, she 
would not for a moment havo allowed her infant 
textile industry to bo crippled in favour of the cotton 
magnates of Lancashire. If native statesmen had 
any influence in the councils of the nation, can it be 
believed for an instant that they would squander 
lakhs and crores of rupees on a barren frontier that 
can well defend itself, while more than fifty m 
of the population habitually drag out 
-existence on the verge of starvation ? 
the judicial service, we shall find grie 
clamorous for reform—a reform 
pleasure of a m inte 
change—a refo m th 
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admitted by Liberal and Conservative Secretaries ot 
State, that are removable without fresh expense, and 
that nevertheless remain in vigorous operation. Let 
these indications suffice. In spite of all distinctions 
that mav be drawn between tho Transvaal Uitlander 
and the Indian Outlander, there unhappily remain 
only too many and too serious points of substantial 
community. The essential considerations that weigh 
with Mr. Chamberlain in his suggestions for the miti- 
gation of the Johannesburg difficulty ought to weigh 
much more heavily with Lord George Hamilton. 
There is no demand that everything should be done 
witharush. Butit concerns both India and England 
very materially that reasonable requirements ot 
reform should be promptly and fairly considered, 
and be met with reasonable and timely concessions. 
Thereby we should save a vast amount of futile 
waste, and strengthen the position at all points, were 
it only by the elimination of weakening and rankling 
elements. 


THE SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND 
EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS IN INDIA. 


By A. Nunpy. 


Mr. Manomohan Ghose, in the valuable statement 
which was published in “Inpa” for December has 
furnished a very fair idea of tho evils which beset 
the combination in one person of Executive and 
Judicial functions. Mr. Ghose professes to speak 
only for the Bengal Presidency. Now, for a variety 
of reasons Bengal contrasts most favourably with 
other provinces. It enjoys a great many advantages 
which are denied to some of the other provinces. 
The Permanent Settlement, Trial by Jury, superior 
education, and the existence of a public opinion, 
though not in a very pronounced form, constitute 
safeguards which are utterly wanting in some of 
the other provinces, whereas there is an absence of 


3 some of the inducements and some of the o i 
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: t ties which lend themselves in other TRA (such 
i; as tho North-Western Provinces and the Central 
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In the greater part of Bengal the Permanent 
Settlement prevails. Jf the annual revenue to which 
the Government is entitled is not duly paid by 
a zemindar, the property, after the requisite notice, 
is put up for sale. The law does not permit, and 
the officials do not show, any consideration. Th» 
zemindar has full knowledge of the consequences of 
his becoming a defaulter. No favour is asked, foy 
none can be given. No coercion is used, for nono jg 
necessary. But in the provinces where periodical 
settlements prevail, matters are very different. The 
revenue may be remitted in part, or its payment 
delayed at the will of the collector. Ordinarily, 
however, this officer has to collect all the revenue he 
can—in fact, his success as an official depends on 
the proportion of the'total land revenue of the district 
he is able to send in to the Government treasury, 
As, to his efficiency as a judicial officer, I do not 
think the Government gives it a thought when it 
makes the selection of an officer to take charge of 
the district. The revenue must be collected some- 
how. The tehseldar exercises all his ingenuity to get 
the hundreds of the zemindars in his ¢a/seel to pay in 
the revenue, and if, in the course of so doing, he or 
his subordinates exercise a little coercion or a little 
intimidation, who is to question him or call him to 
account? He knows he has complete immunity for 
what he does whilst he is discharging this, the most 
important, part of his function. Any complaints to 
his superior officer will simply be thrown into the 
waste-paper basket, or, if the zemindar has the 
temerity to lodge a complaint in any of the criminal 
courts, it will have to be heard by officers who are 
themselves exercising this dual function, and are all 
subordinate to the district magistrate, who is, at the 
same time, the collector of the district. In the course 
of the twenty years during which I have been 
practicing at the Bar I have on several occasions 
been consulted by men who have suffered indignities 
or been maltreated by the revenue officials. My advice 
to them has always been to sit quiet and forget what 
has transpired, for I felt sure that anyone resorting 
to legal proceedings in a matter of this kind would 
be a marked man, and would have eventually to — 
suffer for his temerity. It would have been other- | 
wise, if these complaints could be heard by atribunal — 
exercising judicial functions only, and not subordi- 
nate to the district magistrate. The cases could have 
been tried on their merits and the appeal heard by 
the district judges, who, I must admit, do not allow i 
themselves to be influenced by extraneous considera: | 
tions, but confine themselves tu merely adjudicating 
upon the question whether the conviction is borne n 
out by the evidence or not. aay 

But it is not only in the collection of the revenv® 
that breaches of the law are committed, whilst the 
prospect of obtaining relief is but small. The 
district magistrate is responsible for the peace of th? 
district. In his executive capacity he often receives 
information that a certain person js likely to distu” 
the peace—information which is one-sided, is ofte? 
er on calumny, or supported by police officel 
wao may be misinformed, or may have some 0 i z 
in getting the person concerned into trouble. Hi 
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two alternatives before him: either to try the case 
himself or to send it for trial to a subordinate magis- 
trate. If he takes the case on his own file, and, in 
his judicial capacity, records evidence in the case 
on which alone he is supposed to decide it, how can 
he help being biassed? How can he divest himself 
from all previously received impressions, and from the 
information which led him to form an opinion that it 
was proper to institute proceedings against this 
man? Thus with the best intentions he may err, 
and cause a miscarriage of justice. It is not he that 
is to blame, so much as the system of which he him- 
self is the victim. But the other alternative, to my 
mind, is by far the worse so far as the supposed 
offender is concerned. The case is sent for trial toa 
subordinate magistrate, who proceeds to hold a 
judicial inquiry. He is by no means a free agent. 
He has not merely to decide the case upon the evi- 
dence adduced before him, for other considerations 
creep in. Ought he to dismiss a case which has 
been sent over to him by the district magistrate, who 
must, he thinks, have good reason for desiring the 
man to be bound over? What if by dismissing the 
case he were to incur the displeasure of his official 
superior, on whom alone his chances of promotion 
depend? Then, again, in cases of this kind the district 
magistrate is the Appellate Court. What, the subordi- 
nate magistrate thinks to himself, will be the result 
if the matter is brought before the Appellate Court ? 
An appeal from a conviction, he with good reason 
surmises, would be hopeless, whilst in case of an 
acquittal the district magistrate may, either at his 
own instance or at the instance of the other party, 
commence proceedings in revision, and cancel the 
order and send the case for trial to another magis- 
trate. The safest and easiest way out of his diffi- 
culty ig for him to convict. Such cases are by no 
means uncommon. I once appeared in a case where 
two brothers were called upon to show cause why 
they should not be bound over to keep the peace 
towards each other. The district magistrate at first 
issued an informal notice to them in his executive 
capacity. He heard both sides, and eventually de- 
cided that my client was to be proceeded against. I 
frankly admit that I would much rather that he had 
heard the case out himself; but he sent it to a sub- 
ordinate magistrate, who, in utter disregard of all 


dictate to me what sentence to pass in a case. T, 


the evidence produced before him, which went to. 


show that not my client, but his brother, was the 
aggressor, bound him over in a heavy sum to keep 
the peace. 

I may here allude to what has been my experience, 
and is the experience of other barristers and pleaders, 
that in certain instances we would much prefer a 
caso to be heard by a European rather than by an 
Indian magistrate. An Indian magistrate, unless he 
is a Covenanted Civilian, cannot help being swayed 
by the views of a district magistrate. He cannot 
completely dismiss from his mind what might be the 
consequences to him if he were to act contrary to 
the wishes or inclination of his superior officer. I 
have frequently applied under instructions from my 
client that a particular case be sent for trial to a 


European magistrate, and often with tho full consent, 
aie E 


and sometimes even at the instigatio : 
magistrate to whom it rw: 
y & hala 


_your client is an old offender, and doesn’t care a rap 


sent. An amusing instance of how a Europeen 
magistrate was above being influenced by the views 
of his official superior occurred in my own experience 
in the Central Provinces. A case-was sent by the 
district magistrate to a subordinate European magis- 
trate with the remark, not demi-official, but en the 
back of the police chalan “ I hope the magistrate will 
inflict the severest sentence he can,” which meant in 
this case two years’ imprisonment and 1,000 rupees 
fine. The case was heard by this magistrate and, 
as the evidence for the prosecution had absolutely 
broken down, I duly informed my client he was sure 
of an acquittal. ‘lo my surprise the magistrate read 
out a judgment convicting the accused and as a 
climax inflicted on him a fine of eight annas; ‘The 
magistrate afterwards told me: ‘You know thas 


tor his character for he has none” (which was the 
truth), “I could have acquitted him but I wished 
to show the district magistrate he had no business to 


therefore, convicted your client and sentenced him 
to a merely nominal punishment.” z ci 

It is a very suggestive fact that we never hear 
any complaints of any outside influence being brought 
to bear on the subordinate judges of the Civil Courts. 
The reason is obvious. The district judges never 
interfere with the subordinate courts in’ the discharge 
of their duties. They are not even aware what cases 
have been instituted or are being heard by these 
courts. Sometimes it happens that a district judge 
sends for a judge subordinate, but it is always 
to enquire from him something with reference 
to a case which had already been decided by him 
and which was then pending in the appellate court. 
Even this practice is growing rare. The subordinate 
magistrates are, however, differently circumstanced. 
They are frequently called up by the district magis- 
trate, who talks to them, and advises them on cases 
pending before them, and sometimes even dictates ta 
them what sentence to pass. In a case in which I 
appeared for the defence the magistrate whilst trying 
it practically admitted that only a technical offence ass 
had been committed, but, much to my surprise, he y 
inflicted on my client a sentence of imprisonment. 
Ho advisedly made it, however, long enough ta be 
appealable to the district judge. He atterwards 
admitted to me that, if left to himself, he would 
have imposed a mere nominal fine, but that he was 
prevailed upon by the district magistrate to passa 
sentence of imprisonment. ‘The sessions judge, on 
appeal, acquitted the man altogether. The relative 
positions of the subordinate judges and of the deputy 
magistrates will be apparent from the fact that fo 
anything improper done by the former the 
judges send a report against them not to the I 
Government but to the High Court, wheres 
district magistrate in his executive ca 
his subordinates to the Local Gov 
then, is it possible that these magi 
scientiously discharge their 
is entirely in the hands 
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Again, these magistrates have not only to please 
the Faroe aake; but also the police CET 
conduct the prosecution in all cases sent up by. T 
Go to the court of any deputy-magistrate in the 
North-Western Provinces and you will see barristers 
and pleaders outside the Bar conducting their ae 
whilst on the bench the police officer, often eal) 2 
sub-inspector, is seated by the side of the pee 
magistrate and whispering to him, or coaching him, 
as to what he is to do. Often before the case i 
called up, the police officer has been goaa pi 
the magistrate, who sometimes very innocently dis- 
closes the fact that he has a more extersive know- 
ledge of the case than could have been obtained 
from the proceedings recorded by him in open court. 
In Bengal these practices may be rare, but in the 
North-Western Provinces they are so common that 
they excite no comment. That such practices are 
neither legal nor necessary is evident from the fact 
that in trials before the Sessions Court they are not 
resorted to, nor would they for a moment be 
tolerated. The deputy-magistrates are helpless in 
the matter, for if they ignored the police officers, 
these would at once complain to the district superin- 
tendents of police, who would report the matter to 
the district magistrute, who in his turn would soon 
call these magistrates to account. Superintendents 
of police have not hesitated to send up a report 
against district judges, when these officers have 
found themselves obliged to order an acquittal in 
a large number of cases, which is of course looked 
upon as a great reflection on the police work. 

i The combination of Executive and Judicial func- 
tions is a great blot in the government of India by 
England. In the interests of the people, in the 
interests of the magistrates, and in the interests of 
government itself, the sooner these functions are 
separated the better it will be for all concerned. 


; ———— 


THE SECRETARY OF STATES DRAFTS. 
HOW SHOULD THEY BE SOLD? 


This question is one that at first sight relates to 
the technicalities of exchange, and to ways that are 
peculiar to the money market. Hence the “experts” 
in those regions claim to answer the question in the 
only way that Suits their customs, class prejudices 
and monetary interest. What is more, those potent 
persons whose pecuniary purposes are primarily 
served by the present plan whereby the Council bills 
are, in effect, sold to the lowest bidders, appear to 
have constrained the financial authorities of the 
India Office to accept their method of conducting: 
these enormous weekly transactions. Those TAG 
nities, we may be quite sure, are anxious in the 
gee aie soe? me best prige for the drafts ; 
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question; but in doing so there is both motive ang 
influential precedent in excuse of our temerity. 
First as to motive—saving or gain on behalf of the 
Indian taxpayer. If but one halfpenny more could 
be obtained for each of the six millions of rupees 
that are now being weekly sold by the Secretary of 
State through the money market, that would be 
a gain of £12,500 at this end, representing a savin 
of nearly a lakh and a half in India. As to prece- 
dent, we can claim the intention and expressed 
desire of the last Indian Secretary to devise some 
method by which the India Office could take its 
right position as the master, instead of the slave of 
the money market. These are the remarks on the 
subject made by Sir Henry Fowler, in his speech on 
the Indian Budget :— 


‘A matter about which I was very much exercised when I 
was in office was the mode in which these bills are sold. Iwas 
not satisfied that the Indian Government got the full market 
price for what they had to sell. The Secretary of State is the 
only seller of the commodity, and there is only a limited 
number of buyers; and, whether right or wrong, I arrived at 
the conclusion that the buyers had a good deal to do with 
fixing the price which was offered. Had I been in office, I should 
have devoted a considerable amount of further attention to the 
question, with a view to ascertaining whether some better 
mode of selling bills could not be devised. I know that the 
question is beset with difficulties, and possibly in the first 
instance it may be advisable to appoint a Departmental Com- 
mittee to consider the question.” 


Since these remarks were made the anomaly has 
been accentuated which had very reasonably puzzled 
Sir Henry on the business side of his mind—namely, 
the apparent enormous excess of demand over tha 
supply of these bills offered. About the time when 
these brief Budget debates took place (August and 
September) there were instances of an aggregate of 
tenders exceeding by four, five, or six times the 
amount of bills offered. And, under the date Wednes- 
day, 5th (two weeks before these remarks are 
written), we find in the City articles such lines as 
this: “Silver firm at 303d., the market being 
stiffened by the large application for India Council 
drafts this afternoon, which were again on.a ‘record’ 
scale”’—that is, for the sixty lakhs of bills offered 
by the India Office there were applications tendered 
to the amount of 6221 lakhs—that is, more than ten 
times (apparent) demand for the (visible) supply- 
And, as indicated above, in the week previous there 
had been a similar demand, out of all proportion to 
the supply offered. f 

In the case of any other commodity or security 
one would expect the demand quickly to adjust 
itself to the restricted supply by some sharp and 
appreciable addition to price. But, somehow, this 
does not happen in the case of the Secretary of State's 
orders on the Indian Treasuries for disbursement of 
rupees. 

Even the City editors themselves expect that the 
normal effect—increased price causing check 1 
demand—will follow on this apparent eager compe 
tition. For we note on these occasions such remarks 
s these: “ The silver market was firm, owing to the 
arger applications for India Council drafts ;” “The 


allotment of Counci 3 rable 
and the sil cil drafts was again favou 
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silver that goes up as the effect ‘‘that is seon” at 
the time of these rushes for the Secretary of State’s 
drafts, not appreciably the price of the drafts them- 
selves. Yet there is also a certain fractional gain to 
the India Office Treasury, which may be traced in 
the smaller amount of tenders that secure the 
minimum rate (fixed beforehand) and the larger 
portion of tenders, that ‘‘receive in full” at 
such extra prices as the India Office, with its slavish 
‘dread of “the City,” ventures to claim under favour 
of the rush for bills. But this extra price is very 
small. It may be traced in the rates at which 
“special sales” of bills are made after the total 
amount offered has been disposed of. Thus, in that 
week of tenfold demand, the ‘‘special sales” were 
only at «d. more than the ruck. It should be men- 
tioned here that the other mode of adjustment, 
increase in supply, is timidly tried by the India 
‘Office; that it is since September that sixty lakhs 
per week have been offered instead of fifty. Here 
wo may be reminded that we are venturing too much 
into technical details; but less would not serve, 
-even if this suffices, to explain to the general reader 
the inside of this habitually obscured subject. 

Now we will greatly dare in proceeding to set out 
what appear to us the principles and essential 
conditions that define and control the scope and 
financial results of these enormous monetary trans- 
actions (a more constant quantity than any other in 
the money market), by which the ‘ tribute” of our 
Indian empire is brought into the aggregate income 
of the United Kingdom. ‘This shall be done in the 
<oncisest form practicable—though even so at the 
risk of some repetition. 

1. The Secretary of State for India is the largest 
and only constant seller of silver in the world—this 
position being somewhat modified whilst the Indian 
mints remain closed, the rupee being thereby made 
a token coin, though still legal tender in India. 

2. Thus he can always affect, indeed control, the 
‘supply of the white metal at a price limited, upwards, 
only by the alternative of remitters to the Hast 
sending out bar silver. This margin is not a wide 
‘one; but it is also specialized by the fact that he 
alone has always silver ready to be delivered in 
India (see Mr. Goschen’s Silver Committee Report, 
1876, ete., etc.). 

3. Here the Indian Secretary can each week fix 
the minimum price he will sell at; and he need not, 
as now, announce beforehand the amount he will sell 
—he can limit that at his own discretion as one 
means of setting the price of his own drafts or of 
silver. 

4. But it is the interest of the City—primarily of 
the Anglo-Indian banks and East India merchants— 
to secure the India Office drafts at the lowest rate 
they can get them: thus their class interest (in- 
cluding that of the brokers) makes it possible for 
the buyers to maintain an understanding not to offer 
more than a certain minimum price each week. 

5. For years past (with certain brief and ill- 
timed exceptions) it has seemed that the India Office 
weakly defers to tho City interest, virtually placing 
itself at the mercy of that interest—thereby, in 
effect, selling its bills by ‘‘ Dutch auction,” that is, 
to the lowest bidders. 
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6. The consideration on which that class and 
market interest chiefly relies is the assumption that 
the Secretary of State musé sell his bills; and in the 
long run that is so. 

7. But there is this important difference in the 
position of the two parties: the buyers (bankers and 
merchants) must remit at the precise dates when their 
obligations fall due—apart from any margin for 
speculation at uncertain times, evidence of which 
motive is shown by the frequent instances of five, 
eight, or even ten times the amount offered by the 
India Office being applied for. But the Secretary 
of State is not so bound to special dates or even 
seasons; he is always backed by a considerable 
(often too large) cash balance at the. Bank of 
England, which should enable him to exercise his 
own option and reserve both as to price and amount 
from one week, or even one month, to another— 
allowing, of course (as in para. 2), for trade price 
and supply of silver. 

8. There is also the reserve resource of borrowing 
in sterling (several times resorted to in recent years): 
this at once saves for the time a large sum in 
‘cost of exchange ” : (as to this course, its scope and 
permanent influence on Indian finance, see Part 1, 
Vol. XV., Hast India Association’s Journal, 1883, 
etc., etc.). 

As Sir Henry Fowler is now enjoying a position 
of less responsibility and greater freedom than at the 
time he briefly raised this large question in practical 
financial management, we venture, with deference, to 
offer him the above as a basis of material on which 
to work it out. For our part, we make little doubt 
that such a solution could be found as would result 
in a saving to India of many lakhs, if not a crore or 
two in the year. W. M. W. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL REFORM 
IN INDIA. 


[Frox an INDIAN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Recent events in India have revived a taunt that 
was levelled against the Indian National Congress 
in the earlier days of its existence—that its sup- 
porters devote their energies exclusively to political 
emancipation, that they are dead to the sentiments 
of justice and compassion which would prompt them 
to mitigate the hardships of women, and that they 
are indisposed to change or relax any of those 
customs and observances of private life which are 
detrimental to their own interests and happiness, and 
would not for a moment be tolerated by the least 
civilised nation in the West. It is now asserted that — 
so long as the adherents of the Congress allowed ae 
Social Conference the use of their pavilion, they had 
some ground for pleading that they ware not oppos 
to social reform; but that they have now thro 
the veil, and stand revealed in their tru 
uncompromising enemies of such reform. — 

If the rank and file of the Congress w 
as a body, opposed to social progress, 
would undoubtedly be discredite 
good reason lose the sympa i 
many Englishmen, bt o 
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among its strongeat supporters. The attitude taken 
up by the critics of the Congress in this sense is ve 
all appearances logical enough. Say they to t H 
political reformers: ‘‘ You have deliberately abstaine 
from discussing questions which affect the social or 
moral welfare of millions in India, and now, as you 
have declined to lend the use of your hall to those 
interested in such matters, you cannot with decency 
pretend that you are not opposed to them. Un- 
doubtedly a deplorable state of affairs, if true. But 
is there any foundation for this charge ? 

I need hardly say that asa Christian, and as one 
who, in his several visits to England, has spent many 
years in that country, and has naturally imbibed 
many ideas which regulate social and family life in 
the West, I am strongly of opinion that there is as 
urgent a need of reform in social matters in India 
as there is in political matters. My sympathy is 
enlisted equally in support of the social reformer and 
of the political reformer. To my mind both are 
the direct outcome of British rule in India. Both 
have received the same education and training, both 
haye been brought into contact with Western civili- 
sation, and both are desirous of emancipating them- 
selves from the thraldom to which they are subjected, 
in the one case by the strong grip of a foreign power, 
in the other case by the equally strong grasp of 
time-honoured rules and customs, regarded by some 
as part of the religious system of their country. The 
result of education has been to stimulate among its 
recipients a general desire for progress. Some have 
developed into active political reformers, others into 
social reformers, and others, again, are equally 
earnest and active in both causes. Yet whereas the 
the majority of political reformers in India, if not 
all of them, are from the force of circumstances 
social reformers as well, sometimes even though they 
be unconscious of the fact, and may even strenuously 
deny it, the social reformers may be absolutely 
wanting in any interest in political reforms. How 
. an educated man can possibly say he is an opponent 
‘ of social reform is to me incomprehensible. He is 

in his daily life unceasingly engaged in breaking 

down the barriers that hem him in on all sides and 

Prevent him, and those in whom he is interested, ‘from 

extricating themselves from the influence of customs 

and practices that are now considered obnoxious or 
+ Inconvenient or unnecessary. If he wero to say, “I 
object to this or that particular reform bein car ied 

out,” I would accept his statement- but ee if i 
_ asserted that in his mode of living, in his rel ti k 

with other men and with the members of his f. 2 HE 
. Tp was rigidly following the footsteps of ER 
ze athers, and carrying out strictly the injunctions of 

: his religion. Some there are in remote vill i 
the interior of the ; Pe V E n 
ies the country, where English educat 
and Western civilisati h RON 

a vsallon have not penetrated, who 
Buen Se ane but in the cities and 
commitice we ee orthodox Hindu is, constant] 
committing breaches ney. 
would hee hotrified oe at ae 
ae VSN: fone ago, beyond the pale of HEL ana 

do t allude to such acts and omissions on his 

ve been rendered gpa by the existing 
ch acts and omissions as 
ol, and in Tespect of 


which he need not allow himself to be influenced by 
extraneous opinion. A Brahman professor of law 
lectures on Hindu law to a class of students the 


majority of whom are Sudras, and a Brahman priest 


goes to the house of Sudras to expound the sacred 
scriptures. But what says Manu, the highest autho- 
rity as to the interpretation of these scriptures ?— 

“For he who tells him the law and he who enjoins upon 
him (religious) observances, he indeed, together with that 
(Sudra) sinks into the darkness of the hell called Asamurtta 
(unbounded).”” 


A Brahman pleader appears in court for a few rupees. 


to defend a low-caste man on a charge of haying 
assaulted one belonging to the twice-born castes, 
conveniently forgetting that :— 


‘If a man of one birth assault one of the twice-born castes,. 
even with virulent words, he ought to have his tongue cut out.. 


for he is of the lowest origin.” 
Or perhaps he prosecutes a Brahman for stealing the 
goods of a Sudra, ignoring the text :— 


‘¢ Whatever exists in the universe is all the property of the- 


Brahman. A Brahman may take possession of the goods of a 
Sudra with perfect peace of mind, for, since nothing at all 
belongs to this (Sudra) as his own, he is one whose property 
may be taken away by his master.” 


A man of high caste, if he is consistent, should not 


allow even the shadow of a JMulech (outcast) to tall 


upon him. Yet he now travels complacently in a rail- 
way train rubbing shoulders with the lowest pariah, 
whose very touch is pollution. ‘re really orthodox 
Hindu refuses to allow the well from which he draws 
water to be polluted by low castes. The political 
reformer rushes to the first pump and draws the 
water, or gets his servants to do it for him, utterly 
regardless of the fact that a moment before a chamar 
or a sweeper had done the same. 

It is needless to multiply instances to prove how 


commonly so-called orthodox persons infringe caste- 


rules and regulations to suit their own convenience. 
But the case may be carried further. Aro there not 
many who quietly, yet deliberately, proceed to ignore 
the ordinances of their own religion to satisfy their 
appetites? Are there no Hindus in the full enjoy- 
ment of their caste privileges who systematically 
eat forbidden food and drink alcoholic drinks, and 
this often in the company of men whose touch should 
be pollution to them? It might be replied that there: 
are some who do so, but that there are a great many 
others who do not—who strictly eschew anything that. 
is forbidden. This is undoubtedly true; but, judged. 
according to their own canons, they are uot less- 
guilty, for they eat, drink, and associate with fellow- 
caste people, or members of their. own family who 
have committed serious infractions of caste rules, and 
who would undoubtedly have been put out of caste 
a few years ago. Can the political reformer deny 
that, according to the opinion generally prevailing 
i Bet Hindus in India, for a man to cross 
the ocean (the “black water ”) is a sin which 
Feet abe penalty of being outcasted? Yet, at 
Onna Peenne of the National Congress, held at 
the eae egate after delegate, all belonging to 
Baone: a community, came forward, each on 
aea o o renee, and supported the motion for 
And ie a pecs in London in the year 1892. 

at within recent years young mer 
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svho have visited England do not have meted out to 
them tho penalty of being outcasted by some of the 
Hindu communities, though but a short time back 
they would not have received this consideration? It 
is not that they are re-admitted into caste, which 
would imply that they had had to undergo the 
humiliating ceremony of doing praschit (penance), 
but they are treated as if they had never lost caste, 
and are allowed all the privileges of the community 
to which they belong. Many more would undoubt- 
edly receive this consideration, but that they become 
somewhat Anglicised in their habits, and are not 
disposed, even for the sake of keeping up appear- 
ances, to conform to the social customs of the family. 
Again, many associations have come into existence, 
each composed of the members of its own caste, and 
having for its object the correction of abuses which 
have crept into their community. Thus we have the 
‘Kayastha Conference, the Vaeshya Conference, and 
the Vaisnava Conference, besides minor societies which 
aro more local in their operations. ‘The members of 
these conferences and societies are undoubtedly re- 
cruited chiefly from the educated classes. Among the 
subjects they take up for discussion may be found 
female education, the raising of the minimum age of 
marriage, reduction of unnecessary expenditure at 
marriages and funerals, total abstinence, the dis- 
‘couragement of the employment of women of ques- 
tionable character to sing ou festive occasions, and 
generally the introduction and promotion of such 
measures as would tend to elevate the community. 
It would, therefore, be idle on the part of any 
educated Indian to assert that he is opposed to social 
reform. His own daily life would contradict him. 
He may in some cases say that he is helpless—that 
unless he allowed himself to drift with the tide, he 
would be wrecked; but that if he had his own way, 
he would not have sanctioned any departure from 
the customs of his forefathers. A little considera- 
tion will convince him that it is absurd for him to 
assume a virtuous air and condemn his associates 
if they try to correct abuses and introduce reforms 
from which he himself profits. The number of such 
men is but few. But a few can sometimes do much 
mischief. The social customs of the Hindus are 
intimately connected with their religion. Any at- 
tempt to change them is only too readily construed 
into an attack upon their religion. Thus, at Poona, 
it was a few irreconcilables who, alleging that the 
social reformers had serious designs against the 
religious institutions of the Hindus, obtained the 
support of a goodly number of the less educated 
members of their community, and vehemently pro- 
tested against the Congress allowing the use of its 
pavilion to the Social Conference. But was the 
main body of the National Congress in sympathy 
with them? Decidedly not. Mr. Justice Ranade 
addressed a circular letter to the various Standing 
Congress Committees asking their opinion on the 
question of the loan of tne Congress pandal to the 
Conference, and, as he stated in his inaugural 
address :— 


all 32. There are besides 17 unfavourable, but of th 
10 are in full sympathy with Conference work, bu 


s 


cession this year to the Poona opposition, and there are only 7 
replies which seem to be opposed. ‘The proportion of favour- 
able to unfavourable is thus nearly 2 to 1, and including those 
wi paa concession for this year only, the proportion is as 
Ol. z 
It is evident therefore that if the matter had been 
referred to the body of delegates assembled at the 
last Congress, their decision would have been in 
favour of the social reformers. Mr. Justice Ranade, 
however, removed all possible difficulty by abstaining 
from asking for the use of the hall. To an outside 
observer it seems clear that the Social Conference 
has gained considerably by this incident. It has 
succeeded in advertising itself more than it could 
possibly have done if it had pursued its usual course. 
That it is making its power and influence felt may 
be presumed from the fact that it has at last been 
thought desirable in some quarters to adopt an 
attitude of active hostility towards it. In future it 
will have to be reckoned with as a factor which can- 
not be ignored. The National Congress cannot 
possibly suffer from an incident which was purely 
local in its inception and operation. The main 
body of delegates are not and cannot be opposed 
to social reform and there is no reason to suppose 
that in Calcutta and elsewhere the social reformers 
will not receive tha welcome hitherto accorded to 
them. The Mindu, the most orthodox journal of 
that community, has very clearly expressed this view. 
It says :— i 
‘The Social Conference is as much under the guidance of 
educated Hindus as the political Congress, and in fact a large 
number of men are directly associated with both. How then 7 
the Congress or the educated Indians as a class can be said to 
be opposed to social reform we do not understand. We may 
regret the illiberal and unpatriotic attitude of individuals, but 
that cannot be mistaken for the attitude of the whole 
community.” 


Stronger testimony than this could not possibly be 
obtained. It is time therefore that the critics of the 
Congress refrained from directing their shafts 
against it on the ground that it has deliberately 
decided to exclude from its own meetings discussion 
upon social questions. The reasons which led it to’ 
take this course were admirably expressed by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji in his Presidential address at tho 
second Congress :— r 

« How,” he asked, “can this gathering of all classes discuss 
the social reforms needed in each individual class? What do — 
any of us know of the internal home lite, of the traditions, — ia ta 
customs, feelings, prejudices, of any class but his own ? ‘How | {= 
could a cosmopolitan gathering like this discuss to any pur “ 
the reforms needed in any one class? Only the memi à 
that class can effectively deal with the reforms therein n 
A National Congress must confine itself to questions in” 
the entire nation has a direct participation, and it mi 
the adjustment of social reforms and other class 
class congresses. But it does not follow beeause | 
political body, as such, does not presume to dis 
reforms that the delegates here present are not us 
—nay, in many cases, far more deeply—interes 
questions than in those political questions whioh 
or that those several communities which 
represent are not doing their utmost to solve 
problems on which hinges the practi 
reforms. Any man who has 
what struggles to high 


i and discerning much that is wrong amongst you. 
Peale noe as a fact Ihat oath community is now come ie 
best according to its lights, and the progress that ne as mand 
in education. The Muhammadans know how zane i ning 
done by persons of their oa to pah on k ae Se 

i so much need; the Hindus are everyw 
ats hat they can to reform those social ESET HONS ane 
they think require improvement. There is not a sing e com 
munity here represented of which the best and ab ce wae g 
not feel that much has to be done to improve the socia 2 mor I, 
and religious status of their brethren, and in which, a K act, 
they are not striving to effect gradually those need a m 
provements ; but these are essentially matters too delicate pr 
a stranger’s handling—matters which must be left to ne 
guidance of those who alone fully understand them in all their 

bearings, and which are wholly unsuited to discussion in an 
assemblage like this, in which men of all classes, creeds, an 
castes are intermingled.” 


Correspondence. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE ANGLO-INDIAN PRESS. 
To the Editor of “ INDIA.” 


Sre, —The Eleventh Congress, as evidence of the vitality and 
growing popularity of the movement, leaves little to be desired. 
If it has been as productive of hostile criticism it has also been 
as great a success as any of its predecessors—a fact little 
relished, if fully realised, by the Anglo-Indian press. The 
criticism emanating from that reputable quarter might, per- 
haps, be properly appreciated if it were less captious and more 
constructive. In relation to the: Congress it is somewhat 
difficult to determine what is the precise mission of the Anglo- 

= Indian journalist. If it be “to inform, to instruct, to amuse,” 

then, if a failure in the first and second parts of the pro- 

gramme, he is often a success in the third, for the scribe of the 
Anglo-Indian newspaper is frequently, and without knowing 

; it, a born humourist. This fact is never more apparent than 
when he is “set on” to beat the Congress dog. It is a 
noticeable fact that, in honour of the Congress, all the Anglo- 
Indian organs play the same tune, with variations. The 
Englishman starts the new year on old lines, peculiarly its own, 
and its brief but bitter article on ‘The Opening of the 
Congress”? is in that journal’s best form—lack of logic with 
an abundance of abuse being its characteristic features. When 


= 


it is dealing with any popular or progressive movement one 
j hardly looks for an exhibition of good ae or fair play from 
es Caleutta’s champion of cliques and coteries. But one is 
4 hardly prepared for that ancient expedient of quoting from 
“a letter addressed to us.” This is the latest ruse of the 
f Englishman. Commenting upon the closing sentences of the 


After which peroration the Englishman treats us 
The time shall come when we will kick ont 


and rule 


until the identity 
premature 
his own.” 


a gurantee of good 
LE glishman ae can 


be learned from 


‘the Congress 


stands revealed as a body which has nothing to do with popular 
wants and grievances” will come as a revelation to many. 
However, as proof that the Englishman dares to be a Danicl, ii 
refers to the President’s address as an “extremely able ” one, 


Less from the English an one might expect—more one dare. 


not hope for. 

It is more a matter for regret than anger that our persistent, 
if inconsistent, critic,.the Pioneer, should discover ‘marvellous, 
inconsistencies’? in some of the Congress speeches. This 
charge. coming from such a quarter, is an unfortunate one. 
Even if a fellow-feeling fails to make our critics ‘* wondrous 
kind,” we might reasonably look for silent sympathy from 
those sharing a fellow-failing. s 
“ views” of Anglo-Indian scribes are not without promise of 
a clearer horizon. Where the force of good example is not 
only felt, but acknowledged, there is hope; and the frank 
self-criticisms, or ‘‘ heart-searchings,”’ ea 
speakers have already borne good fruit. First among our 
critics to take the hint and to testify to the value.of wholesome 
introspection is the Pioneer itself. Open confession is good for- 
the soul, and a New Year’s retrospective ‘‘ leader ” an excellent 
medium for easing a newspaper’s conscience. There is a 
promise of better things in the admission that ‘papers, like 
individuals, cannot look back over the past without seeing an 
abundance of mistakes to regret and faults to deplore, errors of 
taste and judgment, lapses from fairness sometimes, and pre- 
judice.’’ In so becoming a manner does the Pioneer celebrate 
its anniversary, and this stray leaf from its ‘‘ confession book?” 
makes by no means an ill-chosen birthday card. It is to be- 
hoped that its sentiments may become those of the whole- 
Anglo-Indian Press. Nothing could be more welcome than a 
universal awakening of its long-dormant conscierce. 

One prominent feature of the hostile criticisms on the 
Eleventh Congress was the ill-disguised hope of a ‘ split’ in 
the Congress camp. The gentlemen of the Anglo-Indian Press. 
were evidently, like a certain pugnacious Hibernian, “ living 
in hopes of a row.” Their hopes, if high, were short-lived. 
That anything approaching a serious rupture would not have- 
been hailed with acclamation by the reporters and “special 


correspondents’? of certain “ patriotic” journals, it would be: 


hard indeed to believe. Seldom were prophets of impending 
disaster more confident. Of their prophecies would it be un- 
charitable to say that the wish was father to the thought > 
But the false prophets, if foolish before, have not shown them- 
selves wise after the event. Their disappointment is no doubt 
too great to admit of disguise, though some amongst them try 
to conceal their chagrin at the non-fulfilment of their predic-- 
tions of a “‘scene.’? They unconsciously deplore the absence- 
of dissension by bitterly attacking the men and methods through. 
whom and by which a peaceful solution of unforeseen dith- 
culties was arrived at. 

The Times of India, in pleading the cause of social reform, 
conveniently iguores the fact that the National Congress also- 
holds a brief on the same side and in the same case. The Times: 
attempts to draw the proverbial red herring across the path of 
political progress. ‘Two brief extracts from the same article 
will suffice to indicate its policy and the strange fears that 
influence it. ‘Tn dealing elsewhere with the Congress as an 
agency hostile or indifferent to social reform, we have,” it says, 
“exhibited one of its chief defects as an educator of public 
opinion” ; after which the Congress is described as having for 
one of its chief aims ‘‘ the removal of the Englishman [or does 


it mean the Englishman 7 from his pres l; f influence- 
in the Administration.” ] ! Sees 


been few in number, for the same cudgel appears to have been: 
thet X to have done yeoman service. 
© Bombay Gazette comes forward as yet another disinterested 
nats It tells us that ‘the Congress- 
een persuaded by the reactionaries of Poona to spurn the 
c The picture of ike Social. 
g driven from home by its co-worker is a truly 
ite credit to the tender sym- 
a the Bombay Gazette. z 
> } 1 Vongress will find some improvement 
in the methods and the ane of its GaN, ete. 


London, February 10th. CRITLCUS- 


Yet the clouds that obscure the- 


of earnest Congress. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
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All communications as to advertisements should be sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of Innis, 84 and 85, PALACE 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, Lonpon, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 


INDIA. 


LONDON, MARCH, 1896. 


THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The second Session of the fourteenth Parliament 
of Queen Victoria was opened on February 11th. 
The Queen’s Speech, which was not quite so long as 
a sermon, set forth, in addition to no fewer than 
thirteen distinct proposals for domestic legislation, 
a remarkable and alarming catalogue of foreign 
difficulties. Shortly after the present Government 


took office, Mr. G. N. Curzon, M.P., who seems to | 


combine the grace of the courtier with the dignity 
of the pedagogue, assured the British public that 
already in many parts of the world they had evidence 
of the salutary change. Matters which, under the 
wicked Liberals, had dragged along, now found a 
speedy solution. Crises which had impended in 
Lord, Rosebery’s time disappeared as if by magic at 
Lord Salisbury’s — and Mr. Curzon’s— approach. 
The irresistible conclusion was, Mr. Curzon added, 
that a different impression had been formed abroad 
of the calibre of the new Government. Jf Mr. 
Curzon is capable of regret, he must be sorry he 
spoke. He and his colleagues are now confronted 
with such an accumulation of foreign trouble as has 
never within recent times claimed the attention of 
Parliament. It is the same story whether we look 
to America, to Asia, or to Africa. If Mr. Curzon’s 
test were just, as it is not, foreign opinion of the 
calibre of the present Government must be un- 
complimentary indeed. The course of subsequent 
events ought to have reminded Mr. Ourzon and i 
z wA tr 


æ 


friends that he who putteth on his armour should 
not boast himself as he that putteth it off. Mr. 
Balfour, that we may do him justice, stood in no 
need of the warning. He had not been many weeks 
in office when he volunteered the prediction that the 
difficulties of the Government would arise not in 
domestic affairs but in international relations. Diffi- 
culties may yet arise in both quarters. It has, 
indeed, happened more than once that, under a 
Conservative Government, attention has been diverted 
from needs and expectations at home by excursions 
and alarms abroad. This piece of history may, of 
course, repeat itself. But the present Government, 
which has the largest majority, has also the longest 
programme of modern times. Its followers are 
essentially sectional, and if they are to shout together 
they will have to be humoured separately. Will 
the ardent Churchman be satisfied by the relief of 
rural rates? Will the distressed landlord begin to 
prosper when ‘‘voluntary’’ schools receive further 
subsidies from public funds? Will the able-bodied 
man in search of employment—the denizen of Lord 
Salisbury’s “ black stream of distrust’’—be content 
if the Transvaal question is amicably determined ? 
Will the industrial veteran in search of a pension 
consent to be put off with a reference to Armenia? 
The answers to questions like these are the measure 
of the Government’s difficulties. Abroad its hands 
are full. At home it depends upon the favour of 
many heterogeneous sections whose expectations, if 
they are to be satisfied, will need the undivided 
energy of the Government. There are, after all, 
some feats which are beyond even a majority of 150. 
If there was one charge which, above all others, 
tte Conservative Opposition was never tired of 
bringing against the late Liberal Government, it 
was the charge of ‘‘log-rolling.” Mr. Gladstone: 
and his colleagues, and afterwards Lord Rosebery 
and his colleagues, were accused of parading an 
enormous programme, which was designed, not to- 
become law, but to keep together the discordant 
“items” of their party. Accordingly, while in the 
House of Lords the theory was urged that no Bilk 
might become law which had not been singly 
approved by a united electorate, in the House of 
Commons the maxim was enforced that one Session 
must produce no more than one measure. Viewed . 
in the light of these doctrines, the legislative pro- 
posals of the Government are, like Sam Weller’s 
knowledge of London, extensive and peculiar. Here 
is the little list of subjects in tabular form :— 
1. The ‘extension and im- $. Facilities for the con- | 
‘provement of the naval struction of light rai 
t: defences of the Empire’? ways in the Unit 
—‘‘the most important | Kingdom. 
t subject.” 
. Measures to mitigate agri- 
cultural distress. 
8. Further assistance of 
“voluntary ™ schools. 
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«Thirteen all”—not a lucky number, but a large 
order for a single Session. It is plain, however, 
that the Government does not regard the bee 
measures as equally important. The first is o oe) ly 
described as most important. Tho next five moore 
each a separate paragraph in the Queen’s Speech. 
The last seven are disposed of together in an 
“omnibus” paragraph at the end. Perhaps it may 
be assumed, therefore, that (say) the first few vee 
` of the Session will be taken up with tho first half- 
dozen measures. We may also note that, although 
this catalogue of measures 1S tolerably long, it ig 
not so long as the catalogue of promises which were 
offered to the electors by Conservative candidates 
at the General Election. Mr. Balfour is commonly 
regarded as one of the most sceptical and least 
effusive members of his party. But the electioneer- 
ing “literature” which was displayed in his con- 
stituency last summer promised the following boons 
which sre not mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne:—(i) the “referendum ” ; (ii) classification 
of paupers; (iii) improvements in the dwellings of 
the poor; (iv) extension of small holdings; (v) 
centralisation of poor-law and school board rates ; 


(vi) church defence (or is this the same as number 3 . 


above?) ; (vii) registration reform ; (viii) redistribu- 
tion of seats; (ix) facilities to enable working men 
to purchase their houses; (x) fair wages for Govern- 
ment workmen ; (xi) local government for Ireland ; 
and last, but not least, (xii) old-age pensions. 
“I have urged you,” said Mr. Chamberlain at 
Leeds in September, 1894, “I have urged you as 
« representatives of a united party to see that it is 
“ your duty first to formulate, then sincerely to 
“undertake and to promote, a living policy of 
“ domestic and social reform ; and I do not hesitate 
“í to say that the Unionist party is, in my judgment, 
“peculiarly fitted both by its traditions and by its 
“composition to undertake this great constructive 
“werk.” In the following month, at Birmingham, 
Mr. Chamberlain produced his programme. It 
consisted chiefly of three proposals :—old age pen- 
sions, improvement of working-class dwellings, and 
the grant of State loans to enable working men to 
become the proprietors of their houses. The pro- 
gramme was unauthorised, it fell as flatas a pancake, 
and Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals find no place in the 
Queen’s Speech. The omission can hardly be grati- 
fying to Mr. Chamberlain, but amid the incense of 
praise which has been offered up in his honour 
during the past few weeks he is doubtless prepared 
to overlook minor slights. The debate on the 
address was concerned chiefly with foreign affairs 
which, as was to be expected, have absorbed public 
attention in the United Kingdom since the beginnin 
of this storm-laden new year. The Queen’s Sac 
© references to India, touching the 
Agreement, and Chitral respectively, 
discuss elsowhere.- On the last- 
W. Wedderburn, M.P., as Chai 
dian Parlia £0 Sy peepee eanan, of 
an rarlamentary Committee, submitted a 
Smencment, and was able to’muster the 
sion lobby. The 
o Weighed the 


_ territory should be occupied. Taken together, thes? 


anxieties in all quarters of the globe. Lord Salis- 
bury’s failure in Armenia, following his brave words 
at the Guildhall, has produced a deep and wide- 
spread feeling of humiliation, and, although Mr. 
Chamberlain acted promptly and firmly in dealing 
with Dr. Jameson’s raid, his condnct of the affair 
has not been free from mistakes, and we are not yet 
out of the wood. The Venezuela question has been 
the subject of interesting and academic speeches 
which add little that is new to the discussion, 
though they testify to the now general desire for 
arbitration. The moral that educated India will 
inevitably draw from all these transactions is not 
one which patriotic Englishmen can regard with 
much satisfaction. In Ashanti we have had recourse 
to a needless expedition for the purpose, and with 
the effect, of bringing the weak to their knees. In 
the Transvaal, while Dr. Jameson’s raid has been 
condemned, it has been shown that violence is some- 
times a remarkably potent method of agitation. In 


Venezuela and in Armenia, where the possibilities 


of opposition are more formidable, we seem in the 
one case to have modified our demands, while, in 
the other case, we have utterly and ignominionsly 
failed. But in Chitral, in dealing with native tribes 
and unrepresented taxpayers, we congratulate our- 
selves upon having violated, in the name of “ pres- 
tige,” the express and explicit pledges of our own 
proclamation. 


THE CHITRAL AMENDMENT. > 
THE NESCIENCE OIF LORD G. HAMILTON. 


We refer in ‘‘Indiana” to the debate in the 
House of Commons on the Chitral amendment on 
February 17th, of which a full report will be found 
in our Parliamentary Supplement. 

Lord George Hamilton deprecated, in vehement 
and occasionally abusive language, the allegation 
that the retention of Chitral involved a breach of 
faith, and asked, rhetorically, if Sir W. Wedderburn 
was acquainted with the facts of the caso. 

Lord George Hamilton’s amazing speech suggests 
—not rhetorically—the same question with reference 
to himself. 

The Viceroy’s proclamation, he said, ‘merely 
applied to the territory between Peshawar and 
Chitral, and it had absolutely nothing to do with the 
people of Chitral.” 

The proclamation is given in full at page 39 of the 
Blue-book (0.—7,864), “ Correspondence relating to 
Chitral.” It contains these two explicit under- 
takings :-— è 

(i) “The sole object of the Government of India is to put an 
end to the present, and prevent any future, unlawful aggres- 


sion on Chitral territory, and as soon as this object has been 
attained, the force will be withdrawn.” 


(ii) “The Government of India have no intention of per- 
manently occupying any territory through which Umra Khan's 
musconduct may now force them to pass, or of interfering Wi 

e independence of the 'tribes.”’ 

Each of these + 
the other, 
Chitral; the 


WO promises was supplementary of 
The first promised withdrawal 
Second promised that no interveni 
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promises amounted to a complete pledge against 
occupation, and the question to whom they were 
addresseđ is a question of purely academic interest. 

That the proclamation was intended to convey this 
meaning is conclusively shown by the Chitral Blue- 
book. 

The date of the proclamation (which was not 
merely issued to the people of Swat and Bajaur, but 
was also ‘‘generally communicated upon the border”) 
was March 14th, 1895. On March 8th Lord Elgin 
had telegraphed to Sir H. Fowler that certain 
measures were necessary to “ensure” the “safety” 
of Dr. Robertson, and on the same day Sir H. 
Fowler had replied :— 

“I am prepared to approve such action for securing safety 
of Robertson and party as you may deem necessary.” 

The proclamation was issued after the receipt of 
this reply, and it expressly stated that the purpose 
of the relief expedition was to compel Umra Khan 
to retire from Chitral. 

Note Sir Henry Fowlers words: “action for 
securing safety of Robertson and party.” On Mazch 
18th Lord Elgin telegraphed that orders had been 
issued for the mobilization of the first division of the 
field army. At once—on the same day—Sir H. 
Fowler telegraphed to Lord Elgin :— 

“Please let me know why so large a force is considered 

necessary for securing safety of Robertson and party.”’ 
Again we have the phrase “securing safety of 
Robertson and party.” There was not even a hint 
at that time—the time at which the proclamation 
was issued—of retention or occupation. Moreover, 
when the Government of India afterwards suggested 
the idea, Sir Henry Fowler replied (June 18th, 1895. 
Blue-book p. 51) :— 

“Her Majesty’s Government. . . . have decided that no 
military force or European agent shall be kept at Chitral, that 
Chitral shall be fortified, and that no road shall be made between 
Peshawar and Chitral. It will follow that all positions beyond 
our frontier, now held in consequence of the recent relief opera- 
tions, should be evacuated as speedily as circumstances allow.” 


This was manifestly Sir H. Fowler's policy and 
intention from the outset. The expedition was a 
relief expedition, pure and simple. When Lord 
George Hamilton succeeded Sir H. Fowler he 
permitted the Government of India to reverse this 
policy and to occupy Chitral, and he now vainly 
seeks to justify a glaring breach of faith on the 
ground that Chitral is “a much richer country than 
was anticipated.” It would be an odd thing if a 
man charged with burglary sought to defend him- 
self on the ground that his booty proved more 
valuable than he had anticipated. 

Lord George Hamilton’s assertion that the people 
of Chitral ‘welcome the English occupation” is 
open to two criticisms. The first is that, even if it 
were founded on fact, it would still be irrelevant. 
The second is that we have heard the same sort of 
thing before. In fact Lord George Hamilton was 
answered in advance by Sir Auckland Colvin. In the 
Nineteenth Century for November last Sir Auckland 
Colvin wrote :— 

‘For the moment, all is painted couleur de rose. The Swat 
tribesmen, if Simla telegrams may be trusted, are not content 
merely to condone our ocsupation of such points in thei 
ritory as Chakdara and the Ei md Pass 


P-o. a 


demanding that the Government of India should adminster 
their country. They would even be mortified at the refusal of 
their request. If this is so, nothing could be happier. . . . . 
Still, it is well to recall to mind that something very like it has 
been heard on previous and analogous occasions. Events which 
belied the accuracy of precisely similar assertions in 1835 are 
now so distant that their echo has become well-nigh inaudible. - 
But some may remember, and those who have forgotten may 
be reminded, that in 1838 there were not wanting voices which 
loudly proclaimed the delight of the Afghan nation at their 
deliverance from their elected ruler. Four years later, when 
Afghanistan had unmistakably spoken for itself, those voices 
were conspicuously silent. It came at length to be recognised 
that among the Afghans were many who, from complaisance, 
from compulsion,’ or from cunning, had protested too much ; 
and whose too effusive expressions of welcome had misled many 
who were in haste to credit them. With that experience in 
our minds, it will be as well to suspend judgment as to the 
credence to be placed in the reports which reach us of the 
pleasure of the tribesmen at the permanent settlement of British 
troops within their borders. Al that as yet can be seen clearly 
is that there has been made by the Government of India a 
fresh departure, which may lead to grave complications, either 
in the immediate or in a more distant future.”’ 


As for the cost of this “forward” move, Lord G- 
Hamilton said in reply to Sir W. Wedderburn that 
“he thought the expenditure would be less than 
was anticipated, and, so far from Indian finance 
being in a critical condition, they must bear in mind 
that there had been a considerable remission of 
taxation by the reduction in the cotton duties.” In 
the same strain of ludicrous optimism Lord George, 
at the close of his speech, “congratulated his friends 
behind him that the first time they had to give a 
party vote last year they were actuated by true 
political instincts when, by an overwhelming 
majority, they assented to this forward movement. 
He believed there had been no forward movement 
in recent years made by any Government which had 
been more beneficial to all concerned.” Against 
Lord George Hamilton’s congratulations and beliefs 
wo may well set the reasoned conclusions of an ex- 
Finance Minister like Sir Auckland Colvin. In the 
article in the Nineteenth Century from which we have 
already quoted, Sir A. Colvin wrote :— 

‘The situation. . . . is surrounded by clouds and darkness* 
Is it a time to prophesy smooth things, to smile complacently, 
to exchange congratulations, to talk comfortably about the 
clouds going by? It seems, indeed, difficult to understand 
how it can be believed that the financial outlook, a3 was said 
in the recent Indian budget debates, is better than it was three 
years ago. Three years ago the necessity of re-imposing the 
cotton duties had not been demonstrated. The Famine Grant 
had not been appropriated to current revenues. ‘Three years — 
ago the Secretary of State sold his bills at Is. 2rd. ; abi 
present he barely touches 1s. 17d. The deficit three years ago — 
was Rx. 800,000; now it is estimated at well over a million. 
For, three years ago, the forward frontier policy had been but 
recently revived, and we had not made the progress in creati 
and completing our new dominion and protectorate beyond i : 
Indus which has been achieved of late. Frontier poliey and 
Indian finance are as inseparable as foreign policy and 
in Western countries. ‘There can be no improv 
Indian finance so long as Indian revenues are depl 
claims cf frontier extension, or exposed to the ri 
ments of war. Consequently there can be no vigorous 
policy, whether of railway development or er ki 
most experienced are the first to reco 
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been indicated in the course of this paper, and in the Zords of 
its first and greatest exponent. It is the old-fas] Joned view 
to ‘protest against the necessity of having to impose addı ns 
eaten on the people of India, who are unwilling, as 1t is, 
to bear such pressure even for measures which they can both 
understand and appreciate.” It is the a o in 
i trongest security 
to ‘look for our true policy, our strong Le 
if not in the attachment, of the masses, 
Ho a the fiatices of India, ang H consolidating 
“kaa i res > Jf in India, where mos 
and multiplying its resources. are 
ibili i views are no longer in iavour, 
responsibility lies, these views pare ao To E ace the 
let us learn why they have been discarded, n are o 
iews by which they have been replaced. , on r 
Ree their importance is still admitted, let us be told How 
they are to be made consistent with the present forw ar 
policy. Economy, the contentment of our Indian fellow- 
subjects, and multiplying the resources of British India may 
be merely the old-fashioned views of the India Office, of 
retired officers, of dead Viceroys, and of other unconsidered 
obscurities, But they are, at least, the views which in 
building up India in the past guided the great men who were 
charged with the task, and which enabled them to hand over 
the India of the present day, such as we still see it, to the 
men who are now responsible. Old-fashioned as they are, 
they are, therefore, views which will continue to challenge and 
command consideration till they have been proved unsuited to 
the India of the future.”’ 
These weighty words of Sir Auckland Colvin’s, with 
their contempt of complacent smiles and congratula- 
tions, were, it seems, prophetic. 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 
A HEAVY FINANCIAL LOSS. 


The “Administration Report on the Railways in 
India for 1894-95,” by Lieutenant-Colonel T. Gracey, 
R.E., Officiating Director-General of Railways, has 
just been issued as a Blue-book (C.—7845). 

Tn order to correct the optimism of this report it 
may be well to bear the following facts in mind. 

The following figures show the true financial re- 
sults to the Government of India, on Imperial 
account, of the Indian railways in 1884-5 and 
1894-5 :—[N.B. Rx.90,100 for Exchange Compensa- 
tion is included in the charges for working expenses 
in 1894-5.] 


Inpran RAILWAYS (Imperial Account). 


eg 1894-5. Increase. 
: re Rx. Rx. 
Net Traffic Receipts .. Rx. 7,400,192 11,672,600 4,272,408 
Charges for Interest, etc. : i 
In India ..  .. Rx.2,366,258 4,027,700 1,661,442 
In England £4,826,816 -5,738,700 911,884 
xchange.. .. Rx.1,172,877 4,782,200 3,609,323 
Total Charges -- Rx. 8,365,951 14,548,600 6,182,649 
Net Loss ., |)  Rx.965,759 2,876,000 


1,910,241 
If from the net loss in each year be deducted the 
charge for Exchange properly due to the fall in 
_ Exchange on the basis of the sterling expenditure in 
eae the result is as follaws :—[N.B. Of the 
Rx, 4,78: 200 charged to Exchange in 1894-5, 


Rx. 759, 03 was du i i 
and op s Was due to increased sterling charges 
and not primarily due to the fall in Exchange. ee 
eh 1884-5, 1894-5, Increase, 
Actual loss ., oe Pei 000 aG 
| JA 1,910 
gee vss 1,172,877 4.022997 28497420 
Profit (Exchange } 
es aiea) } Rx.207,118 Rx.1,146,297  Rx.939,179 


See Bae 
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From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the 
improvement of the Railway Revenue Account in 
India is no index of the actual results of the railwa 
enterprise of the Government of India. In 1894.5 
the railways cost the Government Rx. 2,876,000 net, 
or Rx. 1,910,241 more than in 1884-5, and this is the 
serious fact which must be kept in mind in consider- 
ing the railway policy of the Government of India. 
It does not seem sound finance to borrow in gold for 
enterprises, however intrinsically desirable, which 
will probably, owing to the state of the Exchange, 
result in heavy loss in the future. 

The Government of India is practically the owner 
of all the Indian railways, which have been built at 
a heavy cost and are maintained at a heavy annual 
expense. Of course, the Indian railway system is 
capable of almost infinite development, hardly more 
than the main trunk lines being yet in existence, 
and it is, therefore, of importance that that develop- 
ment should proceed upon lines of sound finance. 
The Government of India have recently been carry- 
ing out this development by methods which do not 
appear to be sound. When a feeder line has to be 
built, the present practice is to make over the pro- 
ject to a company, the company raising the capital 
and the Government building the line, and either 
working the completed undertaking or arranging 
that it shall be worked by an existing company. 
After a certain number of years the Government 
will inevitably buy out the company at what is 
certain to be an unnecessarily high figure. 

This system seems to combine four distinct dis- 
advantages : 


(1) The capital in the first instance is raised on less favourable 
terms than the Government could command ; 

(2) A large amount of money is wasted in promotion money, 
ae and other preliminary expenses of company- 

oating ; 

(3) A whole separate staff and establishment, with directorate, 
etc., is brought into existence, at unnecessary expense for 
a line which is dependent for its existence upon the trunk 
railway, and which could be, and is, most effectively and 
economically worked with the original undertaking; and 

(4) A small and separate railway, with separate interests, is 
planted in the middle of a great system of State Railways, 
and must ultimately be bought out on terms less favour- 


able to the State than those on which it could originally 
have been built. 


It would be well if the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure would call for documents show- 
ing the latest terms upon which the Government of 
India is prepared to promote the construction of 
railways by companies. A statement should be asked 
for showing the financial results of every railway 
since construction, the terms upon which each was 
constructed, and the future rights and respousibili- 
ties of the Government with regard to them. 

The Government of India some years ago became 
entitled to purchase the Great Indian Peninsular, 
the Bombay and Baroda and other guaranteed rail- 
ways, but waived their right for a period of years in 
return for certain modifications of the contracts. A 


statement should be called : ie 
mately, for each malay Eel o: showing appro 


(1) What is the present yearly loss to the revenues of India on 
y repunt of this waiver by the Government ; : 
at is the present Yearly gain to the revenues of India 


on account of the modifications of the contracts; and 
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3) What was the price at which the Government might have 
purchased these railways in 1875, and what is the pro- 
Dable price which the Government will have to pay on 
the next date on which it can exercise the option of 
purchase, and when. 


With regard to the Bengal Central Railway, it is 
desirable to know why a guarantee was given to 
this company and upon what terms, and what the 
yearly loss has been. In the Finance Accounts of 
the Government of India there is a constantly 
recurring footnote with reference to this railway, to 
the effect that ‘‘although for convenience classified 
among State Railways, this line is the property of 
the Bengal Central Railway Company.” 

The following extract from an article in the 
Economist for July 27th, 1895, upon the Administra- 
tion Report of Indian Railways, 1894-5, gives a very 
clear and authoritative statement of the nature of 
one portion of the present contracts between the 
Government of India and the Guaranteed Railway 
Companies :— 


“The result of the working of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway, which is clearly brought out in the Report, shows 
that during the first half of 1894 the net earnings amounted to 
Rx. 1,265,800, while during the second half of the year the 
net earnings only amounted to Rx. 358,700, or a total for the 
year of Rx. 1,624,500. Now, as wa have already explained, 
in order to arrive at the surplus profits, which have to be 
declared each half-year separately, the guaranteed interest in 
sterling has to be converted into rupees at the nominal rate of 
Js. 10d., and not at their true value, and in the cash of this 
railway the sum to be thus set aside amounts half-yearly to 
Rx. 657,700. Upon this basis of calculation the surplus profits 
during the first half of the year amounted to Rx. 608,100, of 
which the company’s half-share was Rx. 304,000. During the 
second half of the year there were no surplus profits. The 
net receipts, in fact, fell far short of the amount required to 
meet the guaranteed interest, and owing to the arrangement 
by which the profits are declared on a half-yearly instead of a 
yearly basis, the surplus profits at the end of the first half- 
year do not form a set-off against the loss during the second 
half, and the Government had, therefore, to make good the 
loss, partly out of its own share of surplus profits, and partly 
from the general revenues of the country. 

“ The net result on the year’s working was therefore, this: 
The Company obtained Rx.304,000 of so-called surplus profits, 
which enabled them to pay their shareholders an extra dividend 
of 16s. 4d. over and above the guaranteed interest of 5 per 
cent. The Government, on the other hand, had to pay the 
guaranteed interest, which at the average rate for the official 
year amounted to no less a sum than Rx.2,207,800. To meet this, 
they had the net receipts for the whole year, less the company’s 
sehre of surplus profits, viz., (Rx. 1,624,300—Rx.304,000), 
Rx. 1,320,300, and they therefore had to provide Rx. 887,600 to 
make good the guaranteed interest. In other words, while the 
company were able to distribute an extra dividend of 16s. 4d., 
the State suffered a loss of Rx. 887.500. Had, on the other 
hand, the terms of the contract simply provided a 4 per cent. 
stérling guarantee with a half share of any surplus profits at 
the end of the year after meeting the guaranteed interest out 
of the earnings of the undertaking, the company would have 
had no suplus profits with which to declare an extra dividend, 
and as the whole of the net earnings would have gone towards 
meeting the guaranteed interest, the loss of the State would 
havo been reduced to (Rx. 2,207,800 — Rx. 1,624,300) 
Rx. 583,500, a loss solely due to the fall in the value of the 
rupee and therefore pratically unavoidable. 

‘c It is evident, therefore, that the loss which the Indian 
Government has had to bear in connection with the three older 
guaranteed companies still in existence, and which during the 
past year alone amounted to over Rx. 1,500,000, has not, as is 
usually asserted, been solely due to the depreciation of the 
rupee, but must to a considerable extent bo attributed to the 
very faulty nature of the contracts with the companies. Lt 
must also be remembered that not only do these contracts 
enable the companies to declare higher dividends than their 


properties really earn, but they also naturally enhance the — 
price of the company’s stock in the money market, and as, 
when the Indian Government wishes to exercise their option 
of purchase, they have to do so at a valuation based on the 
average market value of the stock for three years previous to 
the date of purchase, it follows that they will be compelled to 
purchase at an inflated capital value.” 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Arthur Charles Trevor, O.S.I., 
of the Indian Civil Service, to be a member of the 
Council of the Governor General of India, in 
succession to Sir Charles Pritchard, K.C.S.I., who is 
compelled to resign for reasons of health. Mr. 
Trevor is at present a member of the Council of the 
Governor of Bombay. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. John Nugent, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, as a member of the Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, in the room of Mr. A. C. 
Trevor, C.S.I., who has beer appointed to the 
Governor-General’s Council. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Ralph Sillery Benson as a judge 
ot the High Court of Judicature in Madras. “Mr. 
Benson’s appointment will,” the official announce- 
ment ran, “fll the vacancy in the Court caused in 
1887 by the retirement of Mr. Brandt. Mr. Benson 
has been a member of the Indian Civil Service since 
1873. He was the officer who carried through the 
settlement of lands in the Nilgiri districts, and has 
had a varied judicial experience in India.” 


Sir W. Wedderburn has given notice, for February 
27th, of the following question in the House of 
Commons :— 

“To ask the Secretary of State for India, whether the 
Select Committee of the Madras Legislative Council in report- 
ing on the Bill which afterwards became Act IL of 1894 
(Madras Proprietary Village Service Act) stated that they had 
no information regarding the duties of village servants, other 
than the village accountant : A 

‘Whether the Act has been brought into force; and, if 
not, why not: ; i 

“ And, whether, according to Mr. J. D. Rees, head-assistant 
collector at Tinnevelley, and other authorities, interference 
with the ancient village police system has led to an increase of 
crime.” : 

Yu Sir Charles Aitchison, who died at Oxford on 
Fitruary 18th, the Empire has, as the Times truly 
sail, lost one of the most distinguished of its Indian 
administrators. “In the history of the growth and 
the consolidation of our Indian Empire his name 
must ever bo associated with that of Lord Lawrenc 
all through the eventful poriod from 1856 te 
Writing a few months ago to a private corres 
Sir Charles Aitchison said : 5 

“I am an adherent of the Lawrence, or 
school—not the grotesque thing which it 
ridicule in the daily Press. Lord Lawrence 
selfish policy of isolation. His desire w 
of good neighbourhood, to encourage pi 
the tribes beyond our frontier, to dev op t 
induce them to settle down to the culi ) 
help them in our marke isper 
practicable, 
to be left 
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| uld do 
i i they could do better than we co ' 
$ AS OMe ane ie had a horror of setting up our 


y Englis s. His 
nominees as mee D bo ppor n aered by 
i ae pe ree E. As regards Chitral, we ought 
never to have gone there at all.” ae ; not 
ill be seen from our Parhamentary 4 
Lord oa stated on February 13th patne 
would be glad to lay the Durand Treaty z me 
Table, that, so far as he knew, no question 0 $ e 
extirpation or enslavement of the Kafir raco a 
arisen, and that certainly no such contingency pen 
contemplated when the Durand Treaty was R 
to. On February 20th Lord G. Hamilton adde 
that the Government of India had “ desired that 
telegraphic reports be sent to them from Chitral of 
any further operations.” On February 18th a 
conference, jointly convened by the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society and the Anti-Slavery Society, was 
held at Westminster Palace Hotel. Mr. A. Pease, 
M.P., presided, and among those present were Sir 
W. Wedderburn, M.P., Mr. Lewis Fry, M.P., and 
Mr. M. M. Bhownaggree, M.P. A resolution moved 
by Mr. Bhownaggree and seconded by Sir W. 
Wedderburn, was uranimously carried, protesting 
against “tie measures now being taken by the 
Amir of Afghanistan for the subjugation of the 
Kafirs of the Hindu Kush,” declaring that ‘this 
ancient and heroic community ought, in the interests 
of science as well as of civilisation and humanity, to 
be protected from the merciless attack which is being 
made upon their lives, property, and social organi- 
sation,” and earnestly appealing to Her Majesty’s 
Government “ promptly and vigorously to exert its 
i influence with Her Majesty’s highly subsidised ally 
i the Amir by requiring that the present persecution 
shall be abandoned and the Kafirs left in possession 
of their hardly acquired liberties and their historic 
landmarks.” 


Lord George Hamilton, M.P., has appointed Mr- 


a Gerald Loder, M.P., to be his “ private Secretary for 
xt Parliamentary purposes.” Mr. Loder, who has 
z ; represented Brighton since 1889, is the fourth son of 


the late Sir Robert Loder. He’ was educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, and called to 
the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1888. He was for 
some time private secretary to Mr. Ritchie at the 
Local Government Board. Mr. Loder is described 
as ‘a Conservative, and supporter of the Liberal 
Unionist alliance with the Conservative party.” The 
description seems to suggest that there are Con- 
Servatives who do not support that alliance. 


Wo take the following from the Zimes of February 
19th :— Ata meeting of the East Indian Associa- 
_ tion, at their rooms, Westminster Chambers, Victoria 


m was One with which 
0, but the council in 
matter. Any qu 


from Kathiawar, 


intelligent of the Indian people took interest came 
within the scope of the discussions of the association, 


“Mr. Nundy spoke of the Congress under two 
heads—first its members and then its objects. He 
said that the resolutions passed at the Congress were 
not unreasonable or extravagant. Some of these 
demands had already been partially granted by the 
Government, the reasonableness of others had been 
recognised, and others could claim in their support 
promises made by the Government in years past and 
the opinion of some of the most competent authorities 
of the present day. The demands were made by 
men who, at the sacrifice of much time and trouble 
and expense, met every year to discuss quest- 
ions of the most vital importance to the millions 
who formed the population of India. It was 
true that, so far as the masses were concerned, 
the Congress had no direct authority to speak 
for them, but in the history of most civilised 
nations it would be seen the educated and reflecting 
classes represented the views and interests of those 
who, through ignorance or other causes, were in- 
capable of asserting their own grievances. The 
National Congress could not be reproached for over- 
looking their interests, for a great many of the reso- 
lutions passed had special reference to their wants 
and requirements. It might be said that the aim of 
the Congress was to bring together all the conflicting 
elements, and to combine them into one harmonious 
whole, to act as the medium of communication 
between the Government on the one hand and the 
people of India on the other, and to consolidate 
the union between England and India by securing 
the introduction of such reforms as were desirable in 
the interests of the people. India knew the advan- 
tages of British rule, but these reforms would have 
to be effected.” 


At the National Indian Association’s soirée held 
on February 18th, in the East Conference Hall of 
the Imperial Institute, the guests wore received by 
Lady Lyall, Lady Bayley, and Miss Manning (hon. 
sec.). Among those present were Sir Alfred Lyall, 
Sir Steuart Bayley, the newly-appointed Governor of 
Madras (Sir Arthur Havelock) and Lady Havelock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carmichael, Colonel Mackenzie (late 
Resident at Haidarabad) and Mrs. Mackenzie, Dr. 
Theodore Cooke, Mr. and Mrs. Barclay Scriven, 
Mrs. Keatinge, Mr. Thornton, O.S.I., a young chief 

0 Mrs. Gupta and two daughters, 
Miss Cock, M.D., Mr. Alex. Rogers, Colonel Maude, 
Miss Toynbee, Mr. Candy, Miss Plumptre, Shrimant 
Sampatrao, brother of the Gaekwar of Baroda, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Nundy, Mr. A. Doe, Prof. and 
Mrs. Cavalier, Miss S. Chattopadhya, Mr. Martin 
Wood, and Mr. Geflowski. Many nationalities 
were represented, and some of the Indian costumes 
were very rich in gold and colours. There was a 
good programme of music, which included songs by 

adame Pheroze Langrana, in her finished and 
graceful style, a humorous “sketch ” by Mr. R. K. 
SEN and a song by a lady from Calcutta, Miss 

el en Le Franc, Conversation was very general, 
a a most sociable Spirit pervaded: the assembly, 
which was unique in the mingling of Hast and West. 


The new volume of the Liberal Magazine (Liberal 
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Publication Department, Parliament Street) is an 
invaluable compendium of the events of last year. 
Besides a political diary and brief extracts from the 
more important political speeches, it contains useful 
monthly appendices dealing with current questions, 
recent legislation, and so forth. The articles signed 
«A. B.?—initials which imperfectly conceal the 
name of that brilliant critic and essayist, Mr. 
Augustine Birrell—are masterpieces in their way. 
Not the least admirable feature of. the volume is an 
index, which seems to be tolerably complete, though 
we detect some curious omissions. ‘The idea of the 
compilation as a whole is so excellent as to deserve 
moro scientific execution. Tho plan of ‘‘setting 
out” subjects in tabular form might well be de- 
veloped, and the best speeches reproduced in skeleton 
outline. ven in its present form the volume is, if 
not a possession for ever, at least a valuable store- 


“Roberts, J. B. (Eifion). 
“Roberts, John H. 

(Denbighs). 

Robson, Wm. Snowdon. 


Samuel, J. 


(Stockton-on-Tees). 


Shee, James John. 
“Sheehy, David. 


=Smith, Samuel (Flint). 


“Spicer, Albert. 


Sullivan, Donal 
(Westmeath). 
Tanner, Charles Kearns. 


Thomas, A. (Glam., E.J. 


Thomas,D.A.(Merthyr). 
Tully, Jasper. 
“Weir, James Galloway. 
Williams, J. C. (Notts.). 
“Wilson, John (Govan). 
Yoxall, James Henry.” 


Tellers for the Ayes, Sir William Wedderburn“ 


and Mr. Schwann*. 


* Denotes member of the Indian Parliamentary Committee. 


“THE CHITRAL BLUNDER.” 


house of facts for future use. 


THE CHITRAL 10) 15/083 AN EIB: 6 
DIVISION LIST. 


The following is the list of members of the House 
of Commons who, in the division on February 17th, 
voted in favour of Sir W. Wedderburn’s amendment 


to the Address :— 
Abraham, William 


(Cork, N.E.). 


“Baker, Sir John. 

“Burns, John. 
Caldwell, James. 
Cameron, Robert. 


Causton, Richd. Knight. 


“Channing, F. Allston. 

“Clough, Walter Owen. 

“Commins, Andrew. 

Condon, Thomas Jos. 
Crean, Eugene. 

‘Daly, James. 

Dalziel, James Henry. 
Davies, M. Vaughan 


(Cardigan). 


Davitt, Michael. 
Dillon, John. 
*Donelan, Captain A. 
Doogan, P. C 
Doughty, George. 
Ellis, Thomas Edward 


(Merionethshire). 


~“Esmondo, Sir Thomas. 
Evans, Samuel T. 
Farrell, James P. 


(Cavan, W.). 


french, Peter. 
“Field, Wm. (Dublin). 
Finucane, John. 
Foster, Sir. Walter 


(Derby Co.). 

Gladstono, Rt. Hn. M.J. 
Goddard, Daniel Ford. 

ick). 


Grey, Sir r 
Griffiths, 


ae 


Haldane, Richd.Burdon. 
“Harrington, Timothy. 
Harrison, Charles. 
Harwood, George. 
Hazell, Walter. 
Healy, Timothy M. 
(N. Louth). 
Jameson, Major J. E. 
Joicey, Sir James. 
Kenny, Joseph E. 
(Dublin, Col.Green). 
*KĶilbride, Denis. 
Knox, Ed. Francis Vesey. 
Labouchere, Henry. 
Langley, Batty. 
*Lawson, Sir Wilfrid 
(Cumberland). 
*Leese, Sir Joseph F. 
(Accrington). 
Lewis, John Herbert. 
Lloyd-George, David. 
*Lough, Thomas. 
*Lyell, Sir Leonard. 
Macaleese, Daniel. 
MacNeill, J. G. Swift. 
*M’ Cartan, Michael. 
M’ Dermott, Patrick. 
M'Leod, John. 
“Mandeville, J. Francis. 
Morley, Charles. 
O’Brien, Patrick 
ees 
O’Connor, A. (Donegal). 
J.A.(Northut 


Thero is, happily, good reason to believe that the 
« forward ” frontier policy, as it is called, is coming 
to be regarded in the true light by a considerable 
section of the British public. To be condemned— 
except by young officers who, like Captain Costigan, 
are not only brave but know it too, and like to take 
out their courage and, as it were, give it an airing 
in company—it needs only to be understood. De- 
tested by the people of India, and denounced by the 
majority and the best of military ‘Cexperts,” this 
baneful policy is directly responsible for the present 
embarrassed condition of Indian finances. Witness 
tho authority of two such capable judges as Sir 
David Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin, both of 
them ex-Finance Ministers. Strategically, it is 
condemned by men like General Lord Chelmsford, 
General Sir John Adye, Sir Donald Stewart, and 
Sir Charles Gough. It reverses the settled policy of 
the Government of India, approved by the people of 
India, under Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord 
Northbrook, and Lord Ripon. lt was invented by 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord Salisbury, and initiated by i 
Lord Lytton. Since its inauguration in 1873 it 
cost the people of India more than thirty mil 
money, and it is not merely useless but posi 
dangerous. Its ostensible purpose is to dimin 
the danger of Russian invasion. Yet it literal! 
paves the way for the Russian invader, 
through an unceasing drain upon impoverishe 
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rated British Indian territory from the hypothetical 
er Russian invader. ; abs 
a3 If the brothers Younghusband, in their eT 
$ ing and tell-tale volume entitled “The Relief 2 
i Chitral,” had confined themselves, as they might 
f well have done, to purely military incidents, the 
t foregoing remarks would, of course, have been out 
E of court. But they have done nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, they give us a preliminary chapter 
which purports to explain “the causes of the man, 
and a final chapter which purports to describe “‘ the 
present situation.” These chapters, grossly imper- 
fect and misleading as they are, inevitably become 
the most important section of the book. Fur the 
immediate military campaign is done and over, and 
we did not need to be told with what courage, 
resolution, and loyalty our soldiers, whether British 
or Indian, carried out, in the teeth of grave dangers 
and unique natural obstacles, the orders which they 
ought never to have received. Two questions, how- 
ever, remain. How came the relief of Chitral to be 


British force. 


soldiers were in danger and needed to be rescued. 
Then, in Mr. 
Soldier had been, a 
F that he must remain. 


affairs of Chitral, 
gravely enough the 


© #8 secure as 


alled for, Nizam-ul-Mulk 


Pie by Umra Khan. 


by his half-brother, Amir-ul- * 


: present Prince saved the political agent, Mr. Saddler, 


sistent policy of ambitious soldiers, abetted by weak 
viceroys, which ever since the seventies has waxed 
under a Tory and waned under a Liberal Govern- 
ment. The amusing thing is that the brothers 
Younghusband talk of “we,” “we,” “ we,” as if it 
were British money that was squandered in Chitral, 
But, of course, it was Indian money, just as it is 
Indian money that keeps the India Office going, and 
pays Lord George Hamilton’s salary. It is also. 
amusing to tind these military chroniclers talking 
about the Chitral trouble as ‘“‘upon the northern 
frontier of India.” It was, of course, some hundreds 
of miles beyond that frontier. Elsewhere, indeed, 
our authors explain (p. 56) that “four high ranges 
of mountains, and three cunsiderable rivers, besides 
mountain torrents, had to be crossed by the southern 
column of the relief force.” It does not seem to 
have occurred to them that in describing the diffi- 
culties of the march and the hardships of the troops 
they were describing means of protection against 
Russia, which the ‘‘forward”’ policy will impair or 
remove. Still less do the brothers Younghusband 
appear to appreciate the singular folly of embittering 
or annihilating the indigenous tribesmen of the 
mountains, who value their independence before 
their lives. It has been well said that in politics, as 
in physics, where there is no resistance there is no 
support. The agents of the “forward” policy 
depose strong men in order to set up puppets, sub- 
servient to themselves. Their crowning achievement 
in Chitral was to enthrone Shuja-ul-Mulk, “an 
intelligent, trustworthy little boy, nine or ten years 
old.” The Younghusbands of this best of all possible 
worlds are convinced of the paramount necessity of 
teaching the “ wild impressionable people across our 
frontier ” to believe in our “ unwavering consis‘ency 
cf purpose.” Apparently the best mode of enforcing 
the lesson is first to issue a proclamation saying that 
we intend to withdraw from their territory, and then, 
having issued it, to remain.— Zhe Star. 


THE MAHARAJA OF JHALWAR. 
“A PLEA FOR FAIR HEARING.” 


; Under the headings “ Prince and Political ; Máhá- 
raja of Jhalwar; A Plea for Fair Hearing,” the Daily 
Chronicle of F ebruary 20th published the following : 

We have received the following cable from Mr. 
Motilal, editor of the 4 mrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, 
a well-known organ of Indian native opinion, con- 
cerning the case of the Prince of Jhalwar. We 
cannot, of course, vouch for our correspondent’s | 
facts, but the case seems to us eminently one for | 
careful enquiry and cautious action :— 


CarcurTa, Thursday. 
The Jhalwar telegrams in the Zimes are misleading, 
for they are summarised from the Pioneer, which is ~ P 
admittedly the organ of the political agents. An A 
ancestor of the Jhalwar Prince did inestimable j 
Service to the Government during the Mutiny. The 


trom a tigor, 


him before, 


a though Mr, Saddler was inimical to 
The previous politicals spoke favourably, 
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but the present political disagreed in minor matters, 
and sent a report of the charges against the Prince, 
unknown to the Prince or the public. The Pioneer 
says the Prince contemplated rebellion against poli- 
ticals, and was serving ball cartridge to his troops. 
The charge is absurd, as, according to the Pioneer, 
the Prince has about 200 ill-armed troops. The 
Pioneer again shifted its ground, and charged the 
Prince with intimidating the agent with a revolver. 
The Prince indignantly denies this, and says he saw 
the agent alone and unarmed. The politicals are 
urging the Viceroy to depose the Prince unheard. 
This has created an intense sensation throughout the 
country. Indian Princes are alarmed, and the public 
demand an open enquiry. So does the Prince. The 
Jhalwar subjects petitioned the Government on 
behalf of their popular Prince. 

Accounts of the Patna Prince’s suicide, supposed 
to have been committed under a sense of official 
wrong, whose redress was not expected, has brought 
the Jhalwar case to the front for the prevention of 
similar mischief. It will be disgraceful if the Prince 
is deposed unheard. Particulars have been sent to 
Mr. Caine. 


In a leading article published on the same day the 
Chronicle wrote :— i 

We publish in another column a telegram sent to 
us by the editor of the -lmrita Bazar Patrika of 
Calcutta. The statements contained in his message 
and in the files of his journal, which we. have before 
us seem to us to call for close examination by 
the Home Government. All the information that 
the country has had before it up to the present as to 
the proceedings against the Maharaja of Jhalawar 
has come through the Zimes. In a couple of tele- 
grams from its Calcutta correspondent it has been 
stated that the Máhárája has been playing the tyrant 
and misgoverning his State, that a reign of terror 
was established in his capital of Jhalra Patan, and 
that Captain Evans-Gordon, the Political Agent had 
suggested to the Government last October that 
Jahlim Singh, the Maharaja, was unfit to govern. 
We are further informed that Mr. Crosthwaite, a 
high official was sent by the Indian Government to 
make enquiries. On arriving in the capital, in 
December, this gentleman discovered ‘‘ that affairs 
had almost reached a critical state,” and that the 
Maharaja was serving out ammunition to his Sepoys, 
and was engaging Pathan mercenaries. So grave 
was the condition of affairs that two squadrons of 
the Central India Horse and a couple of companies 
of the Deoli Irregular Force were ordered up to the 
capital as a protection to the Political Agent, and 
there they remain. The Zimes correspondent further 
suggested that the Máhárája was not always fully 
responsible for his actions, and that he had long 
shown signs of eccentricity. This explanation, we 
may remark in passing, seems to be a familiar one 
to Indian officials. Last June the Prince of Patna 
after being subjected to a long term of harsh and 
humiliating treatment at the hands of the Political 
Agent, shot his wife and then committed suicide. 
The official view of the case, according to the Times, 
was one of insanity. The Chief Commissioner ex- 


plained that the Maharaja was undoubtedly insane ;_ 
indeed he had shown eccentricities of conduct and out- 
bursts of temper ever since his accession in 1894. The 
Agent’s view may, or may not, have been correct ; 
but it would almost seem as if a political agent who 
has differences with the native princes has only to 
follow Dr. Blandford’s procedure in the Lanchester 
case in order to bring the delinquent to subjection. 
Meanwhile, however, these two incidents have 
created a profound feeling throughout India. The 
Mahéraja of Jhalwar is virtually a prisoner; a 
claimant to the throne has been put in command of - 
his troops; and his deposition may be expected at 
any moment. One cannot wonder that the three 
hundred native princes and the millions of subjects 
under their rule should be closely watching the turn 
of events, and asking, anxiously enough, whether < 
justice will be done. 

Of course, if the Prince is guilty of the charges 
made against him, if in a fit of insanity or in cold 
blood he armed his 200 Sepoys with ball cartridges, 
as the Pioneer alleges, with a view to intimidate 
Mr. Crosthwaite and the Political Agent, the sooner 
he is put out of harm’s way the better. But it will 
never do for a couple of officials to decide such a 
matter. The Máhárája is entitled to a fair hearing 
and a judicial verdict. That is all that he asks for, 
and in the interests of justice and of the good 
government of India it is the least that can be done. 
What is there to be said on the other side? The 
Máhárája came to the throne in 1883—a youth of 
twenty. He was deprived almost at once of his 
full powers by ‚the Political Agent, wisely, for all- 
we know, princes of such tender years not always 
being infallible. But in 1894 his full powers were 
restored to him, and Mr. Urwin, the Political Agent, 
who left the district in March last year, gave a good 
record of the Prince, and his name was favourably 
mentioned in the last administrative report. In 
April, Captain Gordon arrived on the scene, the 
control being thus transferred from a civilian to a 
military man. Friction seems to have arisen in the 
summer between the two. No specific charges have ` 
been made public, but the misgovernment of the A 
Máhárája must have been very bad indeed to 
warrant Captain Gordon’s suggestion of deposition z 
which was made last autumn. The Government 
hesitated to act upon the information in their 
possession; fresh charges were made by the Agent; 
in the end Mr. Crosthwaite was sent down; and 
immediately on his arrival the story of the ball 
cartridges and the Sepoys—the truth of which 
entirely denied by the Prince—made its appearance 
Now we express no opinion on the case. 
Gordon may be justified up to the hilt in 
has done. Ho may have acted with tact 
ness, as well as decision, and the Maharaj 


sifted. If the Indian Governm 
then the India Office must ke 
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agents exercise absolute power over the Princes and 
awe must do our best to see 


I £ India, an t t 
et iis power is not turned-into a mere display of 


A i martial law. 

JA Mr. Herbert Roberts, M.P., gave notice, for 
2 February 24th,- of the following question in the 
House of Commons :— 

A t ia, if his attention 

‘To ask the Secretary of State for India, if h 

$ has been called to the charges brought by the political agent at 
5 Jhalwar against the Mahiraja Rana of that State, accom- 
$ _ panied with a recommendation to the Viceroy for his deposi- 


tion; if so, what action has been taken by the Government of 
ia with regard to these charges : : E 
yl His Highness Hare every opportunity afforded to him 
to defend himself publicly from these ‘charges before any 
definite action is taken with regard to the recommendation for 
“his deposition : 
n Aa, will the Secretary of State lay upon the Table of the 
House any papers and correspondence relating to this difficulty 
in Jhalwar.” 


at In reply to Mr. Roberts Lord G. Hamilton said : 


« My answer to the first part of the first question is in the 
1 affirmative, and to the second part that the reports of the 
$ political agent as to the oppression existing have been 
examined on the spot by the newly-appointed agent to the 
È Governor-General, whose report is under the consideration of 
Lord Elgin. The Máhárája will be allowcà every opportunity 
of submitting his reply to these charges. As soon as I have 
received the final decision of the Viceroy I will consider if 
papers relating to this subject can be laid upon the Table of 

+ the House.” 


Mr. Roberts has also given notice of the following 
motion, for which no day has yet been fixed :— 


“India (political resident at Jhalwar),—To call attention 
to the recent differences between the political resident at 
~ Jhalwar and the Máhárája Rana of that State; and to move, 
si That, in the opinion of this House, the arrangements under 
which political residents are selected and appointed are unsatis- 
. factory and require careful reconstruction.” 


ae THE JUDICIARY AND THE EXECUTIVE 
x IN INDIA. 
a 4’ MEMORANDUM ISSUED BY THE BRITISH 
“air COMMITTEE. 
AO Under the title “ Memorandum on the Separation 


of Judicial from Executive (especially Police and 
Revenue) Duties in India,” the British Committee of 
_ the Indian National Congress has just issued to 
Parliament, the Press, and others, a compilation of 
= the authoritative statements which have lately 
appeared in our columns. The Memorandum, to 
min “Indiana,” consists óf sixteen 

ens with the following ‘Intro- 

by Sir W. Wedderburn, MP., 


of Judicial and Executive functions in the same 
officers in India. Mr. Ghose’s statement attracted 
the notice of Sir Richard Garth, who described it as 
thoroughly well considered and deserving of great 
respect, and suggested that it should be sent to every 
member of Parliament, both Lords and Commons. 
Tt is in order to carry out Sir Richard Garth’s sug- 
gestion that the following documents have been 
brought together. They include, besides Mr. Ghose’s 
statement and Sir Richard Garth’s letter, brief ex- 
pressions of sympathetic opinion by Lord Hobhouse, 
Sir Richard Couch, Sir John Phear, Sir R. T. Reid, 
Sir William Markby, and Sir Raymond West, 
together with a scheme, prepared in 1893 by Mr. 
Romesh Chunder Dutt and approved by Sir Richard 
Garth, for carrying out the proposed reform. Mr. 
Dutt?s scheme referred to Bengal, the Presidency, 
that is, into which it had been declared that the 
reform could not be introduced because it involved ad- 
ditional expenditure of prohibitive amount. Similar 
schemes for other Presidencies and Provinces had 
been framed, but it was understood that the most 
serious financial difficulty was apprehended in Bengal. 
Lord Dufferin was probably impressed with this 
opinion when, as Viceroy, he referred to the petition 
of the Indian National Congress for the Separation 
of Judicial and Executive functions as a ‘“‘ counsel 
of perfection ” which the Government of India was, 
by the state of the finances at that time, prevented 
from accepting. 

2, Mr. Manomohan Ghose’s statement is repro- 
duced here as it originally appeared, without omis- 
sion, alteration, or addition. It deals, however, not 
only with the separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions, but also with the distinct, though col- 
lateral, question of the freedom of the Judiciary 
from pressure on the part of the Executive. It is 
the purpose of the present Memorandum to direct 
attention to the first of these questions—to the evils 
inseparable from a system under which the chief 
Executive official of a district collects the revenue, 
controls the police, institutes prosecutions, and at the 
same time exercises large and preponderating Judicial 
powers in the same district. Mr. Manomohan Ghose 
demonstrates the nature and gravity of these evils, 


and illustrates his statements by means of authentic ` 


examples drawn from his own experience. 

3. The subject is not new. On the contrary, as 
Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt remarks, a Commission 
appointed to report on the police declared so long 
ago as 1860 that ‘judicial and police functions ” 
ought not to be “mixed up and confounded,” and 
tO We system. has not only been consistently 
con demned by high legal authorities, by Anglo- 

ndian officers of all parties, and by independent 
public opinion in India, but has also provoked the 


r : 5 
Censure of two successive Secretaries of State, Lord 


es onon ord Kimberley . The only semblance of 
maeomont against a reform demanded by such a 
is the l voices and with such unanswerable force, 
Fies al sE tion that it would bo too costly. If this 
at Snes and oe im any quarter, it is disposed of, 
vho sh na tor all, by Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, 
poe  oWS in detail, and with the authori 
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to expenditure. Even if Mr. Dutt’s statements were 
not regarded as conclusive, a practical experiment 
might at least be made in a single Division, where 
tho “counsel of perfection” could be adopted without 
risking any considerable increase of expenditure. 


THE SOCIAL CONFERENCE. 
NINTH SESSION. 
TEXT OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 


We give below the text of the resolutions carried 
at the Ninth Session of the Indian Social Conference, 
which met at Poona last December :— 


I.— EXTENSION or FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Rao BAHADUR LALSHUNKER, of Ahmedabad, moved 
that, while expressing its satisfaction with the efforts 
that had been made by various private societies and 
Samajas in Calcutta, Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, 
Al r and other cities, and by the native States 
of Baroda and Mysore, for the promotion of higher 
female education, either by the establishment of high 
schools, or by opening home classes or giving lectures 
to grown-up ladies, or by holding periodical exami- 
nations for awarding prizes to those who studied at 
home, this Conference still considered that further 
organised efforts must be made to secure a wider 
extension of female education, as regards the numbers 
of scholars attending and the standards taught in 
primary and secondary schools, so as to bring it to 
the level of the education of boys; and the Con- 
ference recommended that all social reform associa- 
tions in the country should recognise the claims of 
this reform upon their attention, and endeavour to 
the best of their power to secure the support of 
private and public funds tor such extension. 


II.— TEMPERANCE IN INDIA. 

Professor Arası Visusu Karnware proposed the 
second resolution, declaring that the Conference 
noted with pleasure that—thanks to the noble efforts 
mado by Mr. W. S. Caine, Rev. Mr. Evans, and 
their native fellow-workers—considerable success 
had attended the efforts of the Kayastha Temperance 
Society and similar other organisations for the pro- 
motion of total abstinence, and it felt more than 
ever the necessity of active co-operation between the 
temperance movements in India, and in England 
and America. The vice was not of ancient growth 
hore, and was still confined to minorities; and it was 
in the opinion of the Conference necessary that the 
majority of total abstainers should exert themselves 
to popularise their views, and to obtain the power of 
enforcing them by some adaptation of the principle 
of local option, which could not be secured without 
tho co-operation of the English and American tem- 
perance societies. 

TI.—Tne Axti-Nauren Movement. 

Mr. Ramansuat, of Ahmedabad that the 
Conferenco recorded it: i ho anti- 
nanteh moyomeat n 


cn 


social reform associations in the country to persevere 
in the adoption of this self-denying ordinance, and — 
to supplement it by pledging their members to adhere 
to the cardinal principle of observing on all occasions 
as a religious duty purity of thought, speech, and 
action, so as to purge their society generally of the 
evils of low and immoral surroundings. 


1V.—Munaimapans AND HINDUS. AN 


Mr. Att Manomen Brwi proposed the fourth 
resolution, which set forth that, while it was a matter 
of general satisfaction that the relations between the 
Hindus and Muhammadans in the North-West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh had assumed their normal character 
of mutual help and toleration, the Conference regretted 
that their relations had not been equally satisfactory 
in some parts of the Presidency of Bombay and the 
Puujab, and there had been unfortunate misunder- 
standings between the Hindus and the native 
Christians, in one or two places in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. The Conference recommended to all social 
reform associations that it was their first duty to 
cultivate friendly relations with the professors of all 
creeds, and they should lend their active support to 
the efforts made by the Government to establish a 
better understanding between all classes, by pressing 
for the creation of mixed conciliation boards to settle 
misunderstandings before they broke out in open 
violence. 

V.—ReE-apMission TO CAsTE. ; 


Mr. D. G. Garun moved that the Conference noted 
with satisfaction that there now existed no difficulty 
in the admission of foreign-travelled people among 
the Khatri and Shikh communities of the Punjab, 
and that the admission of similar people in Guzerab 
and Southern India had been secured during the 
present year on more easy conditions than were 
possible some years ago. The Conference recom- 
mended these examples to the Kayastha community 
in the north-western provinces, where more difficulty = 
had been experienced, and to the Brahmans 
other high castes in all parts of the country amc 
whom the prejudice against foreign travel by sea was 
still strong. ‘Lhe earnest co-operation of the casi 
and ecclesiastical leaders must be enlisted in this 
work, as the final success of all the political, indi 
trial, and social activities rested on this movement: 


VI.—InrERCOMMUNION BETWEEN Sun-Cas' 


On tho motion of Mr. Goyinp Baruses : 
was resolved that ‘tho Conference notes with 
sure that the reports of some of the cii 
display very praiseworthy efforts in sor 
bring about intercommunion between 
of sub-castes or subdivisions. Un 
fusion is encouraged in all the 
practical reform even as re s ma 
existing ‘in some of the s i 
sible; and it is on this 
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lows:—‘The Conference notes with pleasure 
tiene very earnest efforts made in some of oe 
highest Brahman families to raise the marriagea le 
age of girls and boys in the Maharashtra country, 
and in some other parts of Northern India, have 
been attended with considerable success, and the 
weakness of the opposition made leads to the hope 
that further persistence in this direction will soon 
raise the tone of the national sentiment on this 
uestion, so as to secure a return to the old traditions 
of Vedic and Epic times. (b) The Conference further 
expresses its satisfaction that themarriage laws passed 
by his Highness the late Maharaja have worked 
well in Mysore, and the fact that the breaches of the 
the law were brought to the notice of the authorities 
by neigbours encourages the hope that public senti- 
ment is slowly rousing itself to the evils of this 
custom. (c) The action of the ecclesiastical head 
Acharya in Maharastra, in solemnly condemning the 
practice of the sale of girls, is a matter which sug- 


_ suggests the hope that the time has now come when 


this evil custom, so opposed to all old traditions and 
sense of human dignity, will be discountenanced by 
all classes of the community and fall into disuse. 
(d) It is also a matter of great satisfaction that the 
Governments of Bengal, North-Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab have interested themselves in the 
discouragement of extravagant expenditure in mar- 
riage and death ceremonies. The various caste 
organisations have anticipated such action in many 
places, and it may be hoped tbat these communities, 
helped by Government, will soon be enabled to enforce 
their regulations upon their own recalcitrant members 
without hitch or danger of schism.” 


VIII.—ReE-MarriAce or Wipoys. 


_Rao BAHADUR Gunpatrao Manxer moved the 
eighth resolution, as follows: “The Conference ex- 
presses its satisfaction that this year, as in the two 
or three years past, some ten marriages of widows 
have taken place—tive in the Presidency of Bombay 
one in Madras, and four in the Punjab; and it con- 
gratulates Devan Santrama, of Lahore, on the moral 
courage shown by him in this connection. The Con- 
ference hopes that in Bengal, where the movement 
had its first origin, and the misery of child-widows 
i enhanced by Koolin polygamy, special efforts will 
be mede to honour the memory of the late Pandit 
y apagar by supporting the movement dear to his 

a - As long as the miserable condition of the 
child-widow fails to move the people, there can bo 
no happy home in the land; and the Conference 
accordingly recommends all the soci 3 
ciations to support this cause b 
pathy and personal help.” 


IX.—DISFIGUREMENT or Cnirv-Wipows 


ith Opportunity 
* proofs, 


X.—Conpirion OF THE PARIAHS. 


It was resolved ‘‘that the Conference notes with 
satisfaction that, in the Madras Presidency, the 
attention of Government and the public has been 
forcibly drawn to the condition of the Pariah caste, 
who, by reason of their neglect by caste-Hindus, are 
tempted to give up their faith, and become converts 
to other creeds. ‘The education and social ameliora- 
tion of these out-castes, in all parts of India, is a 
duty which devolves upon all those who have the 
permanent good of their country at heart, and every 
effort should be made to raise these classes to a 
position where, by education and industry, they may 
rise above the disadvantages of their condition.” 


X..—Apmisston or Converts INTO Hinpvu Socrery, 


Mr. SEvAKLAL Korsonpas, addressing the assembly 
in Hindustani, proposed “that the Conference wel- 
comes the efforts made in the Central Provinces, 
Madras, and the Punjab to admit into Hindu society 
converts to other religion, and the Conference hopes 
that the people everywhere will try to follow in the 
same footsteps.” capes 


Siac 
XII.— RESTITUTION or Consucat Ricurs. 


Rao Banapur Brar moved that the Conference 
recorded its regret that the Supreme Legislative 
Council abandoned, in Committee, the proposal to 
give discretionary power to the Judges to enforce 
restitution of conjugal rights by imprisonment, and 
rejected even the modified motion brought by the 
Hon. Mr. Mehta on the subject. The Conference 
hoped that the subject would soon engage the atten- 
tion of Government, so as to remedy the evil which 
had been partly created by its own enactments. 


Rebietrs. 


THE STORY OF THE DECCAN. 


A. History of the Deccan. By J. D. B. Gripsre. In 
2 vols. With Portraits, Maps, Plates, and Ilus- 
trations. Vol. I. (London: Luzac and Co.) 

Mr. Gribble has done good historical service in 
gathering and piecing together a great variety of 
materials into a continuous history of the Deccan. 
He disclaims originality, and boldly announces that 
he has helped himself without a scruple to everything 
that promised to be useful for his purpose, find it 
wherever he might. He has made free with Elliott 
and Dawson, and he has gleaned much excellent 
and interesting material from the Bombay Gazetteers 
of the various Deccan districts. For a most interest- 
ing episode of Bijapur history he has laid under 
contribution Colonel Meadows Taylor’s fine historical 
oe “A Noble Queen.” The only objection 
ql at the reader is likely to raise is, that Mr. Gribble 
rie fl always Succeeded in fitting his materials 
nae e m a very artistic style. The dovotailing is 
Bekins at rough. Better that, however, than lack 
a e materials. Perhaps, too, some blame must 

St upon the fact that the author did no; have an 
Th of putting the finishing touc:es to his 
coore are many blunders throu hout the 
ection, Haridwar. 
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volume, which indicate that Mr. Gribble’s own eyes cruelty or etme cae a Be Lee ae mino tar 

Q G 5 s Q can compare w1 1 S ing O: te) CCan, ani 
did ja Os fe hi = book through the press. This is there qe probe no rotten nation in the world than the 
a pity, especially in a really handsome volume, Muhammadan which can furnish the example of a peasant 
although it does not detract from the essential value raising himself to the throne of a monarch, who ‘retains 
of the narrative. After all, the printing is very throughout his career not only dignity of character, but 
croditable—for Amsterdam. When Mr. Gribble honesty of purpose, and who relinquishes life with such humble 
has published his second volume he will fairly be E simplicity, uhammad in Meceansmayaney 
regarded as having performed for the Deccan the : 
literary servico that Tod, Wilks, and Grant Duff A pretty good case might, indeed, be made outjin 
performed so ably for Rajputana, Mysore, and the favour of a Roman emperor or two on much the il 
Mahrattas. His work is a welcome reclamation of same lines—say, Diocletian, or Justin, or Justinian. | 
another large and important tract of historical Stillitis pleasant to meet with such a man as Alla-ud- i 
jungle. Din in such circumstances, and Mr. Gribble’s praise | 

Mr. Gribble proposes to trace the history of the of him must not be grudged. He was much the best | 
Deccan from the commencement of the fourteenth of his house, of the Gulburga and Bieder sultans, | 
century down to the establishment of the present though it is agreeable to find a son of his, Mahmood | 
dynasty—a period of four centuries, full of blood Shah (1378-96) “in the habit of saying that kings | 
and struggle, full also of the most interesting and were only trustees of the divine riches, and that to | 
romantic episodes. The present volume covers some expend more than was absolutely necessary was a 
three-quarters of the period. ‘The first division breach of trust.” It would be a singularly happy 
deals mainly with the House of Bahmani and the thing for India if this principle of Mahmood’s pre- | 


chiefly concerned with the history of Bijapur, and after his time. Mahmood was the fifth of the 
with the fall of Vijayanagar and Golconda. The Gulburga sultans, and appears to haye laid to heart | 
third contemplates the empire in ruins, and the rise the wisdom of his father. During his reign great 
of a new kingdom from the débris. ‘Beyond the care appears to have been bestowed on education, | 
Khyber Pass began to loom the shadow of the schools being established in the principal towns ; 
Persian conqueror, and in Maharashtra a nation and much consideration seems to have been shown 
had been formed that was to make a bid for the to the poor people. In the reign of Feroze Shah, the 
empire. It did so, and failed; and inthe meanwhile eighth sultan (1396-1422), there is a remarkable 
in the west and the east and the north-east the small episode, the story of the lovely Pertal, daughter of a 
clouds of British power, at the time scarcely bigger Hindu farmer, for whose sake the Sultan Feroze and 
than a man’s hand, gradually increased in size, until the King of Vijayanagar warred on each other—the 
a few years later the English were called in, firstas King of Vijayanagar, by the way, having some 
the aids, and then as the arbiters, of the Mu- 12,000 wives already. In the reign of Muhammed 
hammadan emperors.” The whole story, if often Shah (1462-82) there comes into prominence another 
gruesome and repulsive, is also often picturesque, personage with a very romantic history. This was 
and always eminently instructive. Yusuf Adil Khan. Yusuf was born in 1443, son of 

“Indian history,” says Mr. Gribble, ‘is for the Murad, the Sultan of Turkey. On the death of 
most part a record of daring adventurers, who gain Murad in 1450, Yusuf was threatened with the bow: 
power and sometimes the throne by aseriesof crimes, string, but was saved by the address of his mother, 
and utilise it for purposes of extortion, tyranny and who had him committed to the care of a slave-dealer, 
and oppression.” The generalisation is amply sup- who carried him off to Persia, whence he made his 
ported by the history of the Deccan, notwithstanding way to Ahmedabad Bieder. There, by his personal 
occasional contrasts of the most remarkable kind, qualities, he steadily rose until eventually he founded 
such as the Sultan Alla-ud-Din and Asaf Jah, atthe “another dynasty, which was to supplant the house 
beginning and the end of the present volume. The of Bahmani and rule with splendour in the Deccan 
story commences with the destruction of the Hindu for nearly two hundred years, until at last conquered 
kingdoms of Warangal and Deogiri, and the plun- by the all-powerful Aurungzebe. This new dynasty 
dering incursions of the Muhammadan armies far was the Adil Shahi house of Bijapur.” 
away to the south; while the Hindus, driven from Yusuf Adil Shah was eminently worthy of his 
Warangal and the Telingana, have founded a new success. He was a great soldier and statesman, , 
kingdom at Vijayanagar, destined to prove for two ‘‘handsome in person,” says Ferishta, “eloquent of 
centuries and a half a bulwark against further inva- speech, and eminent for his learning, liberality, and — 
sion. The lunacies of Mahomed Tughlak Shah(Mr. valour.” His strong position is indicated by his 
Gribble is made to spell his name half-a-dozen daring to change the religion of his State from the 
different ways) are outdone in interest by the re- Sunni to the Shiah creed; and his breadth of mind — 
markable story of Hassan, a field labourer for the is shown by his tolerant proclamation to his subjects. 
first thirty years of his life, who eventually founded ‘‘My faith for myself, and your faith, fo 
the dynasty of Bahmani, ascending the throne of the selves.” 
Deccan in 1347 as Sultan Alla-ud- Din. 

“t Thore are, unfortunately, but very slight materials for a 
history of the Sultan Alla-ud-Din, but those that exist are 
suflicent to show that he deserves a high place amongst the 
great men of the world’s history. Born in the lowest ranks, 
he rose, by his own honesty of character, to be the founder of 
a great kingdom, end at no time was his career stained by 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collectio 
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and his description of her may be well repeated 


here: 

“Few in Engl 
Queen Elizabeth in ? 
equal abilty, of equal polit 


and know that the contemporary of our 
the Deccan kingdoms was a woman of 
ical talent, of equal, though in a 
different sense, education and accomplishments, who ruled over 
NN a realm as large, a population as large, and as intelligent, and 
P as rich, as England; a woman who, surrounded by jealous 
enemies, preserved by her own personal valour and endurance 
her kingdom from destruction and partition; who, through all 
temptations and exercise of absolute power, was at once simple, 
generous, frank, and merciful, as she was chaste, virtuous, 
religious, and charitable—one who, among all the women of 
India, stands out as a jewel without flaw and beyond price.”’ 
Mr. Gribble narrates how Queen Chand, who was 
the sister of the Ahmednagar Sultan, accompanied 
her husband in his campaigns and rode by his side 
to battle; how, in times of peace, she had a large 
portion of the public affairs entrusted to her, and 
gave audiences and transacted business in open 
durbar; and how she was beloved by all, not only 
for her daring, but also for her justice and firmness. 
When Prince Murad, Akbar’s son, came down on 
Ahmednagar with 30,000 men, Queen Chand, then 
nearly fifty years of age, responded to the call to 
undertake the Regency and the defence of the State. 
A breach being suddenly made in the walls, “several 
of the leading officers of the garrison prepared for 
flight.” 
‘t But Chand Bibi, clad in armour, and with a veil thrown 
over her face, and with a drawn sword in her hand, dashed 
forward to defend the breach. The fugitives to a man 
returned and joined her, and as the storming party held back 
for the other mines, the besieged had time to throw rockets 
powder, and other combustibles into the ditch, and to DnS 
YF guns to bear upon the breach. From the early morning until 
g3 sundown, the heroic Queen remained in the breach encourag- 
AX, ing her soldiers and endeavouring to repair the Aao RA 
4 some reason or other, the general assault was delayed ‘until th 
afternoon, by which time the defenders were better prepa: a 
to resist it, but from about two o'clock until sunset RRT ‘te 
force of Moguls was hurled against the breach to be ah 2 
repulsed, until the moat, was filled with the bodi 1 a 
Through 5 4 £ ies of the slain. 
oughout the whole of this desperate attack, Queen Chand 
was foremost amongst the defenders. Her ereen v. aa an 
everywhere, and her voice was heard, callin o oy was peen 
treble her late husband’s battle cry.” 2 g out in its shrill 
: The attack failed, and the siege was raised. But in 
ae another siege, in 1599, Chand Bibi 
d AN , ibi was cut down 
a , one of the noblest characters in th 
history of India.” The Moguls wa) 
guls now got firm footing 


in the D mae 
eee > begining. of the ond had 


a a i 


but also the moral and material condition of th 
country will be found to be carefully traced aka 
illustrated. The maps, portraits, and other illustra 
tions add much to the value of the work. We shall 
look forward with interest to the appearance of the 
second volume. 


“THE VALLEY OF KASHMIR.” 

The Valley of Kashmir. By Warrer R. Lawrence 
L.O.S., C.LE., Settlement Commissioner, Kashmir 
and Jammu State. (Oxford University Press 
1895.) 
The latest of the handsome publications on Indian 

matters from the Clarendon Press is the result and 

record of six years’ work in Kashmir. The present 
settlement was commenced in 1887 by Mr. Wingato 
who was succeeded by Mr. Lawrence in 1889, and 
the arrangements made under their guidance were 
finally confirmed in 1893. A comparison of the 
old administration and the new settlement would 
under the guidance of Mr. Lawrence, lead us to the 
conclusion that Englishmen in general were arch- 
angels, and that the Political Department of the 

Government of India were gods. The truth is, un- 

happily, somewhat different. Everybody knows that 

there is another side to the picture painted by Mr. 

Lawrence, and those who remember the late Mr. 

Bradlaugh’s speeches, and have read ‘ Condemned 

Unheard,” will take a due discount off Mr. Lawrence's 

inspired and ex parte statement of the political ques- 

tion. The picture which he presents of the un- 
reformed, un-Anglicised Kashmir is black enough. 

The history of the State was, we are led to believe 

a history of centuries of extortion and oppres- 

sion. ‘Taxation had steadily risen until it amounted 

to no less than three-fourths of the produce 
of the land, and although the proportion was 
reduced in 1860 to little more than half, this 
improvement was more than compensated by the 
wasteful methods of collection. Unjust assess- 
ments, the farming of taxes, and the embezzlement 
of sums which were entered as arrears against the 

various districts combined to bring about such a 

position of affairs that, while the revenue steadily 

uli on paper, it no less steadily declined in fact. 
mee abandoned their holdings, and would 

Mia, P ; PR valley, had not the laws forbidden. 

acne aa to swell the huge pauper popu- 

saan Dita and to feod on the corn supplied 
hie te tate prices—a provision which is one of 
ae curious institutions of Srinagar. From 

a pee mota] the villagers had beon looked upon 

eas: a i the urban population, and in the inte- 

atin bolo ae payment of revenuo in grain valued 
aie oy e market rate was customary, and the 
produce by the cultivator prohibited. Col- 


_ lectors, boatmen and officials of all classes plundered P 


and adulterat 
the mainten 


difficultie : A ; t 
f RE Z transport in Kashmir produced another — 
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power to alienate land either by sale or mortgage. 
Cultivators have returned to their farms, and it has 
been found possible to repeal the prohibition of 
emigration; the corvée has been limited, and by the 
construction of a road to Gilghit its necessity is in 
great part obviated. The fictitious arrears of 
revenue have been remitted, the host of petty 
officials who took toll of all revenue is rapidly dis- 
appearing, and payment in kind with all its con- 
comitant evils has been reduced to the actual limits 
imposed by the necessity of feeding the real poor of 
Srinagar, the remnants of the once flourishing 
shawl-weavers. And so the couleur de rose continues. 
With the support of the Máhárája and his Council, 
Mr. Lawrence has effected asocial revolution. While 
the burden on the people has been lightened, the 
net revenue has been increased to such an extent 
that the cost of the settlement will, be recouped 
within two years. Such is the impression 
conveyed by Mr. Lawrence. The transforma- 
tion is as beneficent as it is complete: But it 
is really “all too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food.” We will not, at this moment, 
dwell upon the other side of the picture, nor enquire 
how far the blame, under the old system, was due 
solely to the Maharaja, and how far the praise, 
under the new system, is due solely to the Govern- 
ment of India. The true history of Kashmir has 
yet to be written. Meantime, the question that Mr. 
Tawrence’s narrative suggests is whether such im- 
provements as have been made could not have been 
made equally well without the introduction of an 
exotic system, and certainly without the use of 
methods which, we fear, are only too acceptable to a 
certain coterie in the Government of India. English 
readers of this part of Mr. Lawrence’s book should, 
in fairness, read “ Condemned Unheard”’ as well. 
Mr. Lawrence’s survey of the history of Kashmir 
occupies, however, a comparatively small portion 
of the volume, which was ‘“‘ written for the State 
administration with the object of recording the 
statistics and resources of the valley.” A mass 
of important information and figures bearing on 
religions, races, industries, flora, fauna, geology, 
agriculture, etc., attest the. care and through- 
ness of the survey, while the excellent chap- 
ters on archeology, scenery, and social life in- 
dicate the zest with which Mr. Lawrence under- 
took his task, in addition to providing a large 
amount of delightful pabulum for the purely general 
reader. Much has been written on Kashmir since 


. is to render hospitality and assistance to all wh 


and intercourse with the outer world has had its 
natural effect on the native population. The bulk 
of the traffic is carried on the Jehelum by boats 
which drift at the rate of a mile and a half an hour, 
a speed which is.accepted as a kind of standard for 
the regulation of domestic matters in general. — Con- ; 
sequently time is of no importance to the Kashmiri. s 
Like other people of much leisure he is not over 
particular in the matter of cleanliness, but insists on 
warmth. In winter his sheep are penned in the 
ground floor of the house that they may warm the 
living room above; he also wears under his long 
robe an earthenware pot in a wicker case filled with 
hot embers to keep him warm. On the other hand 
he has no furniture and is content with a wash once 
in ten days. He is not without humour. A villager, 
who complained to Mr. Lawrence that his uncle had 
turned him out naked, received a present of Euro- 
pean clothing, with the advice to behave like a 
European now that he was clothed as one. Next 
day the uncle came to complain, bearing on his 
person the marks of a severe castigation. Some- 
thing too may be hoped from a man who will 
paddle till he drops rather than let a rival 
boatman pass him, and who takes kindly to cricket. 
When we remember how large a part in his history 
has been played by fire, famine, flood, and earth- 
quake; how often cholera has swept the valley; 
and how small-pox, by its repeated devastations, 
has raised unto itself a deity to be propitiated 
and a ceremonial to be observed ; we shall feel more 
kindly disposed towards his superstition and selfish- 
ness ; with his history before us, we. shall make allow- 
ances for his deficiency in truthfulness. Mr. Law- 
rence, of course, endorses the opinion that good govern- 
ment will reform the native population completely, 
and careful administration is already doing something 
to stamp out fire, famine, flood, and epidemic. Even 
with all its existing disadvantages, a country in 
which the traveller can find beautiful scenery, and. 
by regulating the altitude of his abode, can enjoy 
the climate which suits him best; where even the 
dirty towns are undeniably picturesque ; where the 
archicologist can find ruined temples that furnish 
opportunities for endless speculation on the eastward 
advance of Greek influence in art; where the sports- 
man can find the fullest gratification of his tastes; 
and where one of the highest ambitions of the princ 


travel in his domains—such a country must h 
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ions for European visitors. The first 

ERS rane allows the reading of the volume pete 

us suggests the enquiry, How do the trains run to 
? . 

se york is enriched by seventeen photographic 
plates, a map, and several charts ; it is well aided ; 
and perfect letterpress, paper, and binding make a 
handsome book, worthy, so far as production is con- 
cerned, of the best traditions of the Clarendon Press. 


rie a 


; MR. HAROLD SPENDER’S STORY. 

= At the Sign of the Guillotine. By HAROLD SPENDER 
£ - (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 

pe Mr. Spender has resorted to a fashion now much 
$ in vogue among a certain class of novelists, and 
sought his plot among the pages of French history. 
The scene of his novel opens at the time of the 
d Revolution, when Robespierre was at the height of 
, triumphant dictatorship, and practically ends with 
his fall. Dealing with public life in Paris at the 
time the book affords interesting portraits of such 
men as St. Just, Couthon, and Robespierre himself. 
The main outlines of the plot may be sketched as 
follows. The Deputy Bertrand Louvier, who has 
been absent from Paris on political business, returns 
to find that the Revolution, which he had hoped 
would secure prosperty and happiness to his native 
land, has plunged it into misery. He has for some 
years been attached to Elise Duplay, a girl who, like 
himself, belongs to the bourgeois class. Shortly after 
his arrival in Paris he becomes betrothed to her. 
The news reaches the ears’ of Robespierre, who 
lodges with the Duplays, and who has long cherished 
a secret attachment to Elise. He imprisons Louvier 
and releases him only after Eliso has promised to 
marry himself. Thenceforward, the object of 
Louvier’s life is to destroy his unscrupulous rival, 
and he becomes the leading spirit in the plots 
which ultimately bring the tyrant to the guillotine. 
-When Robespierre has been removed from the path 
q of the lovers, we recognise that the position has 
changed. Louvier is no longer a noble patriot, but 
an embittered man, who has poisoned his own soul 
an pursuit of revenge. He falls a victim to disease, 
and in his last moments consigns Elise to the care of 


= De Saens, a somewhat philosophi 
De 7 ophical nobleman who 
Be discharges the trust by marrying her and living 
oin retirement for the rest of his life. Though the ne 
_ terest of the story is well maintained, this conclusion 
_ seems to us rather weak. Elise is per 


= Satisfactory character in the book. That, i 
ae Ateaite, to save her lover’s life, she sh gee oe 


™ 
Je 


develope the good side of the Revolution. Nothing 
was done. I found myself in danger of perishing 
stupidly and causelessly, just mangled to death with 
a playful stroke of the great Revolutionary anima]. 
At that I confess I determined to go. TI left 
France insane. I will go back to her when she hag 
recovered her sanity.” De Saens was in fact a man 
who had been compelled to part with the dream of 
his youth. But there seems to be no reason why he 
and Elise should be united on the strength of a 
common disappointment. Considerable liberty hag 
of course been taken with some of the historical 
characters. Duplay, weak-minded and pompous ag 
he appears, is yet an amiable representation of the 
bloodthirsty juryman of history. C 
though the chief traits in his character, his personal 
vanity, cruelty and cowardice, are clearly shown, is 
nevertheless depicted as a man whose private life 
was altogether inestimable. Actual facts in such 
a caso are too repulsive. Finally, we congratulate 
Mr. Spender on his first novel, in the confident 
belief that the promise he displays as a writer will 
bring him greater success in the future, and that 
his power of delineating character will be not less 
conspicuous on a canvass where he has a freer hand. 


Txar invaluable handbook, Whitaker's Almanack, makes its 
twenty-ninth appearance and shows no decline from the 
excellence that characterised it under the editorship of its late 
founder, whose name has become a household word. IVhitaker 
is the veritable multum in parvo of the commercial world and of 
the general reader. Its pages may be consulted for something 
about every thing, though not, perhaps, for every thing about 
any thing. The chapter on “ The British Empire in India,” 
for example, consists of some 26 pages of closely printed 
matter, and is a marvel of condensation. But it is unfortunate 
that the compiler of facts about Chitral forgets that the 
policy of occupation is a breach of faith. This summary bears 
the true official stamp. Criticism is, of course, out of the 
question in a book of reference, but a bare statement of the 
facts would have revealed the truth. We read Whitaker, but 
does Whitaker read Innra ? 
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Indians. 


Sir James Westland presented in the 
Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General on March 18th his financial 
statement for 1896-7. We print elsewhere the brief 
telegraphic summary which was sent, according to 
custom, to the Secretary of State. The details of 
the Budget will be more properly criticised when we 
have before us the full text of Sir J. Westland’s 
statement, and the report of the debate in the 
Legislative Council. Meantime, however, there .are 
one or two points which obviously call for notice. 
The financial statement “‘ begins,” we are told, 


The Indian 
Budget. 


“by announcing the restoration of the Famine Insurance 


Grant, with effect from the date of its suspension. The 


amount will, however, for the present be taken at Rx. 1,000,000 
instead of Rx. 1,500,000, this amount being considered, on a 
reviow-of fifteen years’ transactions, to make sufficient pro- 
vision for present needs.” 

“Restoration” is rather good—after the reiterated 
assertions of the Government of India during recont 
years that there was no such thing as a Famine 
Insurance Fund, and that any contributions which 
it might be handsome enough to make to famine 
insurance must be produced by a surplus. We 


venture to congratulate the Government of India : 
upon admitting, however tardily, the forco of the 


pas Sealy 


criticisms consistently urged by the Indi 
Congress and in these columns. That“ 


is the right word is conclusively shown by the his 
of the Famine insurance Fund. Those who wish to 
look closely-into the subject may consult Ino } 
July, 1894 (p. 218). Here we may note the ter 
employed by Sir John Strachey when he pr sent 
his Financial Statement in 1877 and explaine 
new taxation for famine insurance : ak 

“I hope,” he said, “that no desire to carry 
ministrative improvement, however urgent, or any 


however wise, will tempt the Government 
sacred trust.” 


1878, recorded on behalf of the — 
India, the following pledge :— 


“To apply sums from the surplus revenues at the 
z millions sterling per annum in such a manner as 
what shall be, in fact, an insurance fund, es 
niine for famine relief can be goi i for 
addi Ti 


ng to the permanent burden of the revenues. 


Yet these sums have not been ap, 
contrary, the ‘‘sacred trust” has | 
though not for any administr: imp 
for any fiscal reform. is mili 
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he grim wolf of military aggression 
The Cost of ie EN James Westland’s state- 
Aggression. ont shows, devoured no small amount 
of the revenues of India during the past year, 
and its privy paw is upon the new Budget. The 
charges for the Chitral expedition are stated in 
- the revised estimate for 1895-96 at Rx. 1,750,000 + 
£16,000 sterling. This sum contrasts rather pain- 
fully with the original estimate of Rx. 150,000, and 
and there is, of course, more to follow. Mr. Balfour, 
to be sure, said in bis airy way at Glasgow last 
November that the expense of the Chitral operation 
was “absolucly insignificant.” He was thinking, 
no doubt, of that egregious estimate of Rx. 150,000. 
He added that the retention of Chitral would not 
rat involve the “augmentation of the Indian army ” by 
one single soldier. If that is so, the Indian army 
must have been too large before. But Lord Salis- 
_ bury has reminded us to beware of the estimates of 
statesmen for projects upon which they have set 
their hearts. Besides, if the retention of Chitral 
was, as Mr. Balfour argued, dictated by the “‘ pres- 
tige” of the British Empire, why should India pay 
the whole of the bill? The new Budget sets apart 
_ Rx.495,000 for mobilization, “a large programme 
of railway capital expenditure is laid down,” and it 
is announced that “a rupee loan of four crores will 
be raised in India.” These items, among others, 
will need close scrutiny. As for the surplus, the 
‘only thing that is yet certain about it is that we 
must not thank the Government of India for it, as 
the following figures show :— a 
Surplus (as advertised)........ Rx. 693,000 
Unexpected saving on Exchange Bx. 1,436,000 


Rx. 743,000 


from unexpected improvement in Exchange, it looks 
as if the Government of India would have produced 
_ 4 deficit of Rx-743,000. As the Government esti- 
mated not for equilibrium but for a surplus of 
Rx. 991,000, this is rather a large order. The 
udget estimate for military expenditure is 24 crores 
: 29 lakhs. “Tt is remarked,” says the correspondent 
of the Times, “ that military expenditure in India 
continue’ to increase.” It does indeed. 


_ We wrote last month, with teference 


the optimism of the Queen’s Speech 
Lord George Hamilton, that we 


gagements entered into by the 
i ace and protection of 


ord 


wee brie 


In other words, if it had not been for the windfall - 


hitral yet, The Queen’s Speech. 


been out 


than place it by the side of the more cautious, and 
certainly not less well informed, opinion of the 
Pioneer :— 
Loro G. HAMILTON. 
February lith. 

«The Government had suc- 
ceeded in making an excellent 
road from Peshawar to Chitral, 
and the tribes through whose 
territory it had passed had of 
their own accord undertaken 
to protect it.’’ 

But that is not all, nor the worst. The Pioneer of 
February 20th publishes an article “calculating the 
chances of disturbances when the Chitral Reliefs are 
being carried out.” : The writer reflects with satis- 
faction, not that the tribesmen are friendly, but that 
“ there will be a considerable force along the line of 
communications” and that ‘‘ the tribesmen will have 
no temptation to attack small detachments.” The 
regiments are to “join hands,” and “if trouble 
threatens ” General Waterfield will have “a very 
useful force, composed of a mountain battery, two 
squadrons of cavalry, and six regiments of infantry 
under his orders.” These prudential measures con- 


Yue ‘‘ PIONEER.” 
January 30th. 


“By next June we shall 
know whether the peace that 
has reigned since the Field 
Force was withdrawn is illu- 
sory or not.” 


trast strangely with Lord G. Hamilton’s sanguine, 


statements in the House of Commons, which were as 
follows :— 

“There had been a difference between the Indian Govern- 

ment and the tribes as regarded the Proclamation, but only in 
one sense. The heads of the tribes petitioned the Political 
officer, asking to be incorporated in British territory. ‘Chey 
said they had felt such advantage and sense of security from 
the presence of the troops, and no doubt from the better prices 
they got for their produce, that they thonght they would like 
to have these benefits permanently. They were told it was 
impossible they could be so incorporated.” 
So greatly did the indigenous tribes appreciate the 
“ advantages” and the “benefits” of invasion that 
our troops, on passing through their territory, 
anticipate a reception of excessive warmth. The 
Pioneer thinks that there may not, after all, be any 
disturbances. Why not? Because of the friend- 
lmess of the tribes, and their appreciation of the 
“advantages” and “benefits”? aforesaid? Not a 
bit of it—but because 

“ Major Deane, Political Officer, has the tribesmen well in 
hand ; and even the fanatical sections must recognise that it 


would be foolish in the extreme to show their teeth when more 
troops than usual would be on the line of communication.” 


Yet these are our very humble and obedient servants 


‘who “had of their own accord undertaken to 


protect” the road. Poor Lord George Hamilton! 


The Indian Lhe Indian Parliamentary Com- 


Parliamentary mittee, which was formed in July, 


e : 
mamitiee. 1898, has received a considerable 


accession of strength from the new membors of thé 
House of Commons. A circular letter, containing 
statement 


i re 


of the origin and aims of the Com 


_ Parliament there is no voice raise dar 
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mittee, was sent by Sir W. Wedderburn on March 
19th, to a selected number of new members, with an 
invitation that they should join it. The response has, 
so far, been highly satisfactory, as the following list 
of gentlemen who have intimated their willingness to 
become members of the Committee shows: 


Ashton, T. G. Lambert, G. 
Bainbridge, E. Langley, Batty. 
Brigg, J. Leuty, T. R. 
Burt, T. McKenna, R. 
Caldwell, J. Macleod, J. 
Cawley, F. W. Morgan, J. Lloyd. 
Colville, J. Robson, W. S. 
‘Davies, M. Vaughan. Samuel, J. 


Goddard, D. F. Scott, ©. P. 
Gold, C. Souttar, R. 
Gourley, Sir E. T. Ure, A. 


Harwood, G. 
Hazell, W. 
Holborn, J. G. 
Horniman, J. F. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
Jones, W. s 
The Indian Parliamentary Committee is now more 
than a hundred strong, and cannot fail to exercise a 
highly important influence upon Indian business in 
the House of Commons. Never, certainly, was there 
a time when greater vigilance and activity were 
necessary on the part of members interested in the 
welfare of India. At the end of February Mr. Bal- 
four introduced in the House of Commons certain 
new rules of procedure which, incidentally, have the 
effect of preventing any Indian discussion upon 
Friday evenings.. Sir W. Wedderburn, whose 
speech on the subject is reported in our Parlia- 
mentary Supplement, asked Mr. Balfour what he 
proposed to do for “tho most oppressed minority in 
the House”—the group of members who are inte- 
rested in Indian questions. Mr. Balfour, appa- 
rently, proposes to do nothing. Sir W. Wedderburn 
urged with point and forco that members who 
endeavour to further the interests of India need tho 
fullest indulgence of the House of Commons. They 
have no voters behind them, and they deliberately 
risk the danger of being regarded as bores. The 
truth is, of course, that the House of Commons will 
never be brought to pay anything like adequate 
attention to Indian policy and administration until 
the salary, or a part of tho salary, of the Secretary 
of State is placed, as it ought to be, upon the regular 
Estimates. Will Lord Welby’s Commission recom- 
mend that salutary course ? : 


Wayman, T. 

White, J. M. 
Williams, J. Carvell. 
Wilson, F. W. 
Yoxall, J. H. 


“I lament,” said Lord Rosebery in his 

ba specch at tho dinner of the Nighty 
` Club on March 3rd, “I lament the 

growing burdens of tho country. I lament that in 


on any question whatever, and I sometimes rub my 
eyes when I see on the publications of the Cobden 
Club that motto of ‘peace, retrenchment, and re 
form ’—a large part of which seems to have dropped. 
out of the portable baggage of politicians.” Lord — 
Rosebery does not lament without reason. The 
voices which used to be heard in Parliament on 
behalf of economy are now hushed, and those who 
might have been expected to succeed to their task 
are too often mute where they are not actually 
found on the side of lavish expenditure. But let us 
not, for all that, overstate the caso. When Lord 
Rosebery declares roundly that “in Parliament 
there is no voice raised for economy now on any 
question whatever” he does—unintentionally, of 
course—an injustice to the members of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee. They, at any rate, havo 
remained firm where others falter, loyal where others 
betray, and if Lord Rosebery would add his power- — 
ful influence to theirs in that Chamber where, as 
Lord Coleridge said, the voice of the people is but 
faintly heard, British as well as Indian taxpayers 
would be the gainers. Meantime, we are indebted 
to Lord Rosebery for an admirable maxim which, if 
we may adapt a suggestion of Lord Salisbury’s, 
should be inscribed in the India Office in letters 
three feet long: 


“I have always believed that you will never subject your 
votes in Supply to a real and searching criticism until you 
discuss them by Grand or Standing Committees outside the 
walls of the House of Commons, with the necessary permanent 


officials in attendance to give you their information.” = 
Exactly ;-and if such a plan is expedient to secure 

“real and searching criticism ” of home expenditure, 
which touches the pockets of electors and therefore 
comes home to the business and bosoms of their 
representatives, how much more necessary is if in 
-tho case of Indian expenditure, which now comes 
before the House of Commons as a foregone con- 
clusion, which is. not in the control of the Indian 
people, and which is hurried through the Legislative — 
Council without the possibility of amendment : 
division? The plan which Lord Rosebery thus 

suggests applies a /oriiori to the Indian Budget, a 
it is the plan which has long been advocated — 
Indian public opinion and by members of Pai 
interested in the welfare of India, Perhap 
Rosebery will, on behalf of the Indian 1 
Congress, attend aud give evidenco 
Welby’s Commission. Why nob? 
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corner of the country. Popular 


ally enraged by the altogether 
t is now manl- 


every nook aud 
sentiment is natur See 
i conduct of our 5 : 
Test ae recent legislation was page ye 
Calcutta when the Government was asking the Mull- 
owners’ Association and the Chambers of Commerce 
to give a reply to the allegations of Manchester. 
= The people are sore at this discreditable conduct, 
-and they are infinitely more so at the way in which 
the duties have been re-arranged. Thus, while 
‘qiticism on the Act has subsidel, there is still a 
strong agitation in many towns and villages for 
Foycott of Lancashire goods. Leagues and associa- 
- tions ara being formed for the purpose of avoiding 
“Yancashire fabrics and confining consumption to 
India-made products. Whatever may be the result 
‘of this movement, it has its source in widespread 
“popular indignation. People are freely giving vent 
“to what they think and feel on the subject. The 
spirit of hatred to British rule is predominant, and, 
" in my opiaion, the Government of Lord Elgin never 
‘did a more imprudent thing than readjusting the 
cotton duties in the way they have done. It has 
“exasperated the people. It has sown a new seed of 
‘discontent, which is likely to grow to grave propor- 
tions. The iruth is that want of true statesmanship 
_ is -fast bringing the Government of India into 
‘contempt. Its benevolent despotism is bitterly criti- 
cise?. Bat our rulers are either dead io these facts, or, 
_ being alive to them, affect to treat the consequences 
lightly. But there can be no doubt that at present 
the feeling of genuine attachment to British rule is 
diminishing, and that the Government has only itself 
to blame. 


z “Equally ominous signs of disaffection 
The oe may be perceived among our Nativo 
in Chiefs and Princes. The depesition of 
of Jhalawar is agitating all the Native 
juestions in Parliament.liave received the 
reotyped answer. Of course, it was to 
hat the Government would “ justify its 
en has it nob? What happened in 
at happened in Manipur? What 
minor principalities? The Govern- 
es 1s own version of these tran- 
on which needs to be supplemented 
nony. The version of iho 
ver told, or, if it is told, it is 

at once judge and jury. 
instance of 
is creating 


transformation to Lord Sandhurst.” 


an Anglo-Indian correspondent) a happy foible 


some remark or phrase of far more significance than 


It ‘is 


pe to the change in the position and functi 


by it for better or for worse. The Government of 
India, on the contrary, proclaims from the housetop T 
that there is not an alion government on the face of | 
the earth which is more impartial, more just, or j 
more benevolent than itself. f 


“In Madras they are reproducing 
Lord Sandhurst’s the agitation which occurred here 
penuccess: on the eve of the departure of Lord 

Harris,—I mean the apotheosis of Lord Wenlock. 
We arə better off in Bombay now. Lord Sandhurst 
is daily adding to his genuine popularity. He is 
already a favourite. He is ‘the people’s man’ and 
our native journals are loud in his praises. He has 
now revived the old practice, in vogue in Sir Bartle 
Frere’s time, of inviting well-known citizens to break- 
fast, and thus endeavouring privately to acquaint | 
himself with the thoughts and feelings of the com- 
munity. This is a step in the right direction. His- 
liberal temper has wrought a healthy change among 
colleagues in the Executive Council. What with 
the pertinacity of our public-spirited non-official 
representatives, and Lord Sandhurst’s own sympathy, » 
tact, and judgment, the answers to interpellations 
are becoming less vague and equivocal. There 
is more definiteness and candour in them. As a 
result, public business is facilitated while public 
time is more usefully employed. It was a popular. 
triumph that the unofficial members compelled Mr. 
Nugent, the revenue member, to abandon his Ka- 
rachi Port Trust Bill which sought to deprive the 
Karachi municipality of its privilege of returning 
two members to. the Port Trust Board. ‘ Wonderful 
to relate, Mr. Nugent further declared that hurried 
legislation, like hurried matrimony, was much to be 
deprecated. Imagine this robust bureaucrat, this 
pillar of Lord Harris's Government, now the oppo- 
nent of hurried legislation. We owe this miraculous ~ 


“Truth in parentheses” may be found 
in many places other than in Tom 
Hood’s sprightly verses. It is (writes 


British Troops 
in India. 


of the human mind, one unconsciously leaning 
to virtues side, that causes some writers, while 
devoting all their attention to some object of pride, 
prejudice, or professional zeal, to drop by the way 


the special doxy they are intent on preaching: 
oes little incident of this sort occurred in one of the 
arge-type letters recently appearing in the Times, — 


the Commander-in-Chief. The military ot 
weighty identity u 
us this striking 


pai ae 
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“the only really efficient portion of the army, that 
in India.” This statement is as true as hard fact 
can make it; but its avowal may be new to many, 
and few of our public men, civil. or military, 
realize its significance. TH >w many members of 
the House of Commons, I wonder, when voting 
annually to fix the “strength” of the British Army 
bethink themselves that from one-fourth to one-third 
of that strength is paid for by India. For 1894 the 
total “ effective strength” is given in the returns as 
219,400; but this includes the Head-quarters Staff, 
the Household Troops, the Army Service Corps, 
Medical Staff and other addenda. If we deduct 
for the purpose of a comparison, the total would fall 
short of 200,000. Of these 77,250 in 1894 were 
returned under the head of ‘‘ Hast India.” Thus 
more than one-third of what the gallant corre- 
spondent of the Zimes described as “tho only really 
efficient portion of the (British) Army” is, as he 
says, “in India,” and is maintained, not from our 
overflowing Treasury, but by our unrepresented 
dependency. 


Here (our correspondent continues) 
Mae pote we have a telling illustration of 

what India is worth to this 
country. But how very few of our politicians and 
taxpayers think of these things. Yet this great 
factor in our Imperial strength, financially, is 
well understood by Continental statesmen, and, it 
may be, explains some of that envy and covetous- 
ness with which their press girds against our 
Empire. The least that can be expected of our 
statesmen and electors, those of Lancashire included, 
is that they should bear in mind India’s contribution 
to that yet unwearied Titan, the British Empire. 
Possibly they may come to see that far too large a 
share is paid by the weak and subordinate partner, 
and, if they do see this, it should be casy for them 
to be so far generous in their strength as to be 
willing to defray, at least, that portion of Indian 
Military Exponditure which is pail and spent in this 
country—especially the Rx.250,000, representing 
“ compensation allowance,” besides as much more 
for “extra pay” to the rank and file which comes 
under “exchange.” Possibly some will say: But 
these troops are necessary for the defence of India, 
that is, for ‘our Indian possessions.” To this the 
obvious rejoinder arises: if these are our possessions, 
why should not we pay for their defence? But to 
press this point would shozk tho Philistine official 
mind. For tho present, then, I rest content 
with the vory moderate suggestion of generosity 
hinted at above. One word-more: in case our 
statesmen should blunder into a Eurepean war, 
would not the defence of India have tg take cet 


portion of the British army” would be spe 
withdrawn to repair the damage of such blundi 


The considerations indicated abe 


recently made to the House of Commons by : 
Under-Secretary for War, Mr. St. John Brodrick. The 
speech was chiefly devoted to financial details and one 
does not gather from it any precise indication of the 
whole strength of the British army. The numbers 
given by the Under-Secretary wore 333,000 at home 
and in garrison, 38,400 Colonies and Egypt, and 
90,000 the depéts and staff, making a total of 461,400 
men. But this number evidently does not include 
the 74,000 serving in India, every shilling of whose 
pay, diero of pensions, and other charges is borne 
by the Indian taxpayer. This consideration should — 
ever be borne in mind, namely, that when Parlia- 
ment votes, pursuant to the Mutiny Act, the total — 
number of troops of the British army, from one- -fourth — 
to one-third of these are paid for by India, and do 
not come as a charge on the British taxpayer, Sir 
Charles Dilke, who understands the position as well 
as anybody, incidentally and for the purpose of his — 
financial argument treated the subject in this way:— ~ 
‘í For his own part, he would lump together the expenditure ~ 
for the home army and the Indian army, and he found that, — 
while the results had been far more satisfactory in India than — 
at home, the expenditure upon land forces in both pe 
was larger than that of any other Power—namely, about 
£36,000, 000, which would probably be increased next year.” ~ 
Mr. Brodrick stated the total army charges at a 
neat eighteen millions sterling, and Sir Charles Dilke 
“Jumps” the cost of the Indian armies at the same 
sum. This interesting coincidence need not | 
amined too closely. But if may be noted th ‘the 
Indian cost, as just stated by Sir James Westlan 
stands at 24°29 crores of rupees. Of that vast 
only about a third, roughly speaking, is convertib 
into sterling. So that Sir Charles Dilko’s lumping 
tho whole iato eighteen millions sterling does mi 
help us very much. There is great risk of ser 
error in expressing Indian expenditure in 


had been far more satisfactory in Ind 

only another way of stating, as we havo 
that “the only really efficient por 
is in India,” and British tax a i 
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The time of the year is at hand when the financial 
‘authorities of India are accustomed, (1) To prepare 2 
pudget estimate of India’s Reyenue and Expenditure 
for the coming financial year; (2) To revise the like 
estimate which was last year made for the financial 
year just now about to expire; (3) To ascertain and 
discuss the completed accounts of the preceding year. 

Whon the Secretary of State for India last autumn 
presented to the House of Commons his explanatory 
Statement of the annual triplet of accounts and 
“estimates which had thus been produced at the 
preceding Lady Day, he appeared to make the re- 
markable confession that there was in the finances 
of India a certain item of aggregate charge, amount- 
‘ing in the whole to as much as 13 crores of rupees, 
which transcended his powers of comprehension and 
_  ¢luded the control of the Indian Government and its 
‘expert advisers. He is reported to have said in the 
‘course of his speech, 

«There is certain expenditure which is under the control of 
of the Indian Goyernment and there is a certain charge which 
isnot. That which is not under their control is the increased 
‘expenditure relating to exchange.” 

_ And:again :— 

« Right through the statement the one difficulty with which 
_Goyernment has to contend is the fall in exchange. It has a 
blighiing and withering influence in every direction.” 

And elsewhere he said that the “loss by exchange ” 
for the financial year 1895-96 was estimated at 
Rx.2,508,700. 

itis perhaps not wonderful that obscurity should 
be the result of a financial explanation in which the 
terms “loss by exchange” and “charge for ex- 
change” play the principal part, when we find that 
loss by exchange here spoken of is no loss at all, 
but merely the excess in the so-called chargo for 
exchange of one year over that of the preceding, 
«arising from, and indeed identical with, a fall in tho 
- rate of exchange; while charge for exchange is 
an artificial item of account, created merely 
© purpose, so far as can be perceived, of 
I ting items of sterling and rupeo expenditure 

thi in the same balance-sheet. It is in-fact 
cal i oe _by yee the actual rupee 
ames and services, that have to be paid for 
pox with the exchange at oe NE more 

1. 10 ae erator pen the amount in 

aye been the cost of the sam 
te., had 5 the exchange between the a 
heen at the lower rate of exactly Rs.10 


the same thin 


3 g another way. In order 


ent of one-tenth £ (ien 2s. or 24d.) 
| Government has, under tho 


a fraction of 
lus fraction 
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: ; eke x separable. But in these accounts and estimates. of 
Es THE ENIGMA OF “LOSS BY EXCHANGE.” a Indian Government the fractional part is entered 
pie SS by itself as the charge for exchange, and the integra] 
By Sm J. B. Pisar. part, one rupee, goes down as the cost of the article 


for which the one-tenth of a £ is paid! ; Í 

Not only does this method of presenting the | 
accounts seem to be without satisfactory justification 
in itself, but it serves to foster the mischievous 
notion that there is a normal rate of exchange, | 
which ought for some reason to obtain between 
Indian money and English money, namely, one: 
rupee for one-tenth of a sovereign ; and that an 
deviation from this rate in the shape of either 
addition to or deduction from the rupee is a matter 
of chance not to. be explained, but to be accepted as 
a loss or a gain, as the case may be. 

Indeed, the natural inference from the Secretary 
of State’s own language would be that in his view 
for every two shillings of what may be termed the 
English expenditure, which costs one rupee, plus a 
fraction, in India, although the Government has 
control of the one rupee, it has no control and no 
foreknowledge in respect of the additional fraction 
of a rupee. And any increase in the fraction beyond 
what was anticipated he sets down as a loss. 

But the question may be fairly asked: if the 
Government of India has, for instance, sustained a 
loss of Rx.2,503,700 during the present financial 
year by reason of*a fall in the exchange, who has 
gained that sum? And if no one can be shown to: 
have gained it, what has become of it ? 

In truth, this sum of rupees, which the Secretary 
of State speaks of as a loss by exchange, is, as has 
been already indicated, only a small portion arbi- 
trarily separated from the total aggregate cost in 
rupees of material and services paid for in England 
—so separated and called a loss attributable to 
exchange because, if the rato of exchange had not 
altered, the cost in rupees of the same sterling ex- 
penditure in England would have beon less by that 
sum. But the rate of exchange between the two 
countries is directly dependent upon the sterling 
prices of things on the one side and tho rupee prices - | 
of things on the other, and alteration in tho rate 
means alteration of some sort in those prices; and | 
the alteration in prices, which brings about the fall | 
in exchange, may be nevertheless such as to leave. | 
the return for the expenditure of ono rupce the same - | 
as it was before, in which caso the so-called “loss”? 
would simply mean increased quantity of material 
and services paid for—in other words, increased 
expenditure in the ordinary sense of the term. SE 

To see how this may be, wo need to look a little 

closely into the leading: features of tho process of 
exchange, 
3 When two countries havo different currencies, 
it is obvious that a money payment cannot be made 
in one of the two directly by means of the coin 0 
the other. : 

Th the case, however, of coin being sent from the — 
one country to the other for tho purpose of making 
Ee avi x can be treated as bullion, and on a 
ae Sold in that character for e& much as it wil 
tch in the currency of the country, the proceed 

g then be directly applied to making th 
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The transaction would be essentially the same, 
whatever the saleable article employed as the 
medium of remittance; and for various reasons it is 
genorally more convenient for the purpose of making 
a money payment in a foreign country to make use 
in the transaction of some other usual merchantable 
commodity rather than coin, or even bullion. 


When the person who has occasion to make the. 


payment himself purchases the commodity in his 
own country, sends it to the other and there procures 
it to be converted by sale into the money required, it 
is plain (speaking generally without taking account 
of the cost of transmission, etc.) that the rate of 
exchange, t.e., the proportion between the amount of 
money expended in the one country to the amount 
of money of which that expenditure procures. the 
command in the other, is identical with the propor- 
tion between the price per unit of measurement of 
the exported commodity in its home market, and the 
price per samo unit of the same commodity in the 
foreign market. 

To take an instance, suppose a quantity of tea is 
in this way made use of for the purpose of effecting 
a remittance from India to England, then it is plain 
that the number of rupees expended in the purchase 
of the tea in India bears the same proportion to the 
number of pounds realized by its sale in England as 
the price of the tea in rupees per case in India bears 
to the price of the tea in pounds per case in England. 

Therefore, the fraction Price Gn Pounds) in England of £] 

price (in rupees) in India 
is the exchange, per rupee, at which this transaction 
of exchange was effected. 

Commonly, no doubt, the person who makes an 
ordinary remittance does not himself undertake the 
work of exporting the necessary commodity for the 
purpose, but instead of ‘doing so he, through the 
agency of a banker or broker, purchases from a 
trader in the shape of a bill of exchange the assign- 
ment of the sale proceeds in the foreign country of 
an exportation already made, or being made, by the 
trader in the way of business. The price at which 
he purchases the bill is of course matter of bargain- 
ing between the parties; but it may be assumed as 
an approximation to it that the trader will at least 
demand as much for the bill as will yield him the 
same profit, or thereabouts, as if his correspondent 
in the foreign country remitted to him the sale pro- 
ceeds in question by purchasing with them a return 
commodity, and sending it to him for sale. And 
were that method adopted the rate of exchange 
would be given, as in the above case, by the propor- 
tion which the price of the imported commodity in 


its country of origin bears to the price which it° 


realizes in “the country to which it is imported—a 
proportion which, it can easily be shown, must be less 
than the proportion between the foreign and home 
prices of the exported commodity, if the trade trans- 
action yields any profit. 

In other words, to recapitulate the results of the 
argument, it may be said that in making a remittance 
of money from India to England by means of a bill 
of exchange, the money paid in India would generally 
bear approximately the same proportion to the 
money to be received in exchange in England, as 
the market price in India of an advantageous trade 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 


commodity sent in ordinary course of commerce 
from England to India bears to the market price of 
the same commodity in England ; while in making 
the remittance by the direct export of a commodity, 
selected for the purpose (which may be silver coin) 
the money paid by the remitter in India bears — 
approximately the same proportion to the money 
to be received in England as the market price im 
India of an advantageous commodity sent specially 
from India to England for sale or conversion into 


money bears to the market price of the same com- 


modity in England; and the proportion in the first 
case is greater than that in the second, which means 
that the rate of exchange is less. 

It is not suggested that these formulas can be 
made use of to obtain numerical results of a practical 
kind; but if the considerations which have led to 
them are substantially sound in fact, they serve to 
show that the question as to the rate of exchange 
between India and England is not that inscrutable 
mysterious thing which the Secretary of State 
represents it to be, but in itself (to put the matter 
briefly) merely expresses a general relation between 
the silver prices of commodities in India and their 
gold prices in England. 

From the foregoing we learn that a fall in ex- 
change in making remittances from India to Eng- 
land may be due either to increase in the general pur- 
chasing power of gold, or diminution in the general 
purchasing power of silver, or a combination of both. 

If it be assumed (as it commonly is by those who 
argue in favour of bimetallism) that the purchasing f 
power of silver in India has not appreciably altered = 7 
during tho variation which has taken place in the ~ 
rate of exchange, except, of course, as regards gold, 
then the fall in the rate must be due solely to 
increase. in the purchasing power of gold; and 
although the number of sovereigns for which a 
given number of rupees will exchange is by this 


cause lessened, their purchasing power is increased 
in approximately the same proportion, and so the a 
expenditure of rupees in India goes just as far as m 


before in discharge of the indebtedness in England. 

In fact, the silver prices of things, whether paid 
for immediately in silver or after a step of exchange 
in gold coin, must by the hypothesis remain un- 
changed. 

But the indebtedness of India in England, which 
has to be discharged through the process of ex- 
change, is in respect of commodities bought or 
services rendered from England on account of India, 
And, therefore, in the caso supposed of a fall im 7 
exchange due solely to increase of the purchasing” 


India in order to discharge the indebtedness i 
England, this is not really attributable to tho alte 
tion in the rate of exchange, but must mean one: 
two things, namely : 

(i) Either that a corresponding additional 
commodities and services has beon 
there has beon additional material 
India to the extent of the additional 

(ii) Or that the gold prices of the comn 
which India has had to 
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tar ’s Explanatory Memorandum affords us 
Pe cheating: put which should be the ave 
of the closest and most searching enquiry on i ie 
part of those who are charged with the responsible 
duty of preparing the Budget Estimate for the year. 
If on the other hand the fall in the rate of pongi 
is assumed to be due to a diminution of the genera 
_ purchasing power of silver, in that case not only ae 
the silver prices of things paid for in Englan 
through the operation of exchange iu gold cuin rise 
in amount, but the immediate silver prices oË things 
in India must generally do so also in the same 
proportion—a consequence of serious import to the 
Government of India inasmuch as a large portion 
‘of the revénue is of a permanently fixed character. 


o o 


- LOOKING BACKWARDS.—[I. 
By A, 0. Hv, C.B. 


$f Our good friend and colleague, The Champion, 
NS of Bombay, in a recent article (un ** Sir R. Lemple’s 
~ Bominiscences of the Indian Mutiny’) with which I 

am generally in accord, introduces a remark which I 

fear may lead to serious misconceptions in a genera- 

tion unborn when the troubles of 1857-58 super- 
= voned. He says, speaking of these: 

«Tt was never a mere military mutiny that shook the British 
dominion in India to its foundations and went nigh to over- 
throw it.” : 
~ Now if he only means that the plot was not 
absolutely wholly a military one, and that there were 

non-military wire-pullers, heisunquestionably correct, 
but if he means, and this is what must readers will 
conclude, that the people of India tovk an appre- 
_ ciable part in originating the couspiracy, or even in 
aiding and abetting it when it had developed, he is, 
believe, sadly misinformed. 

I was in India seven years before the disturbances 
commenced, I was right through them, in the very 
vortex of the cyclone. I had always been on the 
most friendly and intimate terms with Indians of all 
mks, and from the day the outbreak commenced at 
rut (for none of us understuod the significance 
the Barackpore mutiny) and for at least twenty- 
ars subsequently, 1 never lost a single oppor- 
of probing to the utmost limits possible, the 

his terrible cataclysm. 1 have scone 
ussed the subject with simply thou- 

He more intelligens elders, in the North- 
ces, Oudh; the Punjab, Rajputana, the 

5; nd Central india—with Hindus 
inces, peasants, merchants, law- 


pulses, seeds and cotion, were cfl.at on the Jumma 


— Chief Commi 


-~ and told +! 


Of course, as this mutiny suspended all civil 
authority, numbers of criminals, both those at large i 
at the moment and those released frum our gaols by 


` the mutineers, touk advantage of this summary 


sheathing of the sword of justice to reap an easy 
harvest; but even of these the vast majority never 
really joined the svldiery, never actively Operated 
azainst us, but contented themselves with plundering 
their weaker fellow-countrymen. 

No doubt a number of the lower class Mussul- 
mans, customs anil revenue peous, burkandazeg 
(policemen), butchers, weavers, aud the like, a huge 
number, but certainly in the aggregate not amount- 
ing to two per cent. of the Mussulmans of ludia, 
believing that the rule of the King of Delhi wag 
about to be re-established, made off to that old- 
Mussulman capital, here and there committing 
excesses before starting. or en roule. A 

No doubt some of the cattle-thieviug tribes, Ahirs, 
Mewatees, Meenas, Mevs, and the like, who had 
always given trouble under the emperors, again 
relapsed into their olu evil ways; as also a portun, 
only a small portion, of the people of Oudh stuck 
to their hereditary chiels, the Telooquedars, and 
fought against us. 

No doubt here aud there chiefs who had been, or 
conceived they had been, unjustly treated turned 
against us with their immediate foliowing; but when 
all allowances, aud these are mauy (too numerous to 
record in detail), are made, the fact remains that 
even at the worst time, before Delhi had fallen, uot 
one per cent. of the population of Ludia were hostile 
either to British rule or to Europeans. 

Equality is it a fact that even in a place like 
Oudh the greatest of the Talvoquedars had uo tore- 
warning of what was coming. Rájá Man Singh! 
deplored to me that it ali came upon him like a bolt 
from the blue, so that he had been able to make no 
preparations, though, able man as he was, when it 
had cowe he s-izeu ihe opportunity that oftered aud 
made the best of in When Rajd Man Singh of 
Oudh had had no foreknowledge ot the outbreak, all 
who knew the wan and the position he held in the 
very heart of what, m those days, was, owlug to the 
recent deposition of the Nawan, or King of Oudh, 
the greatest centre. of disaffection in the whole 
ewpire. will a once realise what an absolutely 12- 
finitesimal facnon ot the Indiaus can have had  } 
the shgitest mklag of what was coming. As ® 
matter of fact, ali over Upper ludia estates were 
bemg bought, new houses built, 1 ew groves planted; 
large orders for goods had been sent down to 
Calcutta, thousands of boats loaded with gram, 


__———— 


ay T bad a special connexion with Man Siugh and the oe 
alooqu: dars. They had been most unjustly trcaied. al 

had strongly, advocated their cause in Various papara; ana 

when Sir C. Winefield, who had b œ figttivg tor Nee 

Neon, was leaving ludia. be brought he ee 

Ee Ban Man Singh und Tujunamnsl Ti: orein. rud ihe 
ary, Dukhinarangi, Mookerjes, over to me at Biani 

hem theneeforth 10 consult mwe 1u ali their difticul Me 

X rement WE 
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tia oe until ar, last an equitable urrat 
ought, b Was effected equitable to all parties is 

but as it proved, owing to the wording 
l . vather more and the rayiila Ii 
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and Ganges, and everywhere marriages were being 
solemnised and arranged ; forts had been allowed to 
go into disrepair, an'i not one single nobleman, that 
T could learn of, from Meerut to Allahabad, which 
includes the whole central stage of the struggle, had 
added a single man to his retainers or had the 
remotest idea that the poor old softly snoozing 
“Pax Britannica” was ahout to be so summarily 
ejected from her comfortable cot. 

I have said that not one per cent of the population 
was even at the worst time hostile either to our 
rule or to Europeans, and some of the proofs 
of these points are these. As to the first, in 
the course of less than twelve months, we were 
able to enlist a quarter of a million troops, levies, 
police and guards, horse and foot. who all re- 
mained faithful during the great and prolonged 
crisis, and many of whom really fought like heroes. 
Now these men were drawn from the people, and 
had the people been even our passive ill-wishers, 
these men would not have risked their lives in what, 
when at least half of them enlisted, was believed to 
be a losing cause. As to the second, every Huro- 
pean, wo could escape into the country, get out, in 
fact, of the clutches of the soldiery, the criminals, 
the butchers and fanitical low-class Mussulmans of 
the towns. was saved. Everywhere the villagers 
sheltered them, hid them, fed them, and as soon as 
possible, piloted them, more or less disguised, through 
the stormy waves of the revolt to one of those rare 
island-like oases where England still had a foot- 
hol. 

But it may be objected that a great deal of fighting 
went on all over the country, even in quite rural 
villages This is quite true. In the first place, huge 
bands of daenits, the late tenants of our innumer- 
able broken jails, roamed the country openly attack- 
ing ha'ulets and even large villages. One leader, by 
name Alledad Khan Mewati, whom we afterwards dis- 
posed o! satisfactorily, had under him a force of 2,000 
men and four guns, and numbers of villages that he 
attacked fought him for days, and in many instances 
compelled him to sheer off, after no little loss. Again, 


all government heing suspended old quarrels were- 


resumed where they had been left off filty odd 
years before, and, most fruitful source of all fighting 
and troubles, hundreds, nay thousands, of landholders 
who had lost their villages under our usury laws and 
civil court processes, attempted to regain possession 
of their ancestral acres, and though the new holders 
not unfrequently tried to fight ths matter out with 
the help of men hired in the towns, the villagers 
usually sided with their old proprietors and the tinal 
result not unfrequently was the prematare, Sut not 
lamented, decease of the usurer, ton often a forger and 
cheat as wellas a money-lender. Yes, there was a pro- 
digious amount of fighting aud villaye buming and 
all that, throughout the Doab especially, but that 
was not directed against us, nor did it lead to danger 
to Europeans, On the contrary, when a fugitive 
European arrived, where two villages were busily 
fusillading each other, the fight would be suspended, 
both sides would bring him food aud drink and give 
him a cot to rest upon, and send him on his way 


with guides to the next important villa poe 
ad passed 


resuming their engagement when he h ; 
quite out of range. 000 Gini ase 


a Anas 


So far, therefore, as the entire population 
concerned the outbreak was a mere military mutin 
and despite the individual chiefs, potentates, and 
nobles who had suffered more or less unjustly at our 
hands, and who in this outbreak deemed that an 
opportunity of redressing those wrongs had been 
sent by Heaven, joining actively against us, ab no 
time was one per cent. of the population hostile, but 
even at the worst the immense mass of the people 
were actively or passively on our side, and iriendly 
both to our rule and ourselves individually. in 

It is well that this should be clearly realised, well 
that England should remember the immeasurable: 
debt of gratitude that she owes to India’s millions, ~ 
who stood by her in those days of danger and distress 
—danger and distress due entirely to her own un: 
wisdom, and alas, injustice as well. 


LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT IN MADRAS. 


By ALEXANDER ROGERS. 
Late of the Bombay Civil Service. 


With reference to the answers, relating to the 
Land Revenue Administration of the Madras Pre- 
sidency, given to Sir W. Wedderburn in the House 
of Commons by the Secretary of State for India on 
the 19th instant, it may be interesting to your 
readers to learn a few details, to enable them to 
understand more fully the causes that have led to ~ 
the present state of affairs. “ 

-In a rayatvári settlement, that is to say, one in 
which the State contracts for the payment of land 
revenue directly with individual cultivators in place 
of heads of villages, it is necessary to assess the 
lands field by field, as cach tenant holds on an 
average only four or five acres. After an accurate 
measurement of such fields, the quality of the soil 
of each must be ascortained by the classification of 
that soil, and according to that quality a money 
assessment has to be imposed on the feld as the” 
rent to be paid to the State. y s 

I wish to describe the processes under which these i 
two indispensable operations are carried out in 
Madras according to the instructions laid down in 
the authorised Manual. i- 

Land is supposed to come under one or other 
five orders: these are (1) the regar or black cott 
soil; (2) the red ferruginous ; (3) the arenaceou 
(4) the alluvial and permanently i ; and ( 
the calcareous. Each order is divided into classes 
the exceptional inte two, the others into threasa 
The class of a soil is determined by the qui 
clay it contains, meaning by clay that in 
matter which is tormed by the com 
minuto particles of the primitive earths 
mattor in a state of decay (N.B.—This 
quoted word for word from the Mu 
three soil classes are “clay,” Gi 
Clay soils of each series (order) 
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sand and clay, where doubtful, are tested by. dissolu- 
l The classes again are „subdivided 


tion in water. i 
Et into. sorts, tho sort being determined on the same 
= consideration as the class. From the first, Govern- 
ag ttempt at making an 


is ment has deprecated any atte 
{= accurately scientific classification of soils. The 
te ew and based on tangible 


classes adopted are fe 
differences of soil; for the most part eye, finger, 
and thumb, are the Glassifier’s only guides, and the 


nearest approach to a scientific method that is 
allowed him is when in cases of doubt he tests for 
clay by simple methods which give its bulk or 
weight, but do not indicate its chemical composition. 
Now, is this method of classification simple, prac- 
tical, and trustworthy? Letting alone the absurdity 
‘that lowly-paid native classifiers (or any classifiers, 
for that’ matter) can be trusted to go through 
thousands of fields to ascertain, either by manipula- 
tion or dissolution in water, whether a lump of soil 
-contains under 33, over 33, or over 66 per cent. of 
so-called clay, a fact which could not be ascertained 
= without weighing the sample of earth, evaporating 
the water, and weighing the residue, the method is 
chemically wrong, for the phosphates.and nitrates 
which give a soil its fertility, as well as the salts that 
diminish it, are soluble in water, and would, there- 
fore, disappear from the calculation. 

The system, moreover, is, as far as the instructions 
for classification go, extremely faulty in not taking 
pa poe other deteriorating influences that take 
from the value, such as want of. depth (a most 
penn consideration in a rocky country), sloping 
surface that all rj rains 
Rees. ons water an the rains to wash away 

, impregnation with salt, too great an admix- 
aoe of gravel, ete. Me 
ver the orders of soil are im 
: ; perfectly defined. 
There is no such thing as “permanently improved,” 
on the Madras manual lays down in No. 4, for the 
No. 4, 
effect of no manure lasts for ever. If the definition 
is meant to apply to land turned from unirrigated t 
irrigated, or embanked or i di ite i 
RDS AS Talko “eh mproved in that kind of 
Perel order of a on why it should be reckoned a 
_ But suppose all th 
ese pr rani 
a ht to describe them a a Si A 
eld in its soil must belong t a 
(Gp a e cand) ot g to one of three classes 
: sabe tetris D ) of one of five orders (regar 
i ena 5 ` ? 
improved and Elonen ey 
fifteen different ene. ei To EE nu e 
bélong, and a poorl Ber ee ty Sou may 
~ 20 rupees a a classifier on, perhaps, 10 to 
_ this that his so-called wat a E Aado 
similar vessel is not OE etet tubo or 
eerie out by weighing the 
pi T part of a field tested 
ction by his supervising 


o Hamilton 
lacking in 
dis 


prove any on® of ' the figures given in Sir W 
\Wedderburn’s questions further than two little slips 
which may be accounted for by printers’ errors, for 
they were all taken from the Madras Revenue 
reports. When he said that the Madras Govern- 
ment hoped to report shortly, he did not tell the 
House, as he should have if ho wished to state the 
real facts of the case, that the matter has been 
before them already over three years. Again, in 
quoting the number of evictions for 1883 and 1890 
he buried the fact that those for 1891-2 were 11,118 
for 1892-3 12,400 and for 1893-4 14,198. : 
I proceed now to the system of assessment itself, 
The most superficial observer ‘passing over a few 
acres of standing crops in auy part of the world cans 
not fail to see the great differences there are in 
these crops even in adjoining fields, notwithstanding 
the apparently identical geological and climatic 
circumstances. Anyone walking over the same 
ground when bare of crops would see at a glance 
sufficient to account for such differences in the 
marks of runlets of water caused by the natural flow 
of the drainage and variety in colour ot soil, which 
would be accentuated if he examined its texture on 
the surface, or digging a little deeper (say eighteen 
inches, the least depth to which fertile soil should go) 
found a substratum, more or less near to that surface, 
of stone, or impervious clay, or sand, or other untfertile 
substance. Ifin a space of a few acres there are 
such differences to be seen, those to be found in 
thousands of square miles of country, in which 
geological and climatic circumstances must vary 
immensely, must be altogether beyond calculation. 
Notwithstanding this, the Madras system of assess- 
ment is to this day based on the supposed average 
produce of soils, complicated, alter deduction of from 
one-fourth to one-sixth to allow for vicissitudes of 
seasons, by conversion of that produce into money at 
an average of prices of the principle varieties of 
grain for a period of twenty years, and, by deduction 
irom the money value thus arrived at, of the average 
expense of cultivation per acre such as the cost of 
agricultural cattlo and of Jene keep, seed, hire of 
labour (permanent and temporary), implements, 
manure and transplanting. Some of these items, 
ue Be ibo cort Ca ennio and farm tools, have 
EA vided and spread over moro than 
fee of these elaborate processes of caleu- 
: st be a curiosity, and their mere enumeré 
tion, carried out, as they are, over experiments On 
ae to the number of 2,000 or 8,000 in a single 
ee ey pipes: to convince anyone not under 
ane 0. t e magic of figures of the imprac 
nature of the system of thus assessing the 
proper pons of individual fields, which are taken & ; 
Peete ae called the not produce, after 
Each field h eae ; Rhee | 
Taba of ee an the meanwhile been oer 
mentioned. Toh en categories of soil already 
AA oasis: eld having thus been ascertain” 
(what the latter t ort geologically and agricultura 
EN r term means it is difficult to wader- — 
mee? he amount of the money value of tho 
ot produce of that sort having b fixed in the 
manner desorbed above, iio caid that the tonanti 
anes aboye, it is said that the tonat 
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knows how much he will have to pay, that is, 50 per 
cent. of the money valus of the net produce fixed 
for his particular sort. If such is the case, he and 
the classer will not be long in coming to terms as to 
the nature of the entry to-be mado against his field, 
and the slight chance of detection when one that 
ought to be (say) ‘“‘Regar—clay—Ist sort,” is re- 
corded as “3rd sort—sand,” when the imperfect 
water test already described is supposed to have 
been applied, will be run. 

A consideration of the distance of the field from 
the village site and water, an clement that, in the 
people’s eyes, greatly affects the value of a field, 
appears to be omitted altogether from the calcu- 
lation. Again, no one but the settling officer 
should know till the last moment how the whole 
of a village will be affected as regards its rates of 
assessment by its proximity to or distance from 
markets for the sale of produce, or by the greater or 
less certainty of the rainfall in consequence of the 
vicinity of hills or forests. If some rayats have the 
chance, it is not in their nature not to attempt to bribe 
in order to get his rent lowered, and the system de- 
scribed gives him the chance with little fear of 
detection, for, as pointed out above, the water 
test, even if honestly carried out, is entirely 
fallacious. 

I do not speak without book in denouncing this 
system of assessment, as I have been doing officially 
to the India Office authorities for over three years, 
for it was tried in Bombay and condemned about 
fifty years ago. Notwithstanding this, Madras has 
persevered in it, with the result that there are still 
about 33 millions of acres of assessed land lying 
waste and unprofitable to the State, tenants by the 
thousand are evicted every year im order to realise 
the land revenue, and when their property is put up 
to auction the greater portion has to be bought in 
by Government for want of bidders, what is sold 
fetching at the forced sales about one fourth of its 
estimated value. 

Is it not time that some decided steps should be 
taken to put a stop to this disastrous state of affairs, 
when cotton duties have to be imposed in order to 
make the Indian budgét balance? Madras men 
have said to me that the people evicted are specu- 
lators who take up land without any intention of 
holding it beyond a year or two, whilst the strength 
it has acquired through lying fallow may last. If 
such were the case, why should they not give it up 
of their own accord instead of having to be evicted, 
and .why should they expose themselves to tho 
risk of their property being seized and sold for a 
quarter of its estimated value? If the land were 
equitably assessed, with a margin for landlord’s 
profits, would they not continue to hold it and let it 
lie fallow when it required to be so left? The truth 
of the case is that the land is rack-rented under the 
system described, and it is not worth tho tenants’ 
while to hold it. The whole system requires to be 
abolished, and one more profitable both to the State 
and its tenants, as it oxists in Bombay, adopted. 


[Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P., as will be seen from “Our 
London Letter,” has asked for & full Return of Evictions 7 
in the Madras Presidency for each of the years 18! 
1898-4.—Ep. Inpra.] > 


THE ABOLITION OF TRIAL BY. JUR 


By A. Nuypy. 


The Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill is 
pending before the Legislative Council of India, 
though there are good reasons for anticipating t 
the obnoxious clause interfering with the so-called 
finality of verdicts given by juries in certain cases 
will be withdrawn, no announcement to that effect — 
has yet been made by the Government of India, and 
the probability is that in some modified form an 
attempt will be made by the Legal Member to get 
it passed by the Legislature. Sir Alexander Miller, 
in his latest utterance before the Council, stated that 
if in Committee the retention of this section wero 
objected to, he would move its rejection. But the 
ways of the Government of India are devious, and it 
can never be confidently predicted what will happen. 
Besides, it is desirable that English readers should — 
be apprised of the utter disregard shown by the — 
Government of India for the rights and the feelings 
of the people, in its attempt practically to deprive 
thom of the privilege of trial by jury, such as it is 
at present. For, strictly speaking, this privilege as 
understood in Europe is rigidly confined to cases 
tried by the High Courts of India in the exercise of 
their original criminal jurisdiction. This jurisdic- 
tion is exercised with reference to all offences of a 
serious nature occurring in the Presidency towns 
(Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay), and with referenco 
to offences committed by European British subjects — 
outside the Presidency towns. So far as Indians 
outside the Presidency towns are concerned, the 
privilege of trial by jury is subject to the following 
limitations and disabilities :— A zA 1: 

(a) In the North-Western Provinces, Punjab, 

Central Provinces, and some of the minor 
dependencies, a trial by jury is not permitted 
at all. : f 
(6) In the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras Pre- 
sidencies it is permitted only in certain 
districts, and ‘as regards certain offen 
specially notified by the local governme 
(c) The verdict given by juries is not final, for if 
the sessions judge disagree with it, he may, — 
under sec. 307 of the Criminal Procedu 
Code, ‘‘submit the case to the High Cour 
recording the grounds of his opinion, 
when the verdict is one of acquittal, stai 
the offence which he considers to have 
committed.’ Tho High Court in 
with the case ‘‘may acquit or c t 
accused of any offence of which the 
could have convicted him, . . . and if it 
victs him may pass such sentence 
have been passed by the court o; 
Such are the great privileges which 
offence tosonve English officials. Wh 
on the one hand is agitating for tl 
hy jury, the Government on the 


tion. raised such a storm of indignation and 
ar A that the Government of india had 2 
appoint a special commission and in deference to t ? 
" views of this commission, the late Lieut.-Governor 0 
 Bengai withdrew his notification. The Government 


of India is now attempting to curtail the existing 


- ‘Jaees of the people, restricted as they are. 

i Pere a the nei which have induced the 
Government of India to take this step ? Ostensibly 
the object is to provide against perverse verdicts 
‘which, it is alleged, are given by juries in certain 

~_casss—in other words, to provide against verdicts 

‘which do not commend themselves to the executive 

authorities. To deal with perverse verdicts the 

"existing provisions of the law are ample and ade- 

_ quate, for the High Courts acting under section 307 

have always reversed such verdicts. But it is in 

reality the construction put on this section by the 

_ High Courts which has led the Government to seek a 
modification of the existing Jaw. The executive 

“authorities are of opinion that the High Courts put 
a very narrow construction on that section, and thus 

~ abstain from interfering with the verdict of a jury, 

] when in the exerciso of their legal powers they would 

ave done well to set it aside. The Government 
would have been pleased if the High Courts, after 
reviewing the whole of the evidence, had confirmed 

_ the verdict of the jury if they agreed with it, or set 

it aside if they disagreed with it. But the judges 
of the High Court act on quite another principle: 
they. have uniformly held that they will not set aside 

_ the verdict of a jury merely because they do not 
_ agree with it, but only in such cases as they find it 

to be clearly and manifestly wrong and perverse. 

To tie the hands of the High Court, it is proposed 
to amend Sec. 303 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
which is as follows :— A 
“The jury s i TE hi 

© lo aocased a triedy and the Judge may ask theres, gues 
tions as are necessary to ascertain what their verdict is.”’ 7 

In other words, the jury is to bring in a verdict 
of guilfy or 10¢ guilty, but if there be an 

ambiguity in their verdict the judge may try to eee 
by airther questions; otherwise he must accept it. 

‘allowing n ou proposed to substitute the 

(a) The judge may require the ju ai, 

ane? Se tag 2 jury to return a a 

Soe fe nace re SREY oy pata ge 
te Plies, in accordance with ouch ana ee 
accused adeta Aa A such findings, the 
by Mei laving been convicted or acquitted 


4b d 
iter a general verdict has been returned, if j i 
Dew cy, : the d 
ub hese as he = oue with which he should or TOG 
greemi mes © may require the jury further to return 
Sn any question or questions of fact on which 


ee termine whether to agree or disagree 


ee has been returned under the above 


any further infofmation on any 

the jury to return a Farha 
8 of fact, and shall then 
of acquittal or of conviction 
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introduced by the new Bill. It is no exaggeration 
to say that in the hands of a clever judge a jury 
might, under these provisions, be induced to bring 
in any verdict which the judge might wish. 5, 

But is there any foundation for the allegation that 
Indian juries are in the habit of returning perverse 
verdicts? Taking Bengal as an instance we find, 
by reference to the report of the High Court on the 
Criminal Administration of that Province, that in 
the year 1894 the number of persons tried by jury 
was 464, and their verdict in respect to 407 persons 
was approved by the sessions judge, and disapproved 
in respect of 57, ùen as regards 12 per cent. of the 
cases. Acting under Sec. 307 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, the sessions judge made a reterence to 
the High Court as regards 39 persons. Ot the cases 
so referred; 28 were heard and decided by the High 
Court, and in 11 cases the verdict of the jury was 
upheld, but in 17 cases 1t was reversed. ‘l'hus we 
find that the number of cases in which the High 
Court, disagreeing with the jury, set aside their 
verdict was 2°5 percent. of the total number of 
cases decided by the jury, or, taking ito account — 
the cases not reported by the sessions judges but 
with the verdict ın which he disagreed, we tind that 
the High Court could not pussivly have set aside 
more than 4'5 per cent..of the total number vf cases. 
But if we look at the statistics for the lust ten ) ears 
relating to the decisions uf sessions judges with the 
aid of assessors, it will be found that vu an average 
28 per cent. of these cases were reversed. : 

It is a peculiar fact that where public opinion is 
unanimous in condemning certain exisung abuses, 
the Government of India 1s slow in moving tu correct 
these abuses; but it is eager to bring abuut changes 
im respect of matters about which there has been no 
complaint. The people ot India are praying for the 
Separation of the executive and judicial tunctions 
exercised by certain magistrates, and the Govern- 
ment, though convinced of the reasonableness of the 
prayer, turns a deaf ear to ir. Yet whereas there is 
a consensus of opinion as to the satisfactury results 
of trial by jury, the Guyernmenut is auxivus prac- 
tically to do away with it., Even assuming that it 
has been a failure, it is the peuple who sutter by it. 
How comes it, then, that they, do nut compiain? 
Journals of all shades and representing all cummu: 
nities have united in protestiuy against the propused 
modification in the law as bemg reactionary an 
uncalled for.. Indignation mestugs have been hold = 
in different parts of the country, unreservedly CoD- 
demuing the Government for attempting to yutoriorð 
with the long established rights of the peuple. 


trial by jury is a failure, then some explanation — $ 


onae to be forthcuming why those whu are its 
ane should display such a unanimity in uphol@s i 
bringing in the Crimmmal Pruceaure Uode Amend- i 
ment Bul the Government says :— 5 
“The object of the Bill i : tha 

; e Bill is to give effect to such of tha 
recommendations made by the Jury Commission of 1894 


have been appr 
ioe approved by t} ` : 3 it d 
Majesty's Secretary of Kais E mae 
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object the obtaining of a special verdict. They 
say: -n 

“ We are not in favour of any alteration in the present law, 

which provides sufficient means for obtaining a verdict, and 
we think that there are strorg objections to anything of the 
nature of a cross-exsmination of the jurors as to details of a 
case so as to obtain their opinions on portions of the evidence. 
... . We haye considered anxiously whether it is practicable 
to enable the judge to direct the jury to return a special 
verdict on issues. ‘This proposal is supported by-high autho- 
rity, and we are fully sensible of the advantage it would te to 
the High Court in referred cases to have a special instead of 
general verdict to deal with, but we have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that such a procedure would be liable to-create 
greater evils than it would remedy.” 
This is the opinion of a Commission presided over 
by a judge of the High Court who, as.a civilian, 
had filled for a number of years the office of Sessions 
Judge. ‘Iwo of the members of the Commission 
were respectively an ex-judge of the High Court, 
who had acted as Chief Justice of Bengal, and Sir 
Griffith Evans, one of the leading barristers of the 
Calcutta High Court, who is a persona grata with the 
Government of India, haying been for a number of 
years successively nominated to a seat in the Legis- 
lative Council. 

The Government of India is undoubtedly in a 
peculiar predicament. Its views have been repu- 
diated by the Commission appointed by itself, and 
the judges of the High Court are no more inclined 
to give it their support. The Bengal High Court 
judges 
‘do not recommend any change in the law, believing as they 
do that such a change would be followed by practical difti- 
culties of an embarrassing and far-reaching nuture.”’ 

The Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court records 
a minute in which the other judges concur to the 
following effect : z 

“ As to the proposed amendment to empower the sessions 

judges to require a special verdict on particular issues of fact, 
there is no reason why it should be exercised in one case rather 
than in another, and the result will be that jurors will virtually 
be called upon to give their reasons, and would thus differ but 
little, if at all, from assessors. I agree with the Commission 
that such a procedure will be liable to create greater evils 
than it would remedy.’’ 
And, alas for the Government! even the sessions 
judges are not unanimous in expressing a desire, for 
an amendment, for some of them have written 
strongly to` deprecate any modification of the exist- 
ing law. Under these circumstances it would be 
matter for no surprise if Sir Alexander Miller were 
finally to withdraw the obnoxious clause from the 
Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill now pending 
beforé the Council. He would do well to take that 
course. But why, in the name of common sense, 
was the clause inserted ? 


ENGLISH IGNORANCE OF INDIA. 


By AN INDEPENDENT POLITICIAN. 


India is a veiled secret, a mere metaphysical 
problem to most Englishmen. Startling eyents push 
aside the veil and transform the metaphysical into the 
real, with an immense, healthy, if momentary, shock 
to our common sense. Famine or riot, a irontier 
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war, or a deficit in the revenue, comes along, and 
for a time we are all amazed at our own ignorance. 
At first this ignorance seems criminal, becaus 
convicts us of negligence and stupidity, and then w 
begin to excuse ourselves because India is so far 
away, so vast, so miraculous a problem, and we fy ~ 
to the so-called experts, who are delighted to cram 
us with what they know, to lull us into confidence 
in their ability, and to assure us that we had better 
attend to our own affairs. How can we know any- 
thing of India if we have never lived there, if we 
have never fought there, if we have never had a 
share in ruling her? Then we are treated to 
dogmatic utterances which we are told we ought to 
accept, unquestioned, on pain of being regarded as 
irrational; and probably we doze off again into a 
sweet sense of the necessary finiteness of our own 
knowledge and the value of official assertions. 

The fact is that we are discouraged in our investi- 
gations, if not bewildered, by the greatness of many 
Indian problems. Few politicians of an independent 
turn of mind have not been brow-beaten and silenced 
in this fashion. If a man wishes to take a clear 
common sense view for himself, he is regarded as cafe 
something of a fanatic. A common sense view of * 
Indian questions, indeed! Why the experts, as they = 
call themselves, are up in arms at once against such j 
a revolutionary tendency. It must not be permitted. 
The secrets of India must be kept, as a rule, from 
the profane eyes of the vulgar multitude. It is a 
place to which we send governors, civil servants, 
soldiers, and missionaries, with an occasional wide- 
awake traveller who is always jumped upon for his 
mistakes, if he makes any, and for rudeness if he 
ventures to call a spade a spade. When officials 
return we can question them, in a submissive frame 
of mind, and difference from them is held to be an 
obvious absurdity, so that we remain in a curious 
kind of comatose ignorance, and the men who 
govern dumb millions in India expect to meet with 
persons as intellectually submissive in England. 
The exercise of common sense is denied tous. It 
has been my experience on many occasions. Tt has 
been the experience of hundreds of others, We ~ 
want a common sense view, and we cannot get it. 
What we are always invited to accept is official 
expert opinion, wrapped up for us in pretty paper, 
as if it were a packet of cigarettes. 

I shall be told that this is an exaggeration. 
answer is that English opinions are always blunted, 
English investigations discouraged, English criti- 
cisms pushed aside by this amazing superiority 6! 
the experts. We are asked to be as docile ; 
Hindus, to be as ready to applaud; and when w 
cannot applaud, becauso we do not understand, 
be thankful that, in our ignorance, there g 
men at hand who can give us their | 
freely. I say that this is a danger avd a te 
to us, and a.danger and a discredit n 
home it leads to mental sloth, indife 1 
to accept any silly excuse for expenditu 
less policy. It makes the experts a u 
from the masses of the Eng 
senso cf responsibility. J 
enlightened civil o 

is 
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that we find ourselves wondering whether it ever 
exists at all. To most English politicians, in fact, 
there is no such thing as Indian opinion, or there 

“ought not to be, outside of the governing or the 

military class. I defy any one to call this a common 
= sense view. But I ought to say that a curious 
Wi admission is often made the better to beguile us 
A into complacency. Bazaar opinion is scornfully 
i referred to as if it were tho only kind of opinion to 
be got at—a wild, reckless, infantile kind of prattle 
that is to be always ignored. Contrast this with 
official enlightenment, calm, benignant, opulent, 
‘ and then judge for yourselves, is the advice given. 
$ The danger of this state of things is real. If 
ria common-sense English opinion does not make itself 
heard and felt, is not cultivated and strengthened, 
common-sense Indian opinion, of the best kind, will 
not be respected either. Just now it is the fashion 
jn India to laugh at Lancashire opinion because it is 
interested, selfish, mercenary. But the general 
opinion of England which finds expression, if I may 
so describe it, in dumb acquiescence in independent 
finance, is a great power. Were it as strong on 
other questions, were it as sure on frontier questions, 
were it as clear on Indian political and social ques- 
tions, what a power it would be! It can only be- 
come real by a common-sense study of Indian ques- 
tions, by something like a revolt against the refined 
despotism of officialism and expertism, and by a free 
discussion of whatever happens in our Indian Empire 
as concerning our morality, our political position in 
the world, our possible future. In a word, if we 
want to develop true enlightened common-sense 
opinion in India, we must begin by resolving to set 
the example of emancipation from the thralls of our 
official personages at home. 

The theory of our government in India requires 
the exercise of intellectual manhood. The old 
pory, now getting ragged and rent, was that we 
a eae the interests of England, as conqueror 


and interests, 
is only a show. It ass 

i : Es umes , 
_ ignorance in India, the same mild-eyed. meekness 


until quite recent] habi i 
my contention is that Jt ae 


» put in, 


- cloth alone. 


Indians think and feel upon questions vital to their 
financial, political, and social well being. 

The security for this efficiency is only to be found 
in the removal of the dense ignorance of English- 
men. Thero is no other way of getting rid of the 
dominance of what is often narrow, prej udiced, but 
still considered expert opinion. Personally, I have 
constantly striven to get at the bottom of map: 
Indian problems in an independent way, and when I 
have come across any pert official, I have managed 
to hold my own, and: sometimes events have proved 
my case. I want my countrymen to bestir them- 
selves in view of their responsibilities, and to pay 
more attention to the frontier, financial, and internal 
questions of the Indian Empire. Parliament will 
then be influenced for good. India will feel the 
effect of this new spirit, official opinion will become 
less dogmatic. The old theory of rule and the new 
will be blended into some clearer system. The 
English conscience will quicken the Indian con- 
science, and be sharpened by it in turn. Tho great 
secret will: be unveiled, the problem will become 
a real one, the. future will be clearer and more 
luminous. 


“ALL MEMBERS FOR INDIA”! 


[Frox an Inprin CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The agitation on the question of the cotton duties 
has entered upon another phase. Public mectings, 
attended by both Hindus and Muhammadans with 
a sprinkling of Europeans, have been held in 
different cities. in India, and have passed resolu- 
tions to boycott all imported cloth, and have pledged 
themselves to wear only the produce of Indian looms. 
The Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona, perhaps the most 
influential political association in India, has solemnly 
resolved. to desist from the use of English-made 
stuffs. The vernacular press is preaching a similar 
crusade, and is supported by some of the English 
papers. A quotation from each will suffice. Says 
the Muhratta, published in Poona :— 


(3 
i rake an oath, a holy oath, by the love you bear to India, 
Aa 3 joo memory of your heroic Aryan ancestors, that as 
GERE as Great Britain does not wipe off the disgracezul spot of 
is m: me that disfigures-her name, that as long as India 
T A th : shuttlecock of party politics in. England, that.as 
ee ae e people of this:country are not treated as men who 
bele oF ik wee t to all thatan Englishman delights in as sub- 
A als Se: 1 gety Qusen Victoria, India will have nothing 
IRS c ae which has. been produced and stained by: 
MWanelisaton Ji Pov rather to die'than: touch one inch of. 
supply th: cloth. There is energy enough in the country to 

ipply the TA of its people. Use Indian cloth and Todien 

St every one who buys one yard of British clot 
eas ea aitor to his Soniye be shunned as- & 
worthy of ouster, Beloved countrymen, rise up in a manner 
Indians ea cause, convince a Christian people, how 
emulate the a suffer with more than Christian fortitude, 
war to th patriotic Irish and the heroic American, declare 2 

© death with the commerce of Lancashire.” 


And the Indian Mirror (Calcutta) writes : 


“ Let i 
that ae Bee bonn from one end of the country to the other 
and that we Peel going to accept legislation of this sort, 
Wrongs are viet ae to continue our protests against it till our 
cannot anes i and our grievances remedied. And if we 
overnment of Ing., Pest to the conscience of either the 
of India or the Secretary of State, or even Parlia- i 


ion, Haridwar. 
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ment, the remedy in this one matter at least lies in our own 
hands. Then the watchwords of this country shall be: 


‘ Boycott Lancashire, and have Swadeshi goods for ever !’”’ 


A correspondent of the same journal closes a long 
letter as follows: 

“Does England propose to drive India to despair in the 
same way? (referring to America and Ireland). Let her 
beware! God forbid that she should ever bungle and blunder 
in the same way here. Forin Ireland she has to deal with 
a few millions only, whereas here she has got to deal with 
hundreds of millions. It is the pinching poverty of the people 
that so terribly convulsed France, and led the Fr. nch people to 
resort to most awful acts of violence at about this time last 
century ; and history repeats itself. He is a wise ruler who 
takes lesson from the history of the past.” 

After exhorting England to behave justly and 
generously, the writer proceeds: 

“ But should England refuse to behave properly we Indians 
have a solemn duty to perform. We must in that case stand 
shoulder to shoulder, we must unite as one man, and boycott 
everything English. We must shake oft our sheepish docility, 
and so act as would have done honour to old Rome when Rome 
did honour to mankind. Let Manchester and Lancashire take 
heed in time, or there will be war to the knife between them 
and ourselves. We either ruin them or we-ruin ourselyes—we 
must either do or die.” 

This is the first time in the history of the British 
empire in India that the people have evinced a 
disposition to resent the action of the Indian Govern- 
ment by entering into a combination which, if 
persisted in, is calculated to produce serious conse- 
quences. It will reduce the revenue derived from 
the import duty on cotton goods, it will inflict great 
injury upon British trade, but above all it will 
embitter the feclings of the Indian and the English 
people towards each other. 1 feel sure that neither 
Lancashire vor the British Government ever antici- 
pated that they were raising such a storm or they 
would have paused before they adopted a line of 
conduct which ignores the obligation due by a 
Government to its subjects, and shows a total in- 
sensibility to the feelings of the people. English 
officials profess to be as omniscient as they say they 
are beneficent in their actions. Whilst on the one 
hand they entertain a profound conviction that their 
actions are actuated by the kindest motives, on the 
other hand they are equally certain that they are 
fully and correctly informed of the sentiments the 
people harbour towards them. I emphatically deny 
the truth of either assertion. ‘The Government of 
India may flatter itself that its actions are always 
as just as they are benevolent, but a great many 
intelligent and well-disposed persons are of opinion 
that of late it has shown an utter disregard for fair 
and righteous dealing, and a callous indifference to 
the feelings of the people. Perbaps the deep resent- 
ment it has at last succeeded in rousing will create 
an unpleasant surprise in the official mind and 
disabuse it as to its ability to gauge ike sentiments 
of the people. 

But this is not an unexpected ebullition of feeling 
that we are now witnessing. Recent events had 
rendered it probable that sooner or later these pent- 
up feelings would burst forth. The demeanour of a 
certain class of Europeans and a great many officials 
has irritated and alienated the respectable classes of 
Indians, the charges of assault and murder against 
Englishmen which unfortunately of late have been 
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pretty frequent, and the immunity fromepunishment 
which is the recognised fate of the offender, havo 
roused bitter feelings in the minds of the people, the 
utter disregard for the wishes and the privileges of the 
people shown by attempts at legislation such as that 
on the jury question has swept away the prevailing 
notions of justice and fair-mindedness of the rulers, 
whilst the barefaced manner in which the interests of 
India have been subordinated to the selfish demands 
of ‘Lancashire has excited bitter indignation, and a 
desire for some retaliation at all cost. That the 
people are loyal I do not for a moment doubt, but at 
ihe same time of late their loyalty has received too 
many rude shocks, and they are anything but con- 
tented with their position. For some time past 
there have been indications that they were not dis- 
posed to bear an injustice done to them without 
uttering a remonstrance, and now finding no heed 
paid to their remonstrance in a matter in which 
they were being gratuitously wronged, they are 
concerting plans of retaliation, with which the 
Government itself can find no fault, while no un- 
prejudiced person could deny that they have good 
and substantial reasons for their proposed action. 
What makes the matter more iniquitous is that the 
Secretary of State for India has committed a distinct 
breach of faith with reference to the recent medifica- 
tion of the cotton duties. He had given a promise 
not io take further action till he had heard the | 
Indian side of the question. But without waiting | 
for the representations made by the mill-owners and 
Chambers of Commerce in India, he passed his i 
final orders, thus showing an utter coutempt for the 
people who are the victims of his indecent haste. : 
For what is the result of his action? Whilst it 
grants a fairly large measure of relief to Lancashire, 
it needlessly handicaps the Indian mill industry, 
and the poorest of India’s countless millions are 
taxed to the extent of fifty lakhs of rupees a year. 
And this simply to catch a iew votes from Lancashire. 
So be it. But Lord George Hamilton must not i 
complain if the people combine together and spoil x 
his little plan. : 


Comarentinc in the April number of the Asiatice Quarterly 
Review upon Lord George Hamilion’s answers to questions 
with reference to the invasion of Kefiristan, Dr. G. W. Leit- 
ner writes :—The answers show what little attention has keen 
really paid to the questions put on both sides of the House. 
Even as late as the 3rd March, Lord G. Hamilton practically 
repeated the assurances of the 2erd February whit had the 
effect of lulling the friends of the Kafirs in the Press and 
Parliament into a false security. Yet he had no real authority to 
contradict the announcement, published in the Indian papers, of 
the Afghan Communder-in-Chief that the campaign would be — 
renewed with increased vigour iu the first days of March, As 
a matter of fact, the slanghter began in the South and West of 
Kafiristan, the East having already been depopulated and over 
16,000 of the survivors having alreudy been carried thence into 
village slavery, li Lord Elgin kad no better inform ¥ 
that with which he misled Lord G. Hamilton and 
to mislead the House, the sooner he is recalled the better. 
ever on the 6th March he did telegraph to England about the 
severe fighting and loss in the Rana Valley, and if | Gh. 
Hamilton then knew of it he ought at once to 
cated it to the House, and not waited till one ¢ 
extracted the information frem him on th 
seems to have Leen done to stop the slar 
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of the Kafirs, and nothing, we fear, 
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THE JUDICIARY AND THE EXECUTIVE. 


—_—— 


SPEECH BY MR. MANOMOHAN GHOSE. 


i r ble 
take the following extracts from the valua 
rie delivered by Mr. Manomohan Ghose a sie 
Poona Congress last December in support of H 
resolution praying for the separation of J udicial an 
Executive functions in India: 


jects Committee of this Congress having decided 
that t shoud move the fourth resolution, regarding the separa- 
tion of Judicial from Executive functions in the piroiniskration 
of justice, I feel bound to carry out that direction. At the 
same time, I must confess that I cannot congratulate them n 
the wisdom of iheir choice in selecting me for this purpose. 
have written and said so much on the subject of late years that 
I feel that, from one point of view, I am disqualified from 
discharging the duty satisfactorily, as I cannot say anything 
new. I am glad, however, that the principle which underlies 
the resolution is one regarding which there is not, and never 
has been, any serious difference of opinion. 


A Sounp PRINCIPLE. 


From the days of Lord Cornwallis down to the present time 
English administrators have repeatedly acknowledged the 
soundness of the principle for which we are contending. It is 
now exactly 100 years since the Government of Lord Corn- 
wallis, in the preamble to a regulation of the Governor-General, 

uiblicly recorded that, in the opinion of the Government of 
Tadia, it was exccedingly desirable that revenue officers and 
others performing Executive duties should not be called upon to 
try cases in which they have themselves been mixed up. The 
reform, however, was not then carried out, but in 1861, a few 
years aiter the Mutiny, when the Police Act was under discus- 
sion before the Legislative Council of the Governor-General of 
India. strenuous efforts were made by distinguished English 
oficials to bring about this reform. It was on that oceasion 
that no less eminent a member of the Civil Service than Sir 
Bartle Frere declared that the reform was one which must be 
carried out sooner or Jater, and that the only difficulties in the 
way were ‘prejudices of long standing.” “At that time Mr. 
Sconce, another distinguished member of the Civil Service and 
a judge of the Sudder Court, insisted upon the reform beine 
then carried ont, but he was put off with the assurance that in 
a very tew years the measure which he advocated would 
be carried out. 
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was, as he put it, solely based upon 
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combines Judicial and Executive functions in one officer as 
the mainstay of British power in India.” (Shame,) The 
real objection then is the apprehension on the part of the 
Executive officers that their prestige will suffer if the reform 
we advocate is carried out. I cannot help thinking that the 
vice of our present administration is that justice is too often 
sacrificed at the altar of that bugbear known ag prestise 
(Hear, hear.) I have always understood that the real « main. 
stay of British power in India _was not in a system which 
tended to pervert justice, but in the belief that English courta 
dispensed even-handed justice. I am sure I express the 
opinion of everyone present here when I say that that is the 
true “ mainstay of British` power in India,” and anythin 

which tends to impair that confidence in the minds of the 
people strikes at the root of what is the true “mainstay of 
British power.’ (Cheers.) Not long ago I had Occasion to 
point out to the present Secretary of State for India, who did 
me the honour of granting me an interview in London, that 
the general fecling among my countrymen was that justice 
was unattainable when the prestige of any public officer wag 
involved. In saying so I believe I expressed the universal 
feeling of my countrymen on the subject. (Cheers.) I told 
him that the belief among the people of India was gainin 

ground that from the police constable drawing seven rupees 
a month up to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State it was one 
continued ladder of prestige ; that each officer was anxious to 
support the prestige of his own immediate subordinate even at 
the sacrifice of justice. Lord George Hamilton, who, I believe, 
is anxious to govern this country justly and with sympathy, 
no doubt realised the gravity of the observation; but he 
remarked that to a certain extent in the case of a service 
animated by an esprit de corps this state of things was almost 
unavoidable. When spéaking in London on the subject I was 
cautious enough to speak of the feeling among my countrymen 
without expressing any opinion as to whether that feeling was 
well founded or not; but by a strange fatality I now find that 
just about the time I was speaking to Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State, Sir Charles Eliott was making a speech in Caleutta 
admitting and justifying the truth of my observation. He 
said, on the occasion of a public dinner, that the Government 


_ in India was always anxious not ‘to wash their dirty linen in 


public, and that it was absolutely necessary to maintain the 
prestige of a public servant publicly even if he had miscon- 
ducted himself. (Shame.) This convinces me that I had 
accurately represented to the Secretary of State not only the 
true state of feeling among my countrymen, but that in 
reality the feeling was well founded. Well, it is that bugbear 
of prestige which, as Sir Richard Garth has pointed out, is in 
Our way in this matter, and financial considerations are merely 
“put forward because our Opponents kave not the courage to 
avow what the real objection is. 


a Tue CONNECTING Loys.” 

Not long ago a high Bengal official, whose name I am not 
entitled to divulge, because his communication was confidential, 
wrote to the Government of India to say that in his opinion i 
was indesirable to divest the magistrate of the district of bis 
J udivial powers because he was ‘‘the connecting link’? between 
the police and the Judiciary of his district ; or in other words, 
because the magistrate of the district finds it convenient au 
Aiao to pull the Wires of the Judiciary from behind in the 
candidte cn of criminal justice. This officer has, very 
candidly let the cat out of the bag, and it is in this admission | 
ie we find the real secret of the opposition to this reform: 

t is time that our Opponents should have the courage 
s alr. James declared, what the real objec- 
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THE REAL MOTIVE POWER. 


The Madras Review, we ave glad to sée, commences 
a second volume with fresh spirit. In its February 
number it applies a restrained, yet firm and vigorous, 
criticism to some recent official views regarding the 
progress of tho Madras Presidency. The Govern- 
ment is, of course, entitled to set forth its conceptions 
of the state of the country and the causes influencing 
it. But itis encouraging to find that a local Reviewer 


| has the nerve and the knowledge necessary to place _ 
Í before the public the different point of view of 


intelligent natives. This encouragement is all the 
more gratifying when the Reviewer confines himself 


strigtly to fair argument, takes pains to discriminate. 


judicially the objects.of his blame and the weight of 
his censure, and even goes to the trouble to point 
out, what, ought to be sufficiently obvious, that “f a 


F | criticism of tho official view of the progress of the 


country and a statement of the native view of such 
progress, however distasteful it might be, must not be 
regarded as an indication of irreconcilable hostility, 
but rather as an invitation to a careful consideration 
of the conclusions put forward.” Tho judicious 
sobriety of the writer adds weight to his eriticisms. 
The document under review is the Blue-book 
entitled “Forty Years Progress of the Madras Presi- 
dency,” recently issued from the Government Pross 
under the name of the Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. 


an 


Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar, C.LE., and introduced 
> ri zo Gurukul Kan 


to the English public in a clever article by 
Rees, who was private secretary to Lord Connemar 
and who was associated with Mr. Iyengar “in the 
inception and the execution of his work.” T 
official team is a strong one, and a team driven 
the late Governor himself. It is scarcely surprising, 
then, to find home rule painted in colours that 
contrast darkly with the colours representing English 
rule. ‘The Blue-book,” says the writer in the 
Madras Review, “ gives a dark picture of the Madras 
Presidency under the native rule, and a still darker 
picture under the Muhammadan rule. It skips 
lightly over the first half of the century under the ~ 
English sway, and in great detail depicts as an era 
of progress and reform the period comprising the 
next forty years.’ What is really wanted, for a 
trus conception of the historical development and 
the future prospects of the country, is a plain and 
unvarnished record of the facts, with deductions 
carefully drawn and expressed. An inadequate 
representation of the facts, with deductions framed 
on mere prejudices, however it may glorify or ~ 
humiliate in the meantime, merely misleads home — 
opinion, official and public, and is thoroughly mis- ~ 
chievous. To expose such misrepresentation, we 
strongly hold, is to perform a solid service of in- 
calculable value to all that are honestly interested in 
the good government of the Presidency and of the 
country generally. A K 

The main interest lies within the English period. 
The English claimed the proprietary right in all the ~~ 
lands either in virtue of the right of conquest or as 
successors to Muhammadans, or under the Hindu 
law—a claim inevitably prejudicial to private rights 
and oppressive in practice. They claimed also the 
Sovereigu’s right to half the produce. As tHe 
Madras Review says: ; 

« Tt is to us a marvel how a nation pretending to be civilised 
and protessing to annex territories with the one single object 
of relieving the oppressed subjects from the tyranny ahs hata 
Sovereign, could still enforce certain rights, merely bee 
they had been enforced by their predecessors under the 
tion of a savage law in the days of anarchy and misrule 
immediately preceded their conquest. That savage la 
now fiercely denounced in Turkey. Yet that is the very basis 
of the English revenue system. 

“That the established share of our Government in 
produce of the laud was 50 per cent. is admitted in the Bi 
Report. The other half-of the gross produce, left to 
cultivator, would seareely be sufficient for the support 
self and nis fimily after defraying the cultivation ex 
and the interest on the capital requived for cultivation. 
greater share would often be necessary. We ha 
remember that the Government share of the gross pr 
levied iz money. In I817, the Madras Revenue B 
that the conversion of such share alone of the produce 
some districts, as high as 60 or 70 per cent. of the 
with the falling in prives towards the litter part o 
half of the century such conversion very often € 
entire gross produce, ‘Thus even under the 
honest administration, au assessment of half 
meant the ruin of the rayats. _ i 

«But ‘the demand on the cultivator 
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he was constrained to occupy all such fields as were Bored to 
him by the revenue officers. And whether he cultivated t m 
or not, he was, as Mr. Thackeray emphatically terms S 
t saddled with the rents of each.’ Jf the rayat was driven by 
these oppressions to fly and seck a subsistence elsewhere, je 
was followed wherever ho went and assessed at discretion or 
deprived of the advantages he might expect to derive from a 
change of residence.”” 


This oppressive situation was the natural outcome 
of the fact that the constant increase of the revenue 
constituted the collector’s “strongest claim on the 
Revenue Board and the Presidency for praise and 
promotion.” Now what expedients were employed 
to squeeze the miserable rayat ? 

“Tt was laid down in the instructions of collectors that they 
should not encourage the rayats to expect any remission ; that, 
if the crop produced even less than the seed sown, the full 
rent should still ke demanded; snd if the rayat be unable to 
pay, the deficiency was required to be assessed <i ihe village. 
And if the village could not pay, on a neighbouring village, 
limiting the re-assessment to a certain proportion lest it should 
injure next year’s revenue.” 


_ Under such monstrous circumstances what sort of 
morality was likely to be developed in the rayat? 
Let one oi the collectors tell his experience : 

“The enormity of the land tax and the corruption of the 
subordinate cilicials have invariably tended to a natural pro- 
gression to extortion on the ore hand and to moral debasement 
on the other; violence, corruption, artifice, on the one hand 
are met by deceit, hypocrisy, und cunning on the other. What 
the one tries to extort the other endeavours to withhold. And 
universal degradation of character ensues. The basest princi- 
ples of action are substituted for honesty and truth.” 

ES, Every incitement to industry or improvement was 
crushed out; and what the Government locust leit 
to the wretched. rayat the rapacious underlying 
caterpillar ate up. Worse than all that has yet been 
stated were the revelations of the Torture Commis- 

sion. There can be no question that “ torturo was 

applied openly in the presence of Europeans, without 

- any attempt at concealment, and justified as being 
im accordance with Government orders.” The practice 

in police cases was too-vile for reproduction here. 
Lhe principal tortures then in vogue in such cases 
form a sufficiently abominable and barbarous cata- 

logue, not casily to be outdone in times of Mu- 
hammadan or Hindu ascendency ; a record of villainy 

_ not readily to be expiated by generations of benefi- 
= Centrule. As to reyenue cases: 

“The descriptions of vi 


“Teyenue and other purpeses, which were referred to in the 
conre of this enquiry were a 
the sun; Preventing 
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days, may well wonder with Sir John Kayo “how 


anything of the kind could ever have existed.” - 


At the same time, it is an element of the 
Administration that must come into the historical 
account; and the substance of it, as well as 
what the Madras Board declared to be “no ex. 
ageerated description” of the general situation, 
may be conveniently read in the notes to p. 225 of 
Kaye’s “ History of the Administration of the East 
India Company.” ‘The policy followed towards 
Indian trade completed the ruin.’ The cotton 
duties are the merest bagatelle in comparison with 
the selfish and oppressive treatment of India by 
England in commercial relations during the first 
generation of the century. ‘Theo avowed principle 
was not free trade, but a selfish desire to benefit the 
English trade,” and also the West Indian slaye 
colonies and America. 

These graye blots of administration are fairly 
pointed out by the hostile critic, aud when he says 
with studied moderation that they were “simply 
disgraceful,” a fair-minded Englishman can ouly 
remain dumb and ashamed. ‘Since the middle of 
the century,” however, “there has undoubtedly been 
great progress”: 

‘The great reforms in the internal admivisiration of the 
country referred io in the Blue-book are ihe reduction of the 
land assessments, the construction of roads, railways, canals, 
the organisation of the police force, the prohibition of the 
employment of torture in the collection of the revenue; the 
great progress of local government is also sympathetically 
referred to. How was it, then, that during the first halt of 
ihe century there was utter stagnation, while during the next 
forty years there was such remarkable progress? On this 
phenomena the Blue-book throws no light, and it was not, 
perhaps, intended to throw any.” 


The writer in the Madras Review supplies the 
cnussion. He points to the abject servility and 
helplessness of ihe people at the time when the 
English took possession; the effects of prolonged 
Oppression in discouraging them from asserting the 
elementary rights of civilised existence; the dis- 
astrous results of the union in one person of the 
powers of magistrate, police officer, and taxgatherer ; 
the bureaucratic ideas of the governing classes; 
the lack of education and of objects of rcasonable 
aspiration. “Progress was impossible so long as 
high appointments in the services were refused to 
the Indians on account of their race disqualifications, 
so long as they were treated as helots unfit to be 
associated with the Englishmen in the administration 
of the country.” But such appoiniments implied 
education. The efforts of Lord William Bentinck 
and Macaulay received a decided support and im- 
pulse to success from the reform agitation of the 
early thirties in England, which was directed to the 
condition of India by the protests of discerning and 
sympathetic Anglo-Indians. “It is instructive to 
consider the attitude generally of the Anglo-Indians 
towards this Policy of Lord William Bentinck of 
admitting the natives to the higher grades in the 
service, and of disseminating modern culture among 
te upper classes with a view to their admission to 
such higher grades, Their attitude was one of bitter 
ey only equalled, or perhaps surpassed, by 

cir attitude towards one who about fifty years later 

to enforce the principles first publicly 
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avowed in Lord William Bentinck’s time.” Lord 
William Bentinck, on his return to England, de- 
clared, with perfect justice, “that it was only by 
enabling the natives of India to bring their com- 
plaints and grievances before the authorities and the 
public of England, and by persuading the- ‘ globe- 
trotters’ to report to their countrymen at home the 
nature of the circumstances of India, that the 
shameful apathy and indifference of Great Britain 
to India could be roused, and that the desired 
amelioration could be accomplished.” Then, as now, 
the official apologists prophesied evil—the weakening 
of tho governing hands, the increase of excitement 
in India, the stirring of discontent dangerous to 
peace. It is unnecessary to trace the operations of 
the London British India Society, the British India 
Committee, the India Reform Association, and the 
Hast India Association, the predecessors of the 
British Committee of the National Congress; or to 
follow the action of tho various Native Associations 
in the Presidexcies. We have said enough to point 
the conclusion of the writer in the Madras Review 
that “« it was not till the native and tie English public 
opinion practically forced these reforms” of the past 
forty years “on the Indian Services that they were 
really carried out.” The writer is careful to acknow- 
ledge the value of the sympathy and helpfulness of 
individual members of the Services; his condemna- 
tion falls upon the Services generally. 

“Tn issuing the “ Forty Year's Progress,’’ the Government 
of Madras are only continuing the tradition of their pre- 
decessors. Everything that comes from the manufactory of 
the Government Press to extol the Indian Services, we would 
entreat the English public to accept with caution. The 
foundations of future progress have been well and truly laid. 
It is now impossible to stop the importation of the daily Eng- 
lish papers, journals, and books into India. It is equally 
impossible to check the progress of English education. Secret 
and irresponsible government is then doomed. Privilege and 
monopoly must therefore cease to exist. Will Englishmen 
fight for them, or will they accent the noble task of guiding 
Initia’ s tottering steps to «quality 2” 

There can be no question, happily, as to the good 
intentions of the English public. Tho misfortune is 
that, unless some strong and immediate pressure is 
applied, we are content to assume that everything is 
going on well in India; and the dangor is that, 
when tho stimulus to attention goads us keenly, we 
may act with more haste and vigour than knowledge 
and discretion. The -public interest in Indian 
affairs may confidently be said to be largely on the 


increase, and with interest will come knowledge. - 


At no timo has it ever been more iniportant that 
wo should instruct ourselves in the current develop- 
ments of Indian life and aspiration, so as to exercise 
a healthy influence, through wise methods, on the 
government and administration of the country. 


CONGRESS ADDRESSES." 


Wren tho history of parliamentary representation 
in India comes to be written, as we believe it will 
be written at some not far distant day, justice will 
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no doubt be done to the unique character 
portance of the Indian National Congress. V 
the list of the resolutions passed at the last Con 
resembling in so many of its items the resolutions | 
previous meetings, reminds us how difficult is the 
task of moving a bureaucratic Government, a rapi 
survey of the Presidential Addresses during the fi 
decade of the Congress brings home to us the 
immense increase in the influence of that body, and 
its ever growing value as a bond of union between 
Indians of all classes and religions. ‘Little more 
than ten years ago the first national assembly ever 
convened in India was attended by seventy-two 
representatives selected by various associations. Its 
avowed object—the promotion of national unity in- 
dependent of all prejudices of class and race—was 
received with derision Ly unsympathetic observers, ~ 
who did not hesitate to stigmatize the proposed 
union as impossible and denounce its purposes as 
disloyal, notwithstanding the most sincere profes- — 
sions of unswerving fidelity to British rule. In spite — 
of angry opposition and contempt the Congress has 
steadily grown, until in December of last year the — 
representatives had increased to sixteen hundred, — 
although the numbers had been reduced several 
years previously to facilitate the progress of business. 
‘The charge of disloyalty needed no refutation The 
very birth of the Congress was in itself the outcome 
of the firm belief on the part of our Indian fellow- 
subjects in the essential fairness of the British 
electorate, if only their interest could be roused ; its 
continuance and development illustrate their con- 
viction that constitutional agitation is the best means 
of obtaining redress of grievances, The expression 
of the national discontent at specific wrongs by such 
frank methods was alone sufficient evidence of their 
confident acquiescence in British rule in the main. 
None saw wore clearly than the educated Indians 
who conceived the idea of the National Congress that 
only under British rule was such a scheme possible, 
It is in fact, as Mr. Mehta pointed out, no mere 
parasitic growth, but the direct outcome of ancient ; 
Indian institutions and British influence combined. x 
The idea of representation is as natural to the : 
village community, and to the caste, as it was to th i 
Mark and the ecclesiastical system that gave En be 
her Parliament. The British occupation has tended 
steadily to break down the barriers of caste and” 
religion, in spite of the unworthy principle 
‘ Divide et impera” which has been someti 
advocated, and more often employed, as the on 
safe principle of government in India. On the oth 
hand, the abstract theory of a wider basis 
government of India has been approved by 
and ministers of both parties alike; both | 
refused to extend tq the theory more than a- 
grudging recognition in practice. Few p 
foresaw the rapid development of the app: 
representative institutions in India, or th 
which the spizit of nationality would i 
remove so many of the obstacles 
offered by differences of relig 
not aen rising, thi 
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ial ilitary deps1iments is estimated, when 
Fee bec Nos difficult a tack it is to rouse 
the British elector io take an interest eyen in mae 
that effect him directly, and how slowly reform as 
progressed in England, our shamo for the TABT O iS 
response to the demands of India will be mingle 
with astonishment at the progress made lowards the 
formation of a combined Indian people and repre- 
ive institutions. 
ae no ordinary task that the promoters of die 
Congress set themselves to face. Hindus, Mussul- 
maus, Parsis, Christians, have been united by tke 
idea of a common nationality, and work in perfect 
harmony. It is true that on social questions the dif- 
"ference of standpoint threatened to produce discord, 
= but by a wise provision such topics were almost from 
_ the very first relegated to a separate meeting, and 
with the sole exception cf the much exaggerated 
difference between the Social Conference and the 
olitical organisation at Poona the two congresses 
have worked with a noticeable absence of friction. 
Differences of creed, race, and language have been 
Overcome by community of interests and aims, 
citizenship of a common empire, and a share in 
common burdens. The feeling of common nation- 
ality which gave rise to the Congress has received a 
great impetus from its rapid and robust growth. 
_ How far the new idea has superseded old prejudices 
_ may be seen from Rai Bahadur Charlu’s Presidential 
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opinion of a specialist, by his colleagues in the 
Government, which is backed by the majority in the 
House of Commons. Such was the process by which 
the scheme for a system of peasant banks on the 
German plan to relieve the starving rayat wag 
suppressed, although it had received the approval of 
the Bombay Government, Sir Evelyn Baring the 


Finance Minister, and other leading authorities, - 


This is the means whereby such measures ag Sir 
Charles Elliott’s suppression of the jury system in 
Bengal are rendered possible. Hence it is that the 
unjust, illogical, and tyrannical concentration of 
judicial and executive functions in the same hands 
bas been allowed to perpetuate in India a most 
glaring violaticn of every principle of cquity and 
common sense, and a most: satirical commentary on 
the traditional British love of fair play. So incurious 
is Parliament in reference to the methods and pro- 
ceedings of the India Office that it has even allowed 
its own resolution in favour of simultaneous exami- 
nations to be disregarded. 

That there is, however, an increasing interest in 
Indian affairs amongst Englishmen, a clearer per- 


ception of the poverty of the Indian taxpayer, and- 


of the duties entailed upon us by the possession of 
our Indian empire, is due to the efforts of the Indian 
National Congress and its friends in England. Ten 
years is but a short péried in Parliamentary history, 
and even if nothing had been achieved beyond the 
consolidation of the position of the Congress, that 
alone would be a reason for sanguine hopes as to 
the future. But something more has been done— 
little perhays compared with what remains to be 
done, but much considering the short period of use- 
fulness as yet enjoyed by the Congress and the 
difficulties that block the way. It is impossible even 
for the official opposition to neglect the opinion of a 
body composed of “representatives of every class and 
“creed, each elected by, and a representative of, the 
“ whole mixed community of the place he represents, 


- “on the basis of common interest and nationality.” 


Many an official job has been prevented by the 
knowledge that enlightened criticism awaited it. 
Sir Charles Elliott’s proclamation withdrawing trial 
by jury in serious cases from the courts of Bengal 
had to be cancelled within a year. The Jury Bill 
of last year was withdrawn in deference to the 
strong opposition organised mainly by the Congress. 
Finally, some concessions have been obtained in the 
matter of finance and of representation. It is not 
a great bcon perhaps to have obtained, this Royal 
Commission ón Indian Expenditure, viewed in the 
light of past experience of such Commissions ; but 
it indicates the awakening of the British public to 
the Serious and critical state of things existing in 
India, and it is hard to believe that with the memory. 
of the cotton duties still fresh in the minds of a large 
Section of the community something will not be done 


toremedy the present infamous inequality of burdens 
and to charge Imper 


on Imperial projects. ‘The provision made by Lord 
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carrying out of that Act amounted to an ungracious 
withdrawal in part of the boon already granted, and 
| that the Act of 1861 removes all financial questions 
beyond the discussion of the Councils. But the 
recognition of the right to elective representation is 
not to be underestimated—a right which, to quote 
Mr. Webb’s words, cost other nations centuries of 
toil and effort. Already the Congress has done good 
work, and more remains to be done—much, we 
believe, in the immediate future. And although 
what has been achieved has been largely in despite 
of the authorities, we believe with Mr. Pherozshah 
Mehta that “all the great forces of English life and 
7 society, moral, social, intellectual, political, are, if 
A slowly, yet steadily and irresistibly declaring them- 

selves tor the choice which will make the connexion 
“ of England and India a blessing to themselves and 
“ to the whole world for countless generations.” The 
great obstacle is the ignorance and apathy of the 
electorate, and that tho Congress is doing much to 
dispel. 


BUDDHIST LORE} 


Here is the first volume of a new series, which 
promises to be of great interest. Undaunted in his 
labours to bring home to the English-speaking 
world a knowledge of the religions of the East, and 
still unwearied after the superintendence of the 
publication of half a hundred volumes, Professor 
Max Müller deserves much credit for tackling the 
production of yet another set of Eastern religious 
works. In his editorial preface, he enters into some 
account of certain of his difficulties, and even defends 
himself from personal aspersions that might well have 
been spared. ‘+ The fact is,” he explains, “ that during 
all the years which I devoted to the superintending 
of the publication of the fifty volumes of the Sacred 
Books of the East, L bave not had the smallest 

addition to my income. I was relieved by the 
| University of Oxford from the duty of delivering my 
public lectures, so that L might devote my time to 
this large literary undertaking brought out by our 
l University Press. . . . I have never claimed any 
j credit for the sacrifices which I have made, both in 
| time and in money, for the objects which were near 
and dear to my heart.’ The disclaimer ought not to 


have been necessary. More than that, the immense: 


| service thus rendered to learning and to popular 
! knowledge deserves, on the contrary, some dis- 
tinctivo token of public recognition. It is a great 
j pleasure to us to acknowledge also the timely and 
| effective assistance that has been rendered in start- 

ing this series by Chulilankarana, King of Siam, 
i who, ‘being desirous that the true teaching of the 
i Buddha should become more widely known in 
j Europe,” was “' graciously pleased to promise that 
{ material support without which the publication of 
Í these translations would have been impossible.” Tt 
! is to be hoped that the interest of the public in this 
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1 «Phe Sacred Books of the Buddhists.” 
F Max Müller. Volume I.: The Gatakamala, 
i translated by J. 5. Speyer- (London: Henry Frowde.) 
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work will encourage his Majesty to continue his 
liberality. : oe 

The object of the publication of these translations 
is undoubtedly one of material importance. ea nen 
says Professor Max Müller, ‘‘ the members of the 
principal religions of the world wish to understand 
one another, to bear with another, and possibly to 
recognise certain great truths which, without being 
aware of it, they share in common with one another, — 
the only solid and sound foundation for such a reli- a 
gious peace-movement will be supplied by a study of 
the Sacred Books of each religion.” This, of course, 
is quite true. At the same time, it must be frankly 
acknowledged thatsuch a “reli gious peace-movement” 
must for a long time be confined to a chosen few, and 
that knowledge of each other’s doctrines is not all 
that is needed in order to consummate a peace even — 
ona basis of tolerance. When one considers the keen- 
ness of the edge of religious difference in England, 
where the means of knowledge of the ditterent 
religious views have been ample for centuries, the 
ardour of one’s hopes is sensibly cooled. Still it is 
well to remove obvious difficulties, and to do what - 
can be done for the eventual triumph of sense and 
reason. 

The Gatakamala, or ‘Garland of Birth Stories,” 
belongs to the Canon of the Northern Buddhists. ~ 
For Europe, it was discovered by Mr. Brian H. 
Hodgson, to whom it was communicated by his old 
Patan monk. Professor Kern, appreciating its great 
literary merits, devoted immense labour to the pro- 
duction of an edition of the Sanskrit text, which 
Professor Max Miiller says “is not only an editio ” 
princeps, but the text as restored by him will probably 
remain the final text.” The present translation has 
been made by Professor Speyer, of Groningen, who 
has but seldom departed from the text of Kern. 
The collection is a Sanskrit rendering of thirty-four 
Gatakas, or homilies, ascribed to Arya Sura, who 
selected them from the old and traditional store of 
Gàtaka tales. The date of Arya Stra is not definitely 
fixed. ‘Prof. Kern was induced,” says Professor 
Speyer, ‘‘to place Stira approximately in the century 
of Kâlidâsa and Varibamihira, but equally favour- 
able circumstances may be supposed to have existed 
a couple’ of centuries earlier. I think, however, he 
is posterior to the author of the Buddhafarita.” 

This, then, is a collection of homilies, each tale 
being treated after the fashion of a religious dis- 
course. The text in each case consists of a simple 
prose sentence of ethical or religious purpose, whic 
introduces the story and receives illustration by t 
story. The avowed object of the narrative is t 
rouse and invigorate the true faith in the mind 
the reader; and the lesson turns on some event in 
former existence of tho Buddha, The elaborate 
is interspersed with clever verso. Lot Pr 
Spoyer describe the qualities of the composition 

‘Tt has perhaps been the most perfect writing of it 
Its verses and artful prose are written in the purest | 
and charm 
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The introductory text or maxim_is repeated at the 
end as a conclusion of the story, and usually there 
are added, by way of epilogue, other moral lessons 
- that may be illustrated by tte story, orent 
subjects of religious discourses in connection with 
which the story may be turned to instructive account. 
Professor Speyer is of opinion that these epilogues 
are accretions posterior to Sûra; but he has had the 
good sense to translate them and print them in full. 
The following remarks of Professor Max Müller 
throw useful light upon the principle and purpose of 
the tales :— £ : 


“This class of stories is peculiar to Buddhism; for, although 

' the idea that every man had passed through many existences 
before his birth on earth, and wili pass through many more after 
his death, was, like most Buddhist theories, borrowed from the 
Brihmans, yet its employment for teaching the great lessons 
of morality seems to have been the work of Buddha and his 
pupils, In addition to this there was another theory, likewise 
Brihmanie in its origin, but again more fully developed for 
practical purposes by the Buddhists, that of Karma, a firm 
belief that an unbroken chain of cause and effect binds all 
existences together. The great problems of the justice of the 
government of the world, of the earthly sufferings of the inno- 
cent, and the apparent happiness of the wicked, were to the 
Indian mind solved once for all by the firm conviction that 
what we experience here is the result of something that has 
happened before, that there is an unbroken heredity in the 
world, and that we not only benefit by, but also suffer from, 
our ancestors. In order fully to understand the drift of the 
‘Gdtakas we must, however, bear in mind one more article of 
the Buddhist faith, namely, that though ordinary mortals 
remember nothing of their former existences beyond the fact 


‘self-consciousness, highly enlightened beings haye the gift of 
_ tecatling their former vicissitudes. , . . Tt'seems to have been 
_ the constant habit of the historical Buddha, Buddha Salrya- 

"muni, to explain to his disciples things th 
_ things that had happened countless ages before. 
" lessons seem certainly to have impressed hi 
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the Buddhist views of the world; but at 


that they did exist, which is involyed in the very fact of their - 


warfare, whilst the 
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whole volume of stories is extremely Interesting ang 


instructive, and Christian readers that are unfamiliar 
with Buddhist morality aud religion will find it full 
of surprises that ought to be of an agreeable 
quality. 


THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 

Wo reproduco below General Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain’s important letter on Kafiristan which was read 
at the recent Conference at Westminster Palace 
Hotel. The letter was addressed to the secretary to 
the Aborigines Protection Society : : 

Lordswood, Southampton. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 7th inst. I beg 
to assure you that the object for which your confer. 


euce is to be held has my heartfelt sympathy, and I 


hope it may succeed in arousing the minds of the 
Government and the public generally to the urgency 
for such steps being taken as may yet be possible to 
avert the renewal of the invasion of Kafiristan by 
the troops of the Amir of Afghanistan ; or, that if 
the Government considers that it cannot arrest a 
continuance of the invasion, it will, at all events, 
promptly and vigorously avail itself of every means 
within its power to mitigate the horrors which are 
the sure accompaniment of Afghan conquest ; which 
are the more terrible when the vanquished, as 
infidels, are considered to be outside the pale of 
human mercy. 

Who could have supposed a few years ago that 
the necessity would ever arise for Englishmen to 
have to assemble to plead the cause of a race whose 
history is lost in past ages, and whose heroic courage 
and love-of independence have, up to within the last 
few months, preserved their homes from invasion 


by the implacable foe which has for centuries past 
encircled their territory ? 


Ever since the mission of Mountstuart Elphinstone 4 


to the Shah of Cabul in 1808 the Government of 
India and many persons of European nations have 
taken an interest in the race occupying the valleys 
geographically known as Kafiristan. This interest 
has naturally gone on increasing as the British 
frontier and influence have extended beyond the 
Indus, and we have been placed in a better position 
for acquiring more trustworthy information in re- 
gard to them. Such means as have been within 
our power have been employed to bring us into 
friendly communication with these people, and so 
far did we Succeed in gaining their confidence and 


lead them to trust in our friendship, that some two 


years ago they allowed a British officor to enter their 
territory as a welcome guest. Indeed, it was con- 
sidered to be the mission of the Government of India 
to afford such political and moral protection to the 
Kafir race as might be within its power, for it was 
felt that no national heroism, however great, could 


enable them to continue to successfully resist the 
attacks of their Mu 
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possessed of firearms of any description, and had to 
rely, as of old, on bows and arrows and knives. 

The views entertained by the Government of India 
upon the subject of Kafiristan were well known to 
the Amir, and His Highness at that time acted as if 
he was ready to meet its wishes. 

Such was the position which the two Governments 
held towards each other until our intervention in the 
affairs of Chitral assumed the appearance of our 
intention to retain possession of that State. That 
measure was for various reasons most distasteful to 
the Amir, as also to the general feelings of the 
neighbouring Muhammadan tribes, and our relations 
at Cabul became less cordial. 

In the autumn of 1893 Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Durand was sent on a mission to Cabul to settle the 
Chitral and other outstanding questions, and this 
afforded an opportunity to the Amir to press for 
British acceptance of his claim to include Kafiristan 
as coming within his sphere of jurisdiction—a right, 
in one sense, more precious to His Highness than 
that to which he acceded in regard to Chitral. 

Every previous ruler of Afghanistan, and every 
Afghan zealot, has always had at heart the conquest 
of the Kafir race, and now has come the time when 
everything appears to them opportune for the accom- 
plishment of that long unfulfilled desire. The 
bloody work of conquest has, we are told already 
proceeded apace. Gold medals are said to have 
been presented by the Amir to the successful 
generals, and the subjugation of the unhappy 
people is to be proceeded with as soon as the season 
will permit. 

It is true that we have been assured through the 
Press, on the authority of an Englisnman lately 
returned from Cabul, that little was talked of in that 
capital as to what was taking place in Kafiristan : 
whilst it was stated that the object of the Amir was 
merely to open up a new route to his province of 
Badakshan for his own purposes, as also to assist 
the English to defend India: and thas it was there- 
fore better to do such work in timo of peace than to 
wait until the emergency arose. Those who can 
credit such a pretext must indeed be easily deceived. 
My own conviction is that these reasons were 
assigned by the Amir in order to throw the British 
public off its guard, until such time as the desired 
end was accomplished: after which interposition 
would no longer be of any avail. 

I do not believe that the~people of England can 
form any idea of the deeds of an outrage that have 
already been committed during the successes said 
to have been organised by the Amir’s forces: and I 
believe that there will be neither tho inclination nor 
the power on the part of his officers to repress in the 
future a repetition of the same acts of cruelty and 
shame. There is no abomination known to man 
that will not find vont during the subjection of the 
unhappy raco now called upon to dofend all that is 
most chorished in this lifo by men, women, and 
children. 

In support of my beliof as to what will occur 
should the soldiery and their accompanying Ghazis 


bo loft to work their will, full confirmation is to be 
found in what took place a few years ago when the 
Hazara tribe had to succumb to tho Afghan troops. 
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The men were mercilessly slaughtered after a brave 
but vain resistance. As to the women and children 
we are told by an English surgeon who was ‘in the 
servico of the Amír that Cabul was overstocked by 
them. Neither age nor position, nor any family tie 
afforded any protection to these prizes of Afghan 
conquest, and for as long as life remains to these 
unfortunate creatures they will continue to be at the 
mercy of their owners. If such was the tyranny 
imposed on a tribe which acknowledged the Mu- 
hammadan prophet, what clemency can the people of 
Kafiristan ‘expect? It is true that the people of 
Hazara are of the Sheeah persuasion, and as such 
are not accepted by their Sunnee co-religionists as of 
the orthodox faith—and consequently they are 
despised by the Pathan and Afghan races. 

Although I have felt compelled to denounce the 
acts of a nation professing the Muhammadan 
religion, I must affirm that L have done so without 
being in any way prejudiced against the Afghans 
on account of their faith. Indeed, I believe 1 haye 
the right to say that their Prophet severely forbids 
and pronounces future condign punishment to every 
one of his followers who approaches the Almighty 


now permitted to go unchecked in the dominion of 
the Amir of Afghanistan. 

Our justification for urging upon His Highness to 
put an end to such atrocities rests upon the grounds ` 
that we placed him upon the throne: that we have 
guaranteed him against foreign ageression: that we 
have maintained him in power by our influence and 
moral support: that we have granted him a large 
annual subsidy, and that it is the British Govern- 4 
ment which has equipped his military forces. a 

What more could a great power do for a neighbour- > 
ing Sovereign. And who can deny that such acts of 
friendship do not confer upon England the right to ; 
insist upon the repression of cruel wrongs which 
have as yet cried out in vain for redress ? 

I havo now given my reasons for wishing success 
to the cause you advocate, and I can only trust that 
in any engagements entered into by our Government 
with the Anirin regard to Kafiristan, no promise 
can be accepted as valid until it has been carried. 
into effect.— Yours faithfuily, 

(Signed) Neven CHAMBERLAIN, 
i General, 


THE COTTON DUTIES. 


General dissatisfaction scems to pervade all pe 
classes in India at the manner in which the cotton 
duties have been finally re-arranged. No one can 
be surprised at this for tho net results of this ~ 
re-arrangement are to relieve the rich of taxation to — 
tho extent of 37 lakhs and to impose on the poor a 
further burden of at least 10% lakhs, and this dis- 
tinctly unjustifiable measure is virtually i 
by the Indian officials to have been-forced o 
by the India Office here. <i 

How this latest developmont was actu 
it is not easy to realize. First under 
pressure, the Indian 
mission to put cotton goo 
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imported articles and levy on them the same 
ody as paid by these, viz., ono of 5 per cent. ie 
valorem. That these goods had been originally 
excluded from the schedule of duty-paying imports 
was a scandal, and characteristic of the manner in 
which ministers and officials here truckle to power- 
ful interests. They had truckled to Manchester as 


heedful of the outcry Manchester would be sure to 
raise at this small act of simple justice, and in order 
to anticipate any charge of protection, the authorities 
“settled that yarns above 20’s whether imported or 
manufactured in India should pay a 5 per cent. duty. 
Time passed, and the election being at hand the 
Tories went about sympathizing with the cruel in- 
justice (!) done by the imposition of the 5 per cent. 
duties and expatiating on the great things that they 
would do for Manchester if they were returned to 
power. 
They were returned to power, and then—they 
began with one accord to make excuses. Still they 
had said so much, especially Lord George Hamilton, 
that in common decency they had to do something. 
Now the position of affairs was this; in the matter 
of cloths made with 20’s and other lower count 
yarns, there was absolutely no competition. With 
cheaper labour and abundant short-stapled cotton, 
quite suited to 20’s and lower counts, on the spot in 
India, England could not compete with India, and 
in all the years between 1882 and 1895, during 
which the trade was perfecily free, England never 
exported any appreciable quantity of these qualities 
fe ~ of goods, save only where one special denomination, 

Er viz, drills, was concerned, and as these required a 
~ longer and stronger fibre than India produces, India 
could not turn these out at a profit, and so even in this 
one minor class there was no competition. 

On the other hand in printed and coloured goods, 
of no matter what qualities, there was no appre- 
cable competition, because there was not one single 
printing mill or dye-works in India. 

Again in cloths woven from 30's and higher 
counts there was no appreciable competition. Indian 
cotton does not run to these, and the entire trade 
Was practically in England’s hands. 
It was in cloths made from yarns between 20’s 
and 30s that alone any real competition between 
the products of the looms of England and India 
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other necessary imported stores, it seemed clear that 
India’s gain could not exceed 3 per cent., if it existed 
at all, still to settle the bugbear of protection, the 
Indian mill-owners were quite willing that in the 
case of all English cloths which their goods com. 
peted with, the duty should be reduced to 34 per 
cent., while India continued to pay 5 per cent. on the 
yarn she used whether home-made or imported. 

Of course the only statesmanlike manner of dealing 
with the question would have been, while leavin 
the duties on all the English goods untouched, to 
abolish the yarn duties and place a 5 per cent. 
ad valorem excise duty on all cloths into whose 
composition any yarn of higher count than 20’s 
entered, turned out from the Indian mills. Thig 
would have imposed- no extra burthen on the poor, 
nor would it have involved any relinquishment of 
duties paid by the rich, a relinquishment wholly 
indefensible looking to the conditions that prevail in _ 
India. The small surplus, which has been made the 
pretext for the relinquishment of taxation already 
referred to, was only the accidental result of a tem- 
porary fluctuation in the exchange, just as likely as 
not to be followed six months hence by an equal or 
greater deficit. Even were this not so, while the 
starving millions in India pay a 4,000 per cent. tax 
on their salt (Rs.2°8 a maund on what can be 
produced for one anna a maund), while the famine 
insurance fund is starved, while the resources of all 
Provincial Governments, on which tho welfare of 
the people so greatly depends, are constantly con- 
fiscated for Imperial purposes, while public works’ 
developments are stunted and innumerable adminis- 
trative reforms of the greatest urgency have to 
remain in abeyance, it is not to providing a sop for 
Manchester, but to ameliorating the condition of the 
Indian masses that any improvement in India’s 
finances should have been devoted. 

This statesmanlike course did not apparently suit 
the India Office—something had to be done for- 
Lancashire, and one can therefore understand why ~ 
the course above indicated, the only right and proper 
course, was rejected. But why the sensible com- 
promise proposed by Bombay, by which Manchester’s 
payments on all cloths which Indian mills also turn 
out should be reduced to 34 per cent. while the 
mills should continue to pay 5 per cent. on their 
eae should also be rejected, is very hard to under- 
stand. 

Supposed protection of Indian cotton goods as 
against English manufactures was the sole protext 
for any re-arrangement. The Bombay proposal com- 
pletely swept away, indeed, moro than swept away, 
any possible protection of the nature alleged, and, 
what was more, it involved a specially kindly con- 
cession to Manchester, other British manufacturers 
of articles which have to compete with Indian local 
manufactures gaining no such reduction of the 
5 per cent. duty. Here was a special favour to 
Manchester, and a complete estoppel to the ory 
about protection, What more could even Lord Georg? 
Hamilton desire? . 


Why ho did it no mere mortal could under- 
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compelled thera, (so at any rate we read between the 
lines of the Council speeches,) against their better 
judgment, to abolish the duties on all yarns and 
impose an import and excise duty of 3} per cent. on 
all cloths Euglish and Indian. 

It is incomprehensible; the only pretext for a 
re-arrangement was the protection afforded by the 
old arrangement. What has-been done? The 
duties on all printed and coloured goods and all fine 
goods made with 30’s and higher counts, in which 
there was no protection, have been lowered to 34 per 
cent. to please Manchester, and save the pockets of 
the rich who alone uso these fabrics, while per contra, 
Lord G. Hamilton has put a duty of 3} per cent. 
on cloths made from yarns of 20’s and lower 
counts, hitherto free, and has thus added 1v} lakhs 
to the burthens of the Indian poor, many thousands of 
whom are this day actually starving and millions on 
millions of whom are ever on the verge of starvation. 

What is more, by abolishing the duty on yarns, 
Lord G. Hamilton has granted protection to the 
haud-loom weavers and to the power-looms situated 
in Native States (and between them they use nearly 
two-thirds of all the yarn used in India) to the 
extent of at least 33 per cent., and all this by way 
of duing away with any protection. 

It is incredible —clearly there has been some 
oversight. Many here are striving to have the 
whole matter reconsidered and we cannot but think 
that Lord George Hamiltun, when he comes to 
review the question in all its aspects, will see his 
way, at any rate, to exempting cluths entirely com- 
posed of 20's and lower counts from all duties, 
whether of import or excise—which would relieve 
the new arrangements of at least one most in- 
defensible feature. A. O. H. 


THE SCOPE OF THE “MANDATE.” 


[Eron ax Ancro-Inpran CORRESPONDENT] 


The Cotton Duties crisis has blown over for the 
present, but the bitterness remains. Though Lan- 
cashire is tranquillised, the [udian Empire is not 
appeased, nor will it be. Few of our public men 
here haye any due conception of the depth and 
breadth of the disgust and indignation amougst all 
ciasses in India, because, first, of the exemption of 
cotton goods from the tariff of 1894; next, though 
iu less degree, because of the excise imposed when, 
in 1894, those goods were subjected to customs 
duties; and now, with five-fold more intensity, be- 
cause of a one-sided inequitable revision of the tariff 
having been forced through the Supreme Legislative 
Council in tho interests of a small but powertul class 
of the present Ministry's supporters. ‘This lattercount 
of the indictment is ewphasised hy the fact that the 
change was made before the Secretary of State had 
takem time to consider those protesis and explanations 
from India for which he had promised to wait. As 
to the prevalence of this grave accusation, one need 
only quote—frum amongst-<cores of instances—the 
following from the Bombay Gazette: “Thera is no 


more hesitation in public assemblies than in the — 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 
: Eo age ER a 
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press to charge the Secretary of State with breach 
of faith in having, despite his solemn promises, 
decided upon the policy to be pursued without 
having looked into the case put forward on behalf 
of India.” As to the general arguments against the 

mode of this enforced “final” adjustment, those — 
have been fully set forth in these columns; buf, in” 
order that busy public men may have a chance 

to realise the intensity of discontent aroused by this 

fiscal -coup d'état, would I again refer them to full 

reports of the public gatherings in India, more 

especially to that crowded and influential town’s 

meeting convened by the Sheriff of Bombay, which 

is fully reported in the weekly summaries from that 

city, dated February Ist. - 

Coming to the more special aspect of this fevered 
episode in recent Indian affairs; one would like to 
impress on our too easy-going politicians that not 
only has the anger and scorn aroused been general,” 
but that those feelings have been most emphatically 
expressed by the European portion of the Indian 
population. Here, at once, is a test and a portent. 
It is inevitable, to some extent, that Anglo-Indians 
and the people of the country should incline to 
regard public affairs from different standpoints; 
while the, often erroneously assumed, rivalry in class 
or personal interests sometimes prevents the two races 
from acting in concert regarding public questions. 
Thus, tried by the test of unanimity, wonderful 
from its rarity, the co-operation of Anglo-Indians 
in denouncing the recent transaction between Lanca- 
shire and the Secretary of State cuts short any 
argument or apologies. This mandate stands 
finally condemned, without opening for appeal— 
only steady, persistent demand for repeal. As te 
“ portent,” perhaps admonition would be the better 
term, for it will apply to both parties—non-official 
Anglo-Indians and their bureaucratic rulers. The 
suggestion naturally arises, seeing that Europeans 
and Indians have in this.instance found themselyes 
in the same boat (though, as Jerrold remarked, with 
different sculls) in vindicating public interests and 
equitable principles, why should not the former be 
more ready than hitherto in associating their public 
efforts with the people of “the land they live in,” when 
fiscal, financial, and publie works questions arise in 
respect of which neither racial nox political differences 
exist, and in regard to which the interests of all 
classes and races dwelling in the great peninsula 
are equally concerned? Here, in passing, L may 
recall the name of George Yule, as one, amongst 
a few others of the dominant race, who have heartily — 
co-operated with the intelligent and publie-spiri 
portion of the sons of the soil, It is possible 
some such fruitful union for public purposes 
be one of the by-products left from the high t 
this cotton-duty crisis. If so, some of the pla 
who make g mockery of ‘ legislation’s 
powers,” by thrusting the “mandate” in the 
their non-official colleagues, will find-the ti 
difficult when they again essay to defy that | 
public opinion which has presented i 
form during the recent crisis. _ 3 
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j i d them in the course taken by 
oe ni in forcing the Bill (now 
ERS through the Legislative Council, was that it 
as directly due to “ orders from home,” that the 
k Viceroy and his colleagues obsequiously pecoreast 
 ttman late” of the Secretary of State in ee 
They could go far in excusing the official mem ois 
for thus voting to order; but when it yas a 
by the Executive that the “ additional, that is, the 
non-official members, partly nominated and partly 
elected, were also under compulsion to vote as the 
Secretary of State had bidden them, every political 
instinct of the true Briton rose up against this 
emasculation of tho representative principle. It is 
truo that the claim had been affirmed on the former 
occasion, in December, 1894, when the exemption 
of cotton was to cease and import duties to be off- 
set by the Excise. Lord Elgin partly set himself to 
justify the doctrine of “ mandate,” applying it, as 
against Sir Griffith Evans (a nominated barrister 
member), so as to include all members of the Legis- 
lature. His lordship, indeed, avoided in that in- 
stance attributing the compulsory authority to the 
Secretary of State. He said, “Every man who sits 
here sits by the authority and sanction of Parlia- 
ment, and to say that he can refuse to obey the 
decisions of Parliament would be absurd.” This, 
however, was only, and for the immediate purpose, to 
avoid disclosing the real objective—the Secretary of 
State. Sir James Westland, on the same occasion, 
_ carried the argument a step further in a passage of 
some ingenuity (which need not be quoted here). 
He hinted that the power over all the members 
lay with “the ultimate deciding power in Executive 
matters.”? 

To this complexion, in its naked form, the issue has 
been trought in the recent controversy. Hence, as I 
have said, with all of British race, in addition to many 
Indians, has been raised a strong protest against 

what they regard as violation of the independ- 
+ ence and responsibility of legislators, even under 


_ Legislative Councils. The Anglo-Indian press ex- 
pressed that resentment in vigorous fashion, to an 
extent and in terms which our press here only uses 
under circumstances of extreme provocation. If a 
_ list of these journalistic protests could be compiled 
it would astonish not only the Executive authorities 
here, but also that limp creature 
~ member.” But it would also demonstrate that “ the 
_ last straw” was the “ mandate ” which broke down 
_ that patience in political 
obtains amongst mercantile and 
Andia, The Times of India said, “ This is the system 
of ‘mandate’ with a vengeance;” “if Lord George 
‘Hamilton had degized to exasperate public opinion 
his country, to: convince it that 
werless to protect? its interests 


“the average 


other Europeans in 


Government is 


the Viceroy and the Executive) 
subject on its fitidical sid 
e Indian Legislative Couneila, 
the Asiatic Quarterly Réevivw 
eC, ther 


the hybrid form which obtains in the Indian 


matters which generally | 


the Viceroy’s © 


Legislative Council is 4 helpless — 


appear to have their orders and the} know of no 
other way of dealing with orders from the India 
Office than giving to them an unquestioning obedi- 
ence”; “obstruction. . . . is a process which can- 
not be carried far in India, and no one woud 
willingly see it introduced in a Legislative Council 
.... (but,) when the cause makes so lmperative a 
claim as it does in this instance, it might be resorted 
to with no misgivings”; ‘the Home Government 
aro determined that Indian finances and legislation 
shall be regulated in callous disregard for the 
interests of the people of the land”; “ having had 
such convincing proofs that they must not look for 
protection to the Secretary of State or to a Legisla- 
ture over which his control threatens to be absolute, 
they should now look in other directions’’—and so on, 
It must be admitted that these, and scores of simi- 
lar passages that might be cited, are strong enough 
even for an “independent” Irish press; but they 
express the sentiments of the ruling race in India in 
this instance. From such language even those of- 
our public men who are usually indifferent to the 
affairs of that dependency may learn how deep is the 
wound inflicted on the Indian community, as a 
whole, by thus subordinating its equitable claims to 
class interests in England under the pressure of 
political and party expediency. 

But, after all, regarding the doctrine of ‘man- 
date” as a whole, there is a broader view of the 
subject which has been usefully brought to notice 
by an Anglo-Guzerati journal, the Maiser-2-Lhnd, 
of Bombay. After remarking ‘‘it is manifest that 
the Government of India has made a grave political 
blunder of the first magnitude by its latest attempt 
in the direction of legislation by mandate,” the 
writer proceeds :— - 


“The ‘mandate’ theory is a most dangerous theory. In 
our opinion it is a double-edged instrument of torture and 
oppression. It will cut India both ways. If you cry aloud 
in the future, pointing ont the present striking instance of 
what an arbitrary Secretary of State dare do, and agitate that 
in future the Government of India should never heed the 
mandates of the Maharaja for the time being ensconed on the 
Imperial Gedce at Wesiminster, you do not exercise that 
political sagacity and foresight which are so much needed for 
keeping the Indian administration, secret and irresponsible as 
it is, on its good behaviour. For it should be well remem- 
bered that to one mandate of the character against which we 
are presently inveighing, and invcighing with justice, there 


are nine others in which the Secretary of State is more in the ` 


right and endeavours to act more as an earthly Providence 
between the despotic Government of, India on the one han 
and the helpless and unrepresented people of the country 0n 
the other. This is an historical fact, and can be verified. 
will be evident, therefore, that on the4vhole the ‘mandates 
of the State Secretary have generally worked in and on be 

of the interests of the people as against the beneficed bureaus 
cracy and their friends who belong to the governing classes; 


who, therefore, are justly denominated the unbenefice 
bureaucracy.” 


It is not needful to criticise this passage ; thi 3 
would be serviceable if we could havea precis of t 
“historical facts ” going to show that in nine 08 


has been on behalf of d unre- 
presented people.” 
far enough back—these instances relate more 
on ve orders than to legislative policy—but 0 
within the last dozen years or 80° 


“the helpless an 
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balance has been the other way. The broader aspect 
of the question is fitly described thus :— 


‘“ We therefore, repeat, and raise our warning voice, that 
our countrymen should not be carried away by the temporary 
excitement of the hour in entirely condemning the mandate 
theory. A calm and careful consideration of the pros and cons 
will at once lead to the conviction that though the mandate 
theory sometimes works against their best interests, as in the 
present case, on the whole it is calculated to do more good than 
harm to our cause.”’ 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Laurence. Hugh Jenkins, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, to be a Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta, in the room of Mr. Justice 
Pigot, who has retired. 


Mr. Jenkins, who succeeds Mr. Jones Quain Pigot, 
is the son of a solicitor at Cardigan. He was born 
in 1858, is a graduate of University College, Oxford, 
and has been at the Bar for the past thirteen years. 

The Law Journal contradicts the report that Mr. 
Bompas, Q.C., has been offered the Chief Justiceship’ 
of the High Court of Calcutta. -It is suggested that 
some time must elapse before any appointment is 
made, as Sir William Comer Petheram will not retire 
until September. 

The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. Francis Charles Le Marchant as 
a member of the Council of India, in succession to 

r. Bertram Currie, whose tenure of- the office 
expired in December last. 

Sir W. Wedderburn has followed up his questions 
on the subject of the evictions and sales for the 
recovery of land revenue ia the Madras Presidency 
with a request for a comprehensive Return which 
will show the accurate figures under the most 
important heads. he Return is to give, for each 
of the years 1883-4 to 1893-4 inclusive, the total. 
cultivated area in acres, the total waste acres, the 
total notices of sale, the total defaulters whose pro- 
perty was sold, details of the property sold (showing 
the estimated value in rupees of the real and the 
personal property respectively), the amount realised 
by actual sale, and the total number of acres sold 
(a) to Government and (b) to others. The figures 
stated'in Sir W. Wedderburn’s questions wero taken 
from the official reports of the Revenue Board, but 
owing, wo understand, to a printer's error, two 
trivial inaccuracies crept in which had the effect of 
undor-stating the facts. Lord George Hamilton, 
whose answor is dealt with elsewhere, made a rather 
questionable use of this slip. His own Return will 
now place the grave facts fully before the public on 
the explicit authority of the India Office. 

Sir Seymour King M.P., has given notice that on 
an early day he will move for an address for copy of 
despatch, with enclosures from the Government of 
India, No. 15, Publie Works, dated 28:h January, 
1890, regarding the rate of exchange for the pensions 
of certain Government servants in India ; and for an 
address for copy of report of the Committee whieh 
sat at Simla in 1894 under the Prestdengurekubleangk C 

Pie a, 


ve 


D. Lyall, L.C.8., to investigate the best means for 
reducing, the establishment charges and expenses in 
the Military Works and Publie Works Departments 


On March 17th Sir John Lubbock—the author of 
a volume upon the pleasures of life—presented to 
the House of Commons an amusing petition pur- 
porting to come from the Kammalars of Southern 
India. Somehow or other a verbose paragraph was 
circulated among the newspapers setting forth the 
objects of the petition. But its history is more aptly 
stated by the Madras Standard, whose account, as Sir 
John Lubbock may not yet have read it, we repro- 
duce here: 


The South India Visvakulotharana Association (is it a 
joke?) recently submitted two bound volumes, containing 
respectively, a petition in original, and a printed copy thereof, 
‘t exposing the intentions and aims of the so-called Indian 
National Congress,” with the request that they may be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. The Madras Government forwarded 
the precious indictment to the Government of India—at whose 
expense, we are not told—and informed the petitioners that 
the Government washed their hands of any further respon- 
sibility in the matter. But they desired the Government of 
India to let them know whether they were in future to send 
petitions to Parliament other than appeals against the orders 
of the Secretary of State. The Government of India have 
informed the local. Government that all petitions to the Tfouses 
of Parliament should be presented unofficially and not be 
transmitted through the Government of India or the Secretary 
of State. The petitioners were to be informed that they must 
present their petition through the medium of some unofficial 
member of the House. But the Kammalars (goldsmiths) of 
South India neglecting their peaceful avocation to indulge in 
the warlike demonstration against the ‘‘ so-called Indian 
National Congress’’—that is the contemptuous manner in. 
which the Madras Government and the Government of India | 
speak of the Congress—is so prodigious a joke that we can 
only regret so much fuss should have been made of it. 


Mr. A. Nundy, who during the past fow months 
has heen’an active member of the British Committee, 
left London on March{30th for Naples, ex roule for 
Calcutta. A few days before he left he read a paper, 
on the Union of Indian Christians, at the first public 
meeting of the Indian Christian Association of Great 
Britain, held at the Y.M.C.A., Aldersgate Street, 
E.C., under the presidency of Mr. W. S. Caine. Mr. 
Nundy said that it had been the desire of Christians 
in India for some time to form a Christian Union 
among themselves, and he deplored the wrangling < 
that arose from sectarian prejudices largely iufusad 
into new converts by the various missionary denomi- 
nations. The time had come for Indian Christians 
to organise a union among themselves, and to drop 
all denominational distinction. Dr. Jenkins, Mr 
Percy Bunting, and others also spoke. 


The Directors’ Report on the Empire of India 
Exhibition of 1894, already dealt with in the 
does justice to the valuable co-operation renderet 
the “Society for Encouragement and P. a 
of Indian Art,” which, alike through the work | 
the Indian artisans and the contributions o: 
Princes and Chiefs to the Loan Collecti: 
hanced the interest of the Exhibition. 'E 
intends, we understand, to follow u 
protection it has already afford 
handicraft art-work of India with : 
own, which is to be shown at t 
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BY s and Industries Association” in the 
Ee laine. For us the interest attaching to 
thia renewed effort of the S.E.P.T.A. consists in me 
direct communication that has been fairly initiate 
"with the Indian artisans themselves. Efforts are 
being made—in which many Indians will, ge 
trust, be induced to co-operate—in extending an 
applying on the spot that direct personal encourage- 
ment to the too long neglected art-workers in all 
_ provinces of India which the Society has done so 

much to initiate, and with great success. It has 

roved that there is active and appreciative demand 
ere for Indian art-work, in metals, woods, ivory, 
and textiles of all sorts, where the genuineness in 

‘material and design can be assured. 


By the death of Lady Burton the world has lost 
‘one of the most powerful and romantic female figures 
of modern times. She cannot be considered apart 
from her husband, nor did she ever wish to be. The 
history of her life is the history cf her love for Sir 
Richard Burton, that ‘‘modern Paladin” and 
“Crichton of the day,” as she once described him 
in a girlish letter to her mother. When-she first 
saw Captain Burton at Boulogne, she turned round 
to her sister and said, “ That man will marry me.” 
She tells us that when. he proposed to her she felt 
“as if the moon had tumbled down and said, ‘I 
thought you cried for me, and so I came.” Forty 
years later she ‘‘consecrated”? her husband’s bio- 
graphy, “To my Earthly Master. Meet me soon—I 
wait the signal.” There is something Oriental and 
foreign to Western sentiment in the utter self-efface- 

ment of this wifely devotion. Yet here, too, she 
displays her spiritual kinship with her husband, in 

whose nature the eternal contradiction of East and 

West seems to have been all but completely solved. 

It is amusing to compare some of Mr. 
latest utterances with his earlier. 
his new work on “ Democracy and Liberty ” there is 
an important passa, 
sentation in 

Dublin University in particular. But here is a 
assage from his “History of England in the 


olitical question: but + 
i ay be injured, and eee 
gs and their real or fancied grievances should find 
inre. Tn polities the evils that spring 
pega oa Braye than the evils which 
peten 2- (History of England in - 
IL, pp, 215-216.) Do eae 
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most striking figures. The author of the mos 
cessful boy’s book ever written, and the last survivor 
of the group of “Christian Socialists” which in 
cluded men like Maurice and Kingsley, was notan 
ordinary person. ‘‘Tom” Hughes was the mug. a 
cular Christian to perfection, and (says the laa 
chester Guardian) we do not use the terms with an 
suggestion of disparagement or irony. They do na) 
it is true, imply the subtlest intellect or the austerest | 
spirituality. Judge Hughes was neither a TAA 
sopher nor a saint, but he was “a broad-shouldereq 
genial Englishman,” with a natural preference, 
thoroughly well cultivated, for everything that was 
bravo and honest and manly, and with a large 
affectionate heart. 


His political opinions were those of the Spectator, | 
a little old-fashioned, therefore, and much less demo- | 
cratic than he imagined, and only “Liberal” by 
courtesy. The great schoolmaster from whom ho 
learned so much was a Liberal and a democrat in a 
far deeper and truer sense than his pupil. But even 
in politics Judge Hughes rendered services by his 
attitude throughout the American civil war, and he 
was one of the Englishmen most liked and trusted 
in the United States. It may seem an easy thing 
to write a story of school life, but the facts show 
that to do so without being either twaddling or 
sentimental is extremely difficult, and ‘‘ Tom Brown’s 
School Days” remains to this day without an equal 
and almost without a rival. That book has helped to 
mould the characters of many generations of English 
boys, and it has taught them nothing but what was | 
honest and good. The writer of it is sure of a place 
in the memory and affection of his countrymen. | 


t suc | 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
SIR J. WESTLAND’S STATEMENT FOR 1896-97. 


On March 16th the Secretary of Stato for India 
received the following telegram from tho Viceroy:— | 

© Sir J. Westland will to-day present the financial | 
statement for 1896-97 in the Legislative Council of | 
the Governor-General. The statement begins by, | 
announcing the restoration of the famine insurance | 
grant, with effect from the date of its suspension: | 
Tho amount will, however, for the present be taken | 
at Rx. 1,000,000 instead of Rx. 1,500,000, this | 
amount being considered, on a review of 15 yeatS 
transactions, to make sufficient provision for present T 
needs, 

“The accounts for 1894-95 closed Rx. 259,008 
better than the revised estimate of the year, but a3 
the famine insurance grant involves an addition# 


surplus of Rx.693,000, against Rx.991,000 estimate 
last March. The result in the revised estimate fot 
1895-96 is that; after paying the charges of the 
Chitral expedition—Rx. 1,750,(00, besides £16,00 
sterling in England—and restoring the famine insu 
grant to the extent mentioned and repaying 
sial contribution, aggregating Rx. 405 : 
18 5, there is a surplus of Rx. 951,0 
mig ent in tha financial po 
p 3 
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change, as 13 68d. has been realized, against 13-094. 
originally estimated, and English expenditure was 
£249,000 less than the estimate. Rx. 197,000 arises 
from better opium revenue and Rx. 676,000 from 


short payments under the same head, the crop having 


again been short. There is an improvement of 
Rs.243,000 under other principal revenue heads and 
Rx.462,000 savings under ordinary military expendi- 
ture, prices during this year having been-favourable. 

“The Government base their Budget estimate for 
1896-97 on a Is. lfd. rate of exchange, being 
desirous of avoiding all speculation as to mainten- 
ance of better rates established during the last two 
months. At this rate the estimate shows a surplus 
of Rx.463,000. Compared with last year’s estimates, 
there is a falling off in land-revenue of Rx.276,000, 
due to unfavourable agricultural prospects, and in 
Customs of Rx. 333,090, due to reduction of scale of 
cotton duties. Railways also will produce slightly 
less net earnings, but other revenue heads show 
considerable improvement, and the expenditure 
shows little increase. A special grant of Rx.495,000 
is made for army mobilization, chiefly purchase of 
animals and material for transport and 1,000 reserve 
artillery horses. A large programme.of railway 
capital expenditure is laid down—viz., Rx.7,270,000 
on State lines, including East Indian Railway 
and Bengal-Assam Railway, besides Rx. 1,150,000 
advance to Bengal-Nagpur Railway and Indian 
Midland Railway for their extensions. These figures 
do not include other companies’ construction. 

“ It is announced, with the usual reserve, that the 
Secretary of State for India proposes to draw for 
£16,500,000, and that a rupee loan of four crores 
will be raised in India.” 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Zmes tele- 
graphed on March 19th :— 

“ Sir J. Westland in his Budget speech deals at 
length with the famine insurance grant. He shows 
that, although the Government have occasionally 
had to give up the self-imposed obligation of pro- 
viding one-and-a-half crores annually, yet in 15 
years they have set aside !7 crores 64 lakhs of 
revenue for purposes of famine relief and insurance, 
almost entirely the latter, and have further realised 
a surplus of over seven crores. Only 31 lakhs have 
been actually spent on famine relief, while 18 crores 
and 654 crores have been spent upon protective, 
irrigation, and railway works respectively. Further, 
upon the guarantee of the insurance grant, capital 
has been raised for the construction of the Indian 
Midland and Bengal-Nagpur railways. 

“ Sir J. Westland remarks :— 

“We have, moreover. charged off against the revenue 
account and set aside 532 lakhs in the form of a reduction or 
avoidance of debt—that is, we possess this sum as a sort of 
accumulated surplus of reyenue over and above the forward 
total of our ordinary surpluses. I need not say that this is a far 
better position than what was considered in any way probable 
when the famine insurance policy was initinted, for the 
anticipation then was that we should actually spend abont 15 
crores upon famine relief in ten years and not have any part of 
it in hand in the shape either of completed works or of money 
unspent, The improvement is due, for the mosi pirt, to the 
faut thut we have during these 15 years, been much mory tree 
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extent famines may be awaiting us in thẹ future it would be 
rash to speculate. One thing we do know is that our financial — 
and our protective preparation for them is infinitely superior to 
what it was at the time when the insurance policy was laid 
down. While regarding famine insurance as an essential por- — 
tion of their financial policy the Government consider them- 
selves fully justified in measuring it by a lower standard than 
in 1830. Ithas therefore been determined to aim at establishing 

a standard of reserve sufficient to provide only one crore 
annually.’ : 

“With regard to the rate of exchange for the 
ensuing year, Sir J. Westland shows how the value 
of the rupee gradually rose during the past twelve 
months from 13834;d. to 142d. He remarks :— i 

‘The prospects indicated by these figures are decidedly 
encouraging, but as last year the Government made up their 
mind to avoid any speculations as to the future, so this year, 
also, they have determined in their estimates to take no account 
of the recent, and perhaps yet unexhausted, rise in exchange. 
They consider it very im -ortant in the present circumstances 
to be on the safe side, and have fixed the exchange to be taken 
in the Budget estimates at a rate which would certainly have 
been deemed wise and prudent in the beginning of February, 
though to many persons it may appear, in the light of more 
recent events, to err on the safe side. The rate taken is lojd., 
being only slightly in advance of the realised rate of the 
current year.  [f we could calculate on a rate approaching the 
present current rate the time would have come for a revision of 
our general financial position, but we believe that no one will 
consider our position sufficiently assured for any such measures.” 

“ With regard to military expenditure, the Budget 
estimate is 24 crores 29 lakhs, of which nearly 50 
lakhs are for preparations for mobilisation. The 
latter will involve a recnrring charge next year of 
six lakhs, and thereafter of about 13 lakhs annually. 
It is remarked that military expenditure in India 
continues to increase and sterling expenditure to 
decrease. Tho re-arming of the troops and batteries 
with new rifles and guns has caused heavy expendi- 
ture on military stores, which began in 1887, and 
sterling expenditure increased from that year onwards 
to 1893, when it reached the maximum. Since then 
it has declined, the re-armament having been com- 
pleted. The estimate for special defence works for 
the ensuing year is only 57% lakhs, which practically 3 
completes the expenditure under this head. Wive Bx. 
crores were originally sanctioned for defences, but 
but only 46? lakhs will be spent, as it has been 
decided not to proceed with certain inland defences. 
But for the mobilisation grant, the army expenditure 
will be less than it was last year. 

“The Budget shows how great will be the activity 
in railway eonstruction during the ensuing year. — 
The capital expenditure by the State and companies 
will exceed 11} crores, while 75 lakhs will be spent 
on irrigation works. Sixty-two lakhs are allotted 
for the Mandalay-Kunlong railway. ; 

“With regard to tho threatened famine, 
remarked that the failure of the cold weather 3 
in the north of India, in addition to reduein 
reyenue and increasing irrigation revenue, | 
compelled the Government of the Ni 
Provinces and Oudh to provide a sum of sé 
for famine relief. Tho Bengal Governi 
repeated next year the provision of ha 
famine relief by local bodies which wa 
estimate of this year, but will not | 
does not, however, indicate 
scaicity in Bengal. ON 
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famine relief, but in some places, particularly in the 
North-West Provinces and the native States of 
Rajputana and Central India, the commencement of 
the railway works in contemplation is being hastened 
on with the object of providing work in districts 
which are threatened with scarcity. 

= «Sir John Westland, in conclusion, says: 


tc ¢Tast year my final estimate of the position was that, 
though we were as yet far from a complete restoration of our 
fortunes, we might claim to have made a fair amount of 
progress towards their restoration. Our prospects are now 
yery much more hopeful. Our revenues are advancing, our 
expenditure is well in hand; but, above all, the rate of 
exchange shows a tendency to establish iiself at a figure which, 
if maintained, will remove our most serious anxieties. if 
refrain from any prophecies as to the future, but it is pleasant 
to know that the direction in which our financial position is 
changing, which always contains many elements over which 
we have practically no control, will have to suffer a consider- 
able reverse before we are again in the difficulties which we 
had to face two years ago.’ ” 


SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 


PETITIONS -TO PARLIAMENT. 


The following list of petitions praying that com- 
petitive examinations for the Civil Servico of India 
may be heid simultaneously in England and in 
India are taken from the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Petitions :— 

1895. 
Aug. 19. There-undersigned inhabitants of 

Bammanhalli-Hanagal- Dharwar, 

Taluka District, Bombay Presi- 

dency (Sir Charles Dalrymple) .. 315 
There-undersigned inhabitants of 

Taluka Karajgy (Sir William 

Wedderburn) ee. aS 
3 There-undersigned inhabitants of 
; Puntamba (Sir W. Wedderburn) 
There undersigned inhabitants of» 

Cocanada (Sir W. Wedderburn) 98 
D There-undersigned inhabitants of 

i Cocanada (Sir W. Wedderburn) 101 
A There-undersigned inhabitants of 

. Hospet (Sir W. Wedderburn) .. 91 

” There-undersigned inhabitants of 
Jaganadhapuram (Sir William 
Wedderburn) . .. a OO 

A There-undersigned inhabitants of 
Madura (Sir W. Wedderburn) .. 101 

ro There-undersigned inhabitants of 

Madura (Sir W. Wedderburn) .. 107 
F There-undersigned inhabitants of 

Madura (Sir W. Wedderburn) .. 107 


Aug. 23. 


. Totel number of petitions 10—Signatures 1,020 


1896. 3 


Feb. 18. There-undersigned inhabitants of 
Sholapur (Sir W. Wedderburn) 


Sher aA ono o inhabitants- of r 
; _ rapandi (Sir W. Wedderb 
hep There-undersizned Heo ct A 


; Gorakhpur (Sir W. Wedd 

LA : “ ert 
Pi heresndersigned RE ia 
adras (Sir W. Wedderburn) .. 1 


- CC-0. Gurukul at colens imathat it is especially satisfactory to 


Feb. 13. here-undersigned inhabitants of 
Pudukota (Sir W. Wedderburn) 407 
¥ There-undersigned inhabitants of 4 
Ramanasanmithurum (Sir Wil > 
liam Wedderburn) D S 
re There-undersigned inhabitants of 
Rayapuram (Sir W. Wedderburn) 549 
4 There-undersigned inhabitants of 5 
; Kuttalam (Sir W. Wedderburn) 11 
i There-undersigned inhabitants of 


Vayalpad (Sir W. Wedderburn) 149 


Total number of Petitions 9—Signatures 3,096 

Taking together the returns for August, 1895, 
and February last, we find that 19 petitions have 
been presented, containing 4,116 signatures. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE POONA CONGRESS, 


In our February number we published, from such 
information as was then available, the text of the 
Resolutions passed at the Eleventh Indian National 
Congress at Poona. Having now received the 
authorised text, we notify the following errata :— 

Resolution V., line 4, for ‘‘from”’ read ‘ by 

** Council ’’ insert ‘‘ on the subject.” 

Resolution VI., line 7, for ‘‘most respectfully” read 

“aeain’? ; ”” read “ urges.” 


”” ; line 7, after 
, 


line 8, for ‘‘ entreats”’ 

Resolution VIIL., line 4, for ‘‘ natives ’’ read ‘‘ people.” 

Resolution X., line 8, for ‘‘ public Legislation” read 
“ Legislature.” : 

Resolution XII., line 8, after ‘“‘Congress’’ insert ‘once 
again” ; line 11, for ‘‘another’’ read ‘the other.””. 

Resolution XVII., at end of line 2, insert ‘third class” ; 
line 3, after “passages” insert “from whom the i 
largest portion of railway revenue is derived”’ ; line 5, 
for ‘‘ their redress” read ‘‘an early redress of their 

* grievances.” 

Resolution XVI1IT., line 11, for ‘ forest ”’ read “‘ forests.” 

Resolution XX., at end of line 4, insert ‘‘ or that fees in 
educational institutions wholly or partially supported: 
by the State should be increased.”’ 

Resolution XXI, line 8, after ‘twenties’? insert ‘‘ from 
Excise duiy.” 

Resolution XXII., omit clause (j) including sections (i) and 


La 


(ii). 
E XXIII., line 3, after “‘Inpra’”’ insert “and also 
for the expense of the Joint General Secretary’s office.” 
Resolution XXV., line 2, after ‘Secretary ’’ insert “and 
appoints Mr. D. E. Wacha to be its Joint General 
Secretary.’ 


s CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
Charles Bradlaugh: a Record of his Life and M ‘ork. 
; By his daughter, Hyparra BRADLAUGH Bonnek: 
With an account of his Parliamentary Struggle: 
Politics, and Teachings, by Jony M. RoweRtTson: 
Tn 2 vols. Second edition. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin.) 


Though this rem eons z in a 
si arkable biography is now i; 
Second edition, there needs no Saar for recalling 


attention to it. §o distinctive was the position 


taken up by Mr, Bradlaugh in tho lifo and politic’ 
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a permanent record of the real facts of his ce sr 
on unimpeachable authority. It was quite inevitable 
that he should be largely misunderstood and fre- 
quently misrepresented, honestly -as well as dis- 
honestly. Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner, with immense 
labour and unwearied patience, supported by filial 
affection and admiration, has cleared away a vast 
number of injurious fictions concerning the life and 
action of her distinguished father; and Mr. John 
M. Robertson has set forth in the clearest manner 
the meaning and purpose of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
political, social, and religious teachings, and the 
history of his parliamentary struggle. Between 
them, they have drawn as accurate a portrait of the 
man as can be hoped for—a portrait whose lines 
will certainly stand out more marked and pleasing 
as time lays the dust of prejudiced controversies 
and clears away the haze of unreason and intolerance. 

We do not propose to follow in detail the events 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s career—his family circumstances ; 
his juvenile collision with senseless and unsym- 
pathetic professors of religion; his early struggles 
as office-boy, wharf clerk and cashier, “coal 
merchant” and soldier ; his laborious lecturings and 
debatings on a thousand platforms, on reli-ious, 
social, and political questions; his sufferings in 
person, reputation, and estate, from his uncom- 
promising maintenance of unpopular opinions that 
he thoroughly believed to be right. These things 
have been generally set forth already, and any one 
who really cares for them will turn with interest to 
the full and true record preserved by Mrs. Brad- 
laugh Bonner. They represent a most varied. 
strenuous, and sincere spirit struggling all but hope- 
lessly against the adamantine barriers of petrified 
prejudices, social narrowness, political obfuscation, 
and religious fanaticism, under the burden of inade- 
quate material means. Mr. Bradlaugh may, not 
unfrequently, have been in the wrong on_ the 
merits; he may have been still more frequently in 
the wrong in point of procedure. He was not much 
of a strategist; he always delivered his attack right 
on the enemy’s front. No doubt the plan has its 
advantages in the long run, but the run is a very 
long one, and it seldom pays the individual in his 
own life-time. There is no cause for wonder that 
Mr. Bradlaugh died before his time, worn out in the 
complicated and harassing struggle, strong man 
though he was. The forces of a traditional society 
are too-powerful to be shocked by the direct assault 
of any one man. Sir Hugh Rose did not dash him- 
self against the western face of the stronghold of 
Jhansi, or against the sandstone precipices of the 
fortress of Gwalior. Still, Bradlaugh’s methods 
testify to his personal convictions and sincerity of 
action, and invest his career with the quality of 
heroic single-mindedness. This feeling is deeply 
accentuated by his constant involvement in the tram- 
mels of poverty. Tho straightforward narrative of 
his daughter happily disposes for ever of the in- 
jurious aspersions of thoughtless or venomous oppo- 
nents on his motives and actions; and, in particular, 
Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner finally places in their true 
light, at painful cost to her personal feelings, the 
real relations between Bradlaugh and his wife, and 
Bradlaugh and his brother, William Robert Brad- 
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laugh. His outer face, ironclad to the hostile world, 
contrasts dramatically with his inner face, bright 
and soft to his relatives and friends. Taken all in 
all, Bradlaugh was a strong and sincere man, often 
wrong-headed, oftener still in the right, but always 
having the courage of his opinions; and, if he too 
frequently made his own path difficult, he has in 
many ways rendered the road more easy for the 
progress of his successors in most of his various lines 
of activity. 

Mr. Robertson has done his share of the work of 
this memorial of Bradlaugh in very thorough fashion, 
notwithstanding considerable discursiveness. hike 
the purely biographical part, this critical and ex- 
planatory part ought to be carefully read and con- 
sidered. We cannot tackle even all the main points, 
but must content ourselves with the extraction of 
a few illustrative examples of Mr. Robertson’s 
positions. ‘Thus: 

“ Bradlaugh was not the untrained Atheist of the Theistic 
imagination, who may be confounded with a quotation from 
Kant by one of the personages of Mrs. Ward’s religious 
vaudevilles. . . . . Beginning as a boy to defend his Theism 
in debate, he saw it demolished by one of those born debaters 
who are found every now and then among the working class. 

But he did not trust to “ mother-wit,’’ his own or 
another’s. He read all the philosophi: literature he could lay 
hands on; in particular he became a close student of Spinoza. 
A clergyman of my acquaintance maintains that to the end he 
was a Spinozist. Tt would be less misleading to say that he 
employed much of the method of Spinoza to establish the 
Atheism to which Spinoza’s doctrine practically leads, while 
always scrupulously recognising that Spinoza formulated 
Pantheism and professed only to modify the God-idea. . . <- 
All the psychological line of argument, as put by Kant and 
his adaptors, is fully and patiently met by Bradlaugh in his 
section of the ‘‘ Freethinker’s Text-Book,’’ which deals in turn 
with all the main pleas of orthodoxy.” 

Mr. Robertson claims that “ while Bradlaugh was 
an exact thinker and reasoner, he distinguished 
himself above all the rationalists of his time by the 
energy and persistence with which he sought to 
bring his philosophy home to the popular mind,” 
«For him, creed was action, and action creed.’’ 


“That a doctrine isfalse was to him a reason for exposing | 


it as such; and, though as a utilitarian he held that truth is 
the best policy, he did not wait for the demonstration before 
choosing his course. 
its own sake which is the inspiration of all scientific progress ; 
but he had it without restriction, or at least with as little 
restriction as can well be. .@ . . He would give facilities for 
all conscientious truth-seeking whatever, barring only random 
disclosures of sensational facts with no better motive than 
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i ikeli dification to balance the 
e AE ie Seit themes of belief and 
discussion in all ages, he simply could not think ye pomar 
welfare is promoted by maintaining beliefs known to be falso. 
Ho was a democrat in religion as well as in politics. 


«The practice of boycotting for opinion’s sake he 
detested and denounced, and never in any way 


resorted to.” 

(i “en carried the spirit of “tolerance” to an extreme 
cae a, reins careful, as his daughter testi- 
fies, to ayoid giving his children anything like specific anti- 
theological feaching, on the ground that the opinions of the 
young ought not to be stereotyped for them on points which 
they ought to reconsider for themselves when they grow up. 
Tm intercourse with those about him he was equally scrupu- 
lous; and all the contributors to his journal can tell how 
complete was the freedom he gaye them to express in its pages 
opinions from which he dissented. In this he was far superior 
to many who have aspersed him as overbearing. It was a 
point of honour with him to give a hearing in his columns to 
all manner of opposition to his own views ; and no man was 
evar less apt to let his philosophical convictions bias him in his 
practical or political relations with people of another way ot 
thinking.” 

Bradlaugh’s political doctrine may be broadly 
described “as a demand for the fullest admission 
of the people to the rights of self-government, and, 
further, the application of the powers thus acquired 
to the removal or reform of all laws framed in the 
interest of the upper few. This was the ideal he 
had formed for himself in his youth, and he declined 
to substitute for it the ideal of Socialism, which had 
begun to be vaguely popular towards the end of his 
lifo. The refusal rested on his experience, and on 
his character.” We pass by the other points in his 
political career to notice what Mr. Robertson says 
about Bradlaugh’s interest in India. 


“To virtue of the qualities which made him a warm friend 
of Ireland, Bradlaugh was all his Jife, and in latter years still 
more warmly, the friend of India. All his instincts of justice 
and sympathy were moved by the spectacle of that vast 
congeries of immemorially immature races, ruled by a bureau- 
cracy of Englishmen, none of whom would for a moment be 
trusted to exercise similar power over their fellow-countrymen, 
but all of whom collectively are assumed by their countrymen 
to need next to no supervision when ruling a “lower”? race. 
Again and again Bradlaugh protested, as other Englishmen 
had -protested before him, against the inveterate apathy with 
which the House of Commons regards Indian questions... . . 
a een xos , sees no delusions as to the present 

itical capacity of the Indian races, fi E i 
‘their bias to EPE and their imm T eee 
wee aB he pamons difficulties in 

Gamation. Hence his program for them was an extre 
ae of ibe Peuciple of self-rule. . . . . The 

3; e apie, which was for Bradlaugh a principle of 
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toe Shae: Ee different the decree of its application 


ont in India as else 


sensation, 
likelihood of the reverse. 


And it was one of his man 
of the first to see this not Fie 


; y abstractly but in the concrete.’, 
Mr. Robertson goes at 


great length into the history 


i amentary struggle. That 
must leave on one sido, Take this glimpse Ot 


rous to the highest 


political merits to have been one - 


as thrillingly impressive at their best moments; but he haq 


great passages in nearly every speech, and rarely faced Ar 
OL 


audience without electrifying it.” 


« Of his influence on his followers those ean best 
speak who have mixed with them.” 

** Personal and magnetic as it was, it depended for its con- 

tinuance on the vnvarying nobility of his appeal to the best 
jnstincts—to courage, horour, justice, and the love of truth 
Hundreds of men—men to whom the generality of pulpit 
sermons are either inane commonplaces or maudlin nonsense_ 
can testify to the fashion in which he stirred them to high 
sympathies and generous deter minations, making life for all of 
them, however narrow their sphere, a vista cf Worthy 
activities and abiding consolations.’ 
These extracts are little more than chance indica- 
tions of some of the characteristics of these ex. 
haustive volumes, but we hope they may suffice to 
show that the work constitutes a most interesting 
memorial of one of the most distinctive careers of 
the century. It presents Mr. Bradlaugh in manner 
as he lived; and no fair-minded reader can rise from 
its perusal without a deepened respect for its 
distinguished subject. Both the authors, in their 
different ways, have thrown a much-needed light 
upon the life and ways of thought of a man that 
suffered more than any other public man of his time 
from gross misrepresentation in every possible 
respect. The voice of calumny is not readily stilled; 
but these volumes ought to do much towards a juster 
criticism of Bradlaugh at the hands of all honest 
men, however much they may disagree with. his 
principles or his practice. They will be much prized 
by those who knew his private worth and personal 
sincerity, whether or not seeing eye to eye with him 
on all points of opinion and belief. > 
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Elsewhere in this issue will be found 

AnS an article by Professor A. F. Murison 
upon the Indian Budget, and a series 

of extracts from speeches and articles by Indian 
critics upon the expenditure of the revenues which 
they raise, but are not in any degree permitted to 
control. Public speakers and writers in the United 
Kingdom have, during the past fortnight, called 


_ attention’ to the “‘hundred million Budget” which 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer recently explained 
in the House of Commons, ard which will be fully 
discussed by the elected representatives of the tax- 
payers before it is sanctioned. Tho Indian Budget 
(if, for the sake of comparison, Rs.10 may be re- 
garded as equivalent to £1 sterling) deals with more 
than a hundred millions, and every rupee that it 
disposes of involves a far greater sacrifice on the 
part of the Indian taxpayer ten the sacrifice of a 
florin by a taxpayer in the United Kingdom. Yet 
the Indian Budget was dismissed at a single sitting, 
without eonan and without a division, The 
Indian members of tho Viceroy’s Council did, indeed, 
raise their voices in protest. But their warnings and 
remonstrances were unheeded, and could have no 
adequate effect. The debate on the Indian Budget 


in the House of Commons will be hardly less por- 
It will come on during ~ 


functory and unsatisfactory. 
the £ Slavin days of the- Bession. 


will be meagre, aa the discussion more or least 
academic. The House of Commons will not be asked 
to approve the expenditure proposed by Sir Ja mnes 
Westland for the current year. It will merely give 
its assent to the proposition that the total expendit 
and the total revenue of the Government of 
from April, 1894, to March, 1895, are G 
shown in the closed accounts. Lord Welby’s 
mission, unless rumour be false, has been los 
into the mechanism of Indiana finance. Lord 1 WV 
and his colleagues will fail in their duty 1 
recommend drastic reform of a sys 
not have been more’ ingeniously ccn 
type irresponsible authority in the hands : 
cratic officials, and to withhold from the H 
Commons both adequate knowledge and 
control. The present system might be less 
if Finance Ministers in India showed more dis 
to hear courteously the opinions of those wh 
pay the taxes. Sir James Westland n 
system worse, and its consequences moi 
when he poe fosa soebanELY 
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and the grievous burden of military expenditure. 
«Tho Financial Statement,” said Sir James West- 
land, “ig not the place in which to defend the pee 
of the [Chitral] expedition or the occupation which 
has followed it.” The Finance Minister thus re- 
lieved himself-of a task which he would manifestly 
have found intolerable. Vor tho Budget provision 
for the Chitral expedition was merely Rx. 150,000, 
while, in the words of the Financial Statement, 


~ “Tho Chitral expedition has cost us Rx.67,200 in the accounts 
of 1894-95, Rx. 1,647,500 in the revised estimate of 1895-96, 
‘and a further sum of Rx. 26,000 will come under payment in 
1896-97, giving a total of Rx. 1,734,700 in India, besides g 
sterling expenditure in replacement of stores of £16,000. It 
has left us 2 legacy of permanent expenditure in the occupation 
of Chitral and of its communications, which has involved in 
1895-96 an expenditure of Rx.102,200, and will involve in 
1896-97 an expenditure of Rx. 251,700.” - 
Sir J. Westland explains in a footnote that these 
figures are irrespective of the “political” expendi- 
ture. Now, Mr. Balfour last November, professing, 
amid the cheers of a Glasgow audience, to “sweep 
away the arguments which had been urged against 
the retention of Chitral,” dealt with the financial 
question in these words: 
“It was said, in the second place, that it would cause an 
Augmentation of the Indian army. It was said, in the third 
_ Place, that it would greatly add to the expense of Indian 
administration. .. . Well, I will dispose of these arguments 
“in almost as many sentences. .. . . Let me tell you, with 
“regard to the second argument, which states that augmentation 
20F the Indian army would be required, that not one single 
soldier need be added to the Indian army in order to retain 


Chitral, and that the expense of the operation is one which is 
absolutely insignificant.” 


Lord George Hamilton had spoken to the same effect 
in the House of Commons in September. He had 
‘Stated, indeed, that the cost of retention would be 

merely £13,000, although, at the suggestion of the 
House, he afterwards multiplied this figure by 10. 
These roseate estimates contrast painfully with Sir 
James Westland’s accounts, and the contrast shows 
nco again how foolish it is, where schemes of trans- 
frontier aggression are concerned, to accept the 

orecasts of those who resolve upon the enterprise 


first and count the cost afterwards. 


Sir James Westland’s conclusions 
eae are a piece of optimism which the 
= House of Commons will do well to 


= w . DAOSO 
ferenco to Indian criticism. “Our 


but, above all, the rate of exchange 
to establish itself at a figure 


, Will remove our*most serious 
eT NETS H . aim 
maintained ” 48 a curious founda- 


n 


ays, ‘aro advancing, our expenditure 


69 lakhs. For the ensuing year there is to be #3 


- 95 lakhs. Theso 


Tf the present rate of exchange be maintained ee 
will, unless the Government of India mends its ways, 


only provide so much tho more for the spendthrift 
to squander. í Qur revenues are advancing py, 
how? Paragragh 111 of the Financial Statement 
says that “we are usually able to count on an 
increase of land revenue from year to year.” Exactly. 
The Government of India is a harsh landlord, and itg 
severe enhancements of land revenue have given riso 
to widespread discontent. The last turn, it appears, 
has been given to tho screw, and now “ Burma iş 
the only Provinco in which an appreciable increase 
is expected.” 

—but is it? Paragragh 123 sets forth the several 
departments in which the} most important increases 
in expenditure have ae place. The least 
(Rx.61,400) is for E¥lucation. The ` largest 
(Rx.409,600) is for the arjwy. The former sum, we 
are curtly informed, is m brely “theo usual increase 
of Provincial expenditure hy the Governments which 


can afford it.” To the latter must be added, among _ 


other items, Rx.68,800 fdr military works (where, 
again, the occupation of| Chitral has caused an 
increase). There is food for thought also in Sir J, 
Westland’s remark that ‘{the provision of £30,000, 
made in 1895-96 for the vipit to England of the son 
of the Amir of Afghanistan, is not required next 
year.” And, of course, oer and above the detailed 
provisions of a Budget, we have to remember those 
larger considerations, to which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
has so patiently called attention, with reference to 
the unceasing drain of tribute from India to this 
country in the form of salaries, pensions, and the 
like. It is nearly twenty years since John Bright 
said at Manchester :: 


“I say that a Government put over two hundred and fifty 
milli ns of people, which has levied taxes till it can levy no 
more, which spends all that it can levy, and which “has 
borrowed £100,000,000 more than all that it-cau levy—I say ® 


Government like that has some fatal defect which, at some not ; 


distant time, must bring disaster.and humiliation ito the 
Government and to the people on whose behalf it rules. 


.. . A Bombay correspondent writes with 
=o eee reference to the Indian Budget : “4 

; = series of windfalls, pure and simple, 
have like the good fairy come to the help of the 
embarrassed treasury, and the Finance Minister 


crows over his sudden good fortune which enables — 


him, after making good the deficit on exchange in ee 
accounts for 1894-95, and after restoring the Famine 
Fund to the extent of a crore, to show & surplus @ 


estimated surplus of 46 lakhs, while the revist 
estimates for the j 


« Qur expenditure is well in hand? 
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of deficits into surpluses and vice versa. But it 
also proves that when there is something like a 
handsome surplus, the Government disposes of it 
jn increased expenditure without remitting a pie of 
taxation. This year the Government has again 
made a new departure, on the plea that it is now 
unnecessary, aiter the experience of eighteen years, 
to set apart so large a sum as 1} crores for the 
Famine Insurance Fund. Protective railways have 
been built during the interval, and irrigation works 
have been constructed. These have to a certain 
extent diminished the risks of famine; so that in 
ease a severe famine should visit India in future, 
there is every probability of a smaller expenditure 
than 15 crores, which the Famine Commission 
estimated as the average for a single famine. The 
excuse is plausible. But the obligation to provide 
1} crores from the annual revenues is a wholesome 
one. it tends to check the Goyernment’s extraya- 
gance. The reduction of the amount from I} to 1 
crore must, from this point of view, be considered 
as mischievous. In fact, the difference has already 
been used, or is to be used, for the purposes of the 
military department, which is never tired of producing 
cut and dry schemes to swamp whatever revenue it 
can lay hold of. This time the mobilisation seare 
has been raised, though no possible enemy on the 
Hindu Kush is expected, and the Russians are 
smoking their Aooke of peace on the other side of the 
Oxus. 


“Thus,” our correspondent continues, 

Not Stasi ee “the half crore withheld from the 
cai Famine Insurance Fund goes into the 
Dottomless pit of military finance. How much the 
masses would have appreciated a remission of the 
salt duty even to the extent of 4 annas per 
maund! On the first easement of the finances the 
Government, without any forebodings of conscience, 
remitted 1} per cent. of the cotton duties at the 
behest of Lancashire, bub now that an actual surplus, 
even after that unrighteous remission, can be shown, 
it refuses to give to the poor relief even to the extent 
of a larger pinch of salt, the consumption of which 
has diminished since the enhanced duty was es- 
tablished in 1888. Yet Lord Dufferin in open 
Council proclaimed that the duty should go as soon 
as the finances permitted. Another evil arising 
from the contraction of the Famine Fund to a 
crore. is this. The Fund was partially employed 
-in the reduction of debt. The incentive to 
xeduce debt, even by & half a crore per year, 
“has now apparently ceased to exist. Moreover the 
diminution of the grant to the Fund is ir- 
vegular and a breach of faith. The income tax 
is levied for this very Fund, having superseded tho 


original Liconco tax of 1878 when the ceo 


Fund was established. The diversion of the residue 
to the purposes of the military department is greatly 
to be regretted. But the Government of India seems: - 
to have no regard for native opinion, and goes on im 
its march. For the moment, perhaps, the sky looks 
a little brighter, but when it may darken again one 
cannot say. Even before the ink was dry upon the 
the Budget, exchange, which for two weeks had ruled f 
at 1s. 222d., went down to Is. 27sd. Such are the = 
uncertainties of exchange. It supplies alike a con- 
venient excuse when the finances are depressed hy 
other causes, and a convenient opportunity of 
making ducks and drakes with any surplus that 
may accrue.” 


The student of “ways that are dark, 
The Chitral ond tricks that are vain,” will fing 
Papers. y = 3 z 
some interesting reading in the further 
‘Correspondence Relating to the Occupation of 
Chitral,” recently issued as a Parliamentary White- 
Paper. The Correspondence shows, among other 
things, how wide of the mark were the wiseacres 
vho declared that the occupation of Chitral would 
‘not involve any additional expense nor any breach: 
of the now famous proclamation issued by the 
Viceroy when the expedition was undertaken against 
Umra Khan. On January 15th last the Government 
of India forwarded to Lord George Hamilton esti- 
mates — only estimates, be it observed — of the 
“probable annual extra military expenditure in- 
volved by the occupation of Chitral and the line of 
communication.” Here is the little bill: 


Occupationot: ‘Tine of 7 
Chitral, Communication. SSE 
2 ts. : RS y 

Pay ae us os .. 192,000, 860,000 
Commissariat .. Ac <. (800,000 > 480,000) = 
Transport SD oa ao 28,000 | 14,000 
Movement of Troops and Stores 121,000 170,000 ae 
Clothing a 5 se T 97,000 93,000 > 
Ordnance S A 3,000 | PAU a e Se 
Medical .. oo SS žb 19:000 -32,000 T 
Miscellaneous .. BO ae 20,000 12,000 
Telegraph ve a0 = a 50,000 i 
Postal .. nn ~ N 22,000 72,000. 

Total Qu ae S 808,009 1,935,006 = 

Add 10 per cent. for con- : 

tingencies Jo n 80,800 | 123,500 
Grand Total os we 588,800 
Or, in round figures .. 500,000 
< 
2,250,000 


“These estimates, adds the Government 
with unconscious humour, “may requi 
amendment hereafter if certain additional ¢ 
to the troops which are now under conside 
sanctioned.” Moreover: ` 
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approx} extra 
g ideration next Muay. The total approximate ex 
SaS will, Ae te annually Ra o, me 
estimates of military expenditure do not include a oo 
of retaining the 34th Pioneers temporarily on the Malakand, 
which we propose to do for six months next year. The extra 
_ cost on this account is estimated at Rs. 145,000. 


~ Mr, Balfour had not these figures before him when 
he rashly stated that “the expense of the operation 
is one which is absolutely insignificant.” He knew 
_ nothing of what Sir J. Westland describes as a 
“legacy of permanent expenditure in the occupation 
of Chitral.’ As for the proclamation, which an- 
nounced tha “the Government of India have no 


through which Umra Khan’s misconduct may now 
force them fo pass, or of interfering with the inde- 
pendence of the tribes,” the Foreign Secretary 
_ telegraphed from Simla to Sir R. Low, as early as 

August 10th last, that the “ Malakand will be held 
by a brigade, the crossing of the Swat river by a 
“battalion.” When further instructions were given 

to Sir R. Low, he was graciously requested to 
_ “point out to the tribes that the present proposals 
“in no way depart from the terms of that proclama- 

tion.” The process of ‘ pointing out” is more fully 
described towards the end of the letter :— 

“Tt is not to be expected that these objects can Ve attained 
by payments rigidly cut down to the amount of the monthly 
pay drawn by the levies employed. Tho goodwill of the tribes 
is an important factor in the case, and it cannot be ensured 

_ Without fair and liberal dealing towards the leading men of 
` each section and towards the Chief of the whole line Within 
each tribe’s limits.” A 
Hence, of course, the expenditure stated above. 
_ Similarly, Major Deane, reporting last September 
_ his arrangements with the Khan of Dix, wrote :— 
“The total thus amounts to Rs. 54,950 and a further sum of 
Rs.5,020. . . . is estimated for payment to individual head- 


men of the tribes for services as occasion may demand. his 
© tem is absuinicly necessary,” 


< After this it is mere waste of ink and paper to print 
im an appendix a collection of petitions from the 
eadmen of native tribes praying for incorporation. 
hese petitions, which the most ordinary ‘political ” 
m of course obtain to order in small or large 

‘es at the shortest notice, might, we think, 
taken as read. To print them is to carry 
far. Besides, it discloses a lack of 


The new batch of Chitral papers 
includes the text of the agreement 
that was made in November, 1893, 
mir and the Government of India, 


jis agı ement, which is another piece of 
i at Government of- India 
befora Dr, Robertson 
there, contai 


intention of permanently occupying any territory” 


H. Mortimer Durand. The third 


Ontains the | 


Amirretaining Asmar and the valley above it, as far as Chanak, 
His Highuess agrees on the other hand, that he will at no 
time exercise interference in Swat, Bajaur, or Chitral, including 
the Arnawai or Bashgal valley.” 

Here, and in the disastrous consequences of the 
blunder, we see a characteristic incident in the 
reckless and ruinous ‘‘forward” policy. There is, 
it turned out, no such place as “the Arnawaij or 
Bashgal valley.” On the contrary as Lord George 
Hamilton had to explain in the House of Commons 
on April 16th :— 

“ When the delimitation began in the field it was foung 
that the Bashgal aud Arnawai valleys ran in different directions, 
the Arnawai draining into the Kunar from the ea » and the 
Bushgal river from the west. Lhe frontier was therefore revised 
and the revision placed within the sphere of influence of he Anir 
the Bashgal valley, which is west of the Kunar river, and 
whieh the Mehtars of Chitral have claimed rights.” 

A pretty commentary, this, upon the skill of the 
“experts? who, since the reversal of Lord Lay- - 
rence’s policy, have been squandering the blood 
and treasure of India in a series of baneful enter- 
prises beyond her north-west frontier. i 


over 


The subject is more fully set forth 
on another page. Here we will call 
attention to two points, and two points 
only, in connection with this triumph of Anglo-Indian 
diplomacy. It is clear, in the first place, that the 
Government of India believed that the Bashgal 
valley “over which the Mehtars of Chitral had 
claimed rights” was included in the territory of 
Chitral. But they made a mistake in their descrip- 
tion of it, and the Amir was able to advance a claim 
to the valley. In the second place, it is clear that, 
this claim having been advanced by the Amir, the 
Government of Tndia acceded to it, although they 
knew, or ought to havo known, that it would lead 
to the massacre, or the enslavement and the unspeak- 
able degradation, of the fair Kafirs who inhabited 
that region. Such is the “ forward” policy in 
practice. In- order to secure a military post at 
Chitral, the Government of India hand over to the 
tender mercies of the Amir the inhabitants of the — 
Bashgal valley—and how tender those mercies are 
we may judge from Reuter’s grim statement (some- 
what Bowdlorised by Lord George Hamilton in the 
House of Commons) that the Amir “is treating 
submissive Kafirs with extreme leniency.” Yet it 
was of this “forward” policy that Lord George 
Hamilton permitted himself to say in the House of 
Commons on February 17th :— 


_“ Before sitting down he congratulated his friends behind 
him that the first time they had to give a party vote last year 
_they were actuated by trae political instincts when, by a0 
overwhelming majority, they assented to this ona move- 
ment. He delicwed there had been no forward movement in recent 


years made by any Government which had leen more beneficial to 
all concerned.” 


SU is inconceivabl 


‘ignorant 


The ““ Forward ”’ 
Policy in Practice. 


o that Lord G. Hamilton was then za 
blunder in the Durand agreement: 
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The agreement was only made public because its 
publication was insisted upon in the House of Com- 


mons. ‘Then the blunder was detected. If the 


agreement had been published in 1893, the worst 
consequences of the blunder might have been 
averted. Viewed as a whole, the expedition to 
Chitral, together with the manœuvres that preceded 
and tle consequences which have followed it, is an 
apt epitom of the “forward” policy. That policy, 
which reverses the earlier and saner frontier policy 
of Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, Lord Northbrook, 
and Lord Ripon, is not only useless but positively 
dangerous. Strategically, it throws away the natural 
advantages of India’s mountain barrier, and literally 
paves the way for the invader. Financially, it les 
at tho root of India’s embarrassments. Morally, it is 
responsible for such incidents as the invasion of 
Kafiristan, and for heaven knows how much de- 
moralisation besides, č < = 
The Indian In spite of the reverses of the last 
Parliamentary General Election the Indian Par- 
Committee. Jjamentary Committee will, it is 
plain, continue to be an important factor in the 
Touse of Commons. We referred last month to the 
invitation which Sir W. Wedderburn had sent to 
new members of the House of Commons to join the 
Committee, and we printed the names of the thirty- 
three gentlemen who had accepted the invitation. 
To these we have now the pleasure of adding the 
names of Mr. W. Allan, Dr. Cameron, Mr. A. E. 
Hutton, Mr. J. H. Maden, Mr. E. J. C. Morton, Mr. 
J. Œ Rickett, and the Hon. Philip Stanhope. Thus, 
up to the present time, forty of the new members 
havo joined the Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
bringing its total strength to the respectable figure 
of 125. No Government and no majority can ignore 
the representations of so large a section of the House 
of Commons. Within this larger body there is, as 
our readers are aware, asmaller Working Committee, 
which consisted originally of Messrs. W. S. Caine, 
J. E. Ellis, J. &. Swift MacNeill, W. S. B. Maclaren, 
Dadabhai Navroji, J. H. Roberts, ©. E. Schwann, 
S. Smith, H. J. Wilson, and Sir W. Wedderburn. 
Mr. Caine, Mr. Maclaren, Mr. Naoroji, and Mr. 
Webb are no longer members of the House of 
Commons, and the Indian Parliamentary Committee 
met on April 21st, in one of the Committeo Rooms 
of the House of Commons, to elect th ir successors. 
The choice of the Committee fell upon Dr. Clark, 
Sir John Leng, Mr. C. P. Scott, and Mr. Robinson 
Souttar, who have consented to act, and who will 
pring to the Working Committee the very highest 
qualifications. In “Our London Letter” we give 
some account of their careers. The people of India 
may well congratulate themselves upon having 
socured such valuable allies and spokesmen in the 


“House of Commons. 


_asked. It seems probable that the efforts of the 


The Indian Parliamentary Committee, 

see -formed in July, 1893, is really a revival 

of the informal Indian Committee 

which, in 1883, with the help of Mr. John Bright, 

sought to secure “ combined Parliamentary action in ~ 

matters affecting Indian public interests.’ Mr. ~ 
Bright’s committee, in its turn, was a revival of the 

the Indian Reform Society, founded in 1853, chiefly ~ 
through the exertions of Mr. John Dickenson, for ths 
purpose of promoting combined and well-directed 
action among the friends of India, and especially or 
securing full and impartial enquiry before the re- 
newal of the charter of the East India Company in 
1854. By joining the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee a member does not pledge himself to suppors 
any particular measures, but. ‘‘ expresses his willing- 
ness to co-operate in favour of a just and sympathone 
policy towards India.” The appointment of Lord 
Welby’s Commission, which is now enquiring into 
the administration and management of Indian ex- 
penditure, was due to the efforts of Sir W. Wedder- 
burn and his colleagues, although the enquiry was 
not granted by Sir Henry Fowler in the form they 


committee will next be directed towards readjustmens 
of the Indian cotton duties. The case of the poorest 
class of Indian consumers had already been laid 
privately before Lord George Hamilton, and tho 
Indian Parliamentary Committee on April 21st ap~ 
proved a memorial recommending and justifying an - 
important modification of the new duties. We hops 
next month to print the text of the memorial, 
together with Lord G. Hamilton’s reply. Meanwhils 
it may be assumed that the aim of the Committee is 
to secure the exemption from ail duty, whether im- 
port or excise, of cotton cloths which do not contain ~ 
any yarn of higher count than twenties. Tho 
grounds for this modification were seb forth in our 
columns last month. ‘The modification can, if ia 
believed, be carried out by executive order, and, 12 
Lord George Hamilton refuses to take the necessary 
steps, it is natural to anticipate that the question 
will be raised in the House of Commons. Nothin 
could be more absurd than the statement, to which 
some Anglo-Indian journals have given currency, 
that Sir W. Wedderburn and his friends havo ~ 
neglected the question of the cotton duties for th 
question of Chitral. So soon as the details o 
new seheme became knowr, the India O] 
approached with moderate representati 
friendly character. ‘The battle may noi 
the open. If so, Lord George Hamilte 
bably discover that the modification 
by the Indian Parliamentary 
dially supported by the mem! 
party who are best fitted or. 
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THE INDIAN BUD GET, 
By Proressor A. F. Mursox, LL.D. 


T Sir James Westland has got into the region of 
_ surpluses—small indeed, aud questionable, but still 
= formal surpluses. The closed accounts for 1894-95 
"show a surplus of Rx. 693,000. The revised 
~ estimates for 1895-96 show a surplus of Rx. 951,000. 
“The Budget estimate for 1896-97 anticipates a sur- 
- plus of Rx. 463,000. On the face of the figures, then, 
‘the financial bark would seem to have run into 
"smooth waters. Sir James Westland would appear 
to have at length established tho solvency of India. 
He is prudent enough, however, to “refrain from 
any prophecies as to tho future.” For such reticence 
he has especially good grounds, and nobody knows 
it better than the Finance Minister himself. The 
fact is that his Budget has got comfortably balanced 
by sheer good luck. The rate of exchange has 
happened, in the teeth of all reasonable expectations, 
to prove favourable to him. The opium revenue, 
which had been heading downwards, took an upward 
tur. Eron in military expenditure prices havo been 
rather more accommodating; specific outlays have 
been curtailed or come to the end of a series, and the 
authorities have availed themselves more largely of 
manufactures in India. The run of luck is of course 
unreliable, and apart from the advantages of luck 
the helpful circumstances have many aspects of 
serious questionableness. 

There is satisfaction in the announcement of the 
restoration of the Famine Insurance Fund, “with 
effect from the date of its suspension,” even though 
the amount be reduced from Rx. 1,500,900 to 

Rx. 1,000,000. Lhe plain and obvious intention of 
the Fund has beon treated with a looseness of inter- 
pretation that is amazing, and explicable only by the 

__ force majeure of necessity. Thero is substance also in 

the contention that the dangers of famine have been 
£0 far met by the progress of intercommunication 
that a smaller sum will prove ample for all practical 
needs that can be fairly anticipated. Sir Charles 

_ Elliott, if we remember rightly, used to affirm with 

asis that a famine is now practically impossible ; 
andit may be granted that famine could not now 
cha wide and deadly grip of any province or 

it did some twenty years ago. Clear] 

is the duty of the Government to err 

must be, on the right side, in TE 

mo ts matter, The sharpness of the lesson is 
apt to get blunted in the imagination of a later 

m of officials, and the h 

oke , an e hopefulness of the 

1e perhaps not likely to bo under- 
under financial strain from othér 


2 to regard with satisfaction an 
clioration on the point of malice 
re-armament, whichehas been 
nine years, is said to be sub- 
with the ensuing year, 
rks. But for how long 


land us all in conflict; and with the military bent of 


mind unmodified and the memory of Chitral still 
fresh, it is too obvious that even a surplus that does 
not go beyond six figures will not be devoid of 
temptation to further adventures. It is hardly worth 
while now to worry over the details of the Chitral 
expenditure. They will have to be paid up some 
time, however they may be deftly distributed in the 
formal accounts and minimised to the public view, 
The Malakand garrison, we are told, is to be reduced 
by one battalion presently, and “it is confidently 
believed that further reductions will be possible 
within a short period.” But why not reduce it 
altogether, and at once? The whole policy on 
which it rests is of less than no value to the country. 
“But for the mobilisation grant, the army expendi- 
ture will be less than it was last year.” Yes, there 
is much virtue, no doubt, in “ but for.’ And “but 
for” is always available, and always helps to gild 
the bitterness of the pill to those that are not wise 
before the event. 

The repayment of the provincial contribution is a 
formal act of graco. Wo should like, however, to 
see the provincial governments with a firmer grasp 
over their little savings. Tho fund is but a small 
thing, even for a straitened treasury at Calcutta, 
and the looting of it is attended with suggestions 
that do not make for solidarity of co-operation and 
sentiment. The fine flourish of expansion in rail- 
way construction is also meant to tickle the ears of 
the groundlings. A large programme of railway- 
capital expenditure, illustrated by imposing sums in 
seven figures, easily gives the impression, of a very 
flourishing stato of things and a grand energy of 
development. ‘The fact, however, is not obtruded 
that the dividends on such railways will almost 
bodily be carted ont of the country. Very few 
rupees from this source will find their way into the 
pockets of the native, inhabitants. ‘True, there is 
the advantage of their existence and their use; but, 
after all, the advantages come to be onerous from. 
the public point of view. By the time that the 
natives are able to build railways from their own 
capital, there will be no lines left to build that are 
likely to be worth their while. 

The cruel thing about the whole financial position 


is that the fayourable aspects of it are not built up ` 


on the true and solid prosperity of the country. 

art of if comes from fresh taxation piled upon 
taxation that soemed incapable of sustaining another 
tier. During the past ten years, new taxation has 
been imposed to tho tune of very nearly sixty 
millions of rupees, necessitated to fill up the re- 
current deficits of the period. To bo sure, part of 
this total is explained by the increase of population 
an explanation that really makes matters essen- 
tially worse—by extensions of tho railways and 
irrigation works. In addition, there has been col- 
lected another sixty millions of rupees, hy expansion 
of taxes already existing. Notwithstanding all this, 
the Government has been compelled to stop the 


om cep insurance grant, even in a year of threatened 
_ famine, to appropriate the provincial reserves, and 
oy drom the chance riso of the rupee in 
At the same 
x—obnoxious as it is to all men— i 


et holp 
e De to balance the Budget. 
‘the salt tax 
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has been levied with increased severity on an article 


of prime necessity..to every native; and the land 
revenue has been squeezed with all the force 
applicable within the limits of openly expressed 
discontent of the population. ‘To see the grievous 
operation of fi-cal severities, it is but necessary to 
follow the statements set forth by Mr. Alexander 
Rogers in regard to the Presidency of Madras. 
There, in 1895-94, 209517 notices for sale of 
property against land-revenue defaulters were issued, 
and 14,198 of the G vernment tenants were sold up. 
There has been no answer to Mr. Rogers. The 
Madras Government has been instructed to report to 
the Home Government. When is it going to report ? 
What can it say in disproof of his figures? Or what 
possible explanation can reduce the sense of outrage ? 
The formal balancing of the Budget is an exceed- 
ingly small matter in face of the actual facts of an 
oppressive and dangerous administration. The little 
loans keep coming out from time to time and never 
get wiped out; and every little loan helps to make 
the mickle debt of India ever mickler. And when 
the Budget is cleverly balanced, the loans are left in 
the background—unseen but pressing steadily and 
hopelessly. 


VENEREAL DISEASES IN THE EUROPEAN 
ARMY IN INDIA. 


By Proressor Srvant, M.P: 


An increase of venereal disease is taking place in 
the Indian Army, and certain ill-informed Members 
of Parliament aud writers in the public press have 
jumped- at the conclusion that this is due to the 
recent repeal of the Contagious Diseases Acts in India, 
and some have even endeavoured to urge as a remedy 
the re-establishment of that discarded system. There 
could be no conclusion wider of the mark and no 
more inconsequent or fallacious remedy. This I 
shall now proceed to show. 

I have before me the figures of venereal diseaso in 
the European Army in India since the year 1871— 
that is to say, from three years after the first intro- 
duction into that country in 1868 of the system 
variously known as the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
the lock hospital system, or the system of canton- 
ment regulation. . That system, as is now well 
known, involved the compulsory registration and 
periodical examination of women, with all the 


attendant abominations which were exposed in 1888 ` 


and aguin in 1894, when the departmental committee 
sat which reported on the inefficient manner in which 
the repeal ordered by tho House of Commons in 
1893 had been carried out. In these figures the 
first important thing to be noticed is the continuous 
advauce of these diseases in the Indian Army over 
the whole period of twenty-four years. ‘The second 
thing to be noticed is that that advance is in no 
sense peculiar to the period which has elapsed since 
the resolution of the House of Commons in June, 
1888, which ordered the abolition of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. If you take the whole period from 
1871 to 1894, the rise has been from 197 to 516 


-annual entries into hospital per 1,000 men, but dhe 


2 . o ~ i t - 
ri Co He of the war. 


largest portion of this rise—viz., from 197 to 371, 
touk place between 1871 and 1888, the portion of the 
period during which the Acts were in full force. It 
is obviously quite impossible from such figures to 
contend that the increase in the later years is due to 
repeal. 

the Army Sanitary Commission—the chief hygienic 
authority in the British army—fully corroborates 
this conclusion. Attention having been called in 
1893 to the increase of disease, and an outery having 
been made for the reimposition of the Acts, or, as 
they are also called, the lock hospital system, the 
facts were laid before that Commission by Lord 
Kimberley, then Secretary of State for India, and 
the Commission made a special report. Lord Kim- — 
berley sums up that report, which was presented in 
December, 1893, in the following words: 

“The conclusion at which they arrive is that this system ~ 
has in India proved a failure and that its reinstitution cannot 
consequently be advocated on sanitury grounds.”’ 


In the following year, i894, the Army Sanitary 
Commission repeated this stutement—namely, that: 


“The reintroduction of the lock hospital system in India 
on sanitary grounds could not be reconimended.”’ 


And again, under date 19th June, 1895, in their 
most recent utterance, to be found in the first issued 
report on sanitary measures in India, they say 
(page 169): 


“t Venercal diseases prevail to a lamentable extent as they 
have done for years. .... It is hard to conecive a more 
unsatisfactory state of things in every way; but how it is to 
be remedied is a problem which we confess we have been 
altogether unable to solve. After much consideration we 
recommended certain measures which we understand are as 
far as possible to be acted on, and we trust that at least some 
benefit may be derived from them; but we have not recom- 
mended the re-establishment cf lock hospitals partly because 
we are well aware that any recommendation of the kind would 
be a mere waste of time, and still more so because the bene- 
ficial results of lock hospitals in India during the time they 
were in force fell far short of what had been anticipated, and 
aré not such as to favour their being revived.” 


The recommendations here referred to are summed 
up by the Commission themselyes in the following 
words : i 

‘ We believe that the best practicable means of diminishing 
the prevalence of these diseases is to bo found in establishing a 
system of voluntary lock hospitals and in providing the soldier 
as far as possible with healthy occupation and recreation.” 
These views have certainly not yet boen adopted 
generally in India. It is not probable that they will 
be adopted until the officials have mado up their 
minds to cease from hankering after the re-establish- 
ment of the old and condemned system. ‘The Com- 
mission males the following pregnant statement: — 


‘í No doubt the inerease in the proportion of young soldi 
and the decrease in the proportion of married men, aS well as 
the fact that a mth larger proportion of the men are new to — 
the country, have had their intluence on the results, ar 
tended to increase the amount of diseases of this class.” ae 


of 1894, now no. 
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and often only technically ‘outside. The authorities 
still look to its sanitation as the sole means of 
securing health. They will never succeed—expe- 
rience shows they will never succeed—till they take 
z a new line and aim at attracting the soldiers from, 
4 instead of to, that institution. 
mho Indian authorities might well take a lesson 
from tho condition of things in the home army. 
There repeal and its consequences haye been honestly 
accepted, with the result that venereal disease, 
which rose while the Acts were in force, is now 
steadily on the decline. This will be made evident 
if we compare the following years: First, the three 
years succeeding the adoption of the Acts; second, 
the last three years in which they were in operation ; 
and third, the three years just completed after they 
have been repealed for a dozen years :— 
Year. Cases per 1,000 Men. 
1870 an 34 201-0 
1871 r: ot 201:5 


i 2 ., 2022 
E a Sa 
IESI e we D455 


s NED on aa 21670 


1892 S on 2 
1893 w on 194:6 
1894 Be o 182:4 


These figures sufficiently show the complete fallacy 

of imagining that disease is diminished by the 

presence of the Contagious Diseases Acts, and bear 

out the conclusions of the Army Sanitary Commis- 

sion, which, indeed, in quoting the statistics in 
_ England, concludes by the observation that — 


“These figures suffice to show h ery little influence th 
Acts would “have had in T acai ae 
x conditions more favourable to their operation than those which 
exist in India.” 

I will conclude with only one further remark. 
Disease in the home army of England has diminished 
markedly during the ten years which have succeeded 
repeal. In India it has increased during the six 
‘years which have succeeded repeal in that country. 
How is it possible, under these circumstances, to lay 
the increase in India to the door of repeal ? ‘On the 
contrary, these facts amply bear out the conclusions 
at which Mr. Samuel Whitbread’s committee arrived 
in 1862, when, after a careful consideration of the 
es ee of such laws in various places, they re- 

perte ee there was no evidence that any diminu- 
beane i8ease was connected with compulsory 

g ons. Tt would have been well if the 


at committee ; 


Tong experiment of r í 
have left it ee oe 


eee of that time had accepted the report of 
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THE DUTY OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
TOWARDS ‘INDIA. 


By A. G. Sysronps, M.A. 
No part of the Empire has moro cause to regret the 
result of the General Election last year than India 
Not only did many of its best friends in the last 
Parliament lose their seats—chief amongst whom was 
that true “Member for India,” Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji—but the vast majority of the newly elected 
members, especially amongst the Conservatives, 
belong to the class which is most ignorant of India 
least sympathetic with the desires and needs of its 
Snhabitants, and most inclined to regard the country 
as only a special preserve for its younger sons and 
needy relations to make fortunes in and to get 
pensions from. They are the people who think and 
speak of all the natives of India as “‘ black men” or 
“niggers ;” who, if they have ever been out there, 
describe the country as ‘‘a beastly hole ;”’ who scoff 
at the idea of the natives ever being capable of self- 
government even in the smallest municipal or 
parochial affairs ; who assert that they have double 
the vices and none of the virtues of white men; and 
who believe in their inmost hearts that God only 
created the peoples of India for the special purpose 
of being governed by Englishmen. This is the class 
which for its own selfish ends and advancement 18 
always ready to promote or support any military 
movement for which Judia has to pay, and steadily 
resists all attempts to reduce the expenditure on Its 
administration. Most of these new Conservative 
M.P.’s have been educated at our Public Schools and 
Universities; but they know far less of the history 
and geography of India than of ancient Greece and 
Rome. Ignorance, lack of sympathy, and racial 
pride and prejudice, form the outfit of at least four 
fifths of the men to whom the electors of England 
have entrusted the duty of governing themselves an 
the millions of their fellow-subjects in India and the 
Colonies. : 
But while I make this strong indictment against 
the great majority of the Conservative party = 
čo. not think that the Liberal party, either ™ or 
out of Parliament, is free from blame. Our leaders 
in both Houses have, with a few notable exceptions, 
been conteut to accept the official statements mā g 
with regard to Indian affairs without criticism, ne 
less condemnation; and the rank and file of the 
party have followed their lead with blind al 
questioning confidence, or have abstained altogethet 
from taking part in the debates and divisions 9 
Indian questious. The few men who have he i 
cfficial positions in Indig are listened to with sci? 
attention; and others who have honestly tried to 8" 
to know something about India, either by 
country or by careful study of papers and pu 
dealing with Indian questions, aro all set dow? i 
many “ Padgett, M P’s.” The debate on the In 4 
Budget—which is always relegated to the latter is ; 
of tho Session—is a dreary and perfunctory ^oi 
and the benches on both sides of tho Hous? 
Commons are scantily occupied. Indeed, 3 
remember one instance during the past twenty y 
mas a crowded House to hear a 


plication? 
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on a subject affecting India, and that was on the 
day when Sir Henry James moved his resolution 
about the Cotton Import Duties; and then it was 
the interests of Lancashire and the fate of the Liberal 
Government that made members on both sides 
respond to the summons of the Whips, and not the 
interests of India. 

Now this very instance both explains why India is 
so neglected, and suggests the remedy. No question 
will command attention in Parliament until the fate 
of Governments depend on it, 7.¢., until it becomes a 
‘party ” question ; and the constituencies will not 
take much interest in any question, and certainly 
will not trouble their representatives about any 
question, which has not in it the elements of a party 
fight. It may be a “ counsel of perfection” to keep 
matters of Foreign and Colonial policy and those 
which affect India clear of party prejudice and heat ; 
but an experience of five and twenty years of active 
political life has led me to the conclusion that this is 
only partially possible, and that the effect of it is 
merely to deprive such matters of. the interest and 
the motive force which party strife has the tendency 
to create. 

Iam strengthened in my opinion on this point 
both by a comparison of the advance made by move- 
ments which have been taken up as party questions 
with those which have been professedly non-party 
movements, and also by the simple and obvious con- 
sideration that reform and progress can and do come 
only from the efforts of a party, and that the Liberal 

arty. 
$ I hold, therefore, very strongly that if we wish to 
seo the changes and reforms brought about in the 
civil and military administration of India which have 
been advocated in this journal, we must get the 
Liberal party as a whole to adopt them as part of 
its creed and programme. And as a Liberal I urge 
that it is the duty of my party to take up these 
questions, and to strive for reform in the government 
of India as it has fought for reform in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and as it is now pledged to 
to fight for reform in the government of Treland. 
Tt is consonant with the principles of Liberalism that 
the demands made by the friends of India in the 
interests of the people of India should be supported 
by the party both in Parliament and the country. 
These demands—which were embodied in the request 
for a Commission made by Mr. Samuel Smith and 
others in the late Parliament—ask for an enquiry 
into tlie condition and needs of the people of India, 
their ability to bear the financial burdens which now 
press upon them so heavily, the nature of the 
revenue system, the possibility of reductions in civil 
and military expenditure and in the home charges, 
and of a readjustment of the financial relations now 
existing between the Indian and the Home Govern- 
ment. These demands ought to be pressed and 
supported with the whole strength of the Liberal 
party in Parliament, and full information with 
regard to thom should be supplied to the con- 
stituencies by means of lectures and literature of a 
popular kind. With all its faults, the English 
nation loves justice and hates oppression ; and if only 
its eyes were opened to the true state of things in 


necessary reforms in that country as it has done in ~ 
the case of Ireland. But there is need for a 
systematic and energetic propaganda, which ought 
to be undertaken by the great organizations of the 
party, worked through the local associations and 
clubs, and supported by speakers and writers who 
know their subject thoroughly. Lectures illustrated” 
by limelight views and pictures, and small meetings Bes 
in clubs where a lecture can be easily supplemented See 
by conversational questions and answers, are far 

more effective than great meetings addressed by five 

or six prominent speakers. Especially important is 

it that natives of India who are resident in this 
country should go about amongst the working 
classes—as the Irishmen did in the earlier stages of 

the Home Rule agitation—and familiarize them with 

the leading facts and features of Indian life, and 

make them feel that they are not aliens and strangers, 

but fellow-subjects, as much interested in, as they 

are entitled to, good government, equal laws, and 
simple justice. It is the unknown that is always 
exaggerated, and the majority of Englishmen who 
oppose even moderate reforms, do so from fear lest 

any change should be for the worse. If this be the 

case with matters near home—whether in Great 
Britain or Ireland—how much more likely is it to be 

the case with matters so remote as the condition and 
administration of a distant and—to the bulk of the 
electors, unknown country like India. Tt is know- 
ledge that is needed to secure the reforms we 
advocate; that knowledge can and must be supplied, 

as political knowledge always has been supplied, by 
organised work ; and that work it is the duty of the 
Liberal party to do. 


LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT IN MADRAS 
II. ar 


By ALEXANDER ROGERS. 
Late of the Bombay Civii Service. 

In order to show the feasibility of a practically 
accurate, although not scientific, system of classifi- 
cation of soils, I now propose to describe that which 
has been satisfactorily carried out, and is still 
adopted, in the Bonibay Presidency. 

In the first place, the determination of whether a 
soil belongs to a certain order, such as the Madras 
tt ferruginous ”? or “arenaceous,” or the subdivisions — 
of “clay,” “loam,” or “sand,” is not left in the — 
hands of lowly paid classifiers. If there happen to ~ 
he in the same district two or more classes of soil of 
clearly varying natural fertility which require 
differant methods of treatment to make them respor 5: 
equally to the labour of the agriculturalist, the 
tinction is drawn by tho heads of the Sottl 
department on general considerations. For instance, 
in the Province of Gujarat there are two: 
different varieties of soil, viz., the Aa, or 
the gordru, or white. It is found that the 
less le 
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ab initio, and is not le earita. Bot 
classifier. The method, of course, is ; o ps 
it is practically sufficiently accurate to p uy oe 
kinds of soil on an equality for the purpose o. om aos 
~ ment. The classifiers in a district being ieee í 
on the same path by authority, their further pr ie 
ceedings may be best exemplified by ner e 
reader to look at his own hand with eG m 
stretched out parallel to each other. Hae eal 
finger, the longest, is then his 16 anna soil: k e 
third finger, the next in length, having more a or 
more gravel or other ingredient which makes it Ae 
productive, is put down to 15} annas. _The rst 
finger, the third in length, goes down to 15 annas on 
account of its containing rather more of the same or 
other unfertile ingredients. ‘The little finger for 
similar causes goes down to 14 annas. The thumb, 
the shortest, goes down to eight, that is, is reċkoned- 
as of half the value of the middle finger. The gra- 

dations between these severally may be counted on 
the joints of the fingers, and the reasons for this 
lowering are recorded in the case of each field by 
conventional signs, so as to be capable of being 
tested at any time by the classifier’s official superior, 
' generally a European Assistant Superintendent, or 
the Superintendent himself. In order to ensure 
equality of work, the whole of the classifiers of an 
establishment are worked together in the field by one 
or more superior officers, so that the same standard 
of lowering classification according to visible faults 
may be preserved throughout. ‘Thus the value of 
the soil of every field is referable to that of the best 
‘soil in the district under classification, without the 


vial,” ete, 


the nature of the water supply, the depth of the 
water in a well and its level from the surface, its 
uality (that is, whether it is sweet, or salt, or 

_ brackish) and its ordinary duration (that is, whether 
: it fuil the hot weather or not), and the possibility 
£ th supply being supplemented from tanks, wells, 

All of which particulars are capable of test by 

is superior officer, The only other duty a classifier 
ioec A Ses down against each field its 
e village site and water ic 
EEA g0 site a ter, which can 


itants and agricultural stock of 
l thus be seen’ how little real 
© hands of the classifier and how 
ted, as it periodically is, by the 


sessment, Tt will be seen 
ud above that the duty of the 
etermin primarily a maximum 


ment on individual 


g scalo according 


am 


distinction of “ ferruginous,” “ arenaceous,” “ allu- 


In irrigated lands the classifier has to note down 


reference to markets and climate. The assessmens 
of individual fields, moreover, varies with reference 
to their distance from the village sites, those close to 
villages being probably raised on account of the 
to] 3 . i 
greater ease with which they can be watched and 
manured, and those at a distance lowered on account 
of liability to depredation by wild animals and 
greater difficulty of manuring, etc. This enables the 
Settling Officer in his discretion to allow for the 
general absence of agricultural skill among certain 
classes over others—as between Kolis and IKunbis in 
Gujarát, for instance. Such discrimination is per- 


fectly legitimate, but it is not left in the hands-of 


subordinates like the classifiers, and cannot be 
known or arranged for by them with the cultivators, 
as it can under the Madras system already explained. 
The most critical point for the exercise of the 
Settling Officer’s judgment is the fixing of the 
maximum rate for a district. The Madras Manual 
apparently deprecates a reference to former assess- 
ments and realizations of revenue for this purpose. 
Now, to my idea this is the most infallible test of all 
of the success or otherwise of the revenue adminis- 
tration. If, under it, cultivation and prosperity, as 
shown by the regular payment of the demands of 
the State, without recourse to coercive processes 
such as are apparently the rule and not the excep- 
tion in Madras, have increased, we may be sure that 
the assessment has been fair, and property in land 
has acquired a market value. If, on the cone 
coercive processes have had to be resorted to for the 
realization of the revenue, and the cultivation of the 
land has fallen off, the rewards of agriculture have 
not proved sufficient to induce people to hold on to 
their lands. In Bombay, in most parts where there 
is a tolerably dense agricultural population, waste 
land is hardly obtainable; in Madras there a 
nearly three and a half million acres of asa 
land ‘lying waste. By such considerations, and the 
probability of a rise or fall in the value of ae 
cultural produce, the Settling Officer must be guide 


in fixing a maximum rate which, when granie ws 
the average classification of soils—that is, their 


ascertained relative fertility, will ensure to the State 
an equitable revenue, realizable, under tho ordinary 


circumstances of a fair season with an average rain- 


fall, without any general ‘recourse to coercive Pa 
cesses, and offer to the individual cultivator E 
inducement to hold to Iris property in the sot, 


notwithstanding the usual vicissitudes of the seasons. : 


When this is not the case, a cultivator may only ie 
it worth his while to tako up land for a ECE h: 

two, and pay for it as long as tho extra fertility 
it has derived from lying fallow may’ last, sen, 
throwing it up; but in Bombay, where tho rates A 
not rack-rents, but are fixed sufficiently low to loam 
tho cultivator a landlord’s profit if he desires 4 
sublet his land or let it lie fallow, no man dary 
throw up his land for foar of someone else taking Í 

up over his head. 3 


he examination of each villago by the Settling 
$ Officer inculeated 


assessment 


o oxte 
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have been told that these points are taken into 
consideration in Madras, and hope they are: other- 
wise two very important points are omitted. But 
it is a fact that such consideration is not ordered in 
the Manual. e 

One word in conclusion as to the administration 
of a settlement when made. A great deal of its 
success or otherwise depends on the proper fixing 
of the instalments by which the revenue is coliected: 
They should, with a view to keep the rayats out of 
the hands of unscrupulous money lenders, be fixed 
from a month to six weeks after the ordinary time 
for the harvesting of the predominant crops of each 
village. It would be oppressive to expect the people 
who harvest the greater part of their produce in 
February or March to pay an instalment in Decem- 
ber, as if their staple crop was rico. I hope I have 
olearly made out the difference between the Madras 
and the Bombay systems, but I shall be happy to 
discuss the subject further with any one disposed to 


-do so. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE LEAGUE. 


By J. Dacosra. 


A political Association bearing the above name is 
being formed in London with the proclaimed object 
of securing the permanent unity of tho British 
Empire, and a circular issued by it in March last 
appealed for public support on the ground that “ tho 
events of the previous few weeks had emphasised the 
importance of its object.” The events thusominously 
adverted to wore, as it soon afterwards appeared from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the Canada Club dinner 
on March 25, the hostile attitude assumed by the 
United States of America, and the danger it involved 
to our North American Colonies. Tho means by 
which the League proposes to accomplish its object 
are: 

(i) To promote trade between the United Kingdom, 
the Colonies and India, through periodical meetings 
of representatives from all parts of the Empire ; 

Gi) To consider how far laws and treaties might 
be modified which impede the making of reciprocal 
trade arrangements ; 

(iii) Lo promote closer intercourse by improving 
the means of communications ; 

(iv) To develop the principles by which all parts 
of the Empire may best share in its defence, and 
devise a more perfect co-operation of the military 
and naval forces for tho protection of the trade 
routes; and 
_ (y) To assimilate the laws relating to copyrights, 
legitimacy and bankruptcy throughout the Empire. 

These various ends doubtless commend themselves 
to the nation at large excepting reciprocal trade to 
which a very large majority is opposed on the ground 
that it violates the principles of freo trade and 
sanctions the imposition of Custom’s duties for 
political purposes. The Leaguo proposes to over- 
come that opposition through a compromise which 


would establish freo trade between arts of the 
Empire, and reciprocal trade in EUAN x 


foreign countries, The proposed system w 


be simple and intelligible, but for the many ex- ~ 
ceptions by which it is to be modified, as explained - 
in tho following sentences of Mr. Chamberlain’s ~ 
above-mentioned speech :— 

“í Let us not minimise the proposition we are asked to con- 
sider. It would involve in the case of the United Kingdom a 
most serious disturbance in our trade ; it would be a great 
change in the principles which for many years have guided our 
commercial policy. It involves the imposition of a duty upon 
food and upon raw material, and the tendency of imposing 
such a duty would be to inerease the cost of living, which 
would of course increase the pressure upon the working classes 
of this country. That cannot be denied, and it would have 
the tendency to increase the cost of productions, which would 
put us of conrse in a worse position than we are now in, in our 
competition with foreign countries in neutral markets. There 
is also this startling proposal for a free trade country to con- 
sider—one that in its present form it is impossible for us to 
adopt ; not merely because it is contrary to free trade principles ; 
for I am myself a convinced free trader, and believe that the 
theory is undoubtedly the theory on which the world would 
become most prosperous; but I hayo not such a pedantic 
admiration for it that, it sufficient advantage were offered to 
me, I would not consider a deviation from the strict doctrine. 
We cannot admit free trade in spirits or in tobacco or in those 
articles which, in one part of the Empire or another, are the 
subject of strictly revenue duties, and might be excluded from 
the proposed arrangement.’ 3 

Tt clearly appears from these statements that the 
action of the League is to be governed, not by any 
fixed and acknowledged policy, but by conflicting 
principles subject to exceptions such as oxpediency 
might suggest. Great Britain would no ‘donger be a 
free trade country, but would at once be drawn, by 
the exigencies of reciprocal trade, into a war ot 
Customs tariffs with the United States, France and 
Russia, whence we largely draw our supplies oi food 
and raw material. 

In short, as Mr. Chamberlain observed, the pro- 
posal involves additional burdens on our working 
classes and our manufacturing industry, and it with- 
draws from our colonies the much-valued power they 
have hitherto exercised of adjusting their Customs — 
tariffs according to their financial necessities, aS 
affected by their respectivo situations. The task 
undertaken by the League may, therefore, be arduous | 
and complicated, and their labours might become 
seriously, if not indefinitely, prolonged. — 

Tho proposed meetings of representatives from all — 
parts of the Empire might certainly facilitate agree- — 
ment on many important points; but even such fae 
result can be expected only if tho rules, which are | 
adopted for the selection of tho representatives and 
for the apportionment of their influenco oyer the 
decisions of the League, are founded upon acko : 
ledged principles of fairness. But nothing 
transpired on these all-important points, por 
known whether a numerical proportion is t 
observed between the representatives and - 
lations whom they are to represent. 

In tho selection of competent repr 
great dilliculty can arise in tho 
representative system of government 
how about India, the largest of 
and her 250,000,000 of “industrious i £ 
children ? í ~ chs 

India is governed 
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inted with India and is strongly influenced 
meio. cee of the British Cabinet, which are some- 
times diametrically opposed to the interests of the 
Indian people. Disregarding the dangerous anomalies 
involved in this combination, the promoters of the 
League, at their inaugural meeting on January 29, 
declared :— 

«We include the Colonies as fully as the Mother Country, 
and we include India, which we are glad to know is prosperous 
and contented.” A : 

Now a very moderate acquaintance with India and 
a glance at the Indian press would suffice to show 
that India is neither prosperous nor contented. 

Popular contentment cannot exist in a community 
sphere the administration of justice is tampered with 
by those who are charged with the protection of 
the people; and our judicial system in India, which 
empowers collectors. of reyenue and other executive 
officers to preside as judges in Courts of law, is well 
mown to be a most prolific source of injustice and 
Oppression. Government servants are thus allowed 
to sit in judgment over their own acts. Both Lords 
Kimberley and Cross have admitted that the system 
is contrary to good principle, alleging that financial 
difficulties alone are a bar to reform. It has long 
een a- matter of notoriety that, under the vicious 

system in question, which violates the first principle 
of justice, redress for wrongs suffered at the hands 
of officials in India, is scarcely ever within the reach 
of the people. 

That the assertion that India is prosperous is 
equally fallacious, will be seen at once, when it is 
remembered that her finances, ever since the in- 
auguration of the present régime in 1858-61, have 
been in a chronic state of embarrassment. During 
‘the early part of that period, a faulty system intro- 


duced in connection with the construction of canals - 


and other public works caused many millions to be 
embarked in unsound speculative enterprises, which 
failed to yield in every case the financial return 
which was expected, and, in a great many cases, any 
financial return at all, while India remained per- 
manently burdened with the debts contracted for 
defraying the cost of those works. In more recent 
years her financial embarrassments arose chiefly from 
dhe costly wars waged against neighbouring tribal 
States, on the plea of defending our territories 
against a Russian invasion, the loans contracted for 
Carrying on those unsuccessful wars having largely 
increased the public debt of India. Other causes 
rened to aggravate the financial situation. 
Z 6 yield of the opium monopoly decreased and 
ecame precarious in consequence of the extension of 
opium cultivation in China, Thereupon tho Gover 
ment sought to retrieve its fi A 
and economy, but by increase 


g salt has beon raised to several hundreds per cent. 


Furthermore the land tax, 
part of British India, i 
assessed go 


a , Which, over the greater 
19, 18 periodically revised and 


tenants being sold up, Lord George Hamilton stat 


cultivator, after an indifferent or atbad season, liable. 


for arrears of revenue recoverable from future crops 
Under these conditions the agricultural population 
except in the limited area where the land tax has 
been permanently fixed, live in a chronic state of 
destitution and indebtedness, and perish in 
hundreds of thousands in the famines which desolate 
India. The periodical re-assessmenis of the land tax 
most effectually discourage the application of capital 


‘to the improvement of the soil, by rendering any 


fruit of the capital so applied liable to be absorbed: 
in the tax at the next revision. 

The obvious remedy for this calamitous state of 
things is the permanent limitation of the Govern- 
ment demand upon land, which would encourage the 
cultivator to expend capilal in the improvement of 
his farm, and would enable him, aitter a good 
harvest, talay by savings for tiding over seasous of 
drought or excessive rain. The financial embarrass- 
ments of the Government, however, have debarred 
the adoption of a policy urged alike by reason and 
justice; and the welfare and contentment of an in- 
dustrious and intelligent people have been sacrificed 
to financial exigencies brought about by the mis- 
management and extravagance of their rulers. 

These deplorable effects of the waste of money in 
unsound public works and of a mischievous land 
policy were fereseon by Lord Salisbury, when ho was 
directly connected with the Indian administration. 
Addressing the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
in 1875, his lordship said :— 

“My study of the subject of irrigation works has led me to 
the conviction that-the works are not at all what they are 
represented to be: in most cases they have not answered their 
purpose and their financial results have been deplorable.” 

Later, speaking in Bradford in October, 1877, he 
said :— 

“Tf we expend money rashly upon irrigation works which 
will not pay and cannot be used by the inhabitants, the interest 
of that money must be found out of taxes which must in the 
main be levied upon the peasant; and the end will be that, in 
order to save hin from famine which comes once in twenty 
years, we would crush him under an increased burden of taxes 
which comes upon him every year. Depend upon it, the only 
true remedy against famine and scarcity is the frugality of the 
people. The people ought in ye 
enough to lay up for these times of famine.” 

Between the state of things which prevailed when 
those warnings were given and the present financial 
situation in India a direct connection will be found 
in the following passages of an article on “ Indian 
Affairs” published in the Zimes of April 13, under 
the heading ‘ The cost of the solvency of India” :— 

“That solvency has been achieved only by the continuous 
and heavy additions to the burdens of the people. New 
taxation to the oxtent of 60,000,000 rupees has been imposer 
during the past ten years. This must make all who wish wê 
to our rule pause before they congratulate themselves on Ue 
result. The Budget statement shows that, between 1884-80 
and 1895-96, 23,000,000 rupees has been levied on sult, 2 
hecessity of life; and that, during the same period the revenue 
levied on land has been increased by 43,000,000 rupees. 
solvency, therefore, has heen attained, it should not be forgotten 
vae has cost the Tudian poor. ‘Ihe statements presento 

cament in the form of questions to the Secretary of aaa 
still remuin unanswered. They amount to a charge of =a 
Severities in the Madras Presidency which, in a single yegi 


ap è 5 : p rt, 
HB Sanari Goiigatis Jearlavlane issue of 209,517 notices of sale of propi nt 


d-revenne defaulters, and to 14,198 rie 


ars of plenty to make money | 
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Indian Government had been instructed to report on the matter. 
Yet we cannot forget that several years have elapsed since the 
question was raised, and that some years have also passed since 
the Government of Madras was directed to submit an ex- 
planation. Outstanding charges of this sort create an uneasi- 
ness as to what the progress of Indian measures really means 
to the people, and as to the measures by which Indian solvency 
has been attained.”’ 

To revert now to.the British Empire League, it 
was announced at its inaugural meeting that the 
Duke of Devonshire had accepted the position of its 
President. An ‘impression prevails, however, that 
Reciprocal trade (involving as it does the imposition 
of protective duties cn the products of any country 
where similar duties aro levied on British products) 
is repugnant to his Grace’s views of commercial 
policy. ‘It will be remembered also that Lord 
Salisbury, in replying to Lord Stanley of Alderley 
ou tho question of protective duties, said on Feb- 
ruary 24: “J conclude by reiterating my assertion 
that nothing that I have said can fairly be construed 
as an argument in favour of Protection.” On the 
other hand the Duke of Deyorshire is known to be 
well informed on the main features of our Indian 
administration. It may therefore reasonably be 
expected that the removal of the blots which dis- 
figure that administration, will commend itself to 
his Grace as a step better calculated to promote the 
welfare, affirm the loyalty and strengthen the attach- 
ment of our Indian fellow-subjects to British rule, 
than the indirect means which are suggested in the 
programme of the League. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


HOW DISCUSSION IS STIFLED. 


INDIAN CRITICS THINK: 


WHAT 
A WARNING FOR OFFICIAL OPTIMISTS. 


_ The Indian Budget—or, as it is officially termed, 
the Financial Statement, 1896-7—was introduced and 


explained by Sir James Westland in the Viceroy’s ` 


Legislative Council on Thursday, March 19th. On 
the following Thursday, March 26th, the Council 
met again, and a portion of the sitting was devoted 
to discussion of the Budget. After disposing of it and 
some other business, the Council adjourned sine die. 

That is to say, the Indian Budget, dealing as it 
does with an expenditure of well over a thousand 
millions of rupees, is dismissed in India at a single 
sitting, without amendment and without a division. 
Not only have the taxpayers of India no voice in 
determining the amount or the nature of the expen- 
diture, but even the non-cflicial members of the 
Council itself aro debarred from putting a single 
question to the vote, or protesting effectively against 
a single proposal. They can only deliver 2 solitary 
speech upon the Budget as a whole, and their 
speeches, boycotted by the Anglo-Indian journals, 
‘ire but voices crying in the wilderness. 

The attention which the representatives of the 
Indian taxpayers receive at the hands of the Finance 
Minister may be judged from a singa, aT DET k 
the absurdly perfunctory discussion of ar 


ae ST eo 


—the only discussion which will take place upon the 
Budget—Sir James Westland described one of his 


most competent critics as “a gentleman on the © 


Bombay side who is under the delusion that he 
knows something about Indian finance, and has been 
making occasional attempts to induce the public te 
share his hallucination.’ > ie 
_In due course, the Indian Budget will be con- 
sidered in the House of Commons. In other words, 
a handful of members of Parliament, at the fag-end 
of the Session, will beinvited to register the toregone 
conclusions which haye been graciously laid betore 
the Viceroy’s Council. The House of Commons will 
merely be asked to declare that it appears from the 
accounts that the total revenue of India for the year 
ending a year ago last Mureh was so-and-so, and the 
expenditure so-and-so. No effective division will be 
possible, and the opinions expressed by independent 
Indian critics will not be laid before Parliament. 

It may be doubted whether human ingenuity 
could contrive a system more perfectly designed to 
preserve irresponsible power in the hands of those 
who call the tune, and to keep out of sight and 
out of mind the wants and wishes of those who pay 
the piper. Sir Henry Fowler is not a humourist- 
But he has perpetrated the grim sarcasm that all 
members of Parliament are members for india. 

In these circumstances—circumstanees which fiad 
their natural counterpart in the growing discontent 


of the Indian people, and the bitter despair of many_ 


of India’s most able sons—it is of the highest im- 


portance to convey to the British public some notion, » 


however inadequate, of the criticisms passed by 


Indians upon the expenditure which they only pro- 


vide and are not permitted to control. We propose, 
therefore, to bring together a series of extracts from 
speeches delivered in the Legislative Council, and 
articles published in the Indian journals—premising; 


however, that the Indian Budget only touches the — 
surface of Indian problorns, which belong mot to ~ 
book-keeping but to policy. re 


Tue Fane Inscrance FUND. 
Sir James Westland began his Financial Statement 


with the announcement that the Famine Insurance — 


Fund (so long neglected for military aggression and 


compensation to officials) was to bo restored. He 


had the assurance to describe the Governments 


obligation in respect to this Fund as “ self-imposed. 


at 


In the samo spirit he stated that the Government — 


would “meet all the necessary obligations” if thi 
set aside, not 1} millions sterling per annum, 
originally agreed, but Rx.1,000,000. The wo 
inverted commas appear in paragraphs 3 ; 
But in paragraph 75 Sir James Westland, with g 
candour, describes the Government’s present) 
as “the partial restoration of the famin: 
considerable part of Mr. Ananda Cha 
was naturally taken up with this 
course of his speech, he said: ; 
~I do not see why it is called a self-im 
js, I beheve, an obligation comp Ly 
ment by the necessities A 
administration of 
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: i i in order to facilitate its suspension 
specialised as self-imposed in order to i su 
m ae S has His often been done in the past, I muet 
strongly object to it as the introduction of the thin end o p 
wedge Ha indicate an unsympathetic and radical change o 


licy.” 5 

Mr. Ananda Charlu then traced, as we have more 
~ than once traced in Inprs, the origin and history of 
the Famine Insurance Fund. We need only cite 
again the words used by Lord Lytton when fears 
were expressed on behalf of the people of India 
that, although special taxation was imposed to pro- 
vide for the Famine Insurance Fund, the money so 
raised might not always be employed for that pur- 

“pose. Lord Lytton said: 


“T think I am entitled to point out to the Council that 

we are not now open t) this customary criticism. We do 
not speak without having acted; and we promised nothing 
- which we have not, after long and anxious consideration, 
proyided ourselves with the means of performing. I must 
bave very imperfectly explained myself thus far, if T have 
failed to make it clearly understood that I am not now 
Speaking of what we ought to do, or would do, to insure 
this country against the worst effectis of future famine, had 
we only the means of doing it;-but of what we can do, and 
will do, with the means already provided for with the means 
now before the Council. I do not mean to say that the 
construction of such an extensive system of local railroads 
- and irrigation works as we propose to undertake will not be 
the gradual task of many years. But I do mean to say that, 
in the manner and on the princi; le already explained, we 
are now providing for the prompt commencement and unin- 
terrupted continuation of this great and necessary task. As 
the representative of the Sovereign of India, I regret that 
such language should have been held to me by you. The 
sole purpose of ihe taxation you complain of was the pre- 
Servation of the lives of the people of India from the effects 
of famine. Whatever may be the faults or shortcomings of 
this Government, its action in the matter to which your 
address makes reference was dictated by the sincerest’ and 
= > *most anxious desire to give the people of India the greatest 
protection which could practically be provided for them 4 gainst 


the calamities bf future famine. To insinuate th i 
2 ca ne, ate the con 
to insinuate a calumny.” fi 


Promise AND —— PERFORMANCE, 


Mr. Ananda Charlu proceded to quote in Lord 
Lytton’s own words the undertakings into which 


© Government of India entered when the Fund 


Was started and the Special taxation Imposed. ‘The 


first and essential undertakin 
“at the rate of 1} 


%j 


millions sterling per annum i 
(a; T a 
on a manner as to creato what shall be, i 


y side with Sir James 


overnment 
to develop 
to under- 


& was to apply funds — 


for their aius, 
Minister of to-day 
tho arcana of Tnadi 


— | 
for food grains, and every Zork of irrigation, by serving. the | 
same purpose and rendering t 1¢ further service of watering 
more extended areas of cultiv ated land, must to some 
help to check famine, and might any day be declared to come { 
under the latter of these words. What is the Permanent | 
differentia? Is it to be the will and pleasure of the holders of 1 
the portfolio for the time being F” 


CHITRAL AND THE ‘ Forwarp’” Poroy. 1 
Sir James Westland’s references to the Chitral 


expedition were frequent and significant. Hi 
answer to the financial optimism of Lord G. Hami. ~ 


ton and Mr. Balfour is (para. 11) that: 


“The Chitral expedition has cost us Rx.67,200 in the 
accounts of 1894-5, Rx.1,647,500 in the revised estimate 
1895-6, and a further sum of Rx.20,000 will come under pay- 
ment in 1996-7, giving a total of Rx. 1,734,700 in India, 
besides a sterling expenditure in replacement of stores of 
£16,000. Tt has left us a legacy of pe rmawnt expenditure in the 
ocenpation of Chitral and of its communications which has in- 
volved in 1895-6 an expenditure of Rx. 102,200, and: will 
involve in 1596-7 an expenditure of Rx. 231,700. . 2. , The 
financial statement is not the place in which to defend the 
policy of the expedition or the occupation which has followed 
it; and I have here merely to note the fact that aguinst a 
Budget provision of Rx. 150,000, which was announced as 
intended to meet the cost of preparation which it was hoped 
might not eventuate in war, we have expended Rx. 1,749,700 
plus £16,000, being an excess, omitting exchange, of | 
Rx. 1,615,700.” | 


Sir James Westland adds, in a footnote, that these 
figures do not include “political” expenditure. Mr. 
Ananda Charlu agreed that the financial statement | 
was not the place in which to defend the policy of | 
the expedition : 


“Isay, with greater propriety of language, that it isnotot | 
any avail (and therefore not fitting) that it should be discussed 
in this Council. But one single remark has, however, to be 

-made in this connection, viz., that, owing to the accident of a | 
recent change of Ministry in Great Britain five untoward | 
results to India have ensued, viz. : x Son i 

(1) The disappearance of a good slice of her previous | 

income. 

(2) The permanent addition to her already over-burdened | 

expenditure by reason of retaining Chitral. Pe. | 
(3) The postponement of performance of a long-standing 
and deliberate promise to relieve her suffering poor by & l 
reduction of the salt-tax. | 
(4) A fresh burden in the shape of taxation on the coarser) 
goods which alone are available to the poor in the | 
land; and Y | 
(5) A burden of 15 lakhs a year in the shape of interest on 
the loan of four crores that has been announced to be 
in immediate contemplation.” 
| 


Again, at the close of his speech, Mr. Ananda 
Charlu added: 


Within these ton years this forward policy has cost a 
—apart from the wars themselves—an aggregate sum di- 
nearly seventy crores, and has added to our permanent ox Papa 


: the 
ture no less a sum than six crores per annum ; and as tor th 
Home Char 


This 
he non-officials have said it, and they have been laug 


thrown a 


their consc 
à ii 
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THE ONE ALTERNATIVE—RETRENCUMENT. 


| , We have not the space to do justice to the cogent 

| criticisms which Ananda Charlu passed upon the 
remaining portions of the Budget. Sir James 

Westland’s surplus is admittedly a windfall, the 

result of unexpected improvement in exchange. 
Indian critics are unanimous in calling attention to 
the instability of this foundation. Mr. Ananda 
Charlu’s words were: 

“This Budget is, indeed, an admirable feat. I can only 
describe it as an inverted cone, with its apex in the shifting 
sands of Exchange, with all the weight of this year’s Indian 
prosperity mainly posed on that apex. ‘That unstable founda- 
tion might any day discover sudden signs of giving way ; and 
to prop up our inverted cone we might have to seize upon 
everything ready to hand, even to the extent of further 
straitening the poor man’s food and clothing and his small 
savings. [t behoves us, therefore, to see how to rehabilitate 
our Revenue and to place iton a sound, firm, and solid basis. 
Phere is but one alternative, and it is but to have the word 
Retrenchment lurgely writ and put in practice measures 
tending towards it. A mere cheeseparing policy will never 
do. ‘The insatiate and never-ceasing demands of our Forward 
Policy must be attacked- and overcome. Our ever-growing 
Home Charges must be considerably beaten down. If these 
are impracticable, then-the sole remedy is for Great Britain to 
come out with a.substantial contribution to alleviate India’s 
burden.” 

SIEARING THE PROVINCIAL SHEEP. 


> Another matter to which Mr. Ananda Charlu re- 
ferred was the policy of the Central Government 
in its dealings with the Provincial Governments. 
Paragraphs 60—64 of Sir James Westland’s state- 
meut discussed this subject in a spirit which has 
caused natural anxiety throughout India. “Tt is,” 
acvording to Sir James Westland, ‘curious that 
nearly every Province in India assumes that it is the 
possessor of a large surplus of revenue, and that only 
the uecessity of maintaining the expenditure of other 
and poorer Provinces, or something which is vaguely 
termed ‘Imperial necessities,’ prevents its enjoying 
the dull benctits of iis ownrevenues.” This “notion” 
Sir James Westland promised to “dissipate.” Sir 
James Westland added that his statement upon this 
matter would serve as a “useiul preliminary to the 
discussion of the assignments” he might find him- 
self able to make in the new provincial contracts. 
This threat—for it was nothing else—drew down 
upon him the remonstiances not only gt the Indian 
members of the Council but also of Sir A. Mackenzie, 
the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal. Sir A. Mackenzie 
complained that, Sir J. Westland’s theories notwith- 
standing, the Supreme Government did not always 
realise that it had as great a responsibility for local 
administration as the local Guverument itself. Sir 
A. Mackenzie added :— 

“T have scen, or secmed to see, a tendency on the part of 
that Government to wash its hands of this responsibility, 
especially as regards finance. I thought I saw this when, as 
Chief Commissioner of Burma, 1 protested vigorously against 
the mulet of 15 lukhs taken irom thet province in Tsvt-99, 
and which I am giad to see now given back. I know that my 
hon. dried wil! repudiate the idea, but 1 have, L believe, none 
the less seen it elsewhere also in operation, conscious or un- 
conscious. I refer to it, however, now uot by way of complaint 
about the past, but fa order to cuter a caveat in view ot the 
revision of the Provincial contracts to which the hon. member 
alludes in his paractd., Limot that he will enter upon this 
revision in hul consciousness ef the tag gue the Imperial 
Government is as much interested in eeuk 


enaiC 


improvement of Provincial Administration as the Provincial 
Governments themselves, and that any check inflicted on them 
is a check to- the whole Imperial machine. I must sapp L 
deprecate the way in which these quenquennial reversions have 

too frequently been carried out. The Provincial sheep is 
summarily thrown on its back, close clipped and shorn of its 

wool, and turned out to shiver till its fleece grows again. The 
nominal history of a provincial contract is this: two years ‘of 
screwing and saving and postponement of works, two years of 
resumed energy on a normal scale, and one year of dissipation 

of balances in the fear that, if not spent, they will be annexed 

by the Supreme Government at the time of revision. Now all 

this is wrong, not to say demoralising. I say that the Supreme 
Government ought not to sheer too closely each.quinquennium. 

It is as much interested in the continuity of work as the local 
governments, and ought to endeavour to secure this and avoid 
extreme bouleversements of the Provincial finances. In the 

first two Provincial contracts India left Bengal not only its 
accumulated balance but part of its normal and recurring 
surplus, In the last three contracts it has taken the whole 
normal surplus, leaving Bengal to create a new surplus and 

make what it could out of the progressive growth of its 
revenues. This necessarily inflicts on the province at least two 

years of leanness at the outset of each quinquennium. It 
would be an immense gain to local administrations if the 
Government of India could see its way to renewing the con- 

tracts with as little change as practicable on each occasion. It 

is only in this way that the element of fiscal certainty, which 

was put forward in 1870 as one of the main objects of its 
decentralisation, can bo-secured.”’ 


ak 


WANTED: REMISSION or TAXATION. 


Mr: Bhuskate, another Indian member of the 
Council, joined in the attack upon the policy by 
which the contribution to the Famine Fund is to be 
reduced to one crore, and criticised the finaneial 
relations between the Supreme and the Provincial 
Governments. ‘The rest of his speech is summarised 
as follows: 


“He argued that the poorer provinces were made to con- 
tribute more than their proper share, in order that the richor F 
provinces might not be taxed their full share of the Imperial. or 
contribution. He advocated the remission of the heavy addi- 
tional taxation imposed during the past few years to meet the 
financial crisis. Relief should, in the first place, be given to 3 
the mass of the population. .Speaking of the expenditnre he x 
referred to the great increase of military charges since 1885, — 
which were wrongly attributed to the tall in exchange. Rail | 
ways, too, he raid had been built with little regard for east, 

In this year’s Budget the protective railways constituted the 
most important head of expenditure and mest of them were 
constructed for protecting the North-Western frontier. The 
vigorous prosecution of railway construction had already 
largely added to the net loss to the State during the previdus 
years. He also criticised the special grant for the mobilisation.” | 


SUPREME Disrecarp or Porvnar DEMANDS. 


- We turn from the speeches to the newspapers— 
though it is impossible within our limits of space to 


give moro than a glimpse of the criticisng: which” 
pervade the journals of educated India. ‘the mdu- | 


Prakash, one of the most sober and thoughtful of — 
Indian journals, published a long article criticising 
the Budget, point by point. “That the sur 


woro not expected, and consequently no provisio 


of a surph 


of India, in spite 
view of t 


14t 
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i Finance Minister 

ntant General and not as a ace: Minister 

a on putting the Indian finance on a firmer basis ; 

these matters will not be considered satisfactory by 

anyone except the Government of India and its 

g: okada] adviser. By the rest of the civilised world 
a they will be taken to indicate a supreme disregard 
i on the part of the ruling authorities towards the 
wants and wishes of the subject races.” On the sub- 

ject of Famine Insurance Fund the Jndu-Prakash 


said :— 

We are bound in justice to Sir James Westland to say that 
he has done one act of grace; though it is a partial one, by 
restoring the Famine and Insurance grant and charging it on 
the revenues. Thus in the accounts of 1894-95 and 1895-96 
the grant again appears to the amount of a crore of rupees, 
most of it being charged partly under the Famine Relief and 
Insurance and partly under the Railway Revenue Account. 
When the Government took upon itself the obligation of setting 
apart every year £1,500,000 it levied the assessed taxes to meet 
the obligation. The Government, therefore, is bound at least 
to spend the whole amount it has received from the assessed 
taxes, if not £1,500,000 a year, on objects for which the fund 
was originally intended. But the Government has not met its 
obligations fully. Instead of continuing to fulfil its duty—for 
the Famine Insurance Fund is in the nature of a trust—the 
Government have actually cut down the annual grant by fully 

a _ one-third, if we take the amount fixed originally to bein 

X rupees, and by nearly a-half if we take the amount, asin fact 
it was, to be originally fixed in pounds sterling. This reduc- 
tion of the grant, which Sir James wants the Government to 
make a permanent one, is not at all justifiable, considering the 
history of the measure and the state of the country.’ 


THe Lanp Reyenve: A “ RELENTLESSLY Exactr- 
tye” SYSTEM. 
In the opinion of the Jndu-Prakash one of the chief 


blots on the picture drawn by Sir J. Westland is the 
Land Revenue: 


“Apart from the question of rack-rent, it seems as if the 

Tevenue to be derived from land has reached its maximum 

Umit. The bad seasons and famines, now in one district and 

then in another, whether called by their real name or not, tell 

their own tale. In spite of the highly scientific and relent- 
Phe: lessly exacting system of collecting land revenue, the estimated 
‘= income 1s not realised. In the Central Provinces, for instance, 
; the Finance Minister does not expect, in spite of an increase of 
ese Re,4,75,000 owing to revised assessments, the probable collec- 


tions Tor the next year to come up even i i 
i th Xb y o the Budget esti- 
‘Mates of this year.’ A ae 


Tue Huce Moxsren or MILITARY EXPENDITURE. 


- Tinally, the Indu- Prakash discusses with somethin 


ike the resignation of despair th ling 
of military expenditure : Bee ieee 


ly the F 
is to bo spent on De ates ee stom tie land revenue 


ever, - This year it is the Chitral 
i exped 
bring out here a fact which is worth noting. 
the first debate on Chitral 
tral poma nat cost 
Balto Said the same or 
bree thing under instruction, we 
fice ; E itey said it on their own 
Swa a wanton negligence of 
eases the Gon “Tn aay 
» apart from the ex i 
Paene penditure 
lakhs of 
will 


words of the Finance Minister —‘ additional expenditure u a 
other heads of the estimates.” ”’ nder 


«Ton MILITARY DESPOTISM wuier PREVAILS 
IN INDI.” 


The same note is to be found in all quarters of the 
Indian press. The blots to which the Indu-Prakash 
directs attention receive universal notice, and tho 
reader is left with a profound sense of the mono- 
tonous, despairing cry which educated India raiseg 
in vaia against the policy of her bureaucratic e 
We may conclude with two further extracts upon 
the vital question of military expenditurə. The 
Chitral expedition,” writes the Bengalee, 


“was estimated to cost only 15 lakhs of rupees. Tę hag 
cost, as now appears from the Financial Statement, a crore and 
75 lakhs of rupees. Is it so very unlikely that we may have 
another expedition like the one for which we had to 
little bill of nearly 2 crores of rupees? It is difficult to anti- 
cipate what may or may not happen on the frontiers, Ex- 
peditions beyond the frontiers represent the nurmal order of 
things. As the Government has to provide for its ordinary 
Civil and Military establishment, it may in the same manner 
set apart a certain sum of morey—a million or two—on the 
expenditure side for our ever-recurring frontier expeditions. 
What will becom of the small surplus balance of 50 lakhs of 
rupees, if there is to be another Chitral expedition? What will 
become of this surplus balance, if there is to be a sudden and 
unexpected fall in the exchange? The surplus will then be 


to pa a- 


converted into a deficit, and another year of deficit will ba 4 


added to the long category of such years. As in previous 
years, so also now, military charges loom largely on the view. 
They absorb our revenues, impoyerish our people, demoralizs 
our Government and accentnate the milit ary despotism which 
prevails in India, and which, if English rule is to b2 permanent, 
mast bs replaced by a more popular form of Government. 


“Tas Laxestasi Waste or Money.” 
Similarly the Mindu points out that the Chitral 
expedition has, of course, cost a great deal more 
than the Government at first anticipated, or were 
willing to avow to the public: — 


“In the Budget of last year Sir James Westland provided 
the ridiculously small amount of Rx. 150,000, and had the 
vain hope that the preparations that were being made might 
not eventuate in war. Bat not only did war actually happ3a, 
but it has cost much more than Lord Elgin and his Councillors 
had at first an idea of. Tho expedition cost Rx. 67,209 in the 
accounts of 1891-95, Rx. 1,647,500 in the Revised Estimate of 
1895-95, besides a further sum of Rx. 20,000 which will coms 
under payment ju 1896-97, making a total of Rx. 1,734,700 in 

idia, 
of £16,000. This is the cost of the expedition; but the p-r- 
manent occupation ‘has -lefi us a legacy of permanent 
expenditure’ which amounted in 1895-96 to Rx, 102,200, ani 
which will involve in 1896-97 an expenditure of Rx. 231,79 
Sir James Westland did not give us all the particulars of the 
expenditure already. incurred, or of the aunual exp3nditure 1 
future years. But the figures given show that for the luxury 
of watching the internecine civil struggle of barbarous chiet- 
tains the taxpayers of India haye had to pay for the expedition 
nearly two crores of rupees, basides a number of lives lost 20 
the amount of suffering inflicts1, and will have, in addition, 1 
pay so much as 25 lakhs of rupsas every year in future. 1S 
impossible that the G@overnmant of India in this country or m 
England can justify to posterity this lamentable waste © 


money at a tims when the public financos were in a stice © 
the acutest crisis. 


Wo only hope that mombors of Parliamaat ant 
others wil] pay heed to these warning voices, W ie 
Were never more urgently needed than now to cor 


jaridwar. 
= ees 


besides a sterling expenditure in replacement of stores 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. : 
The Editor of Ispra cannot hold himself responsible in any 
case for the return of MS. He will, however, always be 
glad to consider any contributions which may be submitted 
to him; and when postage stamps are enclosed every effort 
will be made to return rejected contributions promptly.— 
Address: Editor of Inpia, 84 and 85, PALACE CHAMBERS 
WESTMINSTER, Lonpon, S.W. ‘ 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The annual subscription to Ixprs (post free) is six shillings 
for England and six rupees for India. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance. Remittances, or communications 
relating to subscriptions or to any other matter of business 
connected with Inpa, should in all cases be sent to the 
Manager of INDU, 84 and 85, Patace CHAMBERS, WEST- 
MINSTER, Lonpon, S.W. 

Cheques and Post-office orders should be made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of Iypra can be obtained from the Offices of the Paper ; 
from Mr. Elliott Stock, Parernoster Row, Lonbo, E.C.; 
from Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Co., TRINITY STREET, 
Caxpringe ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 


“ TO ADVERTISERS. 

INDIA presents unique advantages es an advertising medium. 
All communications as to advertisements should be sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of IxDIA, 84 and 85, Parace 
CHAMBERS, Westminster, Lonpon, S.W., who will, on ap- 
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REACTIONARY ENTERPRISES—AND AFTER. 


Ir is an ominous fact that the Government of India 
is exhibiting a disposition to introduce measures of 
a reactionary character which, even though they be 
regarded in the most favourable light, must produce 
a maximum amount of irritation with the possibility 
of securing a minimum amount of good. The recent 
Bill, now greatly modified, for the Amendment of 
the Legal Practitioners Act, furnished an instructive 
example of this unfortunate tendency. If the object 
of the Bill was to suppress “touting” altogether, 
the Government was undertaking a hopeless task. 
No legislation will succeed in removing an evil 
which requires remedies of a totally different nature. 
Respectable members of the Bar—and they are 
probably the majority—are unanimous in condemn- 
ing “touts ” as well as those raembers of their own 
profession who, deliberately or through carelessness, 
make it possible for “touts” to obtain a living. 
Perhaps the honest legal practitioner is & greater 
sufferer from the iniquitous system of dalali than 
the suitor who falls into the “‘ tout’s ” clutches. The 
honest pleader is deprived of work which would 
otherwise have fallen to his share. The suitor, no 
doubt, somotimes falls through sheer ignorance & 
victim to the harpies who infest the Courts, but just 
as often with his eyes open he entrusts himsel and 
his case'to a person who, as ho knows, 

séatus, with the sole aS jose of ; 

To protect even such suitors & 


are not scrupulous in their dealings is no. dou 
praiseworthy act, and such provisions of the Bill as — 
had this object were accepted without demur by th 
legal profession in India, and by the public at lar 
But there was no justification for another provis 
in the Bill which would practically have degrade 
and punished the honest practitioner- for the mis: 
deeds of the offending ‘‘ hanger-on.” The law as it 
now stands is probably stringent enough against the 
erring pleader. If he be convicted of giving broker- 
age or commission to a ‘‘ tout,” he can be sentenced 
to a term of six months’ imprisonment, apart from the 
disciplinary punishment of having his name struck 
off the rolls. In Western countries misconduct on ~ 
the part of an attorney or solicitor is rarely visited 
with .such condign punishment. Perhaps it is this 
fact which influences the Judges of the High Courts, 
who have never yet, in a single case, imprisoned an 
offending pleader. What then were the purposes 
for which the Government of India recently attempted 
to lower the sfatus of legal practitioners by making 
them answerable to district judges and commis- 
sioners for alleged acts of misconduct? Hitherto, ~ 
though legal practitioners might be temporarily 
suspended by the district judges, the High Courts 
alone were empowered to adjudicate on their cases 
and inflict punishment on them. : 
There are two purposes which underlie the Govern- 
ment’s reactionary measure, though they found 
no place in the statement of objects and reasons 
which accompanied the Bill. In a large number of ~ 
cases pleaders had been suspended by district judges 
and reported to the High Court as unfit to practice 
at the Bar, but in all except a few instances the 
High Courts refused to accept the recommendation 
of tho district judges, and either acquitted the 
pleaders or inflicted a nominal punishment on them. 
The proposed measure was, therefore, directed in 
some sort against the judges of the High Cou 
‘with the object of diminishing their power an 
transferring it to the subordinate courts. In 
first instance, it is true, the Calcutta High Ce 3 
acquiesced in tho proposed change. But aftor mature — 
reflection it changed its views, and, through its 
Registrar, wrote the following letter to the Govern- 
ment of India :— aie 
“As regards Sections 2 and 4 of the Bill, I am 
that on further consideration, and haying regard to 
stringent character of the proposed legislation, the j 
have decided to withdraw for the present the recom 
contained in their previous letter, that See. 14 of ie d 
should be so amended us to enable the district or 
judges, or chief controlling reyenue authority to 
proceedings of subordinate courts are to be st 
suspend or dismiss the pleader or mukhtar, subject 
to the High Court. They think that the pro 
in the Bill in accordance with that recommenda 
abandoned, and that no change should be m 
law in this respect.” ; 
The other purpose which may on 
he assigned to the measure arose 
pleaders and mukhiars show a 
ence which is not always - 
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controlled by the district magistrates, and sometimes 
prove troublesome when the executive agoes aro 
- desirous of pushing through a reactionary ae 
_. If would, of course, have been an easy solution ot 
this difficulty to place the men who dared to thin 
for themselves under the control of district judges 
and commissioners, who might have made short work 
of troublesome individuals, 

That such a retrograde measure should have pro- 
voked a storm of indignation and given rise to 
criticism which was: as unfavourable as it was 
unanimous is not to be wondered at. The objections 
raised against if were as varied as they were unan- 
swerable, and may be summarised as follows :— 

(a) The Bill, in its original form, would have 
lowered the position of legal practitioners, and, by 
degrading them, haye aggravated the evils which 
it was intended to remove. The Government of 
India professed to be actuated by a desire to 
elevate the position of pleaders and mukhturs. It 
would surely have been a very curious way of attain- 
ing this end, to degrade thom in the estimation of 
others. 

(6) It was not necessary to subject pleaders to the 
p kosed indignity in order to suppress “touting.” 

© reasonable person could object to the punishment 
of “touts,” and of legal practitioners who encourage 
“touting.” But how depriving the members of the 
Bar of their privilege of being tried by the High 
Court would have tended to put down “touting,” no 
one ventured to explain. 

(¢) It is most desirable in the interests of justice 


that legal practioners should fearlessly discharge 
their duties. In the Mo F 


absence of public opin 
trates are disposed un 
this is not an easy ta 
servient to distric 


Sst Courts of the rio; 
who would fearlessly eee 
duties, and who +, 


shown that in something like 
have 


tegal practitioners, 

Oro, ee these men at tho 
h pi ie nequal to 
th preciating 
e 


Clauses in the 


—S 
transferred to the Bench from the executive se 
and cannot show more than seven or eight years 
service altogether. It often ‘happens that eta 
judges carry their executive bias with them, or from 
want of experience commit Serlous mistakes. The 
Government scarcely displayed a great degree of 
statemanship when it proposed to transfer jurisdic- 
tion in a class of difficult and often intricate ¢ 
from the High Courts to subordinate and less ex. 
perienced Courts. It is, therefore, with extreme 
satisfaction that the public learned that some of the 
most objectionable clauses in the Bill were to be 
withdrawn at the instance of the Select Committee 
appointed to report upon it, and that the Bill would 
be thoroughly recast. Sir Alexander Miller, Speak- 
ing in the Legislative Council on March 12th, said: 
“ When I presented this report a week ago L stated 
that the Select Committee had made very extensive 
alterations in the Bill as originally presented— 
alterations which really amounted to a recasting of 
the Bill.” And even the Englishman, on March 18th, 
commenting on the measure in its new and revised 
form, wrote : 


“Tt is admitted that grave abuses prevail, but not graye 
enough to justify the introduction of a system which would in 
many cases result in depriving ignorant litigants of professional 
assistance altogether, while it would only reach the evil of 
touting on those comparatively rare occasions when the tout 
proved more a fool than a rogue. ‘Lhe original proposals 
gave ample opportunities for the gratification of personal 
animosity, seeing that the practice of a pleader was made to 
depend upon the- individual discretion of the officer presiding 
over a local coutt. A single delator might persuade the judge 
of the guilt of any practitioner, who would forthwith find his 
occupation gone.”’ 


The recent attempts at reactionary legislation have 
thus proved abortive. But they teach us, neyerthe- 
less, more than one lesson, They seem to disclose a 
certain disposition on the part of thse executive 
authorities in India to pay scant regard (we use no 
harsher phrase) to the privileges of the people. 
With the avowed intention of improving the ad- 
ministration of justice they proposed. a measure 
which involved the pratical abolition of trial by 
Jury, and with the avowed intention of raising the 
status of the Bar, they proposed a measure which 
would have degraded legal practitioners and made 
them subservient to the official classes. It is most 
eee eon. ereioro thatern alhould be on our guard 
for the future and Carefully. weigh the effects of any 
legislation which may be proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India. Another inferenco from recent 
events is that the Government has begun to recognise 
the existence of public opinion in India, and the 
expediency of sometimas giving way to it. It was 
in this Spirit et it surrendered the gists 
a z ury Bill in the Legal Practi- 
tloners Bill. I£ ay a aan voice ee people of 
ndia declare their Opinions, and calmly and per 


sistently press their : it will be a 
difficult task for Te cae to be heard, it w tt 


18, Moreover, by no 
of these atte ot i 
reactionary ] 
official i iro 
: ee 


TVice- 


seg. 
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India, was a momber of the Select Committee in the 
ease of both measures, and in both cases took the 
popular view. With reference to the cotton duties 
it was noticed with satisfaction that Europeans and 
Indians combined together to protest against the 
action of the Government of India. May we not 
hope that non-official Europeans are beginning to 
geo that it would often be more to their advantage 
+o make common cause with the people of India for 
the promotion of the common welfare of all? 


POLITIGAL SCIENCE! 


‘Tiere is a story of a thrifty labouring man who, as 
the fruit of his savings, gradually acquired a home- 
stead of his own with a garden, and afterwards a 
field and a pond, and ducks to inhabit the pond. 
Then, as his savings still accumulated, he invested 
pounds not a fow in a steamship company. But 
after a short period of prosperity and handsome 
dividends there came a day when the company paid 
nothing to its shareholders, perhaps even made a 
call upon them. He returned home from the half- 
yearly meeting dejected and morose. When he 
took up his gun and slouched out of the house 
without saying a word, his wife’s fears were aroused. 
Sho followed him, and found him standing by the 
pond, taking aim at the ducks aud killing them one 
by one. It was in vain that she tried to dissuade 
him. ‘You let me alone, Jemima Jane,” he 
answered her stubbornly. “Im sick of it all. No 
“ more floating property for me!” 

To append 2 moral to a story is to go some way 
towards spoiling it. But as it would hardly have 
been permissible to tell the story hero without some 
ulterior purpose, the reader will pardon the moral 
for tho sake of the story, and, after a sufficient 
interval, proceed to the grave consideration of the 
moral itself. More morals than one are possible. 
Tho ethical philosophor might point out, if he were 
an utilitarian, the futility of the revenge ; if an 
altruist, the injustice to the ducks. But our concern 
is rather with the standpoint of the logician, who 
would show that the labourer was led into his 
useless act of destruction by a false analogy, or by 
making a faulty classification based on unessential 
rasomblances. ‘The object of Political Science is to 
save us from similar errors in a higher sphere, where 
they are less ludicrous but more common and equally 
disastrous. For many of the current classifications 
on which mon base their judgments in history and 
polities have little more to recommend them than 
the suparficial classification which condemned tho 
ducks to an untimely end because they belonged, 
like the unprofitable steamers, to the unlucky 
catogory of ‘floating property.” When we divide 
states into monarchies, aristocracies, and democracies; 
whon we follow tho ancients in contrasting the 
government of the one and the government.of the 
many; when wo sharply distinguish the unitary 
stato from the federation; when, lastly, we exalt the 


Le Tpiroduction to Political Science.” Two Series t iec- 
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state thit enjoys “liberty ” and bemoan the state 


ed 


Pu 


est 


that lacks it—are we sure, in all these cases, that 
we know exactly what we mean or that we are 
expressing a really important distinction? “Realise 
“ your ideas,” ong of the best of Oxford teachers, 
the late Mr. R. L. Nettleship, was never weary of 
repeating. It would be difficult to name a maxim 
more useful whether in philosophy, in literary 
criticism, in history or in politics. What a mass of 
pretentious writing in all these subjects dwindles 
away the moment the simple test is applied! 
“Realise your ideas; bring your abstracts to con- 

“ eretes; define your terms.” The student who 
wishes to be helped to carry out this golden rule of © 
all clear thinking for himself could hardly have 
botter guidance than is afforded by the two courses 
of lectures on Political Science delivered at Cam- 
bridge in 1885-6 by the late Professor Seeley, and 
now published by Messrs. Macmillan in their Kyersley 
series. What Professor Seeley called “the con- 
“ fusion of thought in which we cheerfully and 
“ sood-naturedly live’? is well illustrated by our 
careless use of ‘that blessed word” (as the old 
lady reverently said of the word ‘ Mesopotamia ” 
in her Bıble)—“ that blessed word,” Liberty. 
Originally it was not a political term, expressing: 
a relation betwoen the citizen and the Govern- 
ment, but a legal term, expressing tho status 
of the citizen as compared with others who were 
non-citizens. The status of the slave does not exist 
in modern Europe, and so ‘our liberty is a metaphor 
“which has been, as it were, cut adrift; it expresses 
‘Ca resemblance, an analogy, which we can never test, 
“ hecause the phenomenon to which it pointsis entirely 
“unknown to us’.(p. 110). In his sixth lecture, Pro- 
fessor Seeley distinguishes three different senses in 
which the word “liberty” is popularly used. First, 
as when we say the Greeks fought for “liberty” at — 
Marathon, it Stands for national mdependence. - 
Secondly, in the classical stories of tyrannicide, and 
in the history of the English constitutional struggles 
of the seventeenth century, it stands for responsi- 
bility of government. -Thirdly—and this is a use 
seldom distinguished from the second, yet needing 
to be kept quite distinct—it stands for a limitation 
of the province of government. In this third sense, — 
which Professor Seeley regards as the most usoful in 
political science, liberty is a good or a bad thi 
according to circumstances. Completo liberty woul 
mean utter anarchy; but as nations have often 
suffered from an excess of government, liberty in the — 
sense of restricted government (apart from © 
attractive associations of the other uses of th 
seems to us desirablo. Yet it is important for 
historical student to understand ‘the relativen 
“ political truth” (p. 137). Professor Seeli 
not shrink from the paradox that evon 
intolerance “was, in its own time and 
“absolutely condemnable”: toleration, — 
prematurely into ground not prepared t E 
would have acted as a solvent to the 
it was applied. Nor must nations 
be looked at without regard 
ment; the pr ure of ox 
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bao inde- irit of a people in deathless words—this ; 
“monly assumed to have been always yel H pi i, aay: Tea prosečuting tign pak Some. 

ansible. This kind of dogmatism in politics S no De oy Snificant 

DEE derstand ” (p. 186). “ branch of literature.” me wae Prophets are to sy 

eor ord that has been “ soiled byall ignoble apt to call each one sae. sagem e hear | 
“use” is Aristocracy. Tt means properly, of course, from each his own message. H 
‘the government of the best,” and is expressly con- al | 
trasted by Aristotle with EEA as A 
s he good of the governed and for no narrow an SFR CTE 1e : 
self nae but “partly because it constantly tends INTELLECTUAL INDIA. 
to degenerate into oligarchy, partly because oligarchy Boa eee . See 5 
persistently usurps its name, it shares the ill-repute It is but a short time since we had the pleasure of l 
that is due only to its perverted form. So sadly has commenting favourably on the first two volumes of 4 
the word declined from its first noble meaning that Mr. Bose’s patriotic and useful work. The present Ai 
we hearin America of “a shoddy aristocracy,” ‘‘a volume continues the story with no less ability anq 
‘petroleum aristocracy,” and the like. 2 fairness of judgment than were displayed in its pre- 
It is nearly threo centuries since Bacon’s Norum  decessors. Tho subject is large and complicated, but 
Organum did so much to emancipate natural scienco Mr. Bose selecis his main points with much dis. 
from the fetters of Aristotelian traditions. Political crimination, and disentangles the threads of influence 
Science has not obtained, and did not altogetherneed, with patience and address. His object on this 
the same emancipation. Plato and Aristotle are cccasion is to indicate the nature and operation of the 
still, and will robably long remain, “the first of influences that have affected 
“those who non” in this subject. Whom of the under British rule. His nex 
; a shall we set ponds momi Not Comte nor still stronger test of his powers, for in it he proposes 

uckle, certainly, nor Herbert Spencer, nor Professor to develop the present incidental sketch of the 
Seeley. But accumulated experience has supplied mule acies of the modern literature of India 
Us with many data for our science that tho ancients -into a fairly complete account of the existing 
"did not possess, ` They had in view the intense but intellectual condition of the Hindus as reflected in 
ow political life of the small city-state. We, in literature. 

hare in view the large modern country- | Mr. Bose opens his third volume with a luminous 
Bais rinitne nt ook Aa OY, many forms general introduction, summing up the substance of 
See 0 and civilized, European, American, the facts he marshals and the conclusions he draws 


S a0 ret ms are ne old Greek divisions of from them. His first chapter- is preliminary—a 
; aa e aad republics, into aristo- iapid sketch of the history : : : 
cies and democracies, to the Sdent of Hindu a} etch o © history of the Hindu intellect 


: F z _ from the earliest times.down to the commencement | 
7 or a) history? We need for our modern of the British rule. In the Vedic period he finds the. - | 
uf aa ca ogis, such as those which Pro- Indo-Aryans in all the S plicity. the vieous emt 
tribal states, ge ogani, states in- the credulity of adolescence: this is the Age of 
A ; ci ; atk Belief. In the Buddhist-Hindu period—the Age of 
proper; city-states, country-states’ centralised or Reason—he finds them etre the xobusiage and | 
the philosophical spirit of matured manhood. The 
; : uranic period shows them in the decay and de- 
ae ae yes have a crepitude of old age. This is the somewhat 
gan, states which haye not; dangerous commonplace of comparison of the life of 
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is disthibuted n a Sin one a community with the life of an individual; but 
of states as is her hl Mr. Bose refrains from driving it too far. The 
suggestive and ae Re y decadence he traces to two main causes: first, the 
ity that ma ae esi caste system, which, while it promoted spirituality : 
iant concluding eer D and quietism, checked industrialism and cem- z 
is rapidly reviewed. th bativeness, and rendered impossible the continued E 
w the categories ma aa development of the civilisation based upon it; ard E 
ures are full of the Ji h Secondly, the Muhammadan conquest which swept ey 
Sir John Seeley Er away the kingly patronage of the Brahmans. ‘Tho ie 


nd the duti i downfall of the Kings meant the ruin of the learned 
z concluding yess ee the talimans whom th on eee and the ruin of 
ke for political foie © tho learned Brahmans meant tho ruin of Hindu 
historian, as © seed literature and Hindu Science, just as the everihrow 
‘seed is not wasted, phe Kshatriza Rajputs meant the destruction of 
Y Hindu independence.” At the same time, “it was 
chiefly the influence of Muhammadaniem with its | 
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doctrine of the brotherhood of man that produced 
that succession of earnest reformers who shed such 
lustre on India from the commencement of the 
fourteenth century to the heginning of the six- 
teenth; and while the Muhammadan conquest 
hastened the decay of the Sanskrit literature, it gave 
a decided impulse to the development of the ver- 
nacular literature, and it tended to elevate the lower 
classes, and to promote reyolt against the inequality 
of the caste-system. 

Tue doctrine of equality, though as old as Budd- 
hism, had not sufficient vitality to be a motive factor 
in the progress of Indian society till it came under 
the anti-caste influence of British contact. Mr. Bose 
outlines the influences of British liberalism on India, 
giving special prominence to the spread of education, 
with its political, religious, social, and literary 
results. 


“The sense of individuality fostered by the English environ- 
ment has been a fruitful source of important. changes. In 
religion, it first created a somewhat chaotic confusion, but later 
on led to rationalistic Hinduism ; in social polity, it has 
diminished the stringency of caste rules. But its effect upon 
literature has been far more remarkable than upon religion or 
society. The Hindu cannot break through his social bonds 
without exposing himself to penalties which cannot always be 
regarded lightly. But there are no such restrictions upon 
independence of thought in literature. Educated Hindus who 
hold aloof from reforms which would subject them to the 
penalties of excommunication have no hesitation to exhibit 
their individuality in literature. Vernacular literature has 
made rapid strides towards progress within the last fifty years: 
and that this progress is attributable to English influence is 
inferable from the fact that the progress is greatest where 
English education has spread most, and least where it is most 
backward. Purely vernacular or purely Sanskrit education has 
done little for the improvement of vernacular literature . . . - 
The most eminent writers in vernacular literature within the 
last fifty years have all been English-educated men.” 


Mr. Bose recognises that the emancipated Indian 
intellect has been producing not only valuable and 
healthy results, but also much that is worthless, and 
even mischievous; but he sees that such an evil is 
unavoidable under modern conditions of progress, 
and that its day will gradually pass. He also 
acknowledges that the renaissance is “‘marked rather 
by extent of surface than by depth.” The same 
criticism applies but too widely in the West as well 
as in the Bast, but still “there can be no denying 
the fact that proportionately a great many more 


works of abiding interest appear in the West than iu - 


India.” The transitional state through which the 
Hindus are at present passing must be held to 
account for much, and to justify a prolonged suspen- 
sion of severe judgment. The material conditions of 
the country also handicap the people very seriously 
in the work of intellectual development. 

Turning to the influence of English industrialism, 
Mr. Bose points out that the immediate effect of it 
on India was “to reduce the artisan class to the 
condition of agricultural labourers, at least to & very 
great extent ”—a step backward in the intellectual 
The English 
mills and factories, however, served as models, and 
during tho past quarter of a century “many new 
industries, conducted entirely by Indian agency on 
modern methods, have been started by the H 
Technical education, as we sa l 
beginning, though a : 
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thing by no means inconsiderable to have got ftl 
ideas planted. ‘The aversion of the upper c 
from industrial occupations is gradually disappearin| 
Members of the highest caste are beginuing to 
engage in industries such as fanning, oil-pressin 
soap-making, etc., which have hitherto been confine 
to the lowest castes The advantages of a cheap 
standard of living and of local knowledge are, how: 
ever, “more than counterbalanced by the disadvan: 
tages of want of capital and want of mechanical and 
scientific knowledge.” In dealing with the railways, — 
Mr. Bose most properly points out, “they do not 
indicate the progress of India in any way whatever.” 


‘The fate of Indian art is doomed. The demand for it is 
daily decreasing, and will continue to decrease as the price of 
labour rises. Im these days of cheap imitation things, genuine 
art productions requiring a vast amount of labour are nat 
likely to hold their own. It is the larger industries involving ~~ 
scientific methods and appliances, such as cotton manufactures, ~~ 
iron-smelting, paper-making, cte., which are most likely to 
develop the resources of the country and make it rich, and 
which are, therefore, specially needed. There is also con- 
siderable scope for the application of the methods and results ~ 
of modern science in agriculture. The skilled labour needed 
for the manufacturing and agricultural industries which are 
dependent more or less upon science is of various grades. The 
training required for the operatives. would manifestly be 
best given in primary schools. But for teachers of such 
schools. chemists and others under whose direction large in- 
dustries, manufacturing and agricultural, are carried on, a 
superior degree of scientific training is required, which may be. 
called higher iechnical-education. - Besides the engineering — 
colleges in the different provinces, and the chemical and ~ 
physical laboratories of the medical colleges, and of such — 
institutions as the Presidency College of Calcutta and the ~ 
Elphinstone College of Bombay, there are but few institutions. 
where higher technical education is now imparted im India.” 


The teaching of natural science has only in vory 
recent years found favour in the eyes of the Indian 
educational authorities. The obstacles in the way 
its progress are somewhat serious, but they are like 
to diminish with collateral progress, There are” 
few openings for successful students, Europe: 
being almost always preferred. The allegati 
native incapacity is a handy excuse, what 
be the solidity of the grounds for making it. And 
here, again, “the extreme poverty of tho recor i 
stands in the way. Still, a beginning has been 
made, and time runs in fayour of gradual dovelop 
ments. Mr. Bose reviews the progress of education 
generally—first English and then vernacular—s 
he devotes a special chapter to the educati 
women. The omens are all favourable, thot 
actual results are not yet to boast of; an 
tails ho gives are interesting and instructivo. 

Perhaps the weightiest chapter of the boo 
ono dealing with the influence of the adi 
policy of British rule. This topie to 
heart of the whole question. The Br 
of course, on the side of progress, b 
is sadly marred by “‘the exclusive al 
policy” of the governing race. 
have always been insistent on 
quences of such exclusiven: 
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rest and most beers! country n TRR: p 
BDN irations o 5 
Sereda 1 Eee aad ay foster in them habits of 

Woven: and freaks of character which are detri- 

mental to sound progress.” ‘Ihe nmapent is a 
heavy one, and, unhappily, it can be fully sus sine 
“Mr. Bose acknowledges our good SARA Bt 
after all, “itis lamentable to think,” as Six aago 
Cornewall Lewis wrote half a century ago, ; z 
. little good has hitherto resulted to the peop o 2 
India from the acts of a Government eae 
late years been, perhaps, the most benevolent whic 
ever existed in any country. 


' OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The Indian Parliamentary Committee, at its meet- 
‘ing on April 21st, elected. four members of its 
"Working Committee in the room of Mr. W. S. Caine, 
Mr. W. S. B. Maclaren, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and 

Mr. A. Webb. The four new members are Dr. G. B. 
lark, Sir John Leng, Mr.C. P. Scott, and Mr. A. R. 
Souttar. 

Dr. G. B. Clark, who represents Caithness. shire, 
is a member of the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, and is personally known in India, 
whence he returned only a few weeks ago. Heisa 
doctor of medicine, and is said to devote almost as 
much time to polities as to patients. Educated at 
the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and at 

_ King’s College, London; he was for some years 
Gousul-General in London for the South African 
Republic. He knows all about tho Boers, and would 

_ probably have been President Kruger’s host if that 
Cautious statesman had accepted Mr. Chamberlain's 
invitation and come to London. Dr. Clark is one of 
the militant Radical members of the House of 

. Commons: His popularity in Caithnoss may 
measured by the fact that at the last three General 

: Elections his majority has been, roughly, about 

_ three times as large as his opponent’s poll. Lord 

George Hamilton has already had a taste of Dr. 


les quality in the Jhalawar busi : 
no doubt, hear po ness, and will, 


i se of 
® is the second son of the late Ad 
, and brother of Sir William C TE 
Born in 1828 and d 


A years 
Mg proprietor of the Dundee 


“America in 1876,” is 


Popular de 
India. His ai 
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Inasmuch ag 


Re 
Mr. Charles Prestwich Scott, the editor og. 
Manchester Guardian, is by common consent on the 
the most brilliant members of the House of Cona 2 
It would not be easy to Overstate the advan n A 
which may accrue to the indian reform Movemers 
from his active £0-operation, Some twenty- 
years ago, as an undergraduate at Corpus, My. Seo 
obtained a first in “ Greats.” A few Years later 
became editor of the newspaper which Probably 
exercises more influence upon public opinion in the 
North of England than any other single force 
Amateurs of the “new” journalism are Sometimes 
heard to say that the Guardian is academic, The 
same critics would probably deny that “provincial. 
ism” is céntred in London, When the Chitra] 
question was being discussed the Guardian Was, amono 
morning journals, the strongest and most persistent 
opponent of the “forward” policy. 

In the spring of 1891 a little knot of Oxford men 
wore waiting in the new schools for tho class list: in 
the BCL. examination, When the clerk of the 
schools produced the list ho called attontion, pri- 
vately, to one name among the “ firsts ”—the namo 
of a non-collegiate student who had gone up -to 
Oxford at the age of forty, or thereabouts, and had 
already secured a first in Jurisprudence. Four years 
later Mr. A. Robinson Souttar was elected membox 
for Dumfriesshire, having in the meantime unsuc- 
cessfully contested the city of Oxford in opposition to 
Sir George Chesney. Mr. Souttar is not only a 
lawyer, but also a civil engineer and an Aberdonian. 
He has spent many years in India and knows the 
country and the people well, as Lord Ripon, among 
others, is able to testify. The working committee of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee could not hayo 
found a worthier colleague. 


The Indian Parliamentary Committee will shortly 
submit to Lord George Hamilton a Memorial in 
favour of the exemption, alike from excise and im- 
port duty, of all cotton cloths which do not contain 
any yarn of higher count than twenties. Tho Com- 
mittee will, we understand, support their recom- 
mendation on tho grounds that the suggested. 
remission of tax Upon coarser cloth will give relief 
to the extent of 10} lakhs to the poorest classes, 
already dopressed by a 4,000 per cent. duty on the 
salt they consumo (viz., 2 rs. 8 annas per maund on 
what costs only 1 anna to produce); and that the 
recent imposition of 101 lakhs of taxation upon 
coarser cloth ig especially open to objection because 
the rest of the re-arranoement involved the remis- 
Sion of 37 lakhs (or, if the duty on fine yarns be 
Added, 51 lakhs) of taxation, hitherto paid by the 
less needy classes. . aa 

The Committee will also point out that, while the 
the sole original ground for imposing excise duty 
was to prevent tho import duty from operating 
protectively, the 3} per cent. exciso recently imposed. 
on coarse cloth Operates protectively ina high degree, 
Bombay and Manchester together _ 
Supply at most two-fifths of the Indian consumption 
of such cloth, whilo three-tifths are produced by 

n Native States and by hand looms throug 
Lord G. Hamilton will be 


a 
ur 
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subjects to start new mills in Native States, and so 
deprive the population of British India of employ- 
$ ment which they would otherwise have obtained from 
the further development of this industry. Attention 
will also be called to the fact that in many parts of 
India definite attempts are being made to organise a 
boycott of English cloth, and that as the ground of 
preaching this boycott is alleged injustices to India 
by the Government in fayour of Lancashire, such a 
movement is undesirable, if not actually dangerous, 

from a political point of view. 

As an indication of the feelings which have been 
excited by Lord G. Hamilton’s readjustment of the 
cotton duties, we print the following communica- 
tion from an Ahmednagar correspondent :—‘* By 
this time you must have learned how indignant 
India is at the insulting treatment that it has received 
from the British Cabinet in the matter of the 
cotton duties. It is, perhaps, the first instance in 
the history of the world in which, for the good wishes 
of a few individuals, the feolings and opinions of 
three hundred millions have been insulted and 
mocked. If the Indian members of Legislative 
Councils have any sense of duty, they will resign 
their seats upon bodies for which Acts are manufac- 
tured in Eugland. The mass of the people are 
doing their duty. Meetings in all the principal 
towns of India have been held, protesting against the 
new legislation, and resolving not to buy. Lanca- 
shire cloth till this injustice is removed. I was 
never for Protection. J am a Free-trader. But 
I feel insulted at the attitude of the India Office 
towards Indian public opinion. ‘he new Acts mean 
nothing else than that Manchester people would 
compel us to buy their goods. IfI am a man, I 
will not be compelled. Till now I have worn English 
cloth. I will not wear it hereafter, because I can- 
not see my people slighted. Every true son of India 

j ought to feel as I do. If he is proud of his ancient 
civilization, if he is proud of Muhammadan or Aryan 
descent, if he is proud of his Mughul, Rajput, or 
Maratha aucestor, if he is a man, he ought to 
repulse this rule by Lancashire. We must once for 
all open the eyes of blinded Lancashire end, through 
them, the eyes of all England to the fact that the 
true way of developing English trade is not 
to put obstacles in the way of Indian trade 
but to develop it. Ahmeduagar has alréady achieved 
a great success. The cloth merchants here have 
ordered and obtained a large stock of Indian cloth. 
T'he leaders have set an example and tho people are 
following it. ‘To sava our country from certain ruin 
England must see the results of its suicidal policy, 
| and she can only see them through Lancashire. 
Let us, therefore, burn—the common remedy of the 
i Hakin—Waucashire and ourselves too, if necessary, 
| to brmg the British Parliament to its senses.” 

The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure 
continues its sittings at the Indian Oflico with closed 
doors. A rumour was current some time ago to tho 
effect that Lord Welby and his colleagues would 
} probably relax this rule, aud admit representatives 
Í of the Pross. It is hard to seo why such strict 
f secrecy is observed. 


Co., Quetta), has probably served Otedpeu 


Tho “Quetta Directory,” 1896 (R. R. Golwala and 


its compiler had in view when the first edition was 
issued in 1890. There then existed an “‘impene= 
trable haziness” respecting Baluchistan, geographi~ 
cally, historically, and socially. It is not the fault — 
of Messrs. Golwala if the gloom has not, to some 
extent, been dispelled. The seventh edition of the 
directory contains information on a large variety of 
subjects, from a history of the country to a tariff 
prices for the hire of hackney carriages in Quetta. 
It is a “ Kelly,” a “Whitaker,” and a “ Baedeker 7 
at the same time. We aro given a directory of 
European residents in Quetta, with a full list of 
British- Civil and Military (especially Military) 
Establishments in the country. Quite a third of the 
volume is devoted to laws and regulations in force, 
orders passed, and the rules made under them by 
the Supreme and the Local Governments. A chapter 
on frontier railways contains some valuable informa- 
tion, and the Indian taxpayer will observe with 
mixed feelings the statement that the total cost of 
417 miles of frontier railway is 993 lakhs. A 
descriptive account of the principal buildings in 
Quetta is intended to serve as a guide-book to the 
tourist, who may recognise civilisation in the form ~ 
of several churches and a brewery. 


INDIAN MILITARY: EXPENDITURE? ~ 


By Drysua Epurst Waca. 


In the matter of military expenditure I have 
been for a long time a sort of wandering minstret 
on more than one platform. - If Sir James Wost- 
land says that exchange, and exchange alone, 
is the- burthen of his song, I must acknowledge 
that military expenditure, and that expenditure 
alone, has been the theme of my minstrelsy from 
year to year during the last ten years. ut the 
songster who sang so lustily of exchange is now 
hushed, not only in India, but in England. Expert 
opinion in England.is now in accord with our own, 
that the growth of. military expenditure is a more 
potent cause of the embarrassed condition of the 
finances of the country than the much-abused and 
blameless exchange. Tho parablo originally given 
currency to by the Bombay Presidency Association, 
though jeeved at in the Supreme Legislative Council, 
was soon taken up by the British Committee of 
Congress, and vigorously supportel twice within thi 
last twelye months by Sir Auckland Colvin, 1 
ex-Finance Minister at whose feet Sir James We j 
land had sat and taken many a lesson in Indian 
finance. It was echoed by Sir David Barbou 
another able Finance Minister, and the im 
successor of Sir Auckland. As if these t 
aan te we nate — —--- ee a eee ee 

1 This article consists of the principal portions of the Ad: 
delivered by Mr. Wacha at the Indian National Con 


December, in support ef the third ae 

follows :—“ That this Congress agam records | 
that, in view of the embarrassed condition of 
conntry, the only remedy for the present : 
material curtailment in the expenditure on 
other military expenditure, home chy 
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7 1888 were due to exchange, anc ‘change alone. Tt did n | 
expert authorities were not onen 2 there, ET arise, therefore, z immediate connexion with the discussion a 

i ie ee our present position. 
A. J. Wilson, an expert w y glish | 
financial circles, to demonstrate with even greater Pee coupiod. with Ss a 


z ; 3 
ee eee tote See ae San General Sir Henry Brackenbury, that during the Ey Š 
~- Westland’s assertion. ; 


i few years the real growth in the army services h 
didnot end with him: It was soon taken up by two ey only, 44 lakhs, anis sy ee ee 


s 3 : ute, the Statist 3 z r : ; sin 
ie ae agonal a eae Gree has now been fully gure y ear oS eae greatly surprised 
E -and the Lconomist. ress h 1 a HA Brak fats 
ane EEN in i rti 3 the appallin ze 
vindicated au on eee rect all “í Between 1885-86 and 16ain there has been a rise of 62 
growth of military expenditt 1 ually lakhs of rupees in military budget estimates, but of this 62 
our financial woes since 1885. Every word annually lakhs, 57} were due to fall in exchange—the actual increase ane 
said from the Congress platform on the subject, POTN RE years, apart from exchange, was 4,50,000 rupes 


the date of ne birth of the Congress at Bombay, has E ra failed fo discoveuthe slightest conira. M | 
been verified. 


ETS i res. tatements of both offici 
3 «ae 1893, of these figures. The stat officials 

ae nan ae a Ae ne anes seem to have been made aeut due investigation. 
pepe dit re predominated, and that it embarrassed From the following short table which I have pre- ! 
the fi ae But he asserted that since 1888-89 pared of the details of army expenditure from 1888- 

eine Rad been the only cause of disturbance in 89—the figures being all taken from the annual blue, 
the finar f the country. Here are his words:— Or rather yellow, books on the finance and revenue 
oe ee N ae = Pere e anit inerende ta accounts of the Government of India—I find that 
t st a srease (née f ease a = oa $ x ,an, Sen 
2 ee been met by the fiscal steps we had neither Sir J. Westland’s nor Sir H. Br ackenbury’s 
Fecourse to in 1888, and that the necessities that arose since statements can be borne out. 


Derairs or Ner Army Cnarces—1887-88 COMPARED WITH 1893-94. 
set ee (Linance and Revenue Accounts.) 


< nn 
, i Is Ispa. i Is Exauayp. | EXCHANGE 
jii mie a Sls ie 3 | 
eae, | 2887-8. | 1893-4. SUNY 1857-68. 1593-4. f 1887-8. | 1893-4. | Increase 
Peel Ay) In Decrease. In In e se. f In In De 
| Lakbs. | Lakhs. Lakhs. f Lakhs. Lakhs. | Lakhs. j Lakhs. | Lakhs. 
a es = a 1 if i H H a 
EFFECTIVE SERVICES. f | | | 
dy Army and Garrison Staff .. | 5141) 59725 rai ,, aa oo o.. al 
_ 2. Administrative es ae | 19-10 | 20-08 0-98 ae ae a | Po) me aa 
3. Regimental Pay, ete. ., .. ...| 715-87 | (80-76 | - 71°89 92-48 107-04 | 14-564 38-86 | 69:56] 30°70 
4 Commissariat, ©, n., ,.! 319-33} 295-99 23-43 3°73 3-08 | —0-G5} 1-56 2°00 | O44 
5. Remounted A wie 28°58 6°95 0:95 fe —0:95 | 0:39 ae — 0:39 
6. Clothing 3 j 16-68 5: £69 LO 55 10:37} 12:46] 9:09 
T. Barracks ae | 22-75 | | 
E 8. Marha Daw: n, pe al 4-08 pa . | ve seh eat È 
$ pM edial n E a6: 68°05 319; —1:05 1 9:16 2-07 | —0-09 
Tht) SO) ATL Gees ea adi 73°99 54°86 | 29-31] I 13-67 3-56 |—10-11 i 
: 11. Ecclesiastical a F Í 2-54 i a eet | | 
i A Education ., : A 1-68 “ Boh oe 0.9 i 
a ie. Sea Transport,. |, -. a 574 EAN es s PAnR, 7 
Vs Miscellancous Stone ites is lame ep za a 292 RAN ! BD 38 54 i Lea 7 9 > 
_ jo. Volunteers Š pee 72) 17-74 3) 0:29 0:3 | 0-28 | —0-02 | 
ies é ; PET are ea GO i GO se ee s | 
ihe Total Effective » 1825-21 1432-79. 107-58 | 180-69 212-77 | 39.47 | 75-85 | 106-17 | 30:32 | 
: Nox-Erreorive Senyices, | ie oS T i p j 
17, peer oo pO TOG. 9.57 | | | | | 
17. European Pensions || S i ge Ub 27 Do Sree al j = | 
_ 18. Native eee | Ai | epee sg Sy ISU een ye E 034 76-26 | 14005 | 73°79, | 
e PL | POT Tero, pe ca’ an s ` l 
B ii is eee pee inet? E grep | “Sag |. S52 228 | 
otal Non-Effective 78:57 80-4: Tren een i ——_} —— i 
ies rs EROA i 80°43 8361 18930 224-99 3470 } 79-54, 145-56 | 66:02 i 
rand Total ,.!1398-78 1513-7; a AL E H = — — í 
raa As EAn 22 Idas | 369-90 436-77: i 155:39 | 251-73 | 96°34 | 
according to the two 9 eee 3 so E | 
roei aut 
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15°25 crores. In 1893-94 23 crores 

i ; -94 they rose to 14°33 crore 

ae pees or a net growth of 1.08 eee The charges in i 
» Asa mnaitter of face England under the same head between 1887-88 and 

a ; cc 1898-94 stood at 1-89 and 2:13 crores respectively, 


exceed 
that ciel ae k : eee they showed a net growth of 33 laen 
at is to Say, gross RAA “What growth was, therefore, equal to } 
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er each head. effective ae is bardoni of exchange gp In 
Tudia cost 1887.88 


ces during tho same period? 
age) When the average rato for the year wi 
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16:37d. per Rupee, and the expenditure in England 
amounted to 1-80 crores, it amounted to 78°85 lakhs. 
In 1893-94, with the rate at 14:54d. per Rupee, it 
came to 106717 lakhs. The increase equalled 30°32 
lakhs. In other words, the actual army effective 
charges were 1:71 crores more, exclusive of exchange, 
in 1893-94 compared with 1887-88. These figures 
contradict Sir James Westland’s and Sir Henry 
Brackenbury’s statements. But this is not the whole 
tale regarding the growth of military expenditure, 
The non-effective séryice charges, which almost 
wholly consist of pensions to Native and European 
armies, have to be considered also. In India, these 
stood at 75°57 lakhs in 1887-88. In 1893-94, they 


amounted to. 80:43 or a growth of 6 86 lakhs. In- 


England, they rose from 189°30 to 224 lakhs equi- 
valent to a growth of 34:70 lakhs. The total growth 
was 41°56 lakhs. Exchange in reference to these 
charges rose from 79:54 to 145°56 lakhs or an increase 
of 66°02 lakhs. The combined charges for effective 
and non-effective services and exchange may now be 
summarised as under :— 


Crores. Total. 
Effective Charges ....Growth= 1-41 
Non-Eiffective Charges do. = 0-42 
1:83 Crores. 
Lakhs. 
Exchange Charges, Effective 
eee Growth=30 32 
Do. Non-Effective do. =66:02 
096 ,, 
279 y 


It is clear, therefore, that, despite the difference 
of 188d. per Rupee, owing to the fall in the value of 
silver measured by gold, between 1887-88 and 
1893-94, the actual military expenditure was nearly 
twice as much as the charges of exchange on the same. 

Let me show the growth of some of the principal 
items of expenditure. Take, for instance, item 3 of 
the table, namely, Regimental pay and allowances. 
In India, these roso from 7:16 crores in 1887-83 to 
7°88 crores in 1893-94. The increase was equal to 
72 lakhs. In England it rose during the same 
period from 92-48 lakhs to 1:07 crores, or an increase 
of 14:52 lakhs—say, in all, a growth of 86°52 lakhs, 
apart from 31 lakhs undor this head for exchange. 
The evidence collected by the Fawcett Committee 
(1871-74), as far as military expenditure went, 
showed that India was being burdened with a larger 
expenditure owing to the exigencies of organisation, 
equipment, pay, and so forth of the Indian army, 
with which the British army has been amalgamated 
since 1859, in spite of the warnings and protests of 
those military friends who knew how oppressive an 
impost that amalgamation would prove. Every 
change in clothing, in arms, in ammunition and 
what not brings an additional burden on India, 
apart from the increase in the soldier’s pay. In 
arms and ammunition especially, since the days of 
the frontier fireworks, which have aiready cost us 


ticular patent or inventor 
a new weapon is sul st 
5 as 


expenditure incurred soon becomes so muc 
dead loss, which in the end, of course, comes ou 
the pocket of the Indian taxpayers. This is 1 
result of the fatal scheme of army amalgamation, 
lay at its door all India’s financial embarrassment: 
regarding military finance, next to the aggressive 
policy on the frontiers. Poor India is made a joi 
partner .with rich England, with no voice in th 
regulation of her army expenditure. The 
Office has only to order, and the helpless Gov 
ment-of India has simply to obey it. There 
“if” or ‘but”—such is the iniquity and tyranni 
character of this unfair partnership, Every change 
in the English army causes a corresponding change 
here, whether in the matter of the soldier's pay and 
allowances, his clothing, his arms, his food, and k 
on, or in the matter of mobilisation. But to i 
the cost is well-nigh double and treble that of — 
England. The lower the exchange, the ontlay, 
especially on ordnance, and the increased amounts ‘Cire 
the soldier’s pay and pensions, inflict an intolera 
burden on the treasury. This is one of the most 
crying of financial injustices, against which both 
the Government and the public at large, and the 
Congress especially, have hitherto inveighed in vain. — 
Let us hope that the Royal Commission may re- 
commend a relief which may be considered just by 
India, though I am not sanguine that any such 
relief may be expected from that official body. 
Exchange has been proved to be a bugbear. In 
the first place, its burden has not been so embarrass- 
ing as the Finance Minister has endeayoured to” ~ 
make out. And in the second place, it should never 
be forgotten that during the last few years th 
amount itself of sterling remittances has increase 
by a million. In brief, while civil and miti 
expenditure has increased 6:25 crores of rupee 
seven years, exchange has only increased 4 25 cro 
To quote tho language of the British Committee: 
Tn other words for every rupee of additional burden 
tailed by the fall in exchange, the services add _anothe 
and a-half on their own account. .... he Gor 
India have not been content with a moderate ine 
expenditure, but have continued, in reckless disregard 
capacities of Indian revenue, to increase expenditure in 
civil and military services (however useful and desirable 
expenditure may be) at a rate which under all circums 
absolutely unjustifiable.”’ 
It only remains for us to appeal to the Gove 
to curtail this overgrown expenditure in 
and military services. As to the milita 
Sir Auckland Colvin in his second cont: 
the pages of the Nineteenth Century for 
observed that he does not look forward 
curtailment of them. Te says: 


“Of the three eauses to which increase of 1 
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z 5 i ial Service Corps 
ee i. The bes tabaiy 
_ eee ` n An additional 
jg indeod of a portentous character. 4 i ; 
eae E es soldiers eae Paba £ oor 
as Sate ag to: eos oP clusivels how burden- 
s Eor been the existing army apa 
 ‘hesides being the principal cause of the mantie] 
= ombarrassments which during the last few yea z 
~ have Jed to the additional taxatiun of 7 crores pper 
from the benevolence exacted from the Provincia 
Governments and the encroachments on the Famine 
Insurance Fund, here. we aro threatened a 
large additional expenditure. But if there is to be 
‘no curtailment at the best in military expenditure, - 
how are they going to ease the exchequer? Sir 
_ Auckland Colvin thinks we must look to exchange 
alone. Is it possible that from such a disturbing 
factor there could be any sensible permanent relief 
+0 the Gnances, and therefore to the taxpayer? 
- One of the soundest canons of public finance is that 
‘a State should rely only on permanent sources of 
revenue and regulate its expenditure on factors 
which may not be of a fluctuating or uncertain 
_ #haracter. - But here we are. recommended to rely 
on a most uncertain factor like exchange, the rise 
_ or fall of a penny in which makes the difference of 
_ over a crore. If there is to bea substantial reduction 
. it would only be in the permanent establishments 
which have overgrown, and nowhere else. I have 
eppinied out how far civil and military expenditure 
_ has inereased during the last few years. It follows 
< that any hope of curtailment must be found there 
And there alone. 


“THE COST OF SOLVENCY TO INDIA. 


The text of Sir James Westland’s Budget has now 
zeached England. It confirms the views which we 


) ? Sir James West- 
Budget is to some extent a bud get of windfalls, 
Thore was, first of 
change, which practically 
There were also.a number 
h ne auch as the — 
“ol the ver: 
salt tax to its credit in Madras. A 
a aren examination of the budget- 
NA E enues are being levied with 
t oni but the previously 
to yield larger 
PPy if we could 
her to the natural de- 
But an analysis of 
explanation mere 
achieved solvency 


In this respect Sir James Westland ‘aie 
results of his predecessors labours, During 
ten years, from 1886 onwards, it is estimated th 
new taxation to the extent of just under sixty millio as 
of rupees has been imposed on India. The account 
is not a simple one, and certain items may have to b 
entered on the other side. But it has been mado a 
with considerable care by Mr. A. K. Connell, whee 
statement stands thus. Between the years 1884 ae 
1889 a period of recurring deficits aggregating Atty 
millions of rupees took place. This had to : 
by increased taxation, and after another period of 
deficits, in 1892 to 1894, the specified new taxes jm. 
posed on India during the last ten years make Up a 
total of Rs. 59,829,000. 

We have said that a statement of this sort is open 
to criticism on both sides of the account. Not leas 
open to comment is Mr. Connell’s statement of the 
expansion of the previously existing revenues during 
the same period. For that expansion is duein sone 
measure to the increasing population, and to railway 
or irrigation extensions, and not to a severer pressure 
upon the people. Mr. Connell shows that during 
eleven years a sum of over sixty millions of rupees 


its the 


has been added to the Indian revenues by the ex- ` 


pansion of pre existing taxes, while another. sixty 
millions of new taxes have been imposed during the 
same period. But even this enormous increment has 
only produced a working surplus after reducing the 
famine grant by five million rupees in a year of 
threatened famine, and with the help of an 
unexpected, perhaps a temporary, rise in tho ex- 
change. 


Such, according to Mr. Connell, has been the cost 


of solvency to India, If we turn from his elaborate 
caiculations to the severer columns of the Abstract 
presented by the Secretary of State to Parliament, 
we find that the annual reven@e of India increased 
from 706 million rupees in 1884-85 to 905 million in 
1893-94, a total increment of close on 200 million 
rupees during fhe ten years with which the last 
Parliamentary Abstract deals—with a still further in- 
crease since then. It is an enormous expausion of 
revenue for an Asiatic country to bear. Here,.again, 
we must avoid the danger of generalities. For 
during the ten years Upper Burma was added to the 


Indian Empire, and an increase of ninety million . 


rupees has taken place in the receipts from railways, 
canals, and other productive works. But the Parlia- 
mentary Return shows an increase of 102 million 
rupees under the two headings of “Land Revenue,’ 
and ‘*Taxes” alone during the ten years.. Whether 
we take the accounts as made up by Mr. Connell to 
last year, or to 1894 as presented to Parliament by 


‘the Secretary of State, the ten years show an addition 
to Indian taxation which must make all who wish 


Well to our rule in India pause before they congratu- 


late themselves on th 
1 Ə result. i 
Some of the extra taxation is of a character whioh 
| The salt tax, 
according to Mr, Connell, was auzmented by eighteen 
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partly from an increase in the population, partly 
from their power of purchasing larger quantities of 
salt, partly from a windfall, and partly from a more 
uniform levy of the tax throughout India. But after 
making full allowance for these sources of increment, 
there has been a serious addition to the burdens of 
the poor; and we are again forced to realize the cost 
of solvency to the Indian people. In the same way 
tho land revenue has been increased by thirty-seven 
million of rupees from 1884-85 to 1893-94, and by 
forty-three million rupees if we carry down the 
account to the present year. This is largely due to 
the rise in prices, a rise owing in part to the opening 
up of India by means of railways and irrigation, but 
partly, it would now appear, to depreciation of the 
rupee. The cultivators get more rupees for their 
crops, the Government claims more rupees from the 
cultivators, and it puys away more rupees alike in 
salaries and in dis: h goof its interest on gold debts. 
But difficult as it may be to work out the equation, 
the net result to the Indian cultivator is that through- 
out many districts he feels-he is paying more than he 


used to pay, and in some he finds an increasing diffi- — 


culty in meeting the increased demand. 

The foim of taxation which presses least heavily 
on the people is the import duties. The poorest 
classes need not contribute.to those duties at all, and 
as a matter of fact they contribute a mere trifle to 
them. But it is in regard to these very import 
duties, levied from the middle classes who have 
chiefly prospered under British rule, that the Indian 
Government finds itself restricted. It is allowed to 
raise the rent of the peasant for his land and to levy 
a severer impost on the poorest classes for their salt ; 
but it is denied a freo hand in regard to the taxation 
of the middle and upper classes by means of the 
import duties, which they are willing and able to 
pay. 
If, therefore, solvency has been again attained for 
India, we should not forget what it has cost the 
Indian poor. In certain provinces that cost has 
been a heavy one. Tho statements repeatedly made 
on the authority of Mr. Alexander Rogers, a late 
member of the Governor of Bombay’s Council, still 
remain unanswered, and were lately presented afresh 
to Parliament in the form of questions to the Secre- 
tary of State. Asa whole they amount to a chargo 
of fiscal severities in the Madras Presidency which 
in 1893-94 led to tho issue of 209,517 notices for sale 
of property against land revenuo defaulters and to 
14,198 of the Government tenants being sold up. 
Lord-George Hamilton stated that the Government 
in Madras had beon instructed to report on the 
matter. Yot we cannot forget that soveral years 
have elapsed since the question was raised by Indian 
administrators of high standing, and that some 
years have also passed since the Government of 
Madras was directed to submit an explanation. Ti 
may be that the explanation will prove a sufficient 
one, but it should be rendered without further delay. 
When we work the percentages the totals take a 
less alarming form. Yet outstanding charges of 
this sort creato-an uneasiness as to what the progress 
of the Indian revenues really means to tho people, 


X 


and as to tho measures by which Indian solvency valley: 
$ Z ones. 


has been attained. pn es se 


THE “FORWARD” POLICY. 
THE AMIR AND THE KAFIRS. 


A BLUNDERING AGREEMENT. 


THE “EXPERTS,” SOME MORTALS, ANG 
LORD G. HAMILTON. A i 
Wo reproduce from tho Daily News of April 20th, 
the following excellent account of tho amazing error 
in the Durand agreement, upon which we comment 
in “indiana.” ‘The Parliamentary questions which 
are mentioned will be found in our Parliamentary 
supplement. F a 
There has been some puzzling news of late from 
the regions near Chitral, where we havo been settling 
boundaries with the Amir. It was only in November, — 
1893, that Sir Mortimer Durand made an agreement” 
with the Amir, which was published as recently as 
Friday last, that he was not to exercise interference: 
in Swat, Bajaur, or Chitral, including the Arnawai’ 
or Bashgal Valley. Last November, when two. — 
years had. hardly elapsed, we had news that the ~ 
troops of the Amfr have been making havoc in the 
Bashgal Valley, and cruelly treating the Kafirs, a 
curious and ancient people, in whom students of 
ethnology and readers of buoks of travel aro keenly 
interested. It has been assumed that at the least 
tho Amir or his generals had been guilty of an 
oversight, and that he would be called upon te’ 
restore somo of the captured Kafirs to their homes, 
As recently as Thursday last questions were asked ia 
Parliament on the subject. hese questions clearly 
tock it for granted that the Durand agreement had 
been violated, that the Government must take steps” 
to secure the restitution of territory “improperly 
acquired, and such reparation as was now possible” 
for the slaughter and enslavement of the many 
thousands of Kafirs in a district which-was specially 
included within the British dominions.” - : 


A Geooriritcan Misrars. a 
The full significanco of Lord George Hamilton's — 
replies does not seem to havo been realised; but the — 
fact is this, We have no control of the Bushgal — 
Valley at all; it is the Amír’s, to do just what he” 
pleases with, unless we can persuade him (or decide” 
that it is desirable to coerce him) iuto friendly treat- 
ment of the Kafirs. The Durand agreement exclu 
from the Amiv’s influence what is cailed the “Arn 
or Bashgal Valley: but it turns out that thi 
no Arnawai or Bashgal Valley. Tho Armawar 
one river, and the Bashgal is another river. 
directions both lie north-west and sout-east 
crossing the Chitral River, which is also 
tho Kuna. If we had got the whole of this 
should have interposed a barrier betwee 
and Chitral territory; and that has ce 
an object of British diplomacy for years. — 
our diplomacy has blundered, a 
the better bargain. The Amit 
« You asked for the Arn 


as those which will have 


differences of detail such by the officers appointed 


be considered hereafter b r 
5 demarcate the boundary line shall be settled i a 
friendly spirit, so as to remove for the future, as a 
as possible, all causes of doubt and a 
ing between the two Governments.’”’ In this case gt 
Amir has certainly got the benefit of the fou X 
js admitted that he has got the territory over whic 
tho Mehtars of Chitral have heretofore claimed rights 
and territory visited by Dr (now Sir George) Rover t- 
gon, with the result, according to Sir Lepel Gr atin, 
that the people there were encouraged to look for 
English protection. The following are the terms ie 
which Lord George Hamilton announced our virtua 
surrender of the Bashgal Valley : 

e When the delimitation began in the field it was found that 
the Taleal cal Tenai Valleys ran in different directions, 
the Arnawai draining info the Kunar from the east and the 
Bashgal River from the west. The frontier was therefore 
revised, and the revision placed within the sphere of infinence 
of the Amir of the Bashgal Valley, which is west of the Kunar 
River, and over which the Mahtars of Chitral have claimed 
rights. This included part of the country visited by Sir G. 
. Roberison in 1890 and 1891.” 


Tre Amte’s BARGAIN. 

The Parliamentary paper issued on Friday leaves 
members of Parliament and the public without one 
means of judging the exact extent of the concession 
made to tne Amir, and of determining how far this 
concession was really made on a ‘difference of 
detail.” ‘The fourth clause of the agreement says 
that the object of the Frontier Commissioners 
should be to “arrive by mutual understanding at a 
boundary which shall adhere with the greatest 
possible exactness to the line shown in the map 
attached to this agreement, having due regard to 
the existing local rights of villages adjoining the 
frontier.” Did not the map settle the question 
whether the Bashgal Valley was to be excluded from 
Afghanistan or not? Tho inference from Lord 
George Hamilton’s answer and from the non-appear- 
ance of the map is that it did. No map accompanies 
the Parliamentary paper, and we aro told in a foot- 
note that the map is “ not reproduced because tho 
actual demarcation of the frontier under Clause 4 is 
not completed.” But another proof that the line 
meant by the Indian Government must haye been 
the Bashgal Valley, since handed over to the Amir 
seems to be afforded by a map now before us with 
this note: ‘Compiled and drawn in the Intelligence 
Division, War Office, mainly from the latest Indian 
survey and Russian staff maps, under the direction 
of Lieut.-Col. J. C. Dalton, R.A., D.A.A.G.. 1899 
Revised April, 1893.” Now, upon ihis “in 
We Gnd ho ‘ow, upon this cfficial map 

29 river on the Kafiristan side of the Kun 
marked as the “ Arnawai, or Bashgal River.” ae 
th which Lord George Hamilton 
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east slice of Kafiristan, like all the rest of s. 
consequence in the actual possession of a ae 
and the English lady-physician to Abdul Rahman! 
quite right in saying that he had acquired his EET 
to subdue all Kafiristan by treaty with Great Brin 


Tne KAFIR HEROES. 


The great interest taken in the Kafirs of 
Hindu Kush is partly inspired by a romarkable $ o 
dition of their heroic disregard of danger anq thei 
preference of death to surrender. It is very cue 
that the tradition has been repeated in the os aaa 
ence of last autumn, unless Dr. Lillias Hamilton ie 
been deceived by a lying story based on the old 
tradition. We give the two stories one after thy 
other. 

‘Ture STORY or 1866. 


Tn 1866 a fortified Kafir village, attacked on the side of 


Badakshan, seeing resistance hopeless, preferred a volunta 
‘*suttee ” to embracing Islam or becoming slaves to Muhamma 


dans. The wounded Kafirs, emaciated by hunger, Save their 
last strength to gathering large beams, on which the women 
poured their last store of oil, and holding their children by the 
hand, entered the huge funeral pyre, where the invaders found 
them all burned to death.”’—Dr. G. W. Leitner, in the Globe, 

“Tue Story or 1895. 

“‘ The tribe called Sia Posh (black dress) engaged ina fierce 
fight with the Amir’s troops at a place called Shespoos. -The 
were all armed with good firearms, and commenced the battle 
in the open. The Afghans under Captain Mahomed Ali Khan, - 
consisting of several battalions of well-trained men, besides 
Ghazis from Panjshir, Anderab and Lozman, made considerable 
havoc among the undisciplined Kafirs, who were forced to 
retire to their fortified villages, whence they continued to fire 
on the Afghaus through holes in the walls. The tables were 
now turned ; the Kafirs lost but few men, the Afghans many. 
So, contrary to the express orders of the Amir, who wished 
every one to be taken alive, the captain was obliged to make 
use of the heavy guns. In this way many of the houses were 
destroyed, aad the Kafirs were obliscd to ily for protection 
from one village to another, until finally they were completely 
routed. The Afghan soldiers then rushed into one of the 
villages to capture all the remainder alive, but some 400 or 500 
of them set fire to their own buildings and perished in the 
flames, rather than fall iato the hands of the enemy.—Dr. 
Lillias Hamilion, in letter dated Kabul, Feb. 19th, in Zi ses of 
April 4th.” 2 

Tt is a curious fact that Dr. G. W. Loitner, from 
whom we have the story of 1866, finished it with 
the words: “ History may repeat itself, and, unless 
we save Kafiristan, leave a blot on British honour 
such as no subsequent professions can efface.” 

Mr. EL. C. Thomson, describing the mounted fast: 
nesses of these Kafirs in his “ Chitral Campaign, 
said of their country :— 

“It is quite possible that Kafiristan, and not Chitral, may 
be found to be the key of the position.. It is said to be quite 
inaccessible, and it it is known tit Timur was obliged to:leave 
if unconquered, after losing a great number of men m the 
attempt to subdue it. On the other hand it is asserted, pee 
emo show of reason, that Alexander the Great, starting $70 


- Balkh, came down through the western portion of Kafiristat 


to the Kunar river near Jell Jee a sible ther? 
Jellalabad, so it is quite pos: 

may prove to be a practicable road through it, though oO 

so ay through which Oolonel Holditch passed was so êl 


ae ta that it took him seven hours a day to march eig 


We may quote as a sequel to this one further 
Bae from Dr, Lillias Hamilton :— eee i 
the map brought by Captain Mahomed Ali Khan 
place was marked Kali Tio the fort of Timoor—and, 3 
explained that on a stone there he had found the follow? 
Words engraved ; ‘The Amir Timoor of the Mogu 


conquered this Country so far, but was unable to prot a 
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further.” Th2 Amir’s offiser then want on to say that on that 
sam2 stone he has engraved th3 following words from tha 
Koran: ‘The true faith in one Gol his overcom2 tha infidels 
or believers in many gods.’ Also tha following inscription : 
‘In the year 1313 [i.e., 1895], during the reign of the Wiss 
King, Amir Abdurrahmin Khan, the whole of Kafiristan was 
conquered and incorporated in the kingdom of Afghanistan.’ ” 

The Amir was evidently of Mr. Thomson’s opinion, 
for he defended his determination to have his autho- 
rity acknowledged in Kafiristan on the plea that if 
he did not hold all the country with a strong hand, 
the Russians would soon ba within two days’ march 
of his capital. The Amir is, therefore, already 
master of all Kafiristan, and he owes his position in 
its north-eastern parts adjoining Chitral to a mistake 
in the interpretation of the Durand agreement. 


The Duly News wrote on April 21st: As regards 
those Kafirs of the Hindu Kush there is a curious 
differanca between the statement made in the Housa 
of Commons last night by Lord George Hamilton 
and that in the Reuter’s telegram from Simla. The 
Secretary for India says the Amir has directed his 
officers to treat the Kafirs leniently, and not to con- 
vert them against their will. The direction would bə 
amusing if this were a laughing matter. The 
Reuter version is that the Amir is treating ‘‘sub- 
missive Kafirs with extreme leniency, and has des- 
patched strict orders to the Afghan officials not to 
oppress the Kafirs or seek to convert them to 
Islamism by force.” There is not much in this to 
encourage the friends of the Kafirs. What satis- 
faction there is to be got out of the telegram lies in 
fact that the Amir seems to be impressed with the 
desirability of conciliating public opinion in this 
country. From the defence of his conduct in 
Kafiristan, which has been sent to this country by 
his lady physician, we know that he is aware of the 
interest taken in the Kafirs by men of light and 
leading here. If, as Lord George Hamilton says, 
the Amir has prohibited traffic in Kafir slaves, he 
has admitted, what his lady physician denied, that 
there has been such trafis. Tho House of Commons 
is informed that no opportunity has presented itself 
to the Viceroy to press the Amfr on behalf of the 
Kafirs. We stated the reason yesterday in our 
article explaining the extraordinary blunder made 
in the Durand agreement. The Kafirs have been 
handed over to the Amir’s tender mercies in con- 
sequence of the bungling of some one in India; and 
the Viceroy must feel Kafiristan to be for us a 
delicate and humiliating subject. 


On April 28rd the Daily News added:—It is 
amusing to follow Lord George Hamilton’s answers 
to questions about the Amir and the Kafirs. The 
House of Commons gots glimpses of the truth, butis 
not allowed to get the whole truth. How innocent 
was his answer yesterday afternoon! ‘‘After the 
Durand Convention was agreed to an enquiry took 


place, and in certain places it was found that the 


‘topographical features of the country did not quite 
correspond with the terms of the Convention.” No; 
we should think it did not correspond, for what did 
he tell the House on Thursday last ? : 


When the delimitation began in the field it was found that — 


the Bashgal and Arnawai rivers ran in different directions, the 


_ with the Chitral papers containing the Durand agree- 


Arnawai draining into the Kunar from the east and 
Bashgal River from the west. The frontier was therefore 
revised, and the revision placed within the sphere of influence 
of the Amir, the Bashgal Valley, which is west of the Kunar 
Ritet and over which the Mehtars of Chitral have claimed 
rights. A E 
This was the valley that the Durand agreement was 
intended to exclude from the influence of the Amf. 
As we explained on Monday, it was described in the 
agreement as the Arnawai or Bashgal River, in — 
apparent ignorance of the fact that the Arnawai and 
Bashgal were different rivers, and not one and the _ 
same. But the agreement also defined the territory 
to be excluded from the influence of the Amir by the 
stipulation that the Commissioners who carried out 
the demarcation should “adhere with the greatest 
possible exactness to the line shown in the ma 
attached to this agreement.” Hence we asked 
whether the map did not make it clear that the 
Bashgal Valley was meant; and hence the interest 
attaching to that map, which has not been reproduced 


ment. Lord George has no spare copies of the map. 
Tt is, and will remain, a rarity. 


Robiehes, 


SKETCHES BY PAI. 
Stray Sketches in Chakmapore. From the note-book 
of an idle citizen. By N. W. Pat, B.A., LLB, © 
Pleader, High Court. (Bombay). 


When the last page has been turned, the last 
sentence ransacked for its concealed jest—for it very 
soon becomes painfully obvious to the reader that 
Mr. Pai is nothing if not a wag—the question that — 
first arises in one’s mind: is, why “Sketches?” We 
have had “Sketches by Boz,” Washington Irving's — 
“ Sketch-book,’? Thackeray's “Sketch-book,”’ and 
numerous others. We have seen sketches by groat 
artists which were regarded by connoisseurs as price- 
less. And in the case of more than one illustrator 
of modern times the sketch has been adopted as the 
neatest and most convenient form of expression. 
But the distinguishing feature which all great 
sketches, both in literature and art, possess, is th 
absence of the “‘sketchiness” which is the main 
characteristic of Mr. Pai’s book. A sketch should, 
in order to have any value, artistic or literary, give 
clear and connected impression of the outlines a 
definitive features of the subject chosen fo 1 
ment, omitting all unnecessary detail. ‘Those art 
who have attained any eminence in the presenta 
of their more permanent work in the for 
sketches have done so by first carefully 
a complete study then carefully deleting 
superfluous. So the accidental omi 
essential point is guarded against. 
sketch is taken simply as the basis 
more elaborate work it becomes : 
only in proportion as the genius | 
him to seize at once on 
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of drawing is postulated in 
that the term sketch has 
any a little 


latter case’as correctness 
the former. It is true J 
heen used in literature to include ma eee 

picture as carefully elaborated as a miniature or é 
some of Meissonier’s eight inch by six cany nal 
i worth about twenty-five pounds per square inch. 
“hee But that is absolutely no reason for allowing the 
extension of the term in an opposite direction to 
include a tabulation, resembling in style the average 
auctioneer’s catalogue, of details chosen more ne 
irarily than are the objects selected for portrayal by 
the Réntgen rays, which àt any rate show the 
skeleton iorm underlying the outer map, although 
they dignily his collar-stud end trousers- buttons 
with a permanence denied to his brain ox heart. 
Tt is towards this limit that Mr. Pai strains the 
definition of the word “sketch.” Imagine a Röntgen 
yacuum-tuke which scorns skeletons and casts images 
of buttons, aud you have an allegory of Mr. Pai’s 
faculty of literary selection. Tommy, Traddles, 

‘another lawyer of much leisure, spent his spare timo 
in drawing marvellous skeletons of divers sorts, and 
wo cannot help thinking that he was much better 

occupied than Mr. Pai. 

Tlie author pleads guilty to a double motive for 
the publication of this volume. ‘The first is a desire 
to amuse the reader, the second is a hope of arousing 
his interest sufficiently to encourage him to study 
the types delineated in their native haunts. A third 

a motive is suggested by the inscription at the foot of 
x the title-page: “Published for the author by M. 
Kane and Co.” If, as we anticipate, the reader is 
bored rather than amused, if his desire to study 
Indian life is not whetted by his perusal of these 
sketches, at any rate the author has enjoyed the 
pleasure ot seeing himseli in print. The preface 
orate a delineation of many out-of-the-way 
ndian characters; but Irom anything that we gather 
from the author's account of them, they might, with 
few exceptions, equally well be Europeans S Chinese 
in Indian costume with an Indian background, or 
we might even number many of them amongst our 
own English acquaintances. The only difficulty 
arises irom the absence of individuality in the 
characters. They might easily be one man in many 
costumes. The author’s poverty of ideas is remark- 
able. The first essay, on the cat, might have he 
written by any schoolboy of fifteen ith th AENA 
a dictionary of sy $ wita the aid of 
+ eMonary ot synonyms, and the whole volum 
might have been written by the h £ 
etter six months’ residence in Rake Sty ear 
style is the style of. a man who is perfectly familiar 


“with all the ordinary si 
re nary simple forms of Engli 
instead of confining himself to tho use ena 


he 1s most conversant, he has bought a 


SCMNUS. 
jug Pees? 


il Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 


leisure 


ionable nature for those who have m 
questio ore 
Mz, Pa: 


han they e 
call himself “an idle citizen” ?), going to the g 
“going to the interesimg quadrupeds of ; 

an egg 1s described as + 
ellipsoid which, when fresh laid, is quite a bon-bouche 
(sic) for an epicure,” as "an incohate duplicate of 
the hen and her proud lord,” as “a little white pellet 
of dormant life.” It will be noticed that My. pe 
does not hesitate to sacrifice accuracy to variety S 
times. We pass over a number of minor errors.. 
which might in another case have been laid to the 
charge of the printer, but in this case could, on 
strong presumptive evidence, be attributed to the 
author, in order to cull a few flowers of grammar 
and rhetoric at, random: “As a playmate for the- 
children the temper of the cat is extremely un- 
certain. .... The sudden use of her paw produces 
long red marks of a painful character on the poor 


ì 
s 
6 the 

a white 


is we 
canine species, 


P 
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vietim’s delicate skin.” ‘Himself assumes the 

roll of judge.” “Put a stopper on the phials of 

their wrath.’ “A glorious sense of insecurity 


rather trying to the nerves.” “If you think that 


the true raison. de etie (sic) of cavalry is to look 
grand ... . cadit quacstic.” 
Whenever Mr. Pai ventures to express an opinion 
on any topic of political or social interest he evidently 
inclines to the cfficial view, though he has not taken 
much trouble to secure himself against the charge 
of inconsistency. He sympathises with the sahib 
who is forced to tality in his treatm 4 
a servant, and blames th iciousness of the divisi 
bench which has sufficient sense of equity to advise 
the sufferer to ssek further redress in a civil court. 
He has nothing bnt cold scorn for the zealot who 
strives for reform, but he is not too proud to patronise 
the National Congress in a superior manner as an 
assembly of coolies. He afiects an interest in the 
rational treatment of conyicted criminals, and shrinks 
with apparent horror from the contemplation of the 
terrible efiect of exemplary sentences on the novice 
in aime. “He carries within him that wonderful 
something we call a human soul. ‘Lhe precious 
possibility of. living down his sin and shame, of 
fighting the powers of evil within him, and of rising | 
triumphant, is xot -hopelessly gone. Xet how | 
terrible the struggle before him! If in the past, 
when society yet held him within its pale, he trippe% = 
what chance is now left to the poor wretch to maso? | 
a bold stand?” Such is the glib commonplace cant 


pay tor, b 


‘of the man who, three pages before, describes, the, 


notorious horrors of an indian prison thus: : i 
residence is kindly provided for him in one of those 
delightful establishments which serve as temporary 
asylums for people in.a delicate stato of moral healt f | 
+». « With his experiences within tho walls of t 

prison we- haye nothing to do. They cannot a 
over-pleasant, as is shown by tho frequently larg? 
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loss troublesome in actual life is the wrongdoer than 
the “mild Philistine,” as Mr. Pai terms himself, 
though we might prefer to qualify the adjective. 
“There are some people who never seem quite 
happy unless they can make others uncomfortable. 
I am sure they mean well, but that does not recon- 
cilo me to their meddlesomeness, Why will they not 
lot us alone? Why will they be always making 
horrible revelations” of -Philistinism and vulgarity? 
Ob, Mr. Pai! Mutato nomine, ie., with the addition 
of tho last four words, de te Jubula narratur! Nay, 
we doubt whether even so obscene a bird as the 
crow mentioned on page 100 of your volume could 
have brought himself to demand a place in your 
sketches. 


SELF-CRITICISM. 
Good Reading about Many Books, mostly by their 

Authors. Second year. (London: T: Fisher 

Unwin.) 

Mr. Fisher Unwin, who is presumably responsible 
for this remarkable production (in fact, his position 
as heal and forefront of the offending is typified by 
a wonderful design on the first page, which centres 
round a bust wherein we discern some resemblance 
to him), should really issue some directions to the 
authors of the various works which he desires to 
advertise. ‘The fact of the material alteration of the 
aspect of the Glamorganshire coast-line by the fast 
falling or fast rising tide every few hours of the day 
is one the importance of which we do not desire to 
minimize. But its value as a recommendation of a 
book on Russian polities, even if we suppose that 
book to have been first suggested to the author in 
Glamorganshire, is distressingly small. We had 
just_as lief read a treatiso on the same subject 
inspired by the contemplation of the British Museum 
library. Similarly irrevelant pages make up quite 
halt of the book under review. If no further in- 
structions are given next year to tho compilers of 
this annuai, we would suggest that the title be 
altered by the omission of the word “ good,’? which 
is not suitable to the present issue at any rate, and 
the substitution of “aud” for “mostly by.” Under 
the -present circumstances, while we gather a vast 
deal of uninteresting and (rarely) interesting news 
about authors, there is very little to guide us in the 
choice of books from Mr. Fisher Unwin’s catalogue. 
We learn that he numbers among his clients repre- 
sentatives of every grade of life, from a descendant 
(on the mother’s side) of Caolbha, the one hundred 
and twenty-third and Jast monarch of the Irish race 
and. forty-seventh king of Ulster, to a former employé 
of a German gentleman near Syduey, who, if he had 
worked, might have earned 7s. 6d. per rood for 
trenching and’£3 per acre for clearing scrub; that 
Germany, France, Italy, Sweden, as well as all 
parts of the British Isles and British Empire, 
contribute to swell his list of publications; that 
amateur poetry, amateur psychology, amateur 
history, are alike welcome in Paternoster Square. 
Nay, more—you may study. the portraits of the 
talented authors, as well as Mr. Joseph Pennell’s 
conception of Mr. Fisher Unwin rising on eagle’s 
wings across the stars. But not more than h H-a- 


dozen of the contributors have had the wisdom to 
write an introduction to their own books. This is 
pity; and the more so, because one or two of t 
sketches written fur this purpose—we would instance 
Mr. George Jacob Holyoake’s and Mr. Timothy 
Cole’s—are really “good reading”? Possibly the- 
other authors could not, if they would, have done 
likewise. But they might, at any rate, have told us 
‘what they thought of their own work, and then we _ 
should have had some guide to its value. Noman 
ever thought well of his best efforts. When Mr. _ 
Everard North frankly condemns his novel, we desire 
to read it; but when a poet is so filled with self- 
satisfaction as to write a poom for his own advertise- 
ment, we hesitate to buy his book—a_ hesitation 
justified, in the case of the two poets who have done 
this service for Mr. Fisher Unwin, by the extreme 
badness of the samples given to us. 

India is fortunate in her representatives (leaving | 
aside “ Mimosa”) in this volume. Mr. R. W. Frazer 
is one.of the wise half-dozen, and in some-six pages 
has told us, without once using the word “1,” 
sufficient of the point of view from which he has 
approached the study of [Indian mythology to show 
that in “Silent Gods and Sun-Steeped Lands” there 
has been an honest attempt to understand the re- 
ligious position of the varied peoples of India with- 
out any misleading infusion of Western or modern 
ideas. Even more important is the translation of 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s novel, “ Krishna 
Kanta’s Will.” An English public which greedily 
devours the Anglo-Indian fiction of Rudyard Kipling ¥ 
is willing to remain solidly ignorant as to the native 
literary powers of the inhabitants of India. If it 
thiuks at all of the educated classes of that country, 
it does so by taking as a basis of serious and solemn 
thought the caricatures of Punch. Therefore this 
trauslation is likely to prove of service. A nation 
which can produce a novelist whose works are equal 
in force and insight to those of the greatest English 
writers is one worth the attention of this self-centred 
public. And the cifculation of novels of this class 
in England will perhaps bring home to the English 
people the fact that this India which they rule is not 
a stage provided by Naturo for the employment of 
the surplus population of the Universities and the 
acquisition of untold military glory by a few 
favoured officers, but is a land full of human beings 
with lives and minds that must be regarded, 
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ABOUT THE BURMAN. : 
The Burman, His Life and Notions. By Suwax YOE. 

(London : Macmillan and Co.) a 

This is the second piiga pr n Pa 5 oe 
Burma, and it is practically 1¢en ic 2 ieee 
edition published in 1882. It possesses a eg oe 
advantage over many books of the same ¢ as a 

the work of a man thoroughly conversant wit ni : 

subject, not a record of the first impressions, DO? : à 

extended diary, of a hasty visitor to the go y: 

No attempt is made at a history of Burma, but t on 

ig an excellent description of the state of the country 

under the two last kings. Though the government 
may have been admirable in theory, in practice 1t 
ER would appear that a worse system could hardly have 
‘been devised. Each official, whether high or low, 
Seer was subject to immediate disgrace if he incurred the 
ae displeasure of his superiors, and an amusing anecdote 
jae shows what was the prevailing opinion as to the 
treatment of unpopular officers :— 
«When Mindohn Min heard that the elections had gone 
: against the Ministry in 1874, and that Disraeli was to be 
1 Premier, he sighed and said, ‘Then poor Go-la-sa-tong (Glad- 
i sfone) is in prison I suppose. I am sorry for him, I don’t 
think ke was bad fellow.” 

Not only was the life and freedom of the official 
im jeopardy, but his salary depended upon the 
“money he could raise for himself in the area for 
whose revenues he was responsible. Consequently, 

of course, the cultivators paid far more in taxes than 


ever reached the king’s coffers. During the time of 


King Mindolin the country was further impoverished 
by the institution of monopolies, and these were 
only ostensibly removed by Theebaw when he 
ascended the throne. It is wonderful to read that 
the latter was, “on the whole, more popular than 
any king of Burma has been since the days of 
“Alompra,” for he was to all appearance an unscru- 
pulous tyrant. Burma may gain something ia 


_ of a body of State-paid, and “punctually pai 
officials. At any rate the Tosh that ‘phhos 
_ Bigandet gave in 1880 for the ‘comparative poverty 
_ of the Burmans—that if any one was suspected of 
“being rich he became at once exposed to extortion, 
endangered—should have 
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$ a raat pe While thie OURS overlooked- hi 
early education. |)" ‘i’ tais continues to hg a8 
in the monasteries it is probable that the B given 
will retain many of his present traits of chp 
And it does not seem likely that schools : 
tried, and on the whole so excellent, will bee long. 
superseded. At the present time we read thet 

“The Government and vernacular schools haye i, y 
little effect in reducing ike number of scholais who e ad very 
study in the dimly-lighted schoolrooms of the monastg lally fo 
even in Rangoon have the monks to call for schol Not 
flock there abundantly of their own accord.” rs; they 

Tt is in domestic rather than in business fune 
that the Burmese appear to advantage. Their 
temper and willingness to please and be pleased 
haye no drawbacks there, and in the chapters which 
are devoted to accounts of the plays and festivals 
which they delight we have an interesting glim E 
of the picturesque simplicity in which the ee 
live. 
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aA 5 motion in the House of Commons, to secure the 
ical Subiaita. relief for which the people of India prayed. The 
ab motion would haye been submitted a week earlier 
4 but for the congested condition of the debate on the 
Sm W. WEDDERBURN moved the ad- . pe n soati 
Tiss Osttontees i ? Education Bill and the imminent publication of a 
$ journment of the House of Commons Blus-book h : ; 
Duties. Men a lated us-book on the cotton duties. When it was sub- 
on Aay fou in order to cal’ avtenuon mitted, Lord G. Hamilton had given his assent te 


to the effects of Lord George Hamilton’s recent re- 
arrangement of the Indian cotton duties. The critics 
of the motion, which was virtually closured, contra- 
dict each other. Sir Henry Fowler, after a consulta- 
tion with Lord George Hamilton behind the Speaker’s 
chair, condemned it as premature and immature. 
The Manchester Guardian, on the other hand, declared 
that it was ‘quite out of date.” Both cannot be 
‘right, but both may be wrong. The motion for 
adjournment, which Sir W. Wedderburn describes 
and discusses on another page, was the climax of a 
series of efforts directed against what public opinion 
in India regards as an inequitable and unnecessary 
piecé of taxation. Sir Henry Fowler announced his 
willingness to discuss the question, and to defend 
| his own policy, at the “proper time.” But when 
; will that occasion arise? Is it not Mr. Henley who 
sings, “In the streets of By-and-by, stands the 
hostelry of Never” ? Under the provisions of the 
Indian Councils Act the Secretary of State for India 
is empowered to disallow measures which heave 
received the assent of the Viceroy. The efforts of 
Sir W. Wedderburn and his colleagues of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee sought first by private 
communications, then by memorial, and finally bye 


the obnoxious measures. But it was still open to es 
him to remit, by executive order, the duties to which 
exception was taken. Sir W. Wedderburn’s proposal, 
which has been fully explained in our columns, is 
set forth in the Memorial addressed to Lord George * 
Hamilton by the Indian Parliamentary Committee. i 

Their contention, urged by all sections of opinion in 
India, official and non-official, Indian and Anglo- 
Indian, is that by the new Acts which the Govern- 
ment of India was compelled to accept last January, 
a wholly unnecessary tax is imposed upon the poorer 
class of consumers in India at a time when relief ay a 
is given to the compar atively well-to-do. 


Tne unanimity of opinion in Indi 
and the gravity of the indignation, 
which has been aroused, w t b 


The Burdens 
of the Poor. 


February, 1895, when the cotton duties were al 
be included in Sir J. Westland’s tariff, Sir I 
moved the adjournment of the House 
complain that the duties would r 
The motion—immature and pre 
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a clerical admirer afterwards compared to Burke. 
Sir H. Fowler added that if Protection could be 
proved, he would take all possible steps to prevent 
it. The motion was defeated. But it cost many 
Lancashire Liberals their seats, especially as Lord 
George Hamilton, who had stigmatised the duties as 
unfair to Lancashire, re-asserted his opimion as 
Secretary of State on the ove of the General Election: 
Lancashire weavers and cotton-spinners were invited 
. in the largest type and the most vehement tones to 
“ Vote for the Unionists and the Repeal of the Cotton 
Duties.” It remained for Lord George Hamilton to 
redeem his pledge. But, as the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee contend, he did far more. Reducing the 
duties from 5 to 3} per cent., and extending the 
excise duties to all cotton cloths woven in Indian 
mills, he at once diminished the burden upon the 
comfortable classes, who wear the finer cloths pre- 
viously subject to a 5 per cent. duty, and ‘increased 
the burden upon the poorer classes, who wear the 
coarse cloths that were previously subject to no duty 
atall. Itis easy to say that a “boycott” of Lanca- 
shire cottons is impracticable in India. That is not 
the point. The point is that the “ boycott ” has been 
advocated on what appear to the people of India to 
be reasonable grounds. Lord George Hamilton says 
that whatever agitation there was in India has died 
out. Violent agitation, upon which his argument 
‘seems to set a premium, may for the moment have 
subsided at the prospect of redress. But the sense 
of injustice remains and, as the best authorities agree 
in thinking, is not less but more dangerous for being 
driven inwards. Lord George Hamilton, whose 
courtesy was acknowledged by Sir W. Wedderburn 
on behalf of the Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
has not been in India, and therefore may not appre- 
ciate adequately the gravity of a widespread sense of 
injury at the hands of the Imperial Government. 
Sir John Leng has just returned from India, and he 
Ren everywhere signs of strong and bitter resent- 


Nozopy, we imagine, who has 
observed the career of Sir Henry 
Fowler since he became Secretary 
of State for India was in the least degree surprised 
_ at his extraordinary conduct in attacking the motion 
and repudiating its authors. But in the case of an 
other man, holding a similar position, such ant 
would have been strange. Lord George Hamilton 
has overthrown Sir H. Fowler’s policy on the ques- 
tion of the cotton duties as he reversed his walls on 
the question of Chitral, But Sir H. Fowler ‘ike 
 Gallio, cares for none of these things. He i too 
magnanimous. When Sir W. Wedderburn and his 
ends gnonmnen Lord G. Mamilton’s policy in 
, and upheld the policy of his predecessor 
a a : T CC-0. Gural alikenan 
. A Na a 


The Magnanimit 
of Sir H. ache, 


Sir H. Fowler indicated his interest in the Proceed 

ings by leaving the House. When they criticised 
Lord G. Hamilton’s re-arrangement of the cotton 
duties, Sir H. Fowler, who has not yet been Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, singled them out for vehe- 
ment attack, although he had received special] 

early information as to their intentions, and, indet 
as to their proceedings from the first. These aro 
it is true, somewhat odd manifestations of Liberal 
principle. But, at any rate, Sir H. Fowler’s zeal 
made it abundantly clear that the motion was not a 
party motion. The Indian Parliamentary Committee 
did its work admirably. It proved a thoroughly 
efficient instrument for securing an Indian discussion 
even at a time of exceptional pressure in the House 
of Commons. But the fact that, with the exception 
of the Front Bench, the whole Opposition rose to 
support Sir W. Wedderburn’s motion might; but for 
Sir H. Fowler’s speech, have given a party tinge to 
the incident, especially as not one of the supporters 
of the Government did anything to obtain or to 
strengthen the discussion. This apparent one-sided- 
ness was the more curious as the ranks of the 
Ministerialists include, to say nothing of Mr. Bhow- 
naggree, some distinguished Anglo-Indians who are 
known to sympathise with the complaints put for- 
ward by Sir W. Wedderburn. Mr. Bhownaggree went 
so far as to take notes of the discussion. But his 
courage stopped short of a speech. Yet the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee had left no stone unturned 
to secure the active co-operation of many of the 
Government’s supporters. The incident will un- 
doubtedly strengthen the common belief that Con- 
servatives, when their ‚party is in power, will not 
kick against the pricks. Liberal members interested 
in the welfare of India had many pitched battles 
with the late Liberal Government on Indian ques- 
tions and, on the question of simultaneous examina- 
tions, defeated it. It looks as if it were easier for & 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for 4 
Conservative to act with independence. 


Ti Royal Commission on Indian Es- 
penditure still cultivates secrecy in its 
deliberations at the India Office- The 
affectation of mystery is hard to understand an 
harder to justify. We ask again on what groun s 
the public and the Press are debarred from being 
present. Is public criticism feared? Are the facts 
of Indian expenditure and the financial relations 
between India and the United Kingdom such that 
they cannot, with dignity and safety, be divulged“ 
It is unfortunate that such questions shoul 

encouraged, as they are, by the procedure adopt? 
by Lord Welby and a majority of his colleague 
That publicity will bo permanently avoi 


Lord Welby’s 
Commission. 
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evidence will, we presume, be published at some 
time. Or is it thought that its mere bulk, if it be 
presented to the public as a whole, will disarm all 
save official readers? Such a result, if it occurred, 
would be a great misfortune. The electors of the 
United Kingdom are, theoretically, responsible for 
the good government of India, but they are rarely 
| reminded of their trust unless Indian troops are 
being borrowed to do Imperial work at the expense 
of India, or import duties—themselves a product 
and an indication of Indian financial embarrassments 
—are resented by Lancashire. If the proceedings 
before Lord Welby’s Commission had been reported, 
however baldly, in the Press, many readers might at 
least have been reminded that there 7s an Indian 
question, and an inkling of its meaning might, 
without an undue strain upon their faculties, have 
been borne in upon them. But how many of them 
will sit down to sift the ponderous volumes which, 
| two or three years hence, will give us the whole 
B mass of tho evidence in a lump? Besides, if we 
| dare drop such a hint, some suggestions might, in 
the other case, have been forthcoming from the out- 
side for the benefit of the Commission. It is not, 
however, too late for the Commission- to mend its 
ways, and if it still refuses to extend its hospitality 
to the public, may we suggest that it should follow 
the example of the recently-appointed Commission 
a on Liquor Licensing Laws, as to which the following 
ae announcement was made a few days ago:— 
“The public will not be admitted to the meetings of the 
Royal Commission on Licensing, but the Press (except when 
private matters are discussed) will be represented.” 
There is another little act of thoughtfulness, also, 
which the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure 
seems to have overlooked. It is reported to have 
divided its subject-matter into sections. When the 
first section is complete, so far as the evidence is con- 
cerned, why should not that part of the evidence be 
| issued in a single volume without delay? 


; - ; an 

Some Menino T is often instructive to pply, 
| from mutatis mutandis, to Indian affairs 
| Lord Rosebery. the words of wisdom which fall from 
| the lips of British statesmen with reference to other 
subjects. Lord Rosebery, speaking in Devonshire 
on May 15th, repudiated the doctrine that ‘the 
great masses of the people of this country do not 
care much about foreign policy ” :— 

“I venture to say that those who hold that doctrine are 
wrong, first, because foreign policy is a question of expenditure, 
and, secondly, because it is a question of honour. Your policy 
and your expenditure are eo closely allied that they are almost 
interchangeable terms, because your expenditure must depend largely 


upon your policy, and your policy must depend largely upon your 
expenditure.’ 


Precisely. Yot Sir Henry Fowler, when he under- 
took to appoint a Commission to enquire into th 
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administration and management of Indian expendi- 
ture, essayed to mark off questions of policy as for-- 
bidden, if not sacred, ground. ‘Your policy and 
your expenditure are so closely allied that they are- 
almost interchangeable terms.” Lord Welby’s 
Commission has doubtless proved the truth of the 
proposition in spite of the warnings of Sir Henry 
Fowler—which, however, found no place in the 
terms of the reference. There was another passage: 
in Lord Rosebery’s speech to which the reform. 
party in India will do well to pay attention. He 
was describing the battle which now lies before the 
Liberal party :— 


‘Let me tell you quite frankly that you have a stiff task 
before you. You have to fight three giants—three enemies in 
one. You have, in the first place, to fight the present Govern- 
ment—a giant with feet of clay, you may think, but a giant at. 
any rate which exercises the almost unlimited power with 
which it was entrusted at the last election. But you haye, in 
the next place, to fight not merely the Government, but 
the people who returned them to power. For some time after- 
a general election such as the last, those who voted Tory, nay, 
those who abstained from voting Liberal, or from voting at 
all, will feel that they are in some degree participators in, in. 
some degree responsible for, the action of the present Govern-- 
ment Well, you haye a third enemy to fight against, 
and I am not sure that that is not the most formidable of all.. 
You have got to fight the apathy of the country.—(Hear,. 
hear.) It was from the apathy of the couniry that the last. 
general election drew its chief results.’ 


If this be said in the green tree, where one of the- 
great parties in British politics is contending against 
the other, what must be said in the dry, where 
Indian reformers, destitute of votes, are endeavouring 
to enlist the sympathy of this “apathetic ” country 
on the side of their legitimate but unfamiliar griev— 
ances? The lesson, it seoms to us, is twofold. In 
the first place, the Congress leaders should see, as 
most of them do see, the need of patience. They 
should not be unduly cast down if the rate of 
progress seems to be dismally slow. But, in the 
second place, they should keep their powder dry and 
leaye no stone unturned to ‘‘fight the apathy” of. 
the United Kingdom. 


The Tue retirement of Dr. W. A. Hunter 
North Aberdeen from Parliament is a serious loss te 
Election. the party of Indian reform who, on so - 
many criticical occasions, were able to draw upon his 
wide knowledge, ripe experience and sound judg- 
ment. His absence from tho House of Commo: 
and, still more, the cause of it, will be deep 
gretted in India. If anything could have miti 
the loss, it would have been the election, 
successor, of so able and independent a politic 
and so tried and true a friend of India, as Pro! 
Murison. There was, we believed, goo 
anticipate that the choice of North A 
fall upon our distinguished 
the ` 
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to approach the Liberal executive until his ge 
Dr. Hunter had formally retired, and when, almost 
at the eleventh hour, he visited the constituency, the 
ground had been already salted. Those who nea 
anything of North Aberdeen know perfectly wel 
that, even 80, Professor Murison would have been 
elected by a handsome majority if he had stood as 
an independent candidate. We have nothing to say 
of Capiain Pirie, who nearly lost the seat, except 
that he was emphatically not the better man. On 
the morrow of the poll the attempts of the Liberal 
newspapers to explain the melting away of Dr. 
Hunters trenendous majority, and the highly 
creditable performance of the Independent Labour 
party, were pathetic as well as ludicrous. The ques- 
tion which this election raises is, we do not hesitate 
to say, a vital question for the Liberal party. Any- 
thing more fatuous than the present practice—as 
dis inguished from the theory—ot selecting Liberal 
candidates in some constituencies, it is impossible to 


conceive, 


Norutne is more common in the letters 

Anaia in tie which we receive from Indian corre- 
3. spondents than the complaint that 

the English press is, as regards Indian questions, 
“nobbled” by “the officials,” and that only the 
official view is presented to the public. What is 
meant is not, we imagine, that English journalists 
are bribed—which would be an outrageous and 
grotesque calumny—but that through private influ- 
ence, and the supply of information, the official 
clique secures undue favour at. their hands. There 
‘is some truth in the complaint, though not, we think, 
so much as its authors imagine. itis not probable 
that many journals in the United Kingdom employ 
a leader-writer, to say nothing of a sub-editor, 
whose'special subject is India. Indian questions, to 
put it bluntly, are not, or are not believed to be, 
“good business” for English newspapers. The 
result is that on the not very numerous occasions 
when Indian questions become prominent—as, for 
example, when the Indian Budget is laid before 
Parliament, when the cotton duties cause a stir, or 
when Indian troops are sent to Egypt—the legders 
writer, who expresses opinion, and the sub-editor 
who sets out news, have to do the best they can in 
hurry. What isthe result? The Blue-hook supplies 
‘the one, and Reuter’s telegrams, or the jase 
‘telegrams. to the Zimes, supply the other. Hence 
unless the individual journalist happens in tome 
‘el have been brought into touch with indepen- 
ent Indian opinion, or an Indian question has 


resistance.” ‘There is a good deal of human nature 
in journalists. General complaints and regrets that 
this is the case are futile. What might be useful isan 
organised endeavour to supply English newspapers, in 
a convenient form, with the facts and the opinions on 
which educated Indians rely. This is a very differen; 
thing from sending over bundles of newspapers, 
unwieldy packages of memorials, undigested pam. 
phlets, windy speeches, and discursive articles. Tho 
destination of these things is, and will remain, the 
waste-paper basket. But we believe that much 
might be done by the intelligent, regular, and 
prompt supply of concise and well-digested informa- 
tion. English journalists “in the lump” are, we 
are very sure, on the side of fair play. But they 
are human, they are very much occupied with 
questions that are not Indian, and they are often 
over-worked. It is idle to complain that they ignore 
independent Indian opinion unless steps are taken 
systematically to bring that opinion to their know- 
ledge in a compact and convenient form. This can 
be, and therefore ought to be, done. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—‘‘ When a 

po Petermined special article in the Zimes can be 
ptimism. . : 

reprinted in the columns of Inpi 
without unfavourable comments, there is some ground 
for the assumption that tLe Indian national cause is 
making headway in England. The valuo of this 
article, on the cost of solvency to India, is enhanced 
by the fact that it was not a mere haphazard effusion 
at variance with the general tone of the criticisms on 
Indian affairs appearing in the same columns. 
Rather it appears to have been the latest and most 
extreme development of the writer’s interest in his 
subject. Would that the same felicitations could 
be extended to the editorial staff and the special 
correspondents of the Zimes! Unfortunately the 
conversion appears to be sporadic merely, for the 
foreign telegrams, the leading articles, the Parlia- 
mentary notes and reports still bear the stamp of 
official complacency and ignorance, and even the 
writer of ‘Indian Affairs’ has much prejudice 1 
slough off before he can be regarded as a fair a7 
impartial critic of his subject. Prince Alfonso 0 
Portugal is blamed for the ‘note of determine 
optimism’ which marked his despatches in CO” 
nexion with the Goan insurrection. Is there nothing ® 
‘determined optimism’ in the opinion that ‘Europes? 
Powers domiciled in the East must preserve th? 
supremacy by a perfect civil and military organist 
tion such as Great Britain alone seems able f 
maintain in Asia?’ Is it, then, by force of arms tha 
we hold, or can in the Jast resort hope 
glorious Indian Empire? Pity rather than surpi 
fills the mind when one hears an intelligent suppa. 
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is ever so ungrateful as to forget the benefits conferred 
on her by English rule and revolt, the rebellion can 
be crushed again as it has been before.’ After all, 
that is the popular view of the Indian mutiny. But 
what is to be thought of the mental attitude which 
admits a just conception of the terrible state of 
Indian finance, yet, while conceding the possibility 
of disturbances in the South Weston districts, 
regards them as due, if they occur, merely to the 
bad example set by Portugese apiece which 
permits the use of such expressions as ‘our irre- 
sistible position in Asia’; and which ‘recognises 
that it is only our overwhelming force in Asia which 
saves us from similar troubles on a far greater scale’? 
Is not this something like ‘ determined optimism ’ ? 


“Tr is now two months since the 
suggestion was first made that an 
Indian force should occupy Suakin. 
Tho suggestion was welcomed, and its reception was 
made the occasion of a great deal of self-laudation 
"by the organ which professes to lead English public 
opinion. It was allowed that English appreciation 
of the financial necessities of India and of the 
injustice involved in the present distribution of 
burdens left something to be desired. But it was 
confidently stated that in spite of our backward 
education in this respect we had still learned some- 
thing considerable during the last thirty years—be 
it noted here that the ‘forward’ policy has during 
the last twenty years enjoyed its most remarkable 
degree of prosperity—and that when the Royal 
Commission on Indian finance published its report 
the education of the British electorate and their 
representatives would receive a further impetus. 
This at least was certain, that the iniquitous arrange- 
ment by which England borrowed Indian troops for 
her own purposes and charged the Indian Govern- 
ment for their pay could never recur, and must to 
the next generation of Englishmen appear incredible. 
Alas for the optimism we were encouraged to cherish! 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated on May 12th 
that, having regard to previous precedents, the 
ordinary expenditure of the Suakin troops would be 
charged upon India. What reception would be 
agcorded to the proposal to borrow your neighbour’s 
horse for several months’ heavy work on condition 
that the said neighbour paid for the animal’s corn? 
Such is the nature of the proposal which a blind and 
selfish adherence to a bad precedent induces the 
Government to lay before Parliament; which the 
Tory Ministry after unsuccessful attempts at evasion 
have only under strong pressure consented to discuss 
in a formal debate after the vacation; which, finally, 


The Troops for 
the Sudan. 


„maintains for the most part a defensive attitude, P 


seems likely to be treated as a fair subject for purely : 
nort ; f 


Tory party, merely in order, to prevent their political 
opponents from scoring even the semblance of a 
triumph. Consider, too, into what a position the 
obstinacy of the Government has brought them. If 

they carry their proposal they gain, in the sacred 

cause of party, a victory over the consciences of 
their supporters. If they fail to carry the proposal 
they suffer that most shameful of all defeats, a 

defeat in a wrong cause, and in a battle of their own 
provoking. 


“Wiru a Cabinet controlled by the 
Minister who is primarily responsible 
for the revival of the forward frontier 
policy in 1876, and with Lord George Hamilton at 
the India Office, he would indeed be a worthy suc- 
cessor to the immortal Mark Tapley who could view 
with equanimity the outlook in Asia. It is now 
stated that Russia is about to build a railway that 
will bring her within striking distance of Herat, and 
an alarm is raised. Russia acknowledges the pro- 


The Russian 
Spectre. 


ject, pleads purely commercial motives, in which $ 
plea she is supported by so great an authority as ; 
Colonel Gerard, and assures us that her policy in £ 
Asia will be guided solely by the policy of Great is 
Britain. If Russia acted up to the letter of such a J 


declaration, the prospects of lasting peace in Asia r 
would be indeed poor; for even the most ardent 

supporter of the forward policy will hardly claim Yi 
that its tendency is pacific. It is openly admitted Ess 
that the latest Russian move is probably due to the 
reports which have reached St. Petersburg as to 
the ‘enormous stores and great preparations for 
advance at the end of the North-Western Rail- 
way of India.’ No attempt is made to deny the 
existence of such stores and preparations, or to 
explain the purpose of them. Moreover, half 
a crore of rupees is to be set aside this year for 
mobilization. Everything seems to indicate a 
pursuance of the policy of aggression in an 
aggravated form. Itis England not Russia whois 
taking the offensive. Russia, although her designs: = 
may not be so peaceful as she asserts, certainly 3 


abandoning it only when it suits her policy 
Manchuria and Corea to provoke British activi 
fix British attention on the mountainous was 
Afghanistan, and to secure freedom from ji 
interference with her purposes on the Pi 


Afghanistan is to accuse her of mad | 
Simla well knows, the accusation 
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THE COTTON UNUI END THE INDIAN 
POOR. 


A PARLIAMENTARY PROTEST. 


By Sm W. WenpereuRN, Barr., M.P. 


itis the gate and narrow is tho way for any 
ones who eae to raise a debate in the House 
of Commons on an Indian grievance. He cannot 
pring it up on the British Estimates by moving & 
reduction of the Secretary of State’s salary, because 
the Secretary of State for India is privileged to help 
himself from the Indian Treasury without a vote 
from the House of Commons. The Member who 
desires to appeal unto Cæsar has therefore only two 
alternatives remaining: to move the adjournment of 
the House; or wait for that dim and distant day, the 
“Indian Budget,” on which, some time in August or 
September, the accumulated complaints, appeals, 
hopes, and aspirations of 250 millions of our fellow 
subjects are summarily disposed of by a few scattered 
members before a jaded and empty House. 

If the matter is in his view emergent he must try 
to move the adjournment ; and he at once finds him- 
self surrounded by countless snares and pitfalls. He 
must in the first place satisfy the Speaker that the 
matter is not only of public importance, but also 
that it is “ definite and urgent.” Asin the days of 
Lenthall, so now also, the Speaker has neither eyes 
to see nor tongue to speak but as the House is 
pleased to direct; the Speaker must represent the 
average feeling of the House, and from this point of 
view how many Indian grievances will be deemed of 
public importance? 4 fortiori, how many will be 
judged to be urgent when in competition with home 
questions of burning party interest? And having 


satisfied the Speaker on these points our Member. 


must arrange for at least forty sympathisers to 
be present in the House at the right moment, and 
rise in their places to support his motion. 
acquainted with the ways of the House knows what 
a difficult task this is. Members are at all times 
Hable to be called away for one reason or another 
and with the best intention often fail to keep their 
appointments. A Government Whip responsible to 
prevent a count knows this well, and does not con- 
sider himself safe unless, in order to provide a House 
of forty members, he has got a promise from at least 
100. For a private Member to make certain of these 
forty good men and true, is thus a source of con- 
ane anxiety. And even if he is successful in 

ese various proceedings, he may still be baffled by 
TSE eon who chooses to put down a 

au s : ; 

Baa Deania F i who gives notice of a re- 


done, as was doneon May 138th in the case of the Indian 


matter. Further, comes the danger of 
pa as in the case of Chitral may 
at tho very commencement of the roceedin 

Also, you must stand up exactly ah the enn 
moment, which is after question time, immediatel 
; after tho last question has been asked “4 
Jour opportunity may be gone for ever, Finally 


anit 


be applied 


Anyone” 
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some technical point raised at the last moment, 
some small oversight in procedure, may wreck the 
frail bark even as it seems safely to be entering 
P being the dangers which beset the adven- 
turous soul who contemplates moving the adjourn- 
ment of the House, it must. be admitted that we 
have on the whole been fortunate as regards the 
case of the Indian Cotton Duties. The precedent of 
Sir Henry James’s motion in February of last year 
was a valuable one, and I was able to satisfy the 
Speaker that the grievance in question was definite 
and urgent, mainly by pointing out that it lay in 
the hands of the Secretary of State at once to 
remedy the evil which was arousing so much 
ill-feeling in India. Acting in his executive 
capacity he could, by a stroke of the pen, either 
disallow the obnoxious Acts altogether, or at least 
remit those duties which pressed upon the poorest 
class of consumers. 

Accordingly the Speaker accepted the motion, and 
asked the House whether it would give leave to 
move the adjournment. And then the independent 
members who sit on the Liberal side came bravely to 
the front. The Indian Parliamentary Committee 
had done their work well. They came themselves, 
and brought their friends; so the striking spectacle 
was seen of the whole unofficial Opposition rising in 
a body, and amid hearty cheers leave was given; 
and poor India was allowed an opportunity vicariously 
to record a protest against the injustice which has 
been done to hor. In this matter the thanks of India 
are especially due to the Irish Members who in full 
numbers gave their support, for they did so against 
their direct interest, which is at present to, oppose 
any delay which may interfere with the early passing 
of the promised Irish Land Bill. Acknowledgments 


-are also due to the Members connected with Lanca- 


shire, who put justice to India before any personal 


_ considerations. 


The Government put on the closure when Mr. Souttar 
rose to support the motion. It is much to be re- 
gretted that the House was deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of hearing a gentleman whose long residence 
in-India in an independent position entitled him to 


speak with authority. Other independent Members,. 


by rising, also showed their desire to challenge the 
official version of the case. But the discussion was 
cut short, and we had no opportunity for a reply. 
Under these circumstances, the debate having been 
thus maimed and rendered incomplete, there was no 
alternative for me but to withdraw the motion, with 
aview to bring up the matter again upon another 
occasion. Looking to the overwhelming majority of 
the Government, it was not possible to obtain any im- 
portant concession. Butit was always something 12 
the right direction that Mr, Arthur Balfour, in con- 
sideration of the withdrawal, promised to do his best 
to bring on the Indian Budget at an early date. 
Sir H. Fowler stated that he was prepared to make 
his defence, and that the defence would be made at 
the proper time. It is desirable to know when that 
convenient season will come, and how he proposes tO 
create the opportunity he contemplates. It is pro- 
bable that ho will be publicly questioned on this 
important point. 
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ANQTHER LOOK AT THE BUDGET. 

aij By Proressor A, T. Morso, LL.D. 

By grace of accident and the turning of the screw, 
the Indian Budget, as wo have seen, has just suc- 
ceeded in getting itself formally balanced. But it 
is only tho purely official mind that can experience 
any solid satisfaction from the performance. The 
result is all but absolutely negative, and the dreary 
stone will have to be rolled up the rough hillside 
again next year with the same oppressive labour and 
vexation. Nono more than ourselves would rejoice 
to be able to congratulate Sir James Westland on a 
genuine surplus based on a natural expansion of tho 
resources of the country—a healthy surplus bringing 
honest cheer to tho hearts of the people. When 
shall that good time be ? 

Certainly not until Sir James’s military colleagues 
shall be kept from thwarting his anxious endeavours 
with their foolish and futile enterprises. The pages 
of this magazine haye displayed in the fullest detail 
the disastrous influence of military expenditure upon 
the Calcutta, finances, and the utter hopelessness of 
their retrieval so long as that influence remains in 
the ascendant. There is no question at all that the 
army in India must be sufficient in strength and in 
equipment, and ready for any necessary service. So 
far one can agree with Sir Henry Brackenbury. But 
where lies the necessity for such enormous expendi- 
ture as has been going on for many years along the 
north-western frontier ? During the past year alone, 
the Chitral expedition cost, according to Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, no less than 1733 lakhs. But for this 
drain, “the whole military expenditure would have 
been 79 lakhs below the estimates.” Consider, then, 
the difference to the Budget if there had been no 
Chitral expedition; and the further difference in 
future Budgets if there were no continued occupa- 
tion of the country. The question inevitably works 
round to the point of policy, and that, we take it, is 
absolutely beyond argument. It was no necessary 
service on which these 173} lakhs were expended. 
The frontier is not a whit safer or less unfriendly 
than it would have been at the present moment if 
there had been no expedition whatever. The thing 
is the merest wantonness of military caprice. Tt is 
time that the Russian bugbear were summarily 
extruded from our imaginations. With the three 
great passes under English guns, we may sleep 
comfortably—even if Russia wants India. It is 
very cortain that India, in spite of all our provoca- 
tions, does not want Russia. 

With regard to internal military needs, it is but 
cheap rhetoric to contrast, as Sir James Westland 
contrasted, the peace and security given to tho 
country under British rule with the war avd dis- 
turbance that previously reigned. The argument 
can easily miss tho point, and it might readily be 
stretched to cover ten times as many laichs as Sir 
Henry Brackenbury threw away on Chitral. Peace 
and security once established, can it be contended 


‘seriously that the present army, with all the ex- 


penditure it entails, is required for their permanent 
maintenance? Such a contention would be nothin 


short of ridiculous. The country woul bg BER Rinore Aaa. thing as a 


f 
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peaceful and secure with the merest formality of an 
army, if it had but reasonable prosperity and were 
governed without gratuitous irritations. When the 
internal need of an army is in question, it is well to 
recall the attitude of the general population of India 
even during the very crisis of the Great Mutiny 
itself. But while it is obviously necessary that the 
army should be sufficient and effectively equipped, 
it does not follow that needless expense may not be 
incurred in keeping up with the newest inventions. 
The military Secretary naturally desires to signalise 
his tenure of office by external signs of improved 
efficiency; he aims at breaking the record. This 
spirit, essentially good and not to be damped in- 
considerately, still needs to be watched and con- 
trolled. The saving of 16% lakhs a year on 
ammunition, clothing, and war material generally, 
points to an important means of evading the toll of 
exchange, and of stimulating internal industries. 
The pressure of necessity seems at length to be 
opening our official eyes to the probability of getting 
more golden eggs out of the goose by feeding the 
animal judiciously than by starving her outright. 
The more comfortable her condition, the less likely 
is she to be perverse. 

Too many of Sir James Westland’s arguments 
seem to betray an official compulsion of forgetfulness 
of the practical working of his finance operations. 
The immediate business of the Finance Minister is 
to balance his books, no doubt; but the essential 
business, after all, is to establish and maintain 
contentment among the people. In the face 
of the fiscal severities in the Madras Presidency— 
and these can be more or less paralleled in 
other parts of the country—what practical use 
is there in pointing out that the share in land 
assessments taken by the Government “has been 
steadily reduced during the last hundred years”? 
The argument can bring no consolation to the poor 
people that are sold up. If the fact be correctly 
stated, then thero is an important screw loose some- 
where else, and this screw requires to be very 
promptly tightened. In the abstract, indeed, “the 
charge of one rupee per head of population is not a 
high price to pay for the protection afforded; ” but 
what if that singlo rupee cannot be paid without a 
feeling of pressure that does not tend to satisfaction 
with the Government that extracts it? The con- 
dition of the people demands some little considera- 
tion. The cost of government must be proportioned 
to the strength of tho backs that have got to bear it. 
Our Indian administrators do not seem to got into 
their heads effectively tho fact that they are dealing, 
not with a rich country, but with a population that 
is extromely and exceptionally poor. What would 
evon a rich country like England say to a demand of 
one shilling out of every sovereign of income for the 
costs of military expenditure alone? How incom- 
parably more grievous, then, is such a demand when 
so few of the population possess an income beyond 
the necessities of a very spare livelihood, and 80 
many millions always hover on the margin of a bare 
existence ? 3 Ps 

Sir James Westland’s X ig on the famine 
is apparently unimpeachable. Strictly, por. 
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we expected an assignment of a crore and a half, 


venerosity of the Govern- 
we ought to applaud, the gene Ay yee 
that the people should not be satisfied. The Gorai: 
ment may, however, be reminded of the veies 
indignant protest of Lord Lytton agams G 
suggestion that the so-called famine ad E i 
not be steadily and strictly maintained. V n i 
tho value of that protest now ? And what is z 
ood of a precisian logic in face of a popne 
interpretation of tho Government intentions empha- 
sised with the solemn and burning protestation of a 
Governor-General? This famine fund—or whatever 
it may be designated—was a thing that touched the 
hearts and imaginations of the people, and might 
have been worked to issues of the highest general 
importance—a far higher importance than even the 
immediate purpose of protection from famine. But 
the ardent imagination of the people has been 
severely douched by the cold logic of the Govern- 
ment. Could there be a more cogent illustration of 
the hopeless inability of officialism to grasp the true 
basis of successful government of an Eastern popula- 
tion? The famine grant simply depends on a 
surplus. A surplus ought to have been always a 
matter of course. But how much could have been done 
with the idea! And how much has been undone by 
the chill substitution of a chunk of logic? 

Consider this nicely balanced Budget from the 
point of view of the salt tax. ‘‘ The salt tax, accord- 
ing to Mr. Connell”. —we quote from an article in 
the Times, reprinted in Ispra for May—‘‘ was 
augmented by 18 million of rupees between 1884-85 
and 1893-94. Sir James Westland’s Budget shows 
a still further increase, making a total addition of 
about 23 million rupees levied on a necessity of life 
between 1884-85 and 1895-96.” This increase, it is 
explained. “arises partly from an increase in the 
population, partly from their power of purchasing 
larger quantities of salt, partly from a windfall, and 
partly from a more uniform levy of the tax through- 
out India.” The increase in the population means 
mainly an increase in misery; the more uniform 
levy of the tax throughout India means an injustice 
to some in order to relieve the galling pinch to 
others; the power of purchasing larger quantities is 
yeee % i Tey stating that larger guanti- 
be, as Gener 1 IER Ee ANG Ga ae 

, eral Chesney thought, ‘ the least irksome 


form of taxation that could be devised ”—for the > 


collectors of excise duty; for the population, it i 
PE tho most irksome and eae It is the 
anding opprobrium of Government. Salt is a 

ne of life to man and animal; yet the duty 
paced upon it by a beneficent Government is some- 


thing like 4,000- ; 
official compiler oot = SNe ere 


together agric g 
erecta of See and household salt, “over the 


mental, and will have to be seriously faced. The. 
manipulation of Budget figures may serve to lull the 
uneasiness of those that take their views of India 
without independent examination from official 
sources; but at the best it can only slur over the 
real problems of Indian Government and admini- 
stration. Instead of plucking the fleeces of the 
flock, we ought to be filling their bellies. There 
can be no real contentment with English rule go 
long as there exists such painful poverty, with the 
aggravation of irritating taxation. Yet it is the 
friendly feeling and confidence of the natives that 
forms the very basis of our Indian Empire. There 
is no sense in underrating the advantages of external 
security and internal peace ; but, after all, when it 
comes to the pinch, these things are assumed as. 
matters of course, and it would be folly to expect 
hungry men to be satisfied with such achievement 
on the part of the Government. These advantages 
are merely preliminary. The true work of govern- 
ment then begins. How little progress we have yet 
made, with all our good intentions and arduous 
labours, is only too painfully manifest. “ With all 
its assessing, and irrigating, and_railway building, 
and settling, the Government of India is not able, 
one year with another, to get an average of two 
rupees an acre rent from the cultivated area of the 
Empire of India. Upon this thin base is the super- 
structure of our costly and wasteful administration 
reared.” Thus wrote Mr. A. J. Wilson in the 
Investors’ Review for September last, in an article on 
“Indian Finance,” to which attention was urgently 
drawn in these columns. That article may well 
stand as a commentary on the Indian Budget, pro- 
foundly damnatory yet thoroughly sound, until the 
Finance Minister takes his courage in both hands, 
and reforms his accounts. But the Finance 
Minister, it must be recognised, is bound hand and 
foot by the policy of the Government; and can the 
Government be moved to repress futile military 
adventure and foster the real development of internal 
kropen even under the menace of catastrophe 
[ust it be a condition precedent that the menace be 
realised in disaster ? 


THE MOPLAHS AND THE LAND TAX IN 
INDIA. 


By J. DACOSTA. 


Agriculture, which is the staple industry in-India, 
was introduced in pre-historic times by immigran 
races whose descendants still pursue the same avot®- 
tion in our Indian provinces, the aborigines © 
country haying retired into hill tracts and forest 
where we find them now living in a state of sem 
civilisation. The laws and customs of the immigran 
communities remained long in force, and were oe 
spected even by the Muhammadan conquerors ° 
India, probably because they were found to 
on principles of justice and the natural wants ° F 
eee and doctbtless also because their observan 

ad produced so high a degree of prosperity tha 


ations of the earth. A main drift of those 
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was to secure to each individual the fruit of his 
industry, while it laid on him an equitable share of 
the duty of protecting the lives and property of the 
community. ‘ 

The Moplahs, who cultivate the land on the 
western side of the Indian peninsula, are one of 


those immigrant races, and are believed, from cer- 


tain traits of character, to have Ishmaelitic blood in 
their veins. The British officials of the district 
represent them as “the most thrifty and industrious 
community in the Malabar;”’ and the following 
particulars regarding their laws and customs, which 
were published in the Pioneer of the 25th March last 
may interest the reader :— 


“ From time immemorial it was a recognised law of landlord 
and tenant, that a lease was good for twelve years and, at the 
expiration of that term, it was an invariable custom to permit 
the tenant to renew his lease in paying twenty per cent. of the 
amount of the lease as a renewal fee. When that fee was 
paid, the landlord had no right to ask for any increase in the 
lease amount, or to oust the tenant.” 


Thus the landlord’s claim for rent was perma- 
nently fixed by law, and the tenant was allowed to lay 
by savings, wherewith he could improve his farm 
and homestead, and tide over seasons of drought and 
inundation. The same code of laws protected the 
landlord from arbitrary demands of the Rad or 
ruler of the country, by solemn injunctions resting 
on popular moral precepts, which in the course of 
time acquired the force and the very sanctity of 
religion. These conditions fully account for the 
accumulation of wealth which amazed nations less 
equitably ruled ; they account also for the industrious 
and law-abiding spirit which distinguishes the people 
of India. The gentle manners of the Hindus, how- 
ever, encouraged the aggression, while their wealth 
excited the cupidity, of the predatory hordes who 
overran and devastated many fertile tracts of the 
country, until the Mughal empire was established. 
That empire, which rested on despotism, was totter- 
ing under its own weight when the British first 
landed in India. Corruption and anarchy reigned in 
several provinces; satraps oppressed and despoiled 
the people, thus creating a state of things which 
enabled the Chartered Company of British Merchants, 
who had obtained from their Government the mono- 
poly of the trade with India, to establish and extend 
their dominion in various directions far beyond the 
limits of their factories. Their rapid success in 
amassing wealth excited envy among their country- 
men at home, and rumours of criminal methods 
being used by the English in India, in the acquisi- 
tiom of wealth, alarmed the moral sense of the nation. 
An enquiry was forthwith instituted into the Com- 
pany’s administration, which led to restrictions being 
placed on their powers, when their charter had to be 
renewed. Similar investigations were thenceforth 
periodically held, which facilitated the introduction 
of reform. Crown courts were established in the 
Presidency towns, undue restrictions which had 
been exercised over the press were removed, and 
other improvements were mado in the adminis- 
tration. 

Meanwhile the British Cabinet sought to obtain a 
power of direct interference in the management 0 
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affairs in India. The power they coveted wasan th 


irresponsible power, since Parliament was the only 
authority to which they were responsible, and Par- 
liament contained no representative of the Indian 
populations whose interests were concerned in the 
matter. Nevertheless a Bill was passed creating a 
Board of Control for Indian Affairs, the president of 
which was to be a member of the Government, and 
the evil was aggravated by a clause providing 
secrecy for the proceedings of that board. This 
unconstitutional step led to the adoption of the 
unwise policy towards Afghanistan which involved 
us in our first war with that country—a war the 
disastrous and humiliating termination of which, in 
1842, startled the world. The same irresponsible 
power prompted and enforced the discreditable 
policy which undoubtedly resulted in the rebellion and 
mutinies of 1857 and 1858. The appalling amount of 
blood and treasure expended in attempts to suppress 
the rebellion, and the anxiety which agitated the 
nation while British supremacy in India trembled 
in the balance, suggested a radical change in our 
system of governing India. The Chartered Company 
and the Board of Control were abolished, and the 
powers they had exercised were vested in a Principal 
Secretary of State, assisted by a Council, whose con- 
currence was declared to be essential in all matters 
involving the expenditure of Indian revenue. This 
restraint on the Indian Seoretary’s powers was, how- 
ever, rendered illusory by other clauses of the Act of 
1858 for the better government of India, which enabled 
him to elude the apparent restraint. 

To the virtually irresponsible power thus entrusted 
to the Indian Secretary was due the revival of the 
condemned policy which had resulted in the Afghan 
war of 1838-42, and involved us again in an Afghan = 
war equally disastrous to British prestige and British E 
interests. To the same irresponsible power was due 3 
the revival of the unfortunate policy which had = 
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resulted in our great troubles of 1857-58, and was 
pursued afterwards in entire disregard of the pledges 
given in the Royal Proclamation of 1858, in which 
our Queen, addressing the people of India in the 
name of the British nation, said: ‘We hold our- 
selves bound to the natives of our Indian territories 
by the same obligations of duty which bind us to 
our other subjects, and those obligations, by the 
blessings of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and 
conscientiously fulfil.” s 
How far tho Secretary of State charged with 
redeeming the pledges then given by our Sovereign 
on that solemn occasion endeavoured to fulfil his a 
duty faithfully and conscientiously, was shown in tho = 
debate on the conduct of the Indian Government 
towards the Maharaja of Kashmir, which took placa 
in the House of Commons on the Sth July, 1890. a 
résumé of that noteworthy debate will be found 
the Law Magazine and Review of November, 1898 
The alarm and indignation of our Indian allies 
the conduct of the British Government towards 
young Maharaja of Kashmir has since been in 
fied by the conduct of that Go ment 
other Indian princes. In the Kashmir 
of treasonable conspiracy and in 
brought against the Mah | 
priving him of the 
the bulk 
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denounced these charges as false and the documentary 


id adduced in their support as forgeries, anc 
ho andi an enquiry into their alleged truth. 
Whoreupon the charges were dropped without the 
enquiry asked for being granted. 


The two disastrous wars mentioned above, and 
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the equally unsuccessful expeditions sent fox 
PiL agatir of trans-frontier tribes, burdened om 
c 


Indian Exchequer with heavy additions to the pu 
debt, and increased taxation was imposed for defray- 
ing the interest of the new loans contracted. The 
land tax, from which the largest item of Indian 
revenue is derived, was enhanced so excessively that 
its collection is marked by cruel severities, as was 
stated in Parliament in the form of questions, to 
which the Government promised answers pending a 
reference to India, but has not given them as yet, 
although two years have since elapsed. ~ 
The Moplahs, being cultivators of land in private 
estates, are not directly liable for the land tax 
claimed by the Government; but they have been 
drawn within the sphere of the fiscal severities prac- 
ticed in the Madras Presidency, through an enact- 
ment of the Government which—superseding the 
traditional law which protected them from arbitrary 
enhancements of rent—compelled their landlords to 
enforce excessive rents with the aid of the Executive 
and the British tribunals, in order that they might 
be in a position to satisfy the arbitrarily enhanced 
demands of the Government. Tho Moplahs, when 
stripped of their savings and unable any longer to pay 
the increased rents for which they were prosecuted, 
turned against the British officials whom they iden- 
tified as their actual oppressors; and the country has 
since been in a chronic state of disturbance. The 
public has repeatedly been told that tho Moplah 
outbreaks were due, not to any action of the Govern- 
ment in connexion with the land tax, but to religious 
fanaticism alone ; but the well-informed organ of the 
Indian Civil Service, Zhe Pioneer, takes a very dif- 
Se of the question, as the following extract 


a “Tt is all very well to say that these recurring outbreaks are 

he result of pure religious fanaticism; but a deeper acquain- 
tance with the Subject will show that the Moplahs are men of 
x Hae preion feeling who make religion the channel through 
Nu TS nE Oe finds escape. From whatever cause the 
i p "8 resort to arms, his Islamik principles compel him 
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bog tpon the Government the adopti 
measures in view of ae the land tenure A ae a 
effect to hig suggestion.” — Pioneer, eae 1896. Lda 
The case of the Moplahs ig 
throughout British India 
and have been assi 


the case of the cultivators 
; for the burdens upon 


"8 political danger which t 


nent whenever complications in other parts of th 
world necessitate the removal from India of at 
material number of the British troops on whom a 
now rely for the safety of our Indian territories, 


FRONTIERS AND FINANCE. 


[By an INDEPENDENT Porrricray.] 


The enquiring publicist is no doubt an official 
nuisance, if he may be a public benefactor, His 
supposed impertinence may. be a national Service, 
because there are many matters which tho ordinary 
official wishes to express in his own way, if not to 
disguise. It is particularly so in Indian matters, 
and hence investigation is rendered the reverse of 
easy, and the investigator is considered a bore, 
whose motives are to be decried and whoso path is 
to be strewn with the difficulties which constitute 
the attractions of an “obstacle race.” I know no 
subject less easy to master than that which touches 
the frontier policy in India for the last twenty years, 
or ever since we abandoned the policy of masterly 
inactivity for that of ambitious muddle. It does not 
seem too hard to suggest that several persons are 
concerned in the art of mystification and misleading, 
in order to repel enquiry and to sustain a policy that 
would be unmistakably condemned if it could be 
studied clearly and consecutively in common with 
any other branch of Imperial policy and administra- 
tion. 

When a publicist is assured that the old school of 
Lawrence was a mistake, and that untold benefits 
have arisen from the acceptance of more progressive 
ideas, he naturally asks in what Parliamentary or 
Indian papers the forward frontier policy can be 
found clearly stated in its historical, military, finan- 
cial and commercial bearings. Some roturns and 
reports there aro bearing on the subject, but they 
are not intended to be particularly intelligible. 
Surely this is a blunder of the first magnitude. 
Either the policy in question can be so expounded 
and defended, or it cannot. In the one case, there 
ought to be no attempt at confusion and secrecy ; 
in the other, the arts of concealment, partial or 
obvious, become logical and natural, though emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. 

It may be asked why anyono should desire to look 
at this matter in a common-sense way. The answer 
is that, if we aro invited to approve, wo are insulted 
if Wwe are not entitled to understand. Tho forward 
frontier policy may bo the best thing India has ever 
had since the government passed into Imperia 
hands. But, at any vate, it ought to bear investiga- 
tion, and the facts connected with it ought to be 
found clearly arranged in State papers. Admiration 
based On ignorance is not worth much. It is the 
main thing required of Imperial politicians. Most 
of us are eager to acknowledgo merit and genius 
where We can detect it. The world is not over-ric 
in splendid statesmanship and military strategy, a0 
We are too ready to acknowledge their existence to 
mle India out of our sphore of observation anc 

ogy. Accordingly, it seems a great mistake 
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claim so much for this special policy, to tell us so 
little about it, and to brand as cheap economists or 
mean patriots or would-be revolutionists the persons 
who desire to be in quite as good a position to come 
to conclusions as the champions and fuglemen of the 
new frontier policy. It is a poor test of success 
when officialism starts the cheering, and will not let 
us know for what we are to cheer. 

Why is not some specially competent statesman or 
military staff officer entrusted with the task of giving 
the natives of India and the people of Great Britain 
a succinct account of the different frontier expe- 
ditions of recent years, in a frank and careful 
manner? We want to know how they arose, what 
objects were aimed at, what they cost in men and 
money, and what are the net results from the mili- 
tary, financial, and commercial and political stand- 
points. If they will not bear such handling, there 
must be something about them that is not entirely 
satisfactory. Of course, we know as much as that 
in some cases, but the surface lessons might be more 
deeply imprinted under the weight of official know- 
ledge, and perhaps there might be less reason for 
bragging and bluster in certain quarters. I know 
there are one or two papers bearing on the points in 
question, but they are inexact, insufficient, and they 
leave out material points in the story. The informa- 
tion desired should be much more minute than any 
yet given. It should include subsidies, the extra 
cost of political agents, the improvement of roads, 
the effect of success or failure upon trade and 
kindred matters. Nothing should be concealed. But 
as it is, to conceal as much as possible is thought 
good form. 

When tho above work has been done we could 
arrive at a judgment on the question as to whether 
the finances of India owe the greater part of their 
muddle and embarrassment to these exploits. “Xes,” 
replies the official apologist, ‘‘ you want us to prove 
your case.” I answer for myself and a considerable 
class in England: “ We have no theory one way or 
the other. We have but suspicions, and we want 
the truth. It is your policy, and it is for you to 
defend it.’ But beyond this statistical part, we 


desire to know whether India is really any safer or 


feels more secure, or is less liable to panic because 
of these forward frontier movements. If this cannot 
be fairly well established then the money spent has 
beon wasted, more or less, with little to show for it. 
The case of Quetta is perhaps a strong one, because 
it lies outside our ordinary “Indian frontier. Is there 
much else to show from the purely strategic point of 
view? For example, does the occupation of Chitral 
relative to some bigger movement prove to be of any 
better value than the occupation of Gilghit did in 
view of trouble in Chitral? As to popular opinion, 
it may be despised, but it must be considered. I 
am not suro that it has been soothed. But what do 
the forward men care? Thoy talk of bazaar gossip 
when they want to justify a forward move, and 
despise it when it becomes a question as to the 
popular effect of that move. ‘Tho largest benefit 
obtained from such advances as have been made is 
perhaps to be found in limiting the area about which 
military men can talk or work themselves up into 
contentions and contagious fever. 
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The cost to India of the forward frontier policy of 
the last eighteen years has been put at thirty 
millions and a half of English money. The sum 
includes operations in Egypt and Burma, but how 
they are to be ruled out I cannot see. India has 
three frontiers, (1) a normal frontier, (2) a forward, 
frontier, and (3) a fanciful frontier. The last reaches 
from the Red Sea, westward, to Mekong, eastward. 
If all three kinds of expenditure were fairly stated, 
the sum named above would be largely exceeded. 
Now, the business man would have imagined that 
expenditure would have begun on frontier No. 1, 
instead of first reaching the other two, and have 
been largest thereon. Is that the fact? Sir Henry 
Brackenbury recently stated that the coast defences 
of Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and Rangoon 
had been completed, and the bridge heads at Sukkur 
and Attock, on the Indus, finished. Forts at Rawal 
Pindi were making progress, but were not yet armed. 
Now, all these constructions have been subsequent 
in time and policy to the forward frontier movement. 
They thus prove its military insufficiency, because 
the normal frontier has had to be defended, in spite 
of the boast that by extending the frontier such 
works could be avoided—the early claim of the for- 
ward school. Financially, therefore, we seem to 
come to these points: that much of our money has 
been wasted on No. 2, and perhaps on No. 3; 
that after all we have had to spend money 
sequentially: on No. 1, and conceal the process; 
and (3) that native and English opinion would at 
any time, on reason being shown, have sanctioned 
legitimate expenditure on frontier Ne. 1 without 
grumbling. . 

Here let mo remark that, speaking for myself and 
the independent class, it is a mistake to say that we 
grudge the money to make India strong. Cheap 
sneers about weak politicians who object to military 
expenditure are beside the mark. The money for 
actual and not imaginary defence can always be 
found. It is money well spent. Take out the 
eighteon millions of money in English pounds spent 
in Afghanistan, and see how far it would have gone 
in building and arming tho coast and Indus defences! 
It would have paid for the entire work and left 
money in hand for army improvements. 

It is furthor to be borne in mind that forward 
frontier expenditure has weakened India for internal 
and natural frontier defence in other ways than the 
one I havo just mentioned, though that is serious 
enough. ‘‘I believe there is no greater extraya- 
gance than to maintain a large army and to keop 
that army unready for war,” remarked Sir Henry 
Brackenbury in speaking on the Military Budget. 
Now, it so happens that whilst money has been spent 
on frontier advances, it has not been spent on matters 
that wanted attention. I take mobilisation first. 
The first step in that reform began five years ago. 
It was then, as Sir Henry Brackenbury concedes, 
“ only in embryo.” Forty-nine and a half lakhs are 
to be spent in the coming year in these preparations. 
Take transport second: it is “our greatest difficulty 
in India,” according to the samo unquestionable 
authority. The Chitral campaign proved that trans 
port arrangements were not what they ought to be. 


Here, then, are examples of an ambitious policy and 
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its effects. We extend our frontiers, and we Ke ee 
proportionately strengthen, but weaken, the efec e 
force of the army, because its readiness for actio 

Bain be said that this attack on the forward 
ool is inconsiderate and unjust. Dos 
not such a complaint emphasise the necessity kor 
some statement of the kind mentioned ina foregoing 
paragraph? I hold that it does; and I further 
contend that it shows the necessity for more caution 
in handling frontier questions and provoking See 
squabbles. I shelter myself, finally, behind a 
Henry Brackenbury’s own admission as to the 
smaller and punitive frontier wars. In the Tecent 
Budget debate he said: “The past five years have 
been years of great difficulty for the Military Depart- 
ment. There have been a great number of frontier 
expeditions, which have upset our Budgets, and 
have been unwillingly concurred in by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and myself.” What a condemna- 
tion is this of some earlier and more costly frontier 
expeditions, wantonly forced, and leading to tho 
abandonment of parts of so-called scientific frontiers ! 
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MAGISTRATES ON TOUR. 


By A. NuxDY. 


There is one aspect of the question relating to 
ihe separation of judicial and executive functions 
in India which has not yet received the notice it 
deserves, causing as it does great hardship and 
annoyance. The criminal administration of justice, 
except in certain heinous offences, is in the hands of 
magistrates who are at the same time executive 
officers. As such it is their duty to go on tour for 
at least three months of the winter season. They 
have a variety of duties to perform, for the due 
discharge of which it is, no doubt, desirable that 
they should go on tour. But the Government is 
well aware, though it takes no notice, of the serious 
consequences to suitors who are compelled to resort 
to these magistrates. There is some sort of a rule 
that an official going on tour is to leave at head- 
quarters a memorandum stating the particular places 

he will pass through on various dates. Such a 
memorandum may be left, but it is useless for 
practical purposes, as the itinerary may be changed 
at the will of the officer, or under circumstances over 
which he has uo control. Take the district magis- 
trate as „an instance. Whilst on tour he receives 
information that a matter of the greatest urgency 
reqpites his presence at headquarters. He proceeds 

t ther forthwith and after transacting his business 
returns to his camp, say, in a couple of da d 
resumes his tour, But of course his forties $a 
gramme ıs entirely upset. Or it has begun to ae 
eee roa i becoming impassable, he is 

Al fee or four day i 
he is not successful in ee ins shale pareet 
had formed part of his Š eea hih 
ned p programme, and he theref. 

_ defers his departure. It is well É ; E 
often remain 1 day: fy one aa nat officers 
2 Several days in one spot, where there 
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they ought to be miles away. Such a memora 
is therefore of little or no use. 

What, then, is the consequence? Let us take a 
typical case. A person 1s desirous of filing a com. 
plaint before a magistrate. He goes to headquarters, 


ndum 


y 


and there learns that the magistrate will be at a 
certain village on the following day. He proveedg 
to this village and finds that the magistrate ‘s not 
there, nor is'he able to obtain any information ag 
to when he is likely to arrive, or where he is to be 
found. He waits a day or two, and then learns tha: 
the magistrate has changed his route and will not 
visit that place at all. He then tries to ascertain 
the whereabouts of this official, and eventually finds 
his way to him. He institutes his complaint, and a 
date is fixed for the accused to attend and the 
witnesses for the prosecution to be heard, ata village 
called (let us say) B He returns to head- 
quarters, and proceeds to the pleader, or mukhtas, 
whom he wishes to engage, and desires him to take 
up his case, which is to be heard on tour. Much to 
the suitor’s surprise and disappointment, he finds 
that the legal practitioners either absolutely decline 
to go on tour, or ask such a sum for their services as 
is absolutely prohibitive to him, for he is not only 
required to pay a heavy fee per day, but also the 
travelling expenses, which, for a carriage specially 
hired or a palanquin, will be pretty high. He tries 
other pleaders and mukhtars, and often visits half a 
dozen, without being able to come to terms. As a 
last resource he engages a third-rate man, whom he 
would never have thought of engaging if the case 
had been heard at headquarters. On the appointed 
day he proceeds with his muihtar and witnesses to 
the village B——, and learns to his chagrin that the 
Magistrate is camped ten miles off. The mukhtar 
and the witnesses are willing to proceed further. 
The suitor is, therefore, obliged to open his purse 
and satisfy them, till at last he arrives at the magis- 
traté’s camp about noon, and finds that his case has 
been struck off in default. He presents himself 
before this functionary, who reprimands him sharply 
for being late; but, on the mushtar’s explaining the 
cause of the delay, and after much expostulation, 
the case is restored to the file and another date fixed 
for the hearing. Or it may happen that when the 
complainant arrives at the village B——, he finds 
that the magistrate has not yet arrived, but is shortly 
expected. He therefore waits, and in the course of the 
afternoon he sees that official take his seat in court. 
The magistrate takes up some executive or revenue 
work, or some chalan case (i.e., a case sent up by the 
police), with the result that though the complainant 
waits about the court till 7 or 8 p-m., his case 38 
never called on. He has, therefore, to seek for 
lodgings for the night for himself, his witnesses, and 
his mukhtar, to whom, of course, he has to pay 
another fee. Often the only lodging to be had is 
the shade of an adjacent tree, where, in the company 
of others equally unfortunate with himself, he sees 
a well-earned repose. The next day the magistrate 
Moves his camp a dozen miles further, and thither 
proceed in his train the unfortunate individuals wh? 
desire to have their wrongs redressed. Often the 
suitor becomes so weary of being dragged about from 


one place to another that he thinks the wisest thi3® 
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he can do is to compromise the matter with his 
opponent. It is by no means an uncommon event 
that persons who have suffered a wrong sit quietly 
and bear it, rather than resort to courts which, by 
the mode in which they administer justice, would in- 
flict on them much greater suffering and injury. 

But the offenders who are chalaned by the police 
are most to be pitied. A person is alleged to have 
caused grievous hurt to another. He is arrested by 
the police, who institute an enquiry, and then send 
him, together with the witnesses for the prosecution, 
to the magistrate who has jurisdiction to try the 
ease. The police have some sort uf idea that the 
magistrate is on tour, but they are ignorant as to 
the exact locality in which he is to be found. Some- 
times they go in search of him, and sometimes they 
go on to headquarters, where they receive precise 
information where to find him. The prisoner is 
dragged about from place to place, and with him the 
witnesses, who usually accompany him, as they have 
signed a bond to appear before the magistrate, and 
the surest way to find him is to accompany the police. 
The prisoners have, indeed, a hard time, often sub- 
sisting on parched grain, for they are not at liberty 
to: cook for themselves, and they have no one who 
can do it for them. Often late in the evening they 
are taken ten or twelve miles to a police-station 
where they can be kept in custody, to be marched 
back again in the morning to the magistrate’s camp. 
They are deprived of all legal aid, except such as 
can be obtained at the camp, for a few mukhtars, 
usually the most incompetent of their class, follow 
the camp of a magistrate. Often when prisoners 
would be allowed by the magistrate to be out on 
bail, they find it hard in such out-of-the-way places 
to discover anyone who will be willing to stand 
security for them. 

As regards another class of cases, also, the 
grievance is great, and calls for immediate redress. 
The district magistrate not only tries important 
criminal cases, but he is also invested with appellate 
powers as regards the decisions of second and third- 
class magistrates. He may hear in a month 70 or 
80 cases in appeal or revision. In most_of these 
cases pleaders and mukhtars are engaged. But when 
he is on tour the aggrieved parties have often to do 
without any legal advice, notwithstanding the fact 
that some intricate points of law are involved in 
the case. The district magistrate, of all others, has 
the most onerous duties to perform. He is the chief 
administrative head of the district. He is respon- 
sible for the well-being of the district and for the 
due collection of the Government revenue, and 
naturally he devotes the best part of his time to his 
executive and revenue functions. Judicial work is 
to him an irksome and thankless task. Yet he has 
before him scores of cases in which the judgments 
and orders of subordinate courts have been brought 
to him on appeal. Is it to be wondered at if, under 
the pressure of other work, which is even greater 
whilst he is on tour, he is obliged to postpone these 
cases from day to day, so that frequently the term 
of imprisonment has expired against which the 
appeal had been filed? When he does take up the 
appeal, it is simply to gone in a perfun ory 
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the stereotyped order, “I see no grounds for inter- 
fering with this judgment. Appeal dismissed.” 
Sometimes the district magistrate takes up the ap- 
peals late in the evening. Say there are twenty 
appeals. Of these five have been sent in by prisoners 
from the gaol, and fifteen have been filed by the 
accused in person or by their legal advisers. The 
names of these fifteen appellants are called out; 
eight are found to be present, either in person or 
through their pleaders. They areinformed that their 
cases will be taken up on the next dayor the day after- 
The seven appellants who are absent have their ap- 
peals dismissed in default. Sevən cases have thus been 
decided in two minutes, and in the monthly return 
sent to the Government the magistrate gets credit. 
for these cases as so much work done. Now remain 
the five appeals sent in by the prisoners in gaol. 
The clerk takes one up and reads ground number 1 
of the appeal when he is interrupted by the judge, 
who says “ That will do—I see it is the plea usually 
put forward by all appellants. Appeal dismissed.” 
The clerk takes up another appeal which p rhaps 
meets a similar fate. He takes up a third with the 
remark, “ This is an appeal from the judgment of 
Babu or Munshi So-and-so.” He is asked to read’ 
the judgment, or if it is in English the magistrate 
reads it for uimself. If he confirms the judgment 
he gives the subordinate officer a sharp rebuke for 
the slipshod manner in which the case was tried, or 
observes that he had failed to inflict a sufficient. 
punishment. If he decides to reverse the judgment. 
he puts it on record that none but an idiot could. 
have believed the evidence on which the conviction 
was based. The two remaining appeals are then 
summarily dismissed, with the result that in œ 
quarter of an hour twelve cases have been disposed 
of. To English readers this may seem an exaggera- 
tion. But it is an every-day affair with district. 
magistrates, especially when they are on tour. There: 
are, of course, magistrates who faithfully discharge 
their duties, and others would do so, but that they 
have no time to spare. ‘Their efficiency as district 
magistrates is not decided according to the judicial 
work done by them, but by the manner in which 
they have discharged their executive and revenue 
functions. 

Another serious evil resulting from the district. 
magistrate’s tour is that in certain cases where 
persons have been convicted and sentenced to im- 
prisonment by the subordinate courts, they would 
have had a chance of being let out on bail if the 
magistrate had been at headquarters, whereas days 
may now elapse before it would be possible to find | 
him and obtain the requisits order. I need not. 
enumerate further evils that arise from the conver- 
sion of judicial officers into peripatetic adm 
strators of justice. There is not a single rede 
feature in the practice. All concerned h 
suffer—the litigants, the office establishmen 
the legal practitioners—while the magistrates 
selves are made the reluctant instruments of i 
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INDIA IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


[From an INDIAN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Thero seems to be a growing desire among those 
who aro interested in the welfare of India to ioe 
India represented in the House of Commons. ri 
cent events have accentuated that desire. The fac 
need not create any surprise, least of all among 
Englishmen. England has generously provided ve 
people of India with a liberal education, she has 
instilled and stimulated in their minds her own 
cherished ideas of liberty and self-government, and 
she has supplied a lofty ideal, the attainment of 
which is the aim and aspiration of many an edu- 
cated Indian. The longing of Indians for some 
voice in the government of their country is not 
merely sentimental. Stern facts have forced upon 
Indians the conviction that they would thereby be 
advancing their best interests. The barriers which 
separate the governing classes from the people are 
of such a nature that those on whom the responsi- 
bility of government rests—often from the lack of 
adequate information, and sometimes from an absence 
of sympathy—are led to the committal of acts which 
are hurtful to the feelings and detrimental to the 
interests of the people. Occasionally it has happened 
that Anglo-Indian officials, situated as they are at 
present, have found it impossible to act impartially 
and without prejudice in deciding questions in which 
they have a personal interest. But, more than this, 
we have learned by experience that even the Govern- 
ment of India has notafree hand in the exercise 
either of its legislative or of its administrative func- 
tions, but that it is liable to bo influenced, and even 
over-ruled, by tho Secretary of State for India, who 
is himself subordinate to the British Parliament. It 
has happened, and may happen again, that when 
there is a consensus of opinion in India, when all 
classes, official and non-official, English and Indian 
are united in demanding a certain measure, and ano 
Government of India itself has acknowledged the 
justice and reasonableness of the demand, the 
Secretary of State chooses to ignore this unanimous 
The case of the import duties 
on cotton goods affords a notable example of this 
ea Talia had to 
about 250 lakhs of r ; 
It resorted to overy possible expedient to Bch 
se tee Lhe provincial balances were placed under 
requisition—involving the cessation of administrative 
See under the local governments ; public 
blo E a Tm 

A y the diversion of the money 


on all imported articl f duty 
officials and non-officials, aaa and Indians, 


mand. The duties were im: 
-official members of the 


body against the exemption, and Indian, yoted in a 


1 Th i 
voted for it, but under protest. me a 


pie Council recorded minutes of dissent. But the 


fiat of the Secretary of State for India carried the 


‘day. It is not, therefore, surprising that the convic 


tion should have forced itself upon the minds 
many thoughtful persons that to securo for ourselye 
an effectual hearing an agitation confined withi 
India alone is of no avail, but that our Teo 
should in some manner be represented directly to 
the people of the United Kingdom and their Par- 
liament. 

Recent events have confirmed us in this belief 
For years we in India agitated in vain for the 
expansion and the reform of the Councils. But when 
Mr. Bradlaugh took up the question in the House of 
Commons the desired boon (though in a modified 
form) was soon granted. For the last two decades 
there has been an unceasing cry that a Commission 
should be appointed to investigate the expenditure 
incurred, and the revenue obtained, by the Govern- 
ment of India. This cry met for a long time with 
no response. But of late years India has had the 
good fortune to secure some doughty champions in 
the House of Commons in Sir William Wedderburn, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and others, with the result 
that a Royal Commission is now engaged upon a 
portion, at any rate, of the desired investigation, 
Yet it was, so to say, by accident that India secured 
the support of a number of Members of Parliament 
of considerable weight and influence, and now, as 
ill luck will have it, many of these members haya 
lost their seats in the House of Commons. How 
much better, therefore, would it be for us if, in 
addition to these friends in need, we could send our 
own representatives from India. 

It may perhaps be said that we have our Legisla- 
tive and Provincial Councils and that we should 
content ourselves with expressing our views in these 
assemblies. But the free expression of our views is 
not expected or tolerated by the officials. On the 
other hand, it is resented, as, for example, in the case 
of Mr. P. M. Mehta, in the Viceregal Council, in the 
debate on the Police Amendment Bill. The exercise 
of the right of interpellation—a boon generously 
granted by the British Parliament—is looked upon 
with horror by Governors holding autocratic views, 
like Sir Charles Elliott, who discourage it in every 
possible way and, by giving evasive answers, render 
a valuable privilege almost nugatory. To expect 
further reform in the constitution of our Councils, 
and extension of the privileges connected with them, 
1s at present, I am afraid, out of the question. But 
even if wo were placed on a better footing in the 
Councils, of what practical value would the change 
be to us? The elected members can never oxpact t0 
bo in a majority. They must be outvoted by the 
official and the nominated members. It is only 
public opinion in the United Kingdom and the 
authority of Parliament that can effectually redress 


Our grievances. Hence it is that wo desire tha 
India should be represented in Parliament. 
The proposal is doubtless a large one, and there 


are difficulties in the way. It may bo condemned by 
of o as raising a question that is beyond’ the range 
of practical politics. Tt will, perhaps, be said tha 
no measure could he formulated for the representa- 
tion of India in Parliament, unless it were part o a 


comprohensive scheme by which a similar privilog® F 
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was granted to the colonies and other British de- 
pendencies, and that for this privilege no demand 
is made on their part. But the reason for their con- 
tentment is obvious. The tendency in these days is 
towards self-government. British colonies prefer 
self-government to sending representatives to a 
foreign Parliament which could legislate on their 
domestic affairs. The time is not far distant when 
Ireland will obtain a Parliament to legislate on Irish 
local affairs. A similar privilege granted to Scotland 
and Wales would, it is contended by some whose 
opinions carry weight, operate as much to the benefit 
of those countries as to the advantage of the Imperial 
Parliament, which is at present unable to devote due 
timo and attention to its accumulation of business. 
How, then, if a solution of the difficulty-were found 
in the formation of a Home Rule Parliament in 
England to deal with English affairs? It might 
then be practicable to constitute a new Imperial Par- 
liament composed of representatives from England, 
Ireland and Wales and the several colonies and 
dependencies desiring to be represented in it, or to 
whom it would be desirablé to grant representation. 
The colonies possess at present their own Parlia- 
liaments, which legislate on their own particular 
concerns, in respect of which they would not tolerato 
interference on the part of England. These colonies, 
as matters stand at present, haye no desire to be 
represented in a Parliament in which they might be 
called upon to legislate on matters in which they 
have no special or direct interest, but they would not 
have the same objection to forming part of an 
assembly whose sole function it would be to deal 
with Imperial affairs. To such an assembly India 
might well claim the privilege of sending representa- 
tives, without laying itself open to the objection 
that might with good reason be put forward 
by the English people against allowing foreigners— 
as they sometimes misname their Indian fellow- 
subjects—with an imperfect knowledge of their 
needs, habits and customs, to legislate on their 
domestic affairs. 

When snch a Parliament could be constituted is 
for the future to decide. Meantime it is due to the 
British nation to acknowledge the generosity of 
which they have given two notable instances within 
the last few years. They have shown that they are 
above race prejudices in this matter, and that they 
are prepared to elect as their own representatives in 
the House of Commons Indians who have taken up 
their residence in England, or frequently visit Eng- 
land, and are conversant with English desires amd 
aims—for I take it that, but for the general revulsion 
of fecling in favour of the “ Unionists,” Mr. W. O. 
Bonnerjee wonld have been elected last summer by 
the Liberals at Barrow, as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
was olected in 1892 by the Liberals of Central Fins- 
bury. What wo ought, therefore, at present to look 
forward to is the chance of Indians of education and 
position settling down in England, and being selected 
as candidates for British constituencies. To such 
candidates it is the duty of all who are interested in 
the progress of India ta lend hearty support—pro- 
vided always that they come to England fortified 
with credentials showing that they possess the con- 


fidence of the people of India. REE 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 

When Sir W. Wedderburn rose to move the 
adjournment of the House of Commons on May 18, 
in order to call attention to Lord G. Hamiltons 
recent re-arrangement of the Indian cotton duties, 
ho was supported bya large number of members. 
The whole of the Opposition, except the Front 
Bench, rose in their places. 


It is not usual for the Front Bonch to support 
a motion for adjournment, but Mr. T. Shaw, the 
late Solicitor-General for Scotland, acted on this 
occasion with the rank and file of the Liberal party. 
It was remarked that not even a solitary Ministeralist 
joined in the effort to secure a hearing for the com- 
plaints of India. 

Sir W. Wedderburn rose from the top corner seat 
of the second bench below the gangway. On the 
bench behind him were Mr. John Dillon and Mr. 
Michael Davitt, and on the bench before him, Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. Labouchere. There was, 
except on the Front Benches, a fairly good attend- 
ance of members throughout the debate. Sir Henry 
Fowler’s speech, which provoked much angry com- 
ment among Liberal members, afforded Mr. Balfour 
an excuse for moving the closure, and the Speaker 
an excuse for suggesting that the motion should 
forthwith be withdrawn. 


The present Government, as Sir W. Harcourt 
says, lives upon closure. But the responsibility in 
this instanco lay chiefly with Sir H. Fowler who, 
after a consultation with Lord George Hamilton 
behind the Speaker’s chair, deliberately and vehe- 
mently attacked a motion which tho fighting 
strength of his party had agreed in supporting. lt 
was certainly an odd position for a Liberal leader 
whose policy had been reversed by his successor. 


The effect of Sir H. Fowler’s intervention was to 
closure many members of the Indian Parliamentary 
Commiittee who were prepared, and had intended, to 
speak. But the discussion was not altogether fruit- 
less. Besides directing public attention to the 
question of the cotton duties, and securing from 
Lord G. Hamilton a promise to produce the minutes 
of members of the India Council, it extracted from 
Mr. Balfour what amounts to an honourable pledge 
that the Indian Budget shall be brought on at a 
time when it can be “adequately” discussed. 


The following are the terms of the motion of 
which Lord George Hamilton has given notice with 
reforence to the expenses of tho Indian troops des- 
patched to the Sudan: “That Her Majesty having 
directed a military expedition of Hor Native forces 
charged upon the revenues of India to be despatched Æ 
to Africa in aid of the Egyptian troops, this House 
consents that the ordinary pay of any troops ee N 
despatched, as well as the ordinary charges ae 
vessels belonging to the Government of L 
may bo employed in this expedition, which 
have been charged upon the resources 
such troops or vessels had remained in | 
or seas Iae shall continue to bo 
Provided that if it shall beco 
the, bodes 205 eRe vi 
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r Native forces, then the expense of raising, main- 
naming, and providing such vessels and forces shall, 
in so far as may not be otherwise provided, be 
repaid out of any moneys which may be provided by 
Parliament for the purposes of the said expedition. 


According to Mr. Balfour’s announcement on the 
‘eve of the Whitsuntide recess, the motion will be 
submitted on Thursday, June 4th. Notice has been 
given of the following amendments :— 


Mr. John Morley: 

Line 2, leave out all af 
pedient that any portion 
that is being despatched ; 
whether ordinary charges or extraordinary, 
upon the revenues of India.” 

Mr. Buchanan: 

Line 2, leave out all after “That,” and insert ‘in the 
«opinion of this House, no part of the cost of the troops in 
Africa in aid of Egyptian troops should be charged upon the 
revenues of India.’’ 

Mr. Maclean: 

Line 4, leave out all after ‘‘troops,’’ and insert “this House 
is of opinion that no portion expenses, ordinary or extra- 
-ordinary, of the troops employed in this expedition should, 
«during their absence from India, be charged upon the Indian 
sreyenues.”” 

The question would probably have been raised on 

‘a motion for adjournment before the Whitsuntide 
recess, had not Mr. Sydney Gedge, on May 13th, 
Given notice of a “blocking” motion. He has 
‘undertaken, on an early day, “to call attention to 
‘the action of the Government in employing Indian 
troops in the Sudan ; and to move a resolution.” 
“Mr. Sydney Gedge’s interest in India is a somewhat 
nga quantity. But he was able, by employing 
the forms of the House, to prevent discussion of the 
‘question, and therefore—whether intentionally, or 
not—to accommodate the Government. 


Pe oiy geo unced that “ the Queen has been 
7 ed to approve the appointment of Mr. Hunger- 
oa Tudor Boddam, barrister-at-law, to be a Judge 
‘of the High Court at Madras, in the place of Mr. 


aoee Arthur Parker, who has been permitted to 


The list of birthday honours published on May 20th 
poteined the announcement that Her Majesty had 
íl een pleased to direct that Professor Max Müller be 
y - sworn a member of the Privy Council. 


i _ Professor Max Miiller, is well known as a di 
: r - a > 5 d z 
| or philological and Oriental scholar. Hehe 
Born eee elm Müller, the German poet, and was 
Pa ean m 1823. He studied in Berlin, 
EAN aris, and in 1846 he came to England to 
-at the East India House and the Bod- 


He was on the poi i 

Cerat a on the point of returning to 
Minister in L eee s 
East India Cae 


ter “That,” and insert “it is inex- 
of the charges of the Indian force 
to Africa in aid of Egyptian troops, 
should be imposed 


first edition of t 


ord. He was elected Taylorian 


ondon, persuaded him to stay, and the ` 


fessor who has been elected to the dignity o o 

Councillor while still in the active ae Ot 
duties of his Chair in the University. In 1871 Bio 
late Mr. Montagu Bernard, who was Chichele P ® 
fessor of International Law at Oxford, was, on He 
return from Washington, where he had gone ag 9 is 
of the High Commissioners for the settlement of the 
“Alabama claims,” sworn of the Privy Council he 
recognition of his learning and public services, in 


Among the birthday honours the dignity of Kni 
hood was conferred upon the Hon, Geore nase 
Parker, late Judge of the High Court, Madyas: 
The following promotions and appointments were 
announced from the India Office:—To be Knight 
Commanders of the Most Exalted Order of the Riad 
of India—William Erskine Ward, O.S.I., Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, and Brigade-Surgeon- 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Swaine Lethbridge, M.D 
C.S.I.; to be a Companion, James Fairbairn Finlay, 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Finance 
and Commerce Department; to be Companions of 
the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire— 
Henry O'Connell Cardozo, Superintendent of Revenue 
Survey, Madras; Brigade - Surgeon - Lieutenant- 
Colonel Benjamin Franklin; Thomas Higham, Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab in the Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch ; Major John Shakespear, D.S.O., Leinster 
Regiment; Sardar Ratan Singh, President of the 
Council of Regency of the Jind State; Raja Bhup 
Indra Bikram Singh, of Piagpur; Major (Honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonel) James Jobn Macleod, Officiating 
Commandant Behar Light Horse; Captain Norman 
Franks ; Arthur Henry Plunkett; and Rao Bahadur 
Chunilal Venilal. 


The popularity of the Empire of India Exhibition, 
the most attractive of the many exhibitions held at 
Earl’s Court, was by no means exhausted when its 
doors were closed last autumn, and it is not sur- 
prising that its principal features have been pre- 
served in the Empire of India and Ceylon Exhibition, 
opened to the public on May 9th. The ingenuity of 
Mr. Imre Kiralfy has also provided new features, 
which promise to make “India and Ceylon” even 
more successful than its predecessor. Chief among 
these is a fine panorama of ancient Rome, which had 
already been exhibited at some of the principal 
cities on the Continent. The canvas measures 349 
feet in circumference, and is 50 feet high. The scen® 
realistic as a living picture, represents the Eternal 
City as it appeared in a.n. 312, when Constantine 
made his triumphal entry. Craftsmen from various 
parts of the Indian Empire, from the Himalaya to 
the Point de Galle, are located in the ‘Indian City,” 
and the little workshops which line the streets at- 
tract crowds of sightseers curious to observe the 
Primitive tools of the Indian or Cingalese artificer 
and ready to marvel at his patient skill. Towering 
above the “City” is the “Great Wheel—distinctly 
a product of Western ideas. The educational side 
of the exhibition is represented also by collections 0 
curiosities and the like from Northern India, Nepa’ 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. The exhibition 
will doubtless prove to be one of the chief attraction® 
of the summer season in London. a: 
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THE PREDOMINANT PARTNER. 


« Her Majesty’s Government propose that the ordinary pay 
cand allowances of the Indian native troops under orders for 
‘Suakin should continue to be borne by the revenues of India.” 
— Lord G. Ha{xırrox, May 15th, 1896. 

« T havo been able, with the assistance of the Indian Govern- 
ment, to come to a solution the equity of which no human 
ibeing can dispute. It has been accepted in Lancashire, and, so 
‘far as I know, whatever agitation there was in India has alto- 
‘gether died out.’’—Lord Q. Haauzrox on the Cotton Duties, 


“May 18th, 1896. 

“Every member of this House, whether elected by an 
English, or by a Scotch, or by an Irish constituency, 1s a 
member for India.’’—Sir H. H. Fowrer, February 21st, 1895. 
Tuar Parliamentary Report issued with the present 
number of Inpra illustrates, with almost dramatic 
completeness, one of the gravest dangers which exist 
side by side with the undoubted and manifold bene- 
fits of British rule in India. It is the danger that 
India should at times be governed, or, at any rate, 
seem to be governed, not in the interests of India 
(which has no votes), but in the interests of the 
United Kingdom (which has). On May 18th Sir 
W. Wedderburn moved the adjournment of the 
House of Commons in order to show how that Lord 
‘George Hamilton’s recent re-arrangement of the 
Indian cotton duties—a re-arrangement suggested 
by Lancashire and eminently satisfactory to Lanca- 
shire—had increased the burdens of Indian tax- 
payers, and especially of the poorest classes. The 
motion was withdrawn under threat of the closure. 
Lord George Hamiltor refused to accede 


degree to the unanimous request of public opinion 
in India. Meantime, on May lith and subse- 
quent days, he and his colleagues had been 
engaged in evading questions as to the expenses 
of the Indian troops who have been despatched 
to the Sudan by the British Government. After 
a good deal of ambiguity and procrastination, it 
was at last admitted that the poverty-stricken 
taxpayers of India would be required to pay the 
ordinary expenses of the troops whose services had 
been borrowed by her prosperous rulers. To com- 
plete the story, and the moral, we have only to 
reflect that the cotton duties were re-imposed on 
account of the financial difficulties of the Government 
of India, and that those financial difficulties were un- 
doubtedly due chiefly to extravagant military ex- 
penditure. That isto say, (1) we impose an excessive 
military establishment and a “forward” frontier 
policy upon the taxpayers of India; (2) we sanction 
the re-imposition of cotton duties in order to save 
their Government, impoverished by our military 
schemes and methods, from open insolvency; (3) at 
the bidding of Lancashire we readjust the cotton 
duties in a way which excites vehement and wide- 
spread indignation in India ; and then (4) we calmly 
borrow Indian troops, at the expense of the Indian 
revenues, to conduct our military operations in the 
Sudan. And yet, in the beautiful words of Sir 
Henry Fowler, every member of the House of Com- 
mons is a member for India! 

The proceedings of the Government with reference 
to the Indian troops have, as will be seen from the 
extracts printed on another page, provoked much 
unfavourable comment in English newspapers. What 
sort of comment are they likely to produce in India? 
A telegram dated Simla, May 10th, briefly announced 
that native troops were to be sent to Suakin for 
garrison duty. On the following day, and again on — 
May 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 18th, and 19th questions 
on the subject were addressed to various members: of 
the Government, and the several answers vouchsafed 
to them betrayed a really alarming degree of care- 
lessness, and even levity, in dealing with a grave 
Imperial question. The Government, it would seem, 
had not deemed the matter to be worth serious dis- 
cussion. Lord George Hamilton airily informed Mr. 
Morley that the expenses of the Indian troops would 
be divided between the British Government and the 
Government of India. The words were no sooner 
out of his mouth than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer warned Mr. Labouchere that it would, 
nevertheless, be wrong to infer that the expenses — 
wore not to be borne by the Egyptian Government. — 
Mr. Balfour added that they would be divided 
between the three Governments. On the importan 
constitutional question whether a resolution to 
permit the employment of the troops would 
submitted to Parliament, there was a simil: 
of impromptu opinions. Lord George Hi 
who might have been expected to know sor 
of the Act of 1858, declared that such a 
was unnecessary. Sir Michael Hick 
to think it was necessary. Finally, M 
the House to understand th: 
submitted as a matt ‘0 
í on 


question needs only to be stated, 
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nment had evidently decided at some date prior 
oe 10th to employ Pain troops 1 the Sudan. 
But it had not taken Parliament into its confidence, 
and when private members asked questions the 
answers only revealed the uncertainty or the 
nescience of the Cabinet. Even when the Govern- 
ment had undertaken to submit the necessary 
resolution, Mr. Balfour, who is one of the most 
casual of men, seemed to think that it might suitably 
be used as a mere lever to expedite discussion on the 
Acricultural Rating Bill. It was ultimately post- 
poned until the House re-assembles after the 
Whitsuntide recess and, according to Mr. Balfour’s 
latest forecast, the resolution, of which Lord George 
Hamilton has given notice, will be discussed on 
Thursday, June 4th. The indifference with which 
Ministers were prepared to over-ride the law and to 
ignore precedent is characteristic of the temper in 
which they have borrowed the troops. ‘The pity 
of it is that there îs a precedent for borrowing 
Indian troops at the expense of India. In New 
Zealand in 1860 and 1861, in the Abyssinian expe- 
dition of 1867, in the Perak expedition of 1875, in 
Afghanistan in 1878, in Egypt in 1882, and in tho 
Sudan in 1885, the predominant partner compelled 
a loan on these inequitable terms, which, it goes 
without saying, are never conceded in the converse 
caso. In all these cases except two India was 
required to pay the ordinary expenses of the 
borrowed troops. Tho exceptions were in 1878 and 
in 1882 when India defrayed the whole cost of the 
operations, receiving, however, a grant of £5,000,000 
in the first case and of £500,000 in the second. 
There are, however, two further exceptional cases of 
a more creditable type. When we borrowed Indian 
troops for the China expedition in 1859-60, and for 
Malta in 1878, we were handsome enough to pay 
the bill. It would be interesting to know, and the 
Government ought to be asked, on what principle, 
if any, the differentiation is made. The question 
can, as it happens, be put without reference to com- 
paratively ancient history. Lord George Hamilton 
announced in almost one and the same breath on 
May 15th that India would bear no charge for the 
troops borrowed for Mombasa, though she would be 
required to pay the ordinary expenses of the troops 
borrowed for the Sudan. Where does the difference 
come in? Is it all a matter of caprice, or is the 
naan ping upon an intelligible, though inscruta- 
, ? 
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it, according to Lord Salis- 
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employed it would have to e eee wero seriously 


wo had sent out an equal 


England to do the same ; 
thought of placing their o cce To 


Soen to be preposterous. Yet t 


Cabinet is not essentially different. - The taxpayers 
of India maintain their enormous army on the 
ground, or the theory, that it is necessary for their 
protection. When we borrow a portion of that Pro- 
tection, and thereby reduce it, the really equitable 
course would bo not only to pay all the expenses of the 
borrowed portion, but also to compensate India foy 
the temporary loss. The truth is that the thing dogg 
not admit of argument. When British troops are 
sent to India their expenses, from the moment of 
embarkation, are paid by India. More than that 
India, as Mr. Hanbury has more than once re 
marked with something very like indignation, pays a 
heavy annual contribution to the War Office on account 
of the training of recruits in the United Kingdom, 
Some admirers of the Government approve its present 
proposal on the ground that, as they say, India does 
not pay for the British Fleet. Yet it is notorious 
that India pays, and pays heavily, for every vessel 
which human ingenuity can assign to her share, 
Considerations like these are, we may be very sure, 
present to the minds of educated Indians, and, to put 
it mildly, are not exactly conducive to gratitude 
or respect. The Simla correspondent of the Zines, 
who is not likely to be accused of excessive sympathy 
with Indian opinion, telegraphed on May 21st that 
a strong feeling prevailed that the pay and allow- 
ances of troops withdrawn from India for service 
which in no way concerned India should be borne 
by the Home Government. “India loses the services 
‘* of her regiments temporarily. She will have to pay 
‘“‘the pensions of Sepoys who die. She does not 
“benefit in the least by the expedition into the 
“Sudan, and she can ill afford to weaken the 
“garrison now that heavier responsibilities have 
“ been incurred by the occupation of an advanced 
“strategic position at Chitral and in other parts of 
“of the North-West frontier.” Precisely, and the 
Simla correspondent of the Zimes, might have added 
that the occupation of those advanced strategic 
positions was, and is, a costly business undertaken 
by Englishmen in defiance of the Indian taxpayer, 
but at their expense. One thing is certain. An 
incident like the present is not regarded in 
India as the result of reasoned debate. It is regarded 
with bitterness as a mere exercise of superior an 
selfish force, and, therefore, it strikes at the roots of 
popular loyalty and British authority. The com- 
pulsory loan of Indian troops for the Sudan suggests 
many questions much larger than itself. The writer 
of “Indian Affairs” in the Zimes, who believes that 
the decision now to be given ‘may do more than 
“ any other action taken by the British Parliament 
‘ since the mutiny of 1857 to confizm or to shake 
“the loyalty of India,” points out that in tropical 
and sub-tropical Africa the employment of Indian 
troops may become a permanent necessity. But 
that is not the whole of the matter. Tho contention 
of educated Indians is that, in-very many importa 
departments of Indian administration and policy, 
India—to employ Lord Salisbury’s expressive ter™ 
is “bled” for the benefit of the United Kingdom: 

t is greatly to bo regretted that our Governme? 
should lend colour to this accusation : 


‘í Pudet hag opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, ae potuisse refelli.”” 
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LORD G. HAMILTON’S DEFENCE. 


Lord George Hamilton’s reply to the Memorial of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee touching the 
re-arrangement of the cotton duties, and his defence 
of the existing imposts in the House of Commons on 
May 18th, are specimens of reasoning well worthy of 
the cause they are intended to serve. Tho argument 
from protection which has been so frequently com- 
bated is again paraded ag an excuse for the trans- 
ference of the duties from yarns to manufactured 
goods. “It was considered,” Lord G. Hamilton says, 
“that the best way of relieving the trade (Indian as 
«& well as foreign) from artificial restrictions, and of 
“ excluding all semblance of protection, would be to 
‘© make all yarns altogether free of duty and to place 
“ a duty on all woven goods.” The proposal sounds 
plausible. But its fallacious character becomes 
evident at once on examination. The semblance of 
protection—an appropriate term—here alluded to is 
obviously the one and a half per cent. which, 
Lancashire manufacturers stated, was saved by the 
Indian mills in paying duty on yarns instead of on 
manufactured goods. When the tax on machinery 
and other necessities of manufacture is estimated it 
will be found, as Mr. Hume and others have 
pointed out, that this small margin, this semblance 
of protection, is reduced to vanishing point. More- 
over by the new duty on manfactured goods the hand- 
looms as against the power-looms must secure at least 
the samo degree of protection as that which Indian 
looms secured against Lancashire looms under the 
previous system. But “Lord George Hamilton does 
“not share the expectation that the 3} per cent. 
‘¢ duty on mill-woven goods will enable hand-looms 
“+o compete successfully with power-mills or to 
‘‘yeduce the demand for mill-made cloth.” And in 
this question, unfortunately, Lord George Hamilton’s 
will is law. But it would be interesting to learn 
whether he considers this opinion consistent with the 
viow that the ‘‘semblance of protection” afforded by 
tho old duties could enable Indian mills to compete 
successfully with old-established and more efficient 
Lancashire looms. But, ho argues, though “the 
“ difference was not very substantial, there was 
“theoretically a case for protection.” Why should 
ho then be so eagor to avoid all appearance of evil 
when the interests of Lancashire are threatened, yet 
insist that before an Indian grievance is remedied it 
should be proved by practical experience to be 
eapable of working serious mischief ? It surely 
néeds no very highly developed sense of equity to 
porceive the injustice of basing all one’s constructive 
arguments on practice and all one’s destructive argu- 
monts on theory,.or vice versa, in such a way as to gain 
on both aspects of the discussion the benefit of any dis- 
crepancy which may exist between theory and fact. 

The sentiment about freeing the foreign trado 
from artificial restrictions by removing the duty 
from yarns is intended to tickle tho ears of Free 
Traders. But its value cannot be estimated by its 
conformity with the absolute standard of economic 


4ruth. It must bo tested by reference solely to the 


arrangement which it superseded. By that arrange- 
ment yarns below 20’s wore exempt from duty. 
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Now it has never been disputed that Indian cotton 
is utterly unsuited for yarns of higher counts, and 
so the exemption of yarns of lower counts left India’s 
export trade of yarns unfettered. How, then, does 
the supersession of the previous arrangement improve 
matters? It will hardly be contended that India 
can re-export to Eastern markets the higher counts 
imported from Lancashire and compete with direct 
exports from Lancashire to the Hast. On no other 
supposition can the change be reasonably asserted to 
have benefited India. The true reason for the 
revision of the tax must be sought not in economic 
but in political considerations. On this point the 
manufacturers of India, whom Sir J. Leng quoted, 
shrewdly divined tho truth. ‘The vote of the Lanca- 
shire members, combined to claim exemption from 
the impost levied on all other exporters to India, was 
sufficient to shake eyen the present Tory position. 
On the other hand, it was found impossible in view 
of India’s financial difficulties to fulfil the promises 
of repeal held out by the Tory party before the 
General Election. Accordingly, this compromise 
between necessity and injustice was devised, whereby 
a sop was given to Lancashire and the loss to the 
Indian Budget covered by increasing the extent of 
the incidence of the tax, so as to make it include 
even the clothes of the very poorest. And this 
offspring of Lord George Hamilton’s ingenuity has 
actually received the patronage of Sir Henry Fowler, 
who quoted the speech of the Financo Minister to 
the effect that the mass of the Indian population would 
not be called upon to contribute more than half an 
anna on the ayerage to the new duties, and the very 
poorest classes probably not more than a pie and 
a-half. ‘To speak of this as oppressive taxation,” 
runs the quotation, “is a misuse of words.” Surely 
Sir Henry Fowler has in his youth heard of the 
fallacy called sorites, and read of Horace’s ruentis 
acervi. Or does he not grasp the fact that when the 
breaking strain of a bar is reached the addition of 
an ounce will produce an effect apparently quite 
disproportionate to the weight of the addition. Itis 
impossible to credit him with such ignorance. We 
can only marvel at his support of a position which 
necessitates such subterfuges. 

Less subtle and not less absurd is Lord George 
Hamilton’s attempt to refute the contention that the 
3} per cent. duties involve the infliction of hardship 
on the poorest class. His argument is happily 
described by Sir W. Wedderburn as fantastic. ‘So 
“ far as Lord George Hamilton is aware thore is no 
‘ ground for believing that cotton goods woven 
“ from yarns of 20’s and under are used exclusively 
“or noarly exclusively by the poorest classes, 
“ although it is undoubtedly the case that in India, 
“ag in many other countries, the majority of the 
“population are poor.’ To take this fantastic 
argument in detail, in the first placa there is an 
ambiguity in the use of the words “are used ex- 
“ clusively or nearly exclusively.’ If this means _ 
that the lowest counts are used by others than the 
poorest classes, the assertion is no doubt tri e, but 
absolutely beside the question, If on tho other 
hand it means that tho poorest classes do not confine 
themselves, or nearly confine themselves, to the 
use of the lowest counts, the assertion affects the 
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point at issue, indeed, but is a palpable mis-statement. 


asa “ht 
: cond part of the apologia is at first sig 
mea the Prion expression of a stupid ae 
Yet even this has its place in, the tissue of fals 
arguments and insinuations which has been oe 
round the question with the effect, if not the 
intention, of obscuring it. The term ‘poor 18 one 
that requires definition, and one that is porey 
relative. No doubt the mass of the population all 
tho world over is poor. But can any civilised pount y 
show an average income per head so low as the 
average income of the natives of India! Can any 
country in the whole world show a class of labourers 
so highly taxed in proportion to their income as the 
Indian rayat? Unless these two conditions are 
fulfilled, and it is further postulated that the aim of 
the Indian Government should be not to reach in 
its administration the highest standard of comfort 
for the people, but merely not to fall much below 
the lowest, the implied argument is as valueless as 
the rest. Lord George Hamilton would hardly 
confess to himself that he would be satisfied with 
a success so ignoble. Yet he resorts to arguments 
which inyolye such inferences merely in order to 
defend the amazing scheme which, by a crowning 
petitio principii, he describes as ‘the equitable 
“ arrangement recently arrived at in connexion with 
“ these duties.” 


STATE LANDLORDISM IN MADRAS. 


We desire to bring to the notice of all who are 
interested in the real facts of Indian Administration 
being laid before the publicat home the perfunctory, 
not to say supercilious, manner in which questions 
put in Parliament with regard to such facts are 
answered by the Secretary of State. It will be 
remembered that on March 19th last Sir W. Wedder- 
burn, on behalf of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, put certain questions to the Secretary of State 
for India, in which, after enquiries whether certain 
statistics with regard to evictions of tenants of the 
State, the sale of property of such tenants for much 
less than its real value, the large area of waste land, 


f 
TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF EVICTIONS, ETC, 


etc and the delay for over three years of 
Government of Madras in replying to a refere 
the subject, were correct or not, he was asked 
whether he would cause special enquiry to be made 
with a view to an improved system of land revenue. 
assessment and collection in the Madras Presideng 
Lord G. Hamilton’s answer was that he could noi 
trace any reference to Madras evictions in Sir R. 
Temple’s speech on the Indian Budget in 1892, a 
matter that had also been alluded to in Sir wW. 
Wedderburn’s questions. Was it for the purpose of 
throwing dust into people’s eyes that he did not 
notice the fact of Sir R. Temple's having referred to. 
those evictions in 1894, if he did not in 1899? 
acknowledging that his predecessor (he did not say 
which predecessor, or that this was in the beginning 
of 1893) had asked the Government of Madras io. 
report whether some improvement could not be ip. 
troduced in the method of dealing with land revenue 
defaulters, he stated that that Government wag 
considering the matter and hoped to report shortly, 
but he omitted to state that its promise to report 
was made fully a year and a-half ago. He went on 
to say that he had been able to identify some of the 
figures in the reports of the Madras Revenue Board, 
but that others appeared to be incorrect, and he 
would not trouble the House with remarks on all 
the figures quoted in the question. With regard to 
the correctness, we have explained on a former 
occasion that the only mistakes were made by tle 
printers of the Parliamentary Papers in substituting 
5 for 8 in two places, the substance of the questions 
being unchanged. 

Now, the gist of the whole matter lay in the details 
of those very figures, which went to prove the evils 
of a system under which, for the realisation of the 
land revenue, thousands of the tenants of the State 
were annually evicted from their lands, having to 
pay interest on overdue instalments in addition to 
charges for process fees. These figures, taken from the 
official returns, showed that their property, personal 
as well as real, was put up to auction and sold for 
far less than its value, that of the real property thus 
put up for sale, a very large proportion had to be 
bought in on account of Government by the revenue 
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authorities for want of bidders at the sales, and that 
in consequence of this system nearly 34 millions of 
acres of assessed land were lying waste. To say the 
least of it, was it a statesmanlike proceeding to throw 
the public off the scent of the real object of Sir W. 
Wedderburn’s interrogatories, viz, to expose the 
radical defects of the Madras land revenue system ? 
We should rather like to know whether the Secretary 
of State was personally responsible in this matter, or 
whether his words were put into his mouth by his 
secretary in the revenue department. He concluded 
his remarks by saying that the number of evictions 
had fallen from 130,714 in 1883 to 10,115 in 1890. 
Was it for the purpose of still further throwing dust 
into the public eye that he omitted to notice the 
figures in the second portion of Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
question, which proved that in the three subsequent 
years the evictions had increased by over 4,000? 

As the correctness of the figures in the question 
had been impugned, Sir W. Wedderburn called for a 
Parliamentary return, embodying substantially all 
that he had already given. After delaying to accede 
to the request for this return for about a month, 
Lord G. Hamilton stated in the House of Commons 
that reference would have to be made to Madras 
before the tigures could be made up. That this is 
not the case, our readers will bə satisfied by an 
inspection of the accompanying statement, prepared 
from the official records of the India Office and the 
Indian Statistical Abstract, containing the actual 
figures asked for in the return. The public may 
judge for themselves whether a deliberate attempt 
has not been made to postpone, if not, in view of 
the dilatoriness of the Madras Government, to stifle 
enquiry. 


MONEY AND THE MOVEMENT OF PRICES.’ 


The issue of 1768 publications on the monetary 
question between 1871 and 1891—these are the 
figures given in Dr. Soetbeer’s bibliography—is a 
curious indication of the interest felt in the subject 
and of the diversity of opiniun that it provokes. Ii 
all writers were as lucid, and all statisticians as 
impartial as Mr. Price, the old taunt which makes 
“statistics”? a superlative of which “lies” and 
« —— lies” ave only the positive and comparative, 
would lose its significance, and we should be brought 
nearer the solution of some difficult problems. Mr. 
Price is not in a hurry to prove too much. He 
understands that the economist really achieves more 
by being careful to lay sound foundations for others 
to build upon than by attempting to raise an im 
posing structure himself. It is not easy to pass such 
a selt-denying ordinance, and, when you have suc- 
ceeded, it is not pleasant to find that you are ealled 
‘‘academic”” in consequence, and accused of having 
more interest in abstractions than in your fellow- 
men. No little honour is due to those who deliber- 
ately set themselves to 4 task, of which few can 


1 «Money and its Relations to Prices: being an Inquiry 
into the Causes, Measurement and Effects of Changes in 
General Prices.” By L. L. Parce, Fellow of Oriel College, 


Oxford. (London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 


appreciate the magnitude or the usefulness, for the 
sake of the greater ultimate good. 

The present little work is the revised form of six 
lectures delivered by Mr. Price last year as New- 
march Lecturer in Statistics at University College, 
London. Its object is to determine precisely what 
the labours of economists have so far proved as to 
the connexion between the supply of the precious 
metals and the rise and fall of general prices. That 
money is not an absolute standard of value, but is 
itself liable to fluctuations, is a truth less likely to 
be forgotten now than formerly; the growing diver- 
gence between the values of silver and gold, in 
recent years, has made it abundantly clear. The 
first chapter describes the attempts made by econo- 
mists to obtain a more stable standard for the 
measurement of prices—the ‘‘index numbers ” of the 
Economist newspaper, of Mr. Palgrave, Sir R. Giffen, 
Mr. Sauerbeck and Dr. Soetbeer. The second chapter 
discusses the effect of rising and falling prices on 
landlords, workmen and employers. The influence 
of imagination on trade is incidentally shown—* a 
rise of prices quickens the pace and a fall relaxes 
the energy”; and the influence of that vis inertiae; 
which retards the effect of changing prices upon 
wages. Chapter III. investigates the rise of prices 
consequent on the discovery of America. Prices in 
England rose from 200 to 300 per cent. in the 
century that followed. But the question is compli- 
cated by the debasement of the currency, which, 
whilst it tended of itself to increase prices, retarded 
the influx of the precious metals into England. 
Chapters LY., V., VI. trace the monetary record of 
the present century. Here statistics are much fuller, 
but this very fulness is often bewildering, and the 
complications of cause and effect are enormously: 
greater. “The growth of industry and commerce, 
and the interruptions of that growth, the consump- 
tion of the metals in the arts, and the drain to the 
East, are facts of importance, and admit of rough | 
approximate measurement. But the war with France : 
is a factor in the movement of prices, which caunot 4 


be neglected; and the suspension of specie pay- t 
ments is an element of the situation, on the precise j 3 
character and consequences of which an interminablo Siu 
dispute has raged” (p. 105). The difficulties, of 
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course, become greater as the end of the present 
century is reached. Certain points, however, are 
clear—e.g., the index numbers of different statisti- 
cians agree remarkably in proving a great fall of 
prices since 1873, and the dislocation of the ratio 
between silver and gold by the suspension of the freo ar 
coinage of silver in the Latin states is an admitted 
fact. As to tho effect of the disturbance of this 
ratio on trade between England and India, Mr. Price 
remarks :— i ‘3 
“Jt was inevitable that either silver prices should rise : 
India or gold prices fallin England. Some expectations were 
entertained that the adjustment would be effected by t 
former process; but there were a priori reasons for nking 
this unlikely, and the evidence of actual experience 
firmed these reasons. Prices in an Oriental count 
custom is powerful, and the spirit of business 
inelastic, are rigid when compared with th 
and constant stir of the industrial and com 
Western Europe. If, therefore, a read 
prices becomes inevitable, it is more likel 
country, where the vis inertiae resist 
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ili j tual experi- 
i riori ability has been confirmed by actual expert 
es nil ate ite in India, which were silver prices, 
had not risen ; and prices in England, which were gold prices, 
‘had fallen.” EEE 
? Aare Penne 

Mr. Price’s general conclusion is that “1 
possible to doubt that the fall of prices shown by 
the index number is connected with monetary 
changes,” and that this fall of prices has operated 
+o some extent as a check to material prosperity. 
The whole book bears evidence of the most careful 
research and of the writer’s earnest endeavour after 


strici impartiality. 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 


“INDIA MUST BE BLED.” 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We discuss elsewhere the proposal of the British 
Government to charge upon the Indian revenues the 
“ordinary” expenses of Indian troops despatched 
to the Sudan. The subject has attracted a good deal 
of attention—and, on the whole, remarkably friendly 
attention—in the British press. We give below a 
series of typical opinions which will doubtless be 
read with interest in India. 


‘CA Grave INJUSTICE.” 


The Daily News wrote on May 13th:—The ques- 
tions put and the answers given in the House of 
Commons yesterday on the employment of Indian 
troops in the Sudan are a curious study. They show, 
in the first place, that thero has been little or no 
communication between Cabinet Ministers on a very 
serious subject, and, in the second place, that Mr. 
Balfour will not listen to his colleagues when he is 
sitting on the same bench with them. Sir Charles 
Dilke asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the necessary motion would be made in the House 
for authority to charge the expenses of this force 
upon the revenues of India. Lord George Hamilton 
replied in vague language, which was understood to 
mean that in his valuable opinion no such Parlia- 
mentary sanction would be required. Sir Charles 
Dilko reminded him that a directly opposite opinion 
had been expressed eleven years ago by the late 
Mr, Cross, then Under-Secretary for Indi 


porge Hamilton, He 
the revenues of India the F ° Were any charge upon 
Sad Bonnie a day for the ong, ae oad 
$ h: th tho j Be! observed, ig equally ae al 
whether the draft upon India’s re omen ee 


from the British Exchequer or not. There Will th 
be a full opportunity for discussing the policy lg 


sending these troops, and the objects for whi 7 0 
are sont. Perhaps, before that time, the Cane 


will have met, and arrived at some understandin 

But if the people of India are made to pay for ae 
expedition, or for any part of it, a grave inva 
will be inflicted upon them. ce 


“ AN OUTRAGE.” 


The Daily Chronicle (May 12th) wrote :—The nev. 
that Indian troops are to occupy Suakin looks ves 
different from two different points of view, Since 
we are plunged into this expedition—this War, we 
may say—it is obviously desirable that it should bg 
brought to a successful close as quickly, as efficiently 
as cheaply as possible, and with the least Sacrifice of 
life. Therefore, since Indian troops are much bettor 
fitted to act in theo climate of the Red Sea than 
British troops, and since they can be ready for 
despatch in a week, and are not required elsewhere 
at the present time, it seems wise, from the mere 
military point of view, to employ them. But to 
place the extra expense of their co-operation upon 
India would be an outrage. We certainly under- 
stood that the Government had already stated that 
the cost of the Sudan war would be borne by Egypt, 
Tf not, then certainly the Imperial Government must 
pay for it. India is only concerned with Egypt as 
the Cape, the Australian colonies, and the Far 
Eastern colonies are concerned, and if India should 
pay, then Australia and Hong Kong should also 
bear a direct share. Which is absurd. The British 
Government has undertaken the war, and the British 
taxpayer will have to pay every bill that Egypt 
leaves unpaid. 


(í SPONGING on THE INDIGENT TAXPAYERS or Inpa.” 
The Manchester Guardian (May 18th) wroto: The 
Government would do better to say at once whether 
it intends to sponge on the indigent taxpayers of 
India for part of the costs of the Sudan expedition. 
There was more beating about the bush at question 
time in the House of Commons yesterday. Indian 
troops, it is known, are to be used at Suakin. But 
when the Government is asked whether the Indian 
or the Imperial Exchequer is to defray the additional 
expense of their employment outside India, it replies 
that it really does not know. Perhaps the British 
taxpayer will pay, perhaps the Indian, perhaps the 
Egyptian. It is equally discreditable to the Govern: 
ment whether this ignorance of its own intentions 18 
Sincere or simulated. If it be sincere, then the 
Government really thinks it might be defensible A 
burden the Indian taxpayers with part of the cos 
of an expedition with which India has no more con- 
cern than Australia, and—if all that is rumoured be 
true—far less concern than the British colonies ít 
Africa. To do this would be to adopt the infatuate 
Spanish policy of stimulating disaffection in wea” 
colonial dependencies by extorting money from them 
im relief of home taxation. For if the Indian p 
payor does not pay, then the British taxpayer ™U 
do so. Tho money that Egypt has by her to 
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spent on this adventure must already be almost 
gone, the prospective bill is growing larger every 
day, and it must be footed either by India or by the 
United Kingdom. ‘The former alternative would be 
moro profitable to the Government as the heads of a 
party. If they adopted it they could gratify with a 
serious but comparatively cheap war the diffused 
appetite for national excitement which is the curse of 
the country. But the offence committed against the 
poor and helpless peoples of India would be mon- 
strous. By the elaborate system of ‘‘Home Charges” 
for the Indian army theso peoples are now paying a 
part of the cost of the garrisons of Great Britain 
and Ireland. While the Imperial Government did 
not venture to ask the colonies for a contribution to 
the cost of building the Colonial Office, it made India 
pay the whole cost of the vastly more expensive India 
Office. Even these are not such reliefs from taxation 
as a citizen of this country who keeps up some ideal 
of a duty towards India can accept with complacency. 
But it would be much more humiliating if it wore 
felt that the taxes on the food of millions of half- 
starved peasants in Madras were to be raised in 
order that this rich empire might make new con- 
quests in the interior of Africa for nothing. It is 
only charitable to suppose that the Government has 
already made up its mind not to increase the ordinary 
Indian contribution to the maintenance of the troops 
now to be brought to Suakin. In that caso the 
shilly-shallying of Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Balfour, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach during the 
last two days only indicates a desire to break slowly 
to taxpayers in the United Kingdom tho news that 
the Budget forecast of expenditure was fallacious, 
and ¢hat a heavy bill for warfare in the Sudan will 
probably have to bo paid by new taxation next 
April. 


MINISTERIAL LEVITY AND NESCIENCE. 


The Star (May 14th) wrote :—Tho cross-examina- 
tion of tho Treasury Bench by Mr. Morley, Sir 
Charles Dilko and Mr. Labouchere upon tho ex- 
penses of tho Indian troops in tho Sudan has, at any 
rato, served to show how lightly responsible Ministers 
regard a question which is of vital importance to 
our reputation, and therefore to our authority, in 
India. Lord George Hamilton’s replies, in particular, 
have displayed an ignorance which in any other 
member of the Houso of Commons would have been 
remarkable. Tho question raised is really three- 
fold: (a) Who is going to pay for the Indian troops 
sont-to the Sudan; (b) if India is to bear a part of 
the charge, will the assent of Parliament be duly 
obtained; and (c) will a resolution be submitted to 
Parliament, ovon though no part of the charge is to 
be borne by India? As to (a), Lord George Hamil- 
ton stated categorically on Monday that the expense 
would be apportioned between the Government of 
India and our own Government. Mr. Balfour cor- 
rected him, and explained that the Government of 
Egypt would also contribute a part. As to (e), Lord 
Georgo Hamilton stated, and reiterated the state- 
mont, that if India made no contribution, no resolu- 
tion neod bo submitted. Mr. Balfour has sinco 
corrected him, and admitted, as ho was bound to do, 
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that the precedents are all the other way. As to (b), 
there is no possibility of doubt or misunderstanding. 
It is clearly laid down in the Act of 1858 that, except 
in cases of emergency, Indian troops cannot be em- 
ployed beyond the frontiers of India, at the expense 
of the Indian revenues, without the consent of both 
Houses of Parliament. Unless we are to assume 
that Lord George Hamilton was wrong at every point, 
India will bear a part of the charge. Yet the con- 
sent of Parliament has not been obtained, and the 
subject would not have been brought forward at all 
but for the zeal of members of the Opposition. It 
is now certain that a resolution will be submitted, 
and will, of course, be approved by the Government’s 
machine-made majority. But what in the world has 
India to do with the Sudan, and why in the world 
should her poverty-stricken taxpayers pay a penny, 
or an anna, of the cost? When Lord Salisbury was | 
Secretary of State for India, he said that the most 
effectual way of securing financial justice for India 
was for the House of Commons to be constantly 
watchful on her behalf. The House of Commons 
needs to be constantly watchful of Lord Salisbury, 
who, as Prime Minister, said the other day that the 
Sudan expedition was undertaken in the interests of 
Egypt, while his Government intends that it shall be 
carried on at the expense of India. Unfortunately, 
the precedents are on the side of fleecing India for 
military operations with which she has no concern. 
Here is a catalogue showing the various occasions 
on which the British Government has borrowed 
troops from India :— 
1859-60 .. oe oe 
1860 and 1861 3 
1867 +s 


China Expedition. 
New Zealand. 
Abyssinian Expedition. 


1875 00 ve .. Perak Expedition. 
1878 ar 50 .. Strengthening Malta. 
1878 oo ve .. The Afghan War. 
1882 ae go t Egypt: 

1885 Sudan Expedition. 


The loan of troops would, to begin with, have been 
impossible if we had not imposed upon India an 
army far larger than she needs, and more costly than 
she can afford. But not only has our Government 
compelled the people of India to maintain an ex- 
cessively large army: ib has also compelled them to 
bear the expense of troops removed irom India for 
British operations. In the Afghan War and in the 
Egyptian Expedition the British Government threw 
the whole expense upon India, sayo for a contribu- 
tion of £5,000,000 in one case and £500,000 in the 
other. In the China Expedition and the reinforee- 
ment of Malta we actually had the graco to pay the 
expenses of the troops we had borrowed, but in all 
the other cases, though the troops were moved from 
India, and India was deprived of thoir servic 
India paid tho “ordinary” expenses. ‘There c 
little doubt that, in the present instance, this | 
doscribably shabby policy will bo pursued. Yet 
plume ourselyes—or, rather, Mr. Balfour i 
frionds plume themselves—upon our “ 
and chatter about our “moral influence” i 
What hypocrisy it must all seem, to b 
educated Indian, especially as it is 
the cotton duties that produe 
quiries in this oY ros he 
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j i is wheel. 
s - has put his shoulder to this w 
May a that He will sift the Indian question as 
he has sifted the Irish question ? 


Tre ‘Specrator’? APPROVES. 


ectator of May 16th, in an article upon “The 

Peery Heats of England,” wrote: It is not a 

fortnight since the decision was taken to garrison 

‘Suakin from India, and already the regiments, foot, 

cavalry, artillery, Intelligence Department, engineers, 

and, we doubt not, all materials for telegraphs, if not 

for a short railway, are on their road to the Red Sea. 

A fortnight’s longer notice, and the division could 

have been made an army corps; a month’s, and a 

fully equipped army would have been on board the 

transports. They are among the best troops in the 

world, too—English soldiers annealed by what is 

practically foreign service, and Sikhs who have fought 

‘successfully with Englishmen, and who regard a 

summons to fight in Egypt or Burmah or China as a 

summons to a rollicking adventure, during which 

they can gratify their thirst for fighting and save 

the whole of their regular pay. When it is remem- 

‘bered that the Continent does not perceive accurately 

the limits of our power of recruiting, and does per- 

ceive that there are scarcely any limits to our power 

ite of spending, it is hardly wonderful that it should 
= watch the movements of a State thus armed with a 
-certain sleeplessness of suspicion. The English could 

‘do such terrible things if they would, and they do 

grab so much. We are not writing this because we 

object in any way to the despatch of Indian troops 

to the Red Sea. It is perfectly fair, if we have a 

plan to carry out on the Nile, that our magnificent 

ally, whom we help whenever she is in difficulty, 

should help us in return. India pays for her Army, 

but she does no pay for our Fleet, and it is our 

Fleet and not her Army which saves her from the 

‘invasions which, if we lost the command of the sea, 

3 2 roy at once her commercial 
prosperity and her immunity from internal disorder. 


ion of hunger 
ee volunteers 

ents stepping to 
ment of can paigning, 
18 nonsense to talk of 


that it should succeed in war as it is ours, 
vided there is no conscription, we see no mo 


i or re mor 
objection to calling on her Majesty’s Indian than aa 
her Majesty’s British or Irish subjects to fight on 


her behalf. 


Tue CONSTITUTIONAL Ricur or PARLIAMENT, 


The Manchester Guardian said on May 15th: 4, 
every new step taken in the Sudan enterprise on 
wonders whether the Government is really in ive 
minds about it or whether it is out of policy that it 
speaks with two tongues. _This week it has given a 
fresh exhibition of perplexity or of shuffling, which. 
ever it is to be called. On Monday it was known 
that Indian troops were to be brought to Suakin an 
intention carefully unannounced in the war pro- 
gramme of last March. The Government was at 
once asked who was to pay for them and when the 
usual authorising resolution would be submitted to 
the House. The answers were as ambiguous ag 
Mr. Curzon’s mutually contradictory statements of 
the objects of the expedition itself. As to the 
expenses of the Indian draft, Lord George Hamilton 
said that the apportionment of the cost between the 
Indian and Imperial Exchequers was still under 
consideration. Was it to be understood, then, some- 
body asked, that the expense of these troops was 
not to be borne by the Egyptian Government? 
“No,” Sir Michael Hicks-Beach replied at once; 
“not at all.” So that according to Lord George 
Hamilton the expense is to be divided between India 
and the United Kingdom, and according to Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach it is not to be understood that 
the expense will not be borne by Egypt. Within 
the same five minutes in which these two explana- 
tions were offered, Mr. Balfour offered a third—that 
the expense would be divided between all the three 
Governments. One might suppose that the subject 
of Egypt was tabooed at Cabinet Councils, and that 
Ministers trusted to their ingenuity to knock up 
some sort of Egyptian policy between them after 
coming down to the House. There is the same 
haziness, to say the least of it, in their answers to 
questions about the authorising resolution. One 
member of the Cabinet, it is known, has published 
very strong views on the question. ‘This is the 
Duke of Devonshire. But his colleagues contradict 
him and each other without hesitation. On Monday 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach practically told the Hous® 
that the Act of Parliament required a resolution 
authorising the use of the Indian troops to be sub- 
mitted to the House if the ordinary expenses 0 
those troops when serving outside India were to 9 
charged to the Indian Government. On Tuesday 
Mr. Balfour said that, 

“in point of actual law there was no obligation to have the 
consent of Parliament unless some extra charge was throw2 
upon Indian finance.” 
Now what is to be gathered from all these authori- 
tativo explanations? First, that when India on 
bears the ordinary expense of the use of ind 
troops outside India, the authority of Parliame2 
required for their use, Secondly, 


ment in this instanco is to be divided between the 


z that it 18 m 
required, Thirdly, that the expense of their employ” 
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United Kingdom and India. Fourthly, that it is 
not to be supposed that this expense will not be 
borne by Egypt. Fifthly, that this expense will be 
divided between all three, 

Lord George Hamilton is to make a further state- 
ment to-night, and Mr. Balfour, adhering to his new 
practice of arranging one part of the Session’s work 
so as to bribe the House to scamp another, promised 
that the first Parliamentary day after the Agricul- 
tural Rating Bill had passed the Committee stage 
should be given up to a discussion of the subject. 
By assuming this air of concession Mr. Balfour puts 
| the subject in a false light. It is not a case in which 
- | the Opposition should be left to invite or force a 

discussion. If the Government did not throw all 
precedent aside, Lord George Hamilton would give 
notice to-day of a motion relating to the employment 
of the Indian troops, and it would be discussed 
without a day’s unnecessary delay. The chief case 
in point occurred on July 31st, 1882. Then, as now, 
it had been determined to use Indian troops for 
Egyptian service. It was not yet determined, just 
as it is apparently not yet determined by the present 
Cabinet, in what proportions the Imperial and the 
Indian Exchequer should contribute to the expenses 
of their employment. Nevertheless, the Duke of 
Devonshire, then, of course, Lord Hartington, pro- 
posed a resolution giving the consent of the House 
to the charging of the Indian revenues with some 
undefined contribution to the expenses. The opening 
sentences of the Duke of Devonshire’s speech are 
worth remembering : 

“The purpose,” he said, ‘with which the resolution is 
moved is not mainly, nor yet all, of a financial character, but 
is rather of a political and a constitutional character. The 
necessity of moving this resolution is defined in the 55th 
section of the Act for the Government of India. That section 
has been the subject from time to time of a good deal of con- 
troyersy. But for this section it would be possible—I do not 

j say it would be probable, but it was conceivable—that the 
Government might carry on military operations through the 
agency of the Government of India, by means of the troops 
maintained on the Indian establishment and charged on the 
Indian revenues, without the consent of Parliament at allem 
do not say that such a case is probable, but it is not only to 
prevent such a contingency that the section was framed. It 
also reseryes to Parliament the power of deciding on the ques- 
tion whether, in case of an operation or a policy which has 
been essentially and in principle decided on by Parliament, 
whether such a policy may be carried out by the agency of 
Indian troops, or only by the agency of troops on the British 
establishment.” 

The Duke of Devonshire’s declaration is in letter, 
and still more in spirit, absolutely opposed to Mr. 
Balfour’s. Mr. Balfour treats the resort to Parlia- 
ment for an authorising resolution as a matter of 
merely formal consequence. The Duke of Devon- 
shire enters thoroughly into the meaning of the 
regulating Act, and shows that it was intended not 
merely to control the apportionment of certain mili- 
but to give Parliament the power 
of deciding in what circumstances Indian ae 

o 
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mentioning. It then rë 
statement of the propos 


and tells the House of Commons that this piece of 
neglect on the part of the Government deprives. 
Parliament of its constitutional right to judge of the 
propriety of the use to which Indian troops are 
being put. Finally, Mr. Balfour says in a casual 
fashion that the House will be allowed to discuss 
the matter. He isso good as to say that, since it 
seems to be the custom, the Government will not 
contravene the Act for the Government of India. 
Still it is to be understood that the requirements of 
that Act cannot be satisfied until a party measure for 
the benefit of one class of the Goyernment’s sup- 
porters has been forced through Committee. 

There are two points upon which independent 
members of the House must insist. First, there is 
the point emphasised by the Duke of Devonshire in 
1882. It is the right and duty of Parliament to 
control the émployment of Indian troops outside 
India—not merely to say how the expenses of 
such employment shall be defrayed, but on what 
occasions it shall be permitted. For many years 
our Governments have been sliding into a prac- 
tice of treating the employment of the Indian 
army for foreign servico as a matter in which 
Parliament has no voice or merely a formal voice. 
That was not the intention of the Act and the 
intentions of the Act must be made plain. In 
the second place there must be at least a vigorous 
protest against any inclination on the Government’s 
part to sponge on the Indian taxes for the relief 
of taxpayers at home. In this adventure in the 
Sudan, India has practically no interest whatever. 
It may be said that India is a part of the Empire 
and that every limb has an interest in the body. 
But then Canada has an equal interest, and so has 
New Zealand, and the Cape Colony has in this case 
an interest less remote. Yet the Government would 
never dream of making Canada or Australia or the 
South African colonies contribute to the cost. India 
is brought into the matter simply and solely because 
she contains a standing army that can be used, 
and because from the form of her Government 
that army is practically at the disposal of the 
Cabinet. But the Indian army is there for the good 
of India. It is maintained to protect her from 
foreign invasion and from internal disorder. That 
is the only theory which justifies the imposition of 
its whole cost on the country itself—it keeps India 
safe, and therefore India must pay for it. But now, 
in order that England may prosecute “the reclama 
tion of the Sudan from barbarism” and other 
apostolic schemes with which India has no concern, — 
India is for a time to be deprived of a portion ' 
that force which Anglo-Indian experts constant! 
declare to be the very minimum necessary for her 
safety. Reason and fairness suggest that for sue 
sacrifice she should be paid, not that she s 
herself pay for having to make it. Perfect eq 
lays it down that since India, according — 
accepted theory, only pays for her ar 
ives her protection, she should | s 
for a part of it, duri yI 
rotection ofi 
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5 is suspended so far as this portion is concerne 
atone to all intents and purposes a eae cE 
the ordinary British A paler ed & Boe 
: i t justly charges J al 
ae n fiy þe perfectly eatisñed if, 
in tho first place, India were relieved for tho time 
of a charge for which during that time she ois 
no return; end if, in the second place, she Se 
some equivalent for the temporary impairing of Pe 

security. This last equivalent, we fear, she nee 
not hope for, and there is only too little chance that 

in this instance she will be relieved of the “ordinary 
charges for the troops absent in Africa. While they 
are garrisoning Suakin, or advancing from it into 
the desert, India will probably contribute to their 
maintenance at least as much as if they were 
patrolling the north-west frontier of India or keep- 
ing down dacoity in Burma. That is how India 
has been regularly treated in the past, but there is 
no reason why a strong protest should not be made 
against an arrangement clearly inequitable, no 
matter how many precedents there may be for it. 
Still more necessary is it that injustice should not go 
further, as it has often done before, and that the 
Indian taxpayers should not be actually burdened 
with any part of the excessive cost of the employ- 
ment of Indian troops in African warfare, over and 
above the sum which they would have cost if they 
had remained in the ordinary service of India. It ig 
bad enough that India should be deprived, perhaps 
for a long time, of a part of her normal protection ; 
worse still that she should continue to pay for it at 
the same rate while it is withheld from her; worst 
of all that she should pay even more for having it 

withheld than for enjoying the benefit of it. 


THE COTTON DUTIES, 
RELIEF FOR THE RICH: BURDENS FOR THE POOR, 


LORD G. HAMILTON AND THE INDIAN PARLI 
D } ARLIA-~ 
MENTARY COMMITTEE. 


Under the heading, “The Cotton Duties and 
J h eg the 
Indian Poor,” the following correspondence between 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee and the Secre- 
tary of State for India was circulated on May 7th 


sie is contended,” wrote Sir W. Wedderburn and 


Lorp GEORGE Francs Hawer 
R on, M.P. 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
À State for India, 
India Office, Whitehall, S, W 


quest of the Indian Parlia- 


mentary Committee I have the honour to submit to 


you certain considerations in favour of modifying, in 
ono particular the re-arrangement of the cotto 
duties recontly adopted by tho Indian Government “ 

2. The modification is simply this: that th 
Government of India should be directed to exon ° 
by Executive orders, from all duty, whether Oxcig 
or import, all cloths, whether Indian made or ‘tine 
ported, into whose composition no yarns of a higher 
count than 20s enter. 

3. The main grounds of this recommendation 
four: A) 

(1) Tkat the suggested remission of tax upon 
the coarser cloth will give relief to the extent of 
10} lakhs to the poorest classes, already depressed 
by a 4,000 per cent. duty on the salt they consume 
(viz. 2rs. 8 annas per maund on what costs only 
1 anna to produce); and that it will give universal 
satisfaction throughout India, thereby affording 
great moral support to our administration. 

(2) That the recent imposition of 10} lakhs of 
taxation upon the coarser cloth is especially open 
to objection on the present occasion because the 


are 


rest 6f the re-arrangement involved the remission ` 


of 37 lakhs (or, if the duty on fine yarns be added, 

51 lakhs) of taxation, hitherto paid by tho less 

needy classes. 

(3) That the sole original ground for imposing 
excise duty was to prevent the import duty opera- 
ting protectively. But the 3} per cent. excise 
recently imposed on the coarser cloth operates 
protectively in a high degree, inasmuch as Bom- 
bay and Manchester together supply at most two- 
fifths of the Indian consumption of such cloth, 
while three-fifths are produced by mills in Native 
States and by hand looms throughout India; thus 
two-fifths will be taxed and three-fifths escape 
taxation. 

Incidentally it may be noted that this excise 
duty will distinctly encourage British subjects to 
start new mills in Native States, and so deprive 
the population of British India of employment 
which they would have otherwise obtained from 
the further development of this industry. 

(4) Thatin many parts of India definite attempts 
are being made to organise’ a boycott of English 
cloth. As the ground of preaching this boycott is 
an alleged injustice to India by the Goverment 
in favour of Lancashire, such a movement is un- 
desirable, if not actually dangerous, from a political 
point of view. 

4. So far as the Committee are aware only three 
objections can þe raised to the modification recom- 
mended. 

(1) That it will involve some loss of revenue. 

t is true that it will involve a loss of possibly 182 
lakhs of estimated revenue, but of this 103 lakhs 
will be zew taxation on the poorest classes impose 

by this re-arrangement, _ Ht a 

(2) That it is impossible, if any line be drawn 

y counts, to deal equitably with all cloths. 
may be at once conceded that if it were intende 
to tax cloths Proportionally to the amount of higher 
count Yarns that they contain, it would, as has long 
ago been discovered, be enormously difficult. But 
it is only proposed that cloths containing no higher 


counts than 203 should be exempt, all others, 
rukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 
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whether they contain one-tenth or nine-tenths of 
higher count yarns, remaining liable to taxation 
and this rule can be carried out in practice without 
any serious difficulty. If, however, it be argued 
that it is unjust that cloth which contains only a 
small proportion of higher count yarns should pay 
as much as one entirely composed of these, the 
answer simply is, that the rule being publicly laid 
down, it is the manufacturer’s own fault if, by 
using any higher count in his web, he renders it 
dutiable. 

(3) That the exemption of coarser goods may 
lead to their substitution in consumption for our 
finer qualities of cloth. No one who knows India, 
however, will endorse this purely hypothetical 
objection. Even in England such a substitution 
would not be easily effected ; and in India, where 
custom has so strong a hold upon the people, a 
change of this kind would be practically im- 
possible. 

5. Trusting that you will give favourable con- 
sideration to the points above set forth, 


I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. WEDDERBURN, 
Chairman of the Indian Parliamentary Coinmittee. 
21st April, 1896. 


India Office, 5th day, 1896. 
Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart., M.P. 

Sir, —I am directed by Lord George Hamilton to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
29th April, 1896, in which you show cause against the 
xecent readjustment of the Indian cotton duties, and 
you recommend that the Government of India should 
be directed to exempt from import or excise duty all 
cotton cloths containing no yarns of higher counts 
than 20s. 

The recent revision of the cotton duties was under- 
taken in order to redeem the pledges given by the 
late and present Government that those duties should 
not be retained in a shape that gave a fiscal advan- 
tage to goods made at Indian mills as compared with 
similar goods imported from the United Kingdom. 
In the Parliamentary return which will shortly be 
ready for distribution will be found detailed state- 
ments regarding the protective character of the 
duties imposed in December, 1894; and it was prac- 
tically admitted that, though there were differences 
of opinion as to the extent of the protection con- 
ferred.on Indian-made goods by the legislation of 
1894, there was an element of protection in the legis- 
lation recently imposed. 

The legislation of 1894 had imposed a 5 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on all imported yarns and woven 
goods, and also an excise duty on all yarns of counts 
above 20s made at Indian mills. Tho experience of 
1879-80 had shown that an artificial line drawn for 
fiscal purposes between certain classes of woven 
goods operated injuriously both on the trade and on 
the revenue. The bulk of the produce of Indian 
mills (see page 8 of Parliamentary Paper, No. 7602 
of 1895)—more than 80 per cent.—consists of yarns, 
and loss than 20 per cent. consists of woven goods; 
while at the same time there were signs of an in- 
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crease in the importation of British yarns. Any 
duties that were imposed or retained would in the 
end fall upon the consumer; and it was considered 
the best way of relieving the trade (Indian as well 
as foreign) from artificial restrictions, of diminishing” 
the burdens on the consumer, and of excluding all 
semblance of protection, would be to make all yarns 
altogether free of duty, and to place a duty on all 
woven goods. At the same time it was decided to 
reduce the rate of cotton duties from 5 per cent. to 
34 per cent. ad valorem. 

It is difficult to see how, if any cotton duties- 
yielding about Rx. 1,000,000 a year were necessary, 
there could have been fuller simplification of the 
tariff, or how all protective element could have been 
more completely eliminated. Tt is certainly the case 
that goods made at Indian mills will now bear a 
larger proportionate share of the duties than they 
did under the legislation of 1894; but it is acknow- 
ledged that under the earlier Act such goods were 


more or less protected, and the later legislation was- 


undertaken mainly to eliminate all such protective 
element. 

In regard to the special objections you urge 
against the recent arrangement, [ am to say that, so 
far as Lord George Hamilton is aware, there is no 
ground for believing that cotton goods woven from 
yarns of 20s and under are used exclusively, or 
nearly exclusively, by the poorest classes, though it 
is undoubtedly the case that in India, as in many 
other countries, the majority of the population are poor. 
Lord George Hamilton does not share the expecta- 
tion that the 3% per cent. duty on mill-woven goods 
will enable hand-looms to compete successfully with 
power mills, or to reduce the demand for mill-made: 
cloth. f 

The possible competition of mills in Native States 
cannot at present be a serious factor in the problem. 
According to the latest returns—‘‘ Indian Commercial 
Statistics,” vol. of 1896, pp. 374-379—there were in 
the Native States, Berar, and the French Settle- 


ments of India, 9 cotton mills, containing 1,613 


looms, as compared with 127 mills containing 27, 749 
looms in British India. If hereafter competition 
from Mills in Native States should become serious, 
the law (Act IT of 1896, section 37) gives the 
Government power to levy duties on such goods as 
may enter British India from Native States. 

For these conclusive reasons Lord George Hamilton 
cannot disturb the equitable, arrangement recently 
arrived at in connection, with these duties. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. W. E. LODER. 


Tum Morion FOR ADJOURNMENT. 
Tue OFFICIAL RECORD. 


The following record of the motion for adjourn- 
ment appears in the “Votes and Proceedings” of 
the House of Commons for May 18th :— 

68. Adjournment.—Sir William Wedderburn, 
momber for Banffshire, rose in his place and asked 
leave to move the adjournment of the House for the 
purpose of discussing a definito matter of urgent 


public importance, viz:, “tho effect of the Indian 
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i é d, which increase 

y duties as recently rearranged, [c 
e en of taxation inposa upor ne aay 

f Indian consumers ” 3 ut the pleasure 
tie Hous not having been signified, Mr. Spoke: 
called on those members who supported the mo 
to rise in their places, and not less than 40 member 
ing accordingly risen, — t 
ea made and question proposed, “That this 
House do now adjourn” (Sir William etaar burn). 
After debate thereon, Mr. Balfour rose in us 
place and claimed to move, “That the question be 
now put”; but Mr. Speaker withheld his assent, 
because it appeared to him that the House was pre- 
pared shortly to come to a decision without that 
motion. Debate resumed; motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Tue “Dairy News.” 

The Daily News wrote (May 19th): There is some- 
thing to be said for Sir Henry Fowler’s complaint 
that a motion for the adjournment of the House of 
Commons, such as Sir William Wedderburn made 
yesterday afternoon, is not the best way of discussing 
such a difficult and complicated subject as the Indian 
cotton duties. But that the Secretary of State for 
India should protest against it is really too absurd. 
For no one took a more prominent part than Lord 
George Hamilton in a similar debate raised in pre- 
cisely the same manner at the beginning of last year. 
Sir William Wedderburn’s case is simple enough. 
He argues that the duties as revised by the present 
‘Government take forty lakhs of rupees off the finer 
cloths which are used by the rich, and put ten lakhs 
on the coarses cloths which are worn by the poor, 
Lord George Hamilton says that the finer cloths are 
worn by the poor and the coarser cloths by the rich, 
which seems odd. Before Sir Henry Fowler left 
office he gave a pledge that if the duties were shown 
to be in any way protective he would modify them, 
‘So as to remove the element of protection. Lord 

has completel g 
the nature and incidence of the a iin ened 
conciliating Lancashire, which, so far as Mr. George 
Whiteley is concerned, has not been conciliated, he 
unt of Indian revenue, and 
y exempting the products of 
The objection to this policy 


le i. Lancashire, in spite of 
Mr. Whiteley, has been more silent, probably hoping 


b í aled next year. Th 
Pn bieeg vane more fully discussed on tho Talem 
1 udget, 11 thero is anyone left to discuss it when th 
ndian Budget comes on, ’ 
Ss 


Tue “Manxongsren Guarpray,” 


the d 


import and exci 
thol cise 


romise that an early opportunity will be gi 
Fall consideration of the Indian Budget. ve fora 
also be hoped that the reopening of the question a 
tend to stimulate the interest of the House in Tad 
affairs, and put an end to the indifference to question 
affecting the government and the finances of of 
great dependency which in former years ha 
nothing less than a scandal. For the rest, the an 
presented by Sir William Wedderburn is quite ont 
of date, and really never had in it anything worth 
serious consideration. He appears to be under the 
impression that the excise duty of 3} per cent, im. 
posed on coarse cloths produced in the Bombay and 


S been 


other mills in India, as the equivalent of a similar 


duty on all imported cloths, is specially felt ag a 
hardship by the poorer classes in India, and that this 
assumption is proved to be a fact by the threat to 
“boycott” Lancashire goods, of which somethin 
was heard some time ago. Of course Lancashire 
would be very glad to see both Indian excise and 
import duties on cotton cloths abolished; they are 
alike objectionable from every point of view, and it 
is to be hoped that the promised discussion on the 
Indian Budget will demonstrate not only that they 
are mischievous, but that they are unnecessary. But 
to those who are familiar with all the facts of the 
case it seems difficult to believe that Sir William 
Wedderburn was even serious in the arguments 
which he put forward. If there is one thing more 
certain than another it is that the whole “ boy- 
cotting ” agitation—of which nothing has been heard 
for several mails past—was the mere threat of a 
number of interested mill managers, agents, and 
shareholders, who naturally desire to escape, if pos- 
sible, the payment of a tax of 3} per cent. on any- 
thing. The discussion had, Lowever, in addition to 
drawing attention to the duty of the House with 
regard to the Indian Budget, the good effect of 
enabling the Secretary of State for India to Expose, 
once for all, the fallacy that imported Lancashire 
goods are consumed only by the well-to-do classes. 
In connection with the attempts made in various 
quarters to justify protection for the Bombay mills, 
there has been more nonsense uttered on this point 
than on any other. The existing system of duties 18 
not everything that could be desired, but, in view of 
all the circumstances, it is probably the best com- 
promise that could be arrived at, short of the entire 
abolition of what must ín any case be vexatious 
imposts. 


Tre “ Tr{es.” i 
The Times said :—Sir William Wedderburn though 
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it opportune and advantageous to move the adjou™ 


ment of the House, after question time, in orden 
call attention to the alleged dissatisfaction in m n 
caused by the recent rearrangement of the cot Ae 
duties. The motion was supported by almost o 
whole of the Opposition, except the occupants i 
front bench, and a couple of hours were spen a 


@ 
purposeless and mischievous debate. Lord Geot 
Hamilton’s defence of his action against the con Teng j 


of Sir William Wedderburn and of Sir Jobn 
“Ppears to be complete, He demonstrated co” 
mion keikat adoption of the plan of 
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from both excise and import duties all the coarser 
«counts of manufactured cottons would knock away 


the keystone from the policy that has just been tried. 
But the strongest objection to raising the question in 
the way in which Sir William Wedderburn raised it 
were urged by Sir Henry Fowler., The late Secre- 
tary for India said that he was willing to defend his 
own conduct, and, when necessary, to criticise his 
successor’s measures, at the proper time. But it was 
not right, he contended, to spring such a motion on 
the House, practically without notice, when members 
had not had time to read the Blue-book that had 
just appeared. ‘The intervention attempted was not 
only premature and inconclusive, but calculated to 
create a dangerous disturbance of feeling in India, 
without any possibility of benefit to our Indian 
fellow-subjects. Sir Henry Fowler’s refusal to allow 
Indian affairs to be dragged into the vortex of party 
politics is greatly to his credit, and is an example 
which both sides ought to keep before them. 


The writer of the Parliamentary sketch in the Daily Chronicle 
said: To fulfil their pledges to Lancashire the Government 
have put a tax on the cottons made in India—the coarse cottons 
used by the poorest of the people; and Sir William Wedder- 
burn—the best friend India has in the House—voiced the 
Indian native protest against this action. The subject is possi- 
bly complicated to English ears, and Sir Willian Wedderburn 
sprang it suddenly on the House, with the result of a very poor 
and inadequate debate. Sir Henry Fowler showed an almost 
excessive annoyance at Sir William’s precipitancy, finally per- 
suading him to withdraw his motion without a division. Lord 
George Hamilton seized the opportunity to prove that he had 
fulfilled his promise to the people of Lancashire. The debate 
was undoubtedly somewhat premature, and should have been 
planned more carefully; but the development of the business 
will require to be keenly watched by the Opposition. It looks 
as if the Governments of England and India were striking a 
bargain which will satisfy both themselves and the Manchester 
merchants, while it places yet another tax of a hateful and 
oppressive kind on the people of India. The countervailing duty 
on the Indian cheap cottons is to compensate the Manchester 
merchant for the custom duty on his imported cottons. 


The Liverpool Daily Post (May Sth) wrote: From the corres- 
pondence that has passed between Sir W. Wedderburn and 
Lord George Hamilton, it is evident that the Government’s 
tinkering with the Indian Cotton Duties, in order to redeem 
electioneering pledges, has not produced satisfactory results in 
India. Sir H. Fowler did his best to establish absolutely equal 
treatment between the Indian and the Lancashire cotton trade, 
bat Lord George Hamilton thought he could do better. There 
was, he says, an element of Protection in Sir H. Fowler's 
scheme of Customs and Excise Duties, and he wished to 
eliminate this objectionable feature. We have no liking for 
Protection in any form, nob even by paying rates for people 
who are quite capable of paying them themselves, and if there 
was really a Protective element in Sir H. Fowler’s Indian 

. Cotton Duties it was very desirable that it should be removed. 
But it should not be removed by creating a greater evil, and 
this, unfortunately, is what Lord George Hamilton has done. 
‘And he has not only created a greater evil, but he has not 
eliminated the Protective element. His new duty still leaves 
the produce of native hand looms untaxed, and of the coarse 

_ cloths that are in question three-fifths are the produce of these 
looms. But this is not the real evil of the new duty. The 

. serious and lamentable feature of the change that Lord George 
Hamilton has made is that he has taken 51 lakhs of taxation 

. off the more comfortable classes in India, and has put 10} 
lakhs of new taxation on the very poor. The finances of India 
are fortunately in a better condition than when Sir H. Fowler 

was compelled to sanction the cotton duties, and it would have 

-been gratifying on all sides if Lord George Hamilton could 
have reduced, still better if he could have abolished them. He 

‘has reduced them, but for every £1 he has taken o 

. classes he has put a new ‘az= 48, on the poor, 


a 


pay a tax of 40 per cent. on salt, which in India is an indis- 
pensable article of consumption. This is the evil which Sir W. 
‘Wedderburn wishes to haye removed, but Lord George 
Hamilton is so inflexible a Free Trader that he prefers to 
relieve the rich at the cost of the poor, rather than leave open 
to Protection a chink so small that it could scarcely squeeze in 
a little finger. 


Rebiels. 


THE SPOILS OF WAR. ¥ 


Indian and Oriental Armour. By the Right Hox. 
Lorn Ecerton or Tatron, M.A., etc. New 
Ce enlarged. (London: W. H. Allen and 

o. 

Even to the uninitiated the diversity of form and 
decoration exhibited by the weapons, offensive and 
defensive, collected from India at various times, 
brings homo the essential complexity of the nations 
grouped together for convenient reference under the 
term Indian people. The Indian peninsula has been 
the scene of some of the most tremendous and stirring 
conflicts in the world’s history. From early times 
its wealth was proverbial, exaggerated no doubt by 
its distance from western civilisation and the diffi- 
culties of access. But no consideration of the 
obstacles in their path prevented the warlike races 
of the west from endeavouring to secure for them- 
selves some portion of this untold wealth, and a 
series of invasions took place, the earliest of which 
is assigned by a not altogether incredible tradition 
to two thousand years before the Christian era. 
This and yet another legendary invasion proceeded 
from Egypt. When the Persian Empire had suc- 
ceeded the decline of the power of Egypt, the new 
rulers of Western Asia conquered and made tributary 
the provinces on the Indus. But the Persian power, 
in its turn, broke on the barriers of Hellenic civilisa- 
tion, and made room for the great Macedonian con- 
queror, who in the fourth century overran the 
peninsula, and established relations between the 
eastern and western world, which provided stores of + 
information about lands hitherto peopled by the 
shadowy figments of popular fancy. The cautious 
Romans, in spite of Horace’s glowing prophecies, 
held their hands from a ccuntry which their common 
sense taught them was beyond even the long reach 
of an emperor governing at Rome; but the Scythians 
seem to have kept up the tradition of invasion — 
and conquest, allowing the northern parts of India — 
little rest before the Muhammadan invasion boga De a 
‘After a couple of inroads, one at the beginning of a 
the eighth, the other at the end of the tenth 
century, the Muhammadans devoted themselves 
a regular conquest which occupied three cent 
Then the Tartars raided Northern India, bu 
a permanent settlement inadvisable. How E 
influence established itself on the const, 
when the Mughal empire was breaking up 
lish traders, by skilfully availing thems 
divisions between the inhabitants of th 
secured their own supremac 
er of | 
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aterials for the various collections of oriental arms 
Aral armour described and discussed by Lord Egerton. 
Traces of the arms of the earlier semi-mythical 
period are stated to exist in sufficient noes R 
Topay an investigator, but they are scattered about the 
world. In the arms of the historic period, however, 
England is, naturally, exceptionally rich. The only 
other really good collection is possessed by the Kmperor 
of Russia, who has wisely had his possessions carefully 
catalogued, illustrated, and described. With our 
characteristic indifference in matters of art and 
antiquities we have left this important work to 
private enterprise. The authorities have never even 
taken any steps whatever towards amalgamating the 
treasures divided between the India Museum and 
the Tower; but lately, impressed with the fact that 
the collections in the Tower and the India Museum 
supplemented each other’s deficiencies, by their re- 
spective duplicates, in a remarkable manner, they 
arranged for the removal of the latter collection to 
South Kensington, and so banished the temptation 
to act reasonably and piece out both into connected 
series. Fortunately for historians and antiquarians 
Lord Egerton, though his protests were unable to 
prevent the piece of official stupidity just mentioned, 
had the public spirit to draw up for general refer- 
ence a descriptive catalogue of the Indian Museum 
collection, illustrated by numerous plates, and pre- 
ceded by a sketch in outline of the history of Indian 
warfare, containing information enough to enable 
the general reader to grasp the historic importance 
of the objects described; while a later chapter of 
the work calls attention to their artistic value. Not 
content with his first attempt to remedy official 
neglect, he has been at considerable pains to make 
the alterations in his work necessitated by the 
transfer already alluded to, to enlarge and in part 
rewrite the text, and to add an illustrated cataloe 

of his own remarkable collection of Oriental arn a 
To an Englishman anything about India omens to 
be interesting. Anglus sum, nil Indianum a me 
alienum puto, ought to be a suitable motto for Ses 
eei Who can even faintly grasp the overwhelming 
and daily increasing importance of Indian questi 
in their bearing on Imperial matter aT ae 
aarin and amateur the work of Tord To the 
appeals in a i 
a ato modal degree, To tho Tatter Because 
evident to the merest tyro. 
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treatment at the hands of the printer. T 
cuts are creditably drawn, but not so con 
printed; the full-page lithographie plates are uneye 

in quality, perhaps because the paper appears a 
vary in quality; the two coloured plates contrast net 
very favourably with such work as Messrs. Macmilla 

turned out in the illustrated edition of Green’s shoa 
history a few years ago ; the photographic plats xt 
Lord Egerton’s own collection are the best in th 

book. The paper upon which the book is printed a 
none of the best, in many places the woodcuts have 
printed through, and, moreover, it is not even of A 
uniform degree of mediocrity. If the natural, 

limited circulation of such a work prevents its publi. 
cation in a really satisfactory form without involyin 

its author in considerable pecuniary loss as the a 
ward of his useful labour, might not the South 


Kensington authorities recognise the performance of 


a duty neglected by themselves, and subsidise the 
volume ? 


THE THEOSOPHY OF THE VEDAS. 
The Upanishads: translated into English, with a 

Preamble and Arguments. By G. R. S. MEAD 

B.A., M.R.A.S., and JAGADISHA CHANDRA CHATTO. 

PADHYAYA (Roy Choudhuri). Vol. I. (London: 

Theosophical Publishing Society. Benares: The 

Theosophical Publishing Society. Madras: Theo- 

sophical Society, Adyar.) 

This instalment of a fresh translation of the 
Upanishads includes “ Ishopanishad, Kenopanishad, 
Kathopanishad, Prashnopanishad, Mundakopanishad, 
and Mandtkyopanishad.” The object of the trans- 
lators is “ to place the sublime teachings of the 
Upanishads within the reach of every man and 
woman who can read the English tongue.” That 
object is unimpeachably good; but, as there seems 
to be no mention of previous English translations, it 
may be recalled to the memory of the translators 
that Professor Max Miiller devoted two volumes of 
the series of ‘‘Sacred Books of the East” to the 
Upanishads, one of these volumes loading off the 
series. The translation is very difficult work, and it 
1s not surprising to find here occasional deviations 
from the rendering given by Professor Max Müller 
of such Upanishads as are common to both. The 
stricter adherence to literal equivalence in the present 
issue, and the more sparing use of explanatory 
additions, whatever their advantage in other respects, 


certainly increase the ordinary reader's difficulties : 


in understanding the sense. “Tho Upanishads.” 
say the present translators, “should be allowed to 
speak for themselves, and not be left to the mercy 
of artificial commentators,” Everything depends 
npon the quality of the commentator; and it 18 

ardly possible but that the incidental suggestions of 
a competent scholar should be more useful to the 
English neophyte than the uninstructed exercise 0. 
ws Own intelligence. Without skilled direction, 
indeed, it 1s a puzzle to say what foreign notions he 
o9 read into the vagueness of tho texts. The 

Pape nedss We are told, “are grand outpourings © 
thes ous enthusiasm, raising the mind out of the 


chaos of ceremony and the metaphysical and philo- 


logical word-spinning of the schools.” The indefinite 
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sneer might have been spared, and the laudation 
might justly have been qualified. Such qualification 
was the very first task that Professor Max Miiller 
addressed himself to in his preface to the “Sacred 
Books of the East.” ‘We must face the problem 
in its completeness,” he wrote, “and I confess it has 
boon for many years a problem to mo, aye, and to a 
great extent is so still, how the Sacred Books of the 
East should, by the side of so much that is fresh, 
natural, simple, beautiful, and true, contain sc much 
that is not only unmeaning, artificial, and silly, but 
even hideous and repollent.” This general acknow- 
ledgment is to a certain extent applicable to the 
Upanishads, and it is in the interests of scientific 
criticism that some account should be taken of it. 
Though the general run of students will hardly join 
in the ecstacies of the new translators, or even in the 
more balanced laudations of Schopenhauer, still the 
Upanishads must be always regarded as remarkable 
and important expressions of human thought. The 
popularisation of them in sixpennyworths is a very 
good idea, therefore, especially if the editors would 
extend their comment, and direct their effervescing 
enthusiasm into more definite and practically useful 
channels than childish literalness and slavish ad- 
herence to the order of words in the original. These 
things merely serve to perplex, and to invest the text 
with an irrelevant curiousness. 


THE HINDU AT HOME. 

The Hindu at Home, being Sketches of Mindu Daily Life. 
By the Rey. J. E. Papriexp, B.D., Missionary, 
C. M. S., Masulipatam. (Published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Madras.) 
There is here gathered together a series of sketches 

which have appeared from time to time since 1885 


‘in the pages of the Madras Christian College Magazine. 


They deal with the manners and customs of the 
Hindus, and especially with the orthodox section of 
the community who follow the rules of the Brah- 


~manical religion. The position of missionaries does, 


no doubt, offer facilities to those who wish to use 
them of studying closely the daily lives of the 
people among whom they work, and Mr. Padfield 
appears to have used his opportunities well. As he 
most truly says :— 

“Speaking as a missionary, it is impossible to be thoroughly 
cin touch’ with a people of whose social and religious habits 
and customs one may know but little or nothing. A knowledge 
of the daily life of the people aids in arriving at more or less 
correct conclusions as to their modes of thought and motives 
for action; and it is only with the aid of such knowledge that 
one can reasonably hope to attain much result in influencing 
them in such a deeply personal matter as religion.” 
Of course most of what he relates will be familiar to 
anyone who has visited India, and taken any interest 
in the native population, or has read ono of the 
many books of this kind already published. But 
there is no new thing under the sun, and we havo 
no doubt that the information here given is as correct 
and in as readable a form as in other books of 
greater pretensions. Tt is no uncommon thing for a 
missionary to write a book. Unfortunately, it is 
also not uncommon for the book to be the most 
unfavourable commentary on the intercourse between 
missionary and people. Mr. Padfield does not 
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adopt the condescending tone. Tho way in which 
every act of a Hindw’s life is regulated by his religion 
is obvious to every observer. From the moment of 
his birth to his death, there is scarcely an act too 
trivial to be hedged about with rite and ceremony. 
He is washed, clothed, and shaved in accordance 
with traditional observance. By the way, we suppose 
it is the missionary spirit which leads the author to 
terminate a chapter on the inconvenient formalities 
with regard to shaving by a reflection on the 
“glorious liberty” of tho Christian. In such a Bp 
connexion it sayours somewhat of the ludicrous. 
There is a very clear and discriminating account of 
mendicity in India. There is no doubtthat, however 
excellently the charity of the people may reflect 
upon the givers, one effect of so much unreflecting 
almsgiving is the existence of a large indolent class 
who pass their time without doing one stroke of 
useful work and are never made to feel either the 
distress of want or the degradation of their position. 
It is strange to notico how similar (if we allow for 
exaggeration of language) are the exhortations to 
charity to Brahman and Christian and how differently 
they are interpreted. But there is no doubt a more 
excellent way. The ceremonies of marriage and 
burial fill several chapters. These are the most 
striking and the most familiar of all. The obser- 
vances vary a little from place to place. They are 
elaborate, lengthy, and expensive. 

“There is no greater cause of financial misery in Hindu 
families than expenses at marriages and funerals. In the case 
of wealthy men the burden is a great one; but in ordinary 
cases the funds have to be obtained from the money-lender at 
an exorbitant rato of interest, loading the poor victims with a 
lifelong burden of debt. The amelioration of matters of this 
kind amongst such a people can only be effected by a gradual | 
growth of public opinion in the right direction, and any change 
of opinion, sufficient to be felt, must occupy & very long time G 
in its formation.” 

The Hindus, perhaps more than other nations, are 
superstitious, and everything is an omen for good = 
or ill. The brief facts that Mr. Padfield gives are ; 
full of interest and suggestion to those who are 
acquainted with the superstitions of other countries. 
For instance, the tingling of the right side of the 
body is auspicious, of the left side unfavourable; if 
a cat cross a traveller’s path, his journoy will be 
unlucky; and many besides theso suggest parallels. 
Throughout the book the greatest care has been 
taken to quote the authorities for statements with 
regard to Hindu customs, in English and often with 
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i i a ing the book 
the Sanskrit equivalent, thus rendering > W0 
additionally valuable, not simply to tho English 
scholar, but to the Hindu himself. 


A HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR. 


-actical Hindustani Grammar. By Lieutenant- 
a eA 0. Green, R.E. In 2 parts. (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press.) : 

Colonel Green deserves the thanks of Englishmen 
who take up their residence in India, either in the 
capacity of officials, or as members of the increasing 
and by no means insignificant class who are occupied 
in industrial and commercial pursuits. The official 
who is bound to pass his departmental examination 
will find this “practical” Hindustani Grammar to 
be of great value. To the non-official, who is under 
no obligation to make a special study of the language 
and seldom has recourse to a Munshi, it will be of 
still greater value. With ordinary patience he will 
easily master the exercises, while Part II will 
remove any difficulties that may come in his way. 
Colonel Green would perhaps have done well to add 
a vocabulary to Part I which would not require 
more than half the space that is taken up by the 
“Selected Manuscripts” printed at the end of the 
book. The ordinary student who desires merely to 
obtain a colloquial knowledge of Hindustani, or to 
be able to read printed or lithographed books, will 
never probably be called upon to read a manuscript. 
The official who, in the course of his duties, is 
required to read manuscripts cannot familiarise 
himself too early with such documents. But the 
Hindustani manuscript is in the nature of a “short- 
hand,” and it is impossible for any one to read it 
without. the aid of an instructor specially conversant 
with writings of that kind. When an official takes up 
his duties, the papers that come before him probably 
afford him the best opportunity of learning to read 
the freehand, and his reader, or Shereshtedar, is his 
most convenient instructor. There is one defect to 
which Hindustani manuals written by Europeans 
are usually subject, and from which Colonel Green’s 
compilation cannot claim to be free. Social inter- 
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at p. 149 where to the word mali (& gardener” 


attaches the affix ji. Tho affix ji is added AN 
special mark of respect, and would not ordinarily n 


applied to a gardener. There are other co ! 

aos in some of the exercises which an Tegal 
whose mother tongue is Hindustani, would a 
detected. But the Grammar nevertheless posses 
real merit and is likely to be useful. It undoubted) 
supplies a want, as its predecessors were too ale 

mentary to be of much value except to beginners, 
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a you, because you can call us, if we displease you, quickly to 
j J ndia q account. You can make yourselves heard. You can press 
f . he your views and opinions upon us. But the vatives of India 
1 i cannot.” ; 


Tue speech which Mr. John Morley 
delivered at Leeds on June 3rd, at a 
Conference summoned to consider the 
. &« policy of the Government in the Sudan, will be re- 
| membered in India for many a day to come. No 
clearer or juster statement of the duty of the House 
g of Commons towards India has ever been made by 
so prominent and powerful a British statesman. 
ae | “If” said Mr. Morley, speaking of the members of 
| the House of Commons, “if we are anything, we are 
the guardians of the interests of the unrepresented 

natives of India.” The sentence was greeted with 

cheers. Nothing, indeed, is more certain than that 

: popular audiences in the United Kingdom are always 
i ready to endorse the strictest and most unselfish 
theory of their relations with their Indian fellow- 

E subjects. The pride and prejudice of bureaucratic 
officers are alien to them. They are just as ready to 

resent the notion of irresponsible authority in India, 

S when the issue is clearly put before them, as they 
would be to resent thenotion of irresponsible authority 
at home. When the people, as distinguished from 
the official class, of India make their appeal to the 
people, as distinguished from the official class, of tho 
United ‘Kingdom, they find an entirely sympathetic 
audience. Mr. Morley amplified his memorable phrase 
as follows :— 


“Tt is even more important that we should 
representative duty to them [the perl of Indi 


Mr. Morley 
- Speaks Out. 


AAA 


In other words, every member of the House of Com- 
mons, far from neglecting Indian questions because, 
in the slang of the lobby, there are ‘no votes behind ; 
them,” is bound for that very reason to make it a 2 
point of honour to attend to them. It is an unex- q 
ceptionable mazim, and Mr. Morley undoubtedly E 
practises what he preaches. To take only two recent 
instances, he was one of the foremost champions of 
the right of the people of India to raise revenue from — 
import duties if they were so minded, and, during 
the past two months, he has taken the lead in 
examining and cross-examining the Treasury Bench 
upon their proposal—of which they now seem to be 
a little ashamed—to charge upon the Indian revenues 
the “ordinary” expenses of the Indian troops de- 
spatched to the Sudan. We only hope that Mr. 
Morley’s words will be laid to heart both by members _ Eva 
of Parliament and by the electors who return thom. 
His words lose none of their significance when it is 
remembered that only his reluctance to give up th 
Irish work to which he had set his hand prey 
him from becoming Secretary of State for 
the late Government when Lord Kimborle 
the Foreign Office. 
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coincidence, to be flattering to their own eae 
is that the whole task of governing India shou ah 
left in the undisputed possession of “ experts, p 
other words, of the Government of India reinforce 


li heir return home, are 
by such Anglo-Indians as, on t 
ie 0 to the House 


: z S 7 
ed by Conservative constituencies to the tous 
geet y g lete, indeed, is their faith in 
of Commons. So complete, indeed, f 
their own powers, and their conviction of the incom- 
petence of others, that in India they insist upon 
combining the functions of detective and magistrate, 
public prosecutor and criminal judge, revenue officer 
and Court of Revenue Appeal. This theory of tie 
: fi 6 4 
omniscience and the omnipotence of the “expert, 
and the ignorance of everybody else, was aptly 
illustrated a day or two before’ Mr. Morley spoke. 
Sir J. Colomb, who, as Morley pleasantly put it, is 
“not exactly an oracle of wisdom,” gave notice of 
the following motion in the House of Commons: 

“To call attention to the over-sea employment of Her 
Majesty’s Indian forces, and to the particular proposal for 
their employment at Suakin; and to move, that, in view of 
the want of practical knowledge and administrative experience 
of India which characterises generally the members of this 
House, and having regard to the magnitude and complexity of 
Indian affairs, debates partaking in any sense of a party 
character relating to arrangements agreed upon by the Govern- 
ment of India and the responsible advisers of Her Majesty 
are not advantageous to the welfare of the British Empire.” 


Now, this, as Mr. Morley said, is “a very silly 
motion,” and it provoked great amusement among 
the good people of Leeds, who do not appear to'be 
awe-siruck at the “practical knowledge and ad- 
ministrative experience” by which Sir John Colomb 
may be said to be ‘‘ characterised generally.” The 
motion was designed, of course, a double debt to 
pay. Mr. Balfour had given notice, before the 
Whitsuntide recess, that on June 4th the motion to 
authorise the employment of Indian troops in the 
Sudan would be submitted to the House of Commons. 
But, in the meantime, the inconvenient contents of 
the Italian Green-book had become known. Also 
the Governmont of India had protested against the 
proposal of the Cabinet to charge the ‘ vordinary? 
expenses of the troops upon the Indian revenues 
Accordingly the resolution and the debate zao 
postponed. It was feared, however, that the subject 
would be brought up on a motion for adjournment, 
was designed’ to 
It failed in this 


“WE shall be prepared” said Mr 
aed “to debate that motion—that 

r 28 Louse of Commons is s0 i 

of Indian affairs that we must allow Her Ree, 

Government in Downing Street and the Government 


hee ug aS 
i EEE 
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at Calcutta to do whatever they like.” It may be 
doubted, however, whether Sir John Colomb jg 
prepared to debate it. We venture to think that 
the motion will be permitted to- disappear—not 
because we doubt for a moment its author’s willing. 
ness to lecture the House of Commons on its want of 
practical knowledge and administrative experience, 
but because if he were to bring the question to 
debate he would, obviously, be committing the 
transgression which he so eloquently deplores. ' The 
general question has often been discussed in our . 
pages. But there are one or two particular criti- 
cisms which Sir J. Colomb’s “very silly motion” 
seems to suggest. He deprecates debates “‘ relating 
to arrangements agreed upon by the Government of 
India and the responsible advisers of Her Majesty.” 
Yet, curiously enough, his motion has its ostensible 
origin in the employment of Indian troops in the 
Sudan. What, we should like to know, were 
the ` “‘ arrangements agreed upon” in this case 
“by the Government of India and the responsi- 
ble advisers of Her Majesty”? Why, the whole 
point of the thing was that no arrangements had 
been agreed upon at all. Until independent mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, devoid of “ practical 
knowledge and administrative experience of India,” 
had had recourse to Parliamentary questions, the 
“responsible advisers of Her Majesty,” in. defiance 
of the Act of 1858, refrained even from announcing 
to Parliament the fact that Indian troops had been 
ordered to Suakin. The Socretary of State for India, 
and his colleagues in the Cabinet, left the House of 
Commons to glean that news from Reuters tele- 
grams, and, even at a later stage, werd not only 
prepared to ignore statutory requirements and to 
override precedent, but were obviously in ‘a state of 
sublime, or ridiculous, uncertainty as to the nature 
of their own intentions. Sir John Colcm) could not, 
we think, have chosen a less opportune occasion to 
preach the sacrosanct inviolability of “arrangements 
agreed upon: by the Government of India and ‘the 
responsible advisers of Her Majesty.” Sir John 
Colomb is a zealous, if not a disereet, admirer of the 
Government of India, Has he forgotten that the 
unanimous desire of independént members of. the 
House of Commons was, and is, that the representa- 
tions of the Government of India should bo acceded 
to, and that no charge in respect of the Sudan ex- 


of Commons was really doing—and, if rumour may 


ihe hands of Lord G. Hamilton against his colleagues 
in the Cabinet. When Lord Salisbury was Secre- 
tary of State for India, he said that the most effectual 
Way of securing financial justice for India was for 


aren tchful 
on her behalf, ommons to be constantly wate 
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ANOTHER stipulation of Sir J. Colomb’s 

India and ig that debates on Indian affairs must 
British Parties. not “partake in an. us 
; y sense of a party 

character.” There is, no doubt, a good deal to be said 
for this opinion. But against whom, we wonder, is it 
urged? The Indian Parliamentary Committee, at any 
rate, has spared no pains to secure the co-operation of 
members of both parties. We referred last month 
to the negotiations which preceded the recent debate 
on Lord G. Hamilton’s readjustment of the Indian 
cotton duties. What happened was that in private 
conversation “Unionist”? members who are also 
specially acquainted with Indian affairs were quite 
yeady to endorse the representations of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee, and were willing to roar 
like lions against the weakness of Lord G. Hamilton 
and the selfishness of Lancashire. But when it came 
to an actual debate they roared like any sucking 
dove. They were as courageous as so many mice. 
There they sat, submissive to their party Whips, 
holding, no doubt, the strongest possible opinions, 
but too timid to utter even a single word. We do 
not hesitate to say that if the charge of making 
debates on Indian affairs “partake of a party 
character ” lies at anybody’s door, it lies at the door 
of these dreadfully nervous Conservatives, who, for 
party reasons, abstain from saying what they ought 
to say and what, if only they dared, they would very 
much like to say. But it is the height of assurance 
when, having held their tongues and neglected their 
duty through sheer subservience to their own Front 
Bench, they rail at independent Liberal members 
who, no matter whether their party is in office or in 
opposition, have the courage of their convictions. The 
Indian Parliamentary Committee would, no doubt, 
be glad to have the assistance of Sir J. Colomb and 
his friends in keeping the Secretary of State up to 
the mark. But Sir J. Colomb and his friends, if we 
may judge them by their fruits, are utterly indifferent 
to the interests of India. What are the Indian 
questions that have been brought before the House 
of Commons during the present Session? To mention 
the most important of them, there were, in February, 
the invasion of Kafiristan, the retention of Chitral 
(as to which the “experts” are so hopelessly at 
Variance), the heavy rate of mortality in Indian 
Prisons, and the deposition of the Mahárájá of 
Jhalawar; in March, the employment of Indian 
troops beyond the frontiers, the Patna and Jhalawar 
Cases, the Durand Treaty, and the Land Revenue 
System in Madras; in April, the treatment of British 
Indian subjects in South Africa, the despatch of 
Indian troops to the Sudan, and the blunder about 
the Bashgal valley; and in May, Kafiristan again, the 
occupation of tho Malakand Pass, the Indian troops 
1n the Sudan; and the debate on the cotton duties. 


Cet-in all these cases the ‘initiative was left to the” 


Indian Parliamentary Committee, while Sir John 
Colomb and his friends remained silent. 


PP ten Iv this connexion we may dispose of 
Argue. % Mares-nest recently discovered by 
i an Anglo-Indian contemporary. The 
Pioneer, which, like Captain Costigan, is always 
good-natured and sometimes almost trustworthy, 
calls attention to what it chooses to regard as an 
inconsistency in our April number. It seems that, 
at one and the same time, we congratulated the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee upon an accession 
of strength and condemned Lord George Hamilton’a 
Te-arrangement of the cotton duties. But where is 
the inconsistency? If the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee had been stronger, Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s iniquitous re-arrangement would never have 
been made. As it was, it was solely through the 
efforts of the Indian Parliamentary Committee that 
the re-arrangement was brought on for discussion in 
the House of Commons, and the opinions of the 
people, and the Government, of India obtained a 
hearing. The Pioneer has the assurance, or the 
humour, to argue that if we protest against bad 
“legislation forced by England upon the Govern- 
ment of India” we must not applaud and encourage 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee. Was ever 
such an argument heard outside Bedlam? It ought 
to be, but apparently it is not, superfluous to 
say that “intervention ” from London in the affairs 
of India is neither good nor bad in itself, but that it 
deserves praise or blame according to the purpose 
which it has in view. 


Tre latest scare about the North- 
Another “Fron- West frontier is developing. From 
tier” Scare. time to time “feelers” are being 
thrown out to ascertain the state of public opinion 
with regard to another advance, this time with 
Kandahar as its immediate objective, in conformity 
with the half-ayowed aim of the forward policy at 
its great revival in 1876. After sounding the note 
of alarm, to which attention was called in our last 
issue, the Zimes has proceeded to suggest openly 
the continuation of existing lines of railway as far 
as Kandahar. Before the matter is allowed to go 
further it may be well to consider in the light of 
past history what are likely to be the consequences — 
of an advance, and whether the probable results are 
proportionate to the probable cost. For surely in 
India, if anywhere, is applicable the principle lately 
laid down by the Home Government in connexion 
with the Sudanese campaign, that our advance must 
be limited by our means (in this cage, the means of 
India) if by no higher considerations. Some few 


nionths ago, when the Indian estimates ‘came before ` 
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es Westland took credit to 
in basing his calculations on 
a rupee value of 1s. 1d,, and anticipated ao, 
fortable margin in consequence. His hopes o 
maintenance of the value of the rupee have been on 7 
imperfectly realised. At present it is worth A 2 : 
and there is absolutely no guarantee that it will no 
fall lower, so that no improvement can be looked for 
jn that quarter. An increase of taxation is im- 
Dossi i i j rdy to British power 
possiblo without serious Jeopardy t itis: 

in India, for it is clearly felt that in this incessant 
frontier warfare Imperial and not Indian interests 
are at stake, and India is not prepared to make 
sacrifices to further a policy she disapproves at a 
time when she is crushed under the burdens imposed 
upon her in the last twenty years by the action of 
that policy. Sir Auckland Colvin as Finance Minister 
in 1885 calculated the normal annual expenditure 
on the Indian army at less than fifteen millions ster- 
Jing, or, excluding cost of exchange, Rx.15,000,000; 
add a million for military works, and Rx.16,000,000 
becomes the standard. In the last twenty years the 
aggregate excess of military expenditure over this 
standard has amounted to more than 52 millions of 
tens of rupees. Of this twelve millions were required 
for the Afghan war. Incase the Amir, as is likely, 
refuses his consent to the continuation of the North- 
West railway, we may be asked to contemplate a 
repetition of this expense and of the horrors of 
Kabul and Kandahar. Nearly 14 millions have 
been spent on the additions to the military establish- 
ment necessitated by the occupation of Quetta after 
the Penjdeh incident. Four millions went in the 
annexation of Burma, and the remaining 22 millions 
were spent in the occupation of Burma, expeditions, 
ete. During the last eleven years alone the item of 
minor expeditions has accounted for no less than 
73 millions of tens of rupees, including the cost of 
the Chitral blunder, which alone reached 2} millions. 


tho Council, Sir Jam 
himself for moderation 


Ir would not be difficult to show 
that this fatuous pursuit of an im- 
possible frontier, originated by a 
purely military clique for the usual reasons, has 
cost India much more than the accounts indicate. 
A reversal of policy would not only mean the reduc- 
tion of these extra charges, but a decrease of the 
standard cost also. But even as they stand the 
figures form a terrible indictment against the Indian 
Government. Tt cannot with any plausibility be 
maintained that this enormous expenditure has 
benefited India in the remotest degree. It has been 
incurred solely to advance a policy based on 
imaginary Imperial interests, and inspired by a fear 
of the Russian bogey, in which India has no part 

yo j Both Indians and Anglo- 
— Jndians, not excepting the bulk of the civil servants 


The Russian 
Spectre, 
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who see the fruits of their labour squandered in the 
mountains of Afghanistan, are agreed as to the 
hopelessness of anything like a serious invasion on 
the North-West frontier, and the futility of this 
panic advance. But thanks to the system which 
provides for a preponderance of the military element 
in the Council the military clique at Simla is enabled 
to override all sane opinion, and wage war for its 
own glory at the. expense of India. Surely the 
parest justico seems to dictate that if an offshoot of 
the British Government wishes to wage war to safe- 
guard imaginary British interests the British Govern- 
ment should bear the cost. If the Imperial Ex- 
chequer were saddled with the expense and the 
British taxpayer could thereby:be roused to take an 
interest in these proceedings the rule of the Simla 
clique could not endure for a day. Unless, however, 
the Royal Commission now sitting falsifies the very 
moderate hopes we have been led to entertain by 
the conduct hitherto of its enquiry into Indian 
expenditure, it is to be feared that reform will be 
delayed until British opinion receives some rude 
shock to rouse it from its lethargy. Meanwhile 
the Russophobist policy proceeds, involving a steady 
and continual drain of men and treasure, drawing 
the army ever farther from its base into wastes 
where even railway communication is unreliable, as 
experience has shown in the Quetta district, creating 
discontent and increasing the oppressive taxation of 
a poverty-stricken and long-suffering people, and 
entailing finally beyond all doubt some renewal of 
the troubles of 1842 and 1878. 


Tue fallacy which underlies the whole 
position of the Russophobists is an 
entire misconception of the lines of 
Russian policy. Other European nations are by 
their position forced to admit conflicting considera- 
tions in determining their policy. Russia, as isolated 
almost as England, in spite of her South-Western 
frontier, is able to consult entirely her own interests. 
In spite, therefore, of all that has been said about 
the duplicity of Russian diplomacy, her course of 
action can under any given circumstances be pre- 
dicted with much greater accuracy than is possible 
in the case of any other foreign nation. She will in 
all cases act so as to secure her own advantage, and 
her advance, whenever she does advance, will follow 
the line of least resistance. Assuredly that line does 
not pass through the highlands of Afghanistan. 
Already in 1842 Russia had perceived the extreme 
sensibility of England to threatened assaults on the 
North- West frontier and the frantic energy with 
Which she threw herself into the work of securing | 
Tadia against such assaults. The result of the first 
Afghan war taught her how she might always en- 
gage England’s attention and seduce her into the 


Simla’s 
Nightmares. 
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«vain expenditure of men and money. 
slow to profit by her knowledge. When in 1878 
Lord Beaconsfield, having brought the country to 
the verge of war, ordered Indian troops to Malta 
Russia replied to his threats by intrigues at Kabul 
which the Government allowed to involve them in 
the disastrous war of 1878 to 1880. Again in 1885 
acting no doubt in the interests of her friend anil 
ally, France, she arranged the famous Penjdeh 
incident which caused the hurried abandonment of 
the Sudan in order that the troops might be set free 
for a possible Russian war. In neither case did she 
intend to push matters to extremities; that would 
have injured her interests. The history of the last 
three years alone is sufficient to illustrate the abso- 


She was not 


lute selfishness of her policy, which is the best. 


guarantee for the inviolability of the North-West 
frontier. She has utilised her friendship with France 
to secure her position in the Far East, the real goal 
of her ambition, and in return has granted her ally 
the privilege of floating her loans. It is clearly 
understood that France cannot rely on her aid in any 
attempt to avenge her defeat of 1870, and it ought 
to be equally clear, to all who care to see, that Russia 
has no intention of risking a war with England to 
please her ally. At the present time the position of 
1885 is reproduced. England is engaged once more 
in an attempt to conquer the Sudan, and France, 
now a power in Central Africa, feels more than ever 
that her position is threatened by the continued 
occupation of Egypt, and the presence of Egyptian 
troops led by Englishmen in the Equatorial Provinces. 
So she claims the support of Russia to aid her in 
foiling British intrigues, and that support she will 
obtain so far as is consistent with Russia’s material 
advantages. In the matter of the Caisse de la Dette, 
which involves England in a certain amount of em- 
‘barrassment, France has received the unqualified 
‘support of her ally, for there such support can in- 
volve her in no further liability. The feint on Herat 
is but a well-timed replica of the Penjdeh affair 
-arranged with a view to check the transport of Indian 
troops for use in the Sudan. But there should be no 
doubt as to its real character. If there should be- 
come evident a desire on the part of England to retain 
her African conquests as compensation for the expense 
she seems likely to incur, the railway towards Herat 
will be pressed on. But itis none the less impossible 
that Russia should meditate an invasion in order to 
-creato a diversion in favour of France. Still an 
Opportunity will be afforded to the Simla authorities 
‘to create another scare, organise another expedition, 
and annex another batch of honours and decorations. 
Therefore it cannot be too soon or too strongly 
emphasised that this new alarm is as groundless as 
its predecessors, and that Simla’s nightmares must 
-not be allowed to add another rupee to the already 
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overwhelming burden under which India is strug- ' 
gling. 

Indian W. M. W. writes:— “Herewith are 
Selita presented the totals of Indian over-sea 
tace. commerce, for the year ending with 
March last, and the two previous years. The figures, 


derived directly from the official returns, are set out 
somewhat differently from the forms usually adopted 
in English and in Indian journals. Our object is to 
bring out, more clearly than is done by the usual 
method, the one great factor which dominates India’s 
position as a trading country. That factor, the 
perennial excess of India’s exports, is often conspi- 
cuous by its absence from articles on Indian commerce. 


SEA-BORNE TRADE OF BRITISH INDIA. 
MERCHANDISE AND TREASURE. 


1895-6 1894-5 1893-4 
Rx. Rx. Rx. 
Exports ...... 118,606,000 .. 117,140,000 .. 110,604,000 
Imports ...... 86,304,000 .. 83,110,000 .. 93,483,000 
India’s Excess 


of Exports Rx. 32,302,000 Rx.34,030,000 Rx.17,119,000 


The xe! Imports of Treasure in the three years (the totals on 
both sides being included in the above) were in millions Rx. :— 
9-13 1°40 14-41 

It will be observed that the net imports of treasure 
in 1894-5 were abnormally small. This circumstance 
was due to the unusual export of gold from India in 
that year, amounting to Rx. 4:97, as against not 
import of silver Rx.637. The explanation of this 
outflow of the yellow metal from India in that period 
must be sought for mainly in the peculiar course of 
the bullion market in the western world, tho chiof 
feature of which was the enhanced appreciation of 
gold. There was also the effect of the closing of the 
Indian Mints, with the subtle variations affecting 
silyerprimarily, but chiefly, as will be noticed, sending 
the flow of gold back to the west. These special 
currents, as affecting the monetary and commercial 
affairs of India, need not be traced here at present. 


‘Waar in these figures most broadly 


Exces 
m dian and deeply concerns the current ‘ Con- 
Exports. dition of India’ question is the large 


excess of her exports, amounting in the year closed 
on March 31st last to thirty-two and a-half crores of 
rupees. In the three years before us that excess 
amounts to the immense aggregate of Rx.83} millions 
—sent or drawn out of India, for which no commercial 
or monetary return was received or is receivable. 
City editors using the customary phrase, as applied 
to independent States of the West, may continue to 
speak of this excess of exports as ‘the balance of 
trade in favour of’ India. But economists or states- 


men who look at the matter from the Indian stand- 
point can only regard that phrase as bitterly ironical. 
Any ‘favour? there may be in this net adverse result 
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of India’s trading transactions pertains mainly to the, 
United Kingdom, which absorbs most of this aise 
repaid excess of India’s exports. As to details 
this last year’s Indian trade, one or two points o 

slight relief may be noted: thus the imports ye 
3} crores more than in 1894-5, and the exports of 
Indian manufactured cottons to the Far East had 
nearly recovered the set-back attributed to the ad- 
verse influence of the closing of the mints. On the 
other hand the imports of cotton goods from the 
West had not reached the high level of the two 
years before the imposition of the duties; but Lan- 
cashire is now rapidly making up its normal yolume 
of exports to India. Though it is interesting to note 
these and similar fluctuations, they have little or 
only intermittent bearing on the essential facts of 
India’s foreign commerce.” 


THE COTTON DUTIES. 
By Prorrssor A, F. Murison, LL.D. 


“Tris admitted by everyone,” Lord George Hamilton 
told a deputation of gentlemen interested in the 
Lancashire cotton trade, on the 11th of December 
last, ‘‘that, excepting perhaps the ties which race 
and religion may weave, the bonds of commerce are 
the most powerful instruments known for holding 
together the interests of scattered communities and 
of welding them together in an Empire. But if 
trade and commerce are so to work,? he went on to 
say, “they must operate equally for the interests 
which they touch, and, whenever it is in any way 
necessary to adopt a tariff policy which sets great 
industrial communities in different parts of the world 
in the same Empire in antagonism or collision one 
with another, then the germs of disunion are created 
and the stability of that Empire is threatened,” 
Then there emerges what Lord Salisbury called a 
matter of dangerous contention. Unhappily there is 
no doubt about the danger. But then if the doctrine 
is applicable to India, how much more applicable is 
it to the Colonies? Yet, somehow or other, the 
official Conservative mind regards with complacency 
undisturbed by any menace to the stability of the 

pire, such “germs of disunion ” as the imposition 
and maintenance of hostile tariffs by any or all of 


slavery to words and to official cant it i 

Y nt it is to t 
the “welding together” of the interests of EEA 
this ! If India were in 
governing Colony, she 


excise. England ig supposed to i 
’8 good—not for the good Sa eae oe 


in this matter of cotton duties, India is aee 


is ! Instead of preventing 
reimposition of the cotton duti 
wise and eminent legislators lee 
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ing as laborious statesmen in the: 
ny balancing of a trumpery excise 
—trumpery enough for England—against the chances 
of some possible atom of advantage to India, whose 
interests are totally diverse and incomparably more 
i affected. 
Sir: fey Fowler, however, laid down the principle 
that there must be no element of protection in the 
operation of the cotton duties, and Lord George 
Hamilton must maintain the traditional continuity of 
policy. Thanks to the independent, not to say 
magnanimous, attitude of the Indian millowners and 
merchants, the quarrel on this point is to some 
extent modified. ‘‘Thoe history of the past ten or 
fifteen years,” said Sir James Westland, 
« shows that Indian industries in a fair field and without any 
adventitious aid can even more than hold their own; and mill- 
owners ànd merchants in India are at one in declaring that 
they want no special terms of any kind, no treatment in which 
Manchester is not admitted to a perfectly equal share.’ 
True, Lancashire trade has been suffering from de- 
pression. True, also that such depression has not been: 
to any great extent due to the Indian cotton duties .. 
Still, as the Finance Minister put it, ‘‘whatever may 
be the immediate future of the Lancashire industry, 
it behoves us to be careful that none of its mis- 
fortunes—if any such should be in store—be in any 
way attributable to any unequal action on our part.” 
Now, this attitude would he completely satisfactory 
—for the moment at least—if cotton spinners and 
cotton merchants were the only parties whose in- 
terests are involved. But, unfortunately, this is not 
the case. Sir James Westland properly dealt with 
the question ‘on the assumption that the tax, what- 
ever it is, falls upon and is paid by the Indian con- 
sumer,” and he justly castigated the economic heresy 
of “much of the language held in Manchester,” 
which seemed ‘‘to indicate a belief that the tax 
really falls upon the producer there.” But it was 
left to Mr. Playfair and the native members to point 
out the true effect of the Bills—the Cotton Duties 
and Tariff Bills, 1896— before the Legislative 
Council. 


the time are pos 
twopenny-halfpen 


is zot warranted when a surplus in the finances is available, 

Tee mey aia poat the Annoyance is intensified by the know- 
8 shifti f i é 

esate Pease of taxation cannot be of the least 


To the same effect spoke Mr. Bhuskate. 


«< Millions,” he said, ‘ will have to buy thei 
)” hes y their coarse eloth-at 
unnecessarily higher price which is sure to tell heavily on 
fheir impoverishment, Those who are best able to pay for a 
i Be, faa that, too, in proportion to their higher comfort, will 
ave their tax reduced, and the deficit will be filled up by the 
poorest, all other circumstances remaining the same.” 
Pucha iig fnpstantiallp the plain effect of these 
© and oppressive Cotton i iff 
EE PP Duties and Tar 
P papoan of this view, if it be the correct 
; re rew from Sir James Westland an elaborate 
ane at refutation. The statement that “tho: 
ee ee on our legislation is to relieve from taxation 
uicher classes of India, and put upon the: 
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poorer classes a burden which they are not at 

resent liable to bear ” is, he argued, « entirely 
without foundation, unless we accept the theory that 
the cotton goods imported from Manchester are 
wholly consumed by a certain class called the richer 
class, and the goods manufactured in India are 
wholly consumed by another class called the poorer 
class.” Sir James says the bulk of the consumers 
poth of Manchester and of Indian goods is the 
middle class, the “ 85 per cent. of the population? 
that are ‘‘ well enough off to pass, without any relief 
from the State, through the worst of famines” and 
are in fact “really fairly well off according to their 
own lights, their own traditions, and their own 
standards.” Such reliance on official statistics is 
quite heroic. Such a description of the condition of 
the bulk of the population of India could not be 
accepted by any observer but an official labouring 
under some overmastering compulsion; and no 
reader of these columns will require a repetition of 
the facts that forbid its acceptance. But apart from 
that, the form of statement of the opposing view 
exhibits an ingenuity of dialectic worthy of a Greek 
sophist or of a medieval schoolman. Look at the 
plain facts. Before these Acts were passed, the duty 
stood at 5 per cent. assessed upon yarns of counts 
20s and upwards. After the Acts passed, the duty 
stood at 33 per cent. assessed upon woven goods of 
all counts. The reduction of the amount of duty 
relieves the pockets ‘of those that are able to 
purchase the finer counts ; the extension of the duty 
to counts under 20s brings a fresh tax upon those 
that cannot afford the finer counts. If some 85 per 
cent. of the population are agricultural labourers, 
and something like a half of them, not to put it 
higher, are constantly on the brink of famine and 
starvation, it is easy enough to see how the new 
arrangement will work out in practice. Even in the 
case of those that use both Manchester and Indian 
cloths, the additional pressure will obviously inflict 
hardship. Sir James Westland himself in moving 
for leave to introduce the Bills, had largely admitted, 
as he was bound to do, the substance of his opponents 
contention when he pointed to the reduction of the 
duty from 5 per cent. to 3} as a counterbalancing 
consideration to ‘‘this addition to the taxation that 
has to be paid in part at least by the poorer classes 
in India.” It was not quite worthy of his fairness 
to exercise his dialectic on the word “classes, 
which he had himself used, or to represent in such 
rosy colours the material condition of the mass of 
the population. 

Tea worth while to reproduce Sir James West- 
land’s statement of the attitude of the contending 
Parties in the difficult and delicate matter of finding 
even a temporarily tolerable adjustment. The meen 
n Evgland ought to read, mark, and inwardly diges 

1S: 

“ Firs : 5 as systematically refused all informa- 

on Hirst, Mandhor es aa left i to ferret out all the 
acts for ourselves. Secondly, it has not helped us by one 
ngle suggestion as to how to meet the difficulties inherent a 
he mutter . except the financially impracticable one to 


bolish the duties altogether. x ~ 
“The Bombay millowners, besides giving Use oe of 
helpful information, discuss some of the possible Dora y 
mecting difticulties which they admit are not easy of satis 
factory solution.” 
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Yet the Manchester men believed themselves to be 
suffering from an intolerable grievance that had 

inflicted serious injury ” on their trade and con- 
stituted a dire menace to their future, while the 
Bombay men were equally satisfied that the grievance 
of Manchester was substantially fictitious and the 
remedy demanded essentially unjust to India. The 
contrast forms a painful element in the recent Blue- 
book. The drastic handling of the Manchester 
case by the Bombay critics leaves it a thing of mere 
rags and tatters. It is impossible to go into the 
details here. They stand on permanent record in 
the Blue-book, and are well worthy of careful study. 

For this question is by no means finally settled. 
India has been coerced. ‘If I could see any hope 
of finality in the proposals,” said Sir Griffith Evans, 
“I might accept the proposals even as I have often 
advised a client to abandon some part of what I 
thought were his strict legal rights to avoid a doubt- 
ful and hazardous litigation of which I could not 
foresee the issue.” Lancashire makes its claim on 
the principle of free trade; the Government is handi- 
capped by “the pressure of the semi-pledges of 
members of its party; ” and the nation at large has 
no effective grasp of the facts of the situation. “The 
Government of India, in conducting the case, so to 
speak, for India, not without reason thinks it is 
worth some sacrifice and some concession to put tho 
matter on such a basis that the point shall be con- 
Spicuous and indisputable.” But the sense of injus- 
tice and the pressure upon the people still remain, 
and are bound to work out their natural results. 
Sir Griffith Evans briefly indicated two or three 
points of very serious importance : 

“ First, it is proposed to sacrifice about 40 lakhs of revenue 
from the cotton duties. Tam not ina Position to question the 
statement of the financial member that he is able to budget for 
a surplus considerably above this amount. But the spectre of 
famine is beginning to loom in the North-West, and exchange 
is uncertain, and if is most inadvisable to part with 40 lakhs 
of revenue which is raised without the consumer of the cotton 
goods feeling that he pays it—without discontent or annoyance. 
‘We shall never again be able to get if back when we need it, 
as we soon may, and we may be driven to direct taxation, which 
in India means discontent. 

“Second, the money is wanted for the development of the 
country, and, even if it could be spared for remission of taxa- 
tion, it ought to be applied to relieve the poorer classes from 
the income tax, which sorely oppresses them, as pointed out by 
Mr. Stevens last March... . . É 

“Third, pending adjustment of the markets, it is said by 
the Bombay millowners that the excise under 20s will cause 
a heavy temporary loss to the Indian mills, which the weaker 
ones may be unable to stand. W hether this is so or not, I am 
not certain, but is is certain they believe it, and are smarting 
under a sense of injustice; there will, at any rate, be @ large 
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i is Bi ing directly protective. ot £ 
=o ene ey oa tive i this argument, as the permission 
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o im’ t 


direct protection.” ; 
i than enough matter here to sugges 
the gravest doubts as to the Bally et Ua aa 
- and there is much more behind. £ - 
AE RTE io bo remembered that the yao as 
js part of the price we have to pay for a Piin 
olicy” of military adventure on the borders of the 
den Empire. To repeat the words of Lord georga 
Hamilton, “the germs of disunion are created, an 
the stability of that Empire is threatened.” When 
will our legislators and administrators recognise that 
the safety of the Indian Empire lies within, and not 
without, its territorial borders—in the real prosperity 
and contentment of the people, and not in any other 
consideration whatsoever ? 


INDIAN TROOPS IN THE SUDAN. 


By J. Dacosta. 


Within the last sixty years the safety of our rule 
in India has twice been jeopardised through the 
misuse of power by the officials entrusted with the 
control of our Indian administration. During the 
rule of the Hast India Company the tendency to act 
arbitrarily was restrained by the risk it involved of 
the Company forfeiting its privileges: but when the 
Board of Control on Indian affairs was created with 
a member of the British Government as its president 
the British Cabinet became practically a dominant 
partner in the Indian administration. From that 
time the restraint on the exercise of arbitrary power 
in Indian affairs was seriously impaired, and 
national misfortunes ensued in due course from the 
abuse of official authority. 

The calamitous Afghan war of 1838-42, in which 
an entire British army was slaughtered and a heavy 
burden of debt imposed on the Indian taxpayer, 
was the work of the British Cabinet carried on 
through the instrumentality of the Board of Control. 
It was the first time, as the historian observed, that 
the people of India saw that British soldiers were 
not invincible. Furthermore the bloody mutinies of 
1857-58, during which British rule in India trembled 
in the balance for upwards of a year, and great 
additional burdens of debt were imposed on our 
Indian fellow-subjects, were likewise the fruit of the 
disastrous policy of arbitrary annexation and con- 
ee eek ae Falernment pursued with the 

© Board o 
tod Dane ontrol through the agency of 
ainful as it is to recall these sad and humili 
events, it becomes a duty to remember ae 
the abuse of authority and the exercise of a 
power once more threaten India with their 
_ inevitable consequences, 

As regards the disasters 
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whose guilty acts had sown the seed of our mis- 
fortunes, necessarily encouraged their successors to 
tread the same unconstitutional path. The disasters 
were ascribed, not to any deviation by officers from 


the line of duty, but simply to the vicious system which 


ruled our Indian administration. Sweeping changes 
were therefore made in that system, with the view 
of allaying the national irritation and alarm which 
had prevailed during our troubles. The Kast India 
Company and the Board of Control were abolished 


and the Queen assumed the government of her: 
Indian possessions through a Principal Secretary of 
State, a semblance of the governing machinery of’ 
the United Kingdom being thus imparted to the: 


new system. The similarity however is entirely 


deceptive, seeing that the Secretaries charged with: 


the government of the United Kingdom are re- 


sponsible to Parliament where the people of that: 
Kingdom have representatives to defend their: 
interests, while the Secretary charged with the- 
government of her Majesty’s Indian possessions is- 
responsible only to the british Parliament where the- 


people of those possessions have no representative. 


The power vested in the Indian Secretary thus: 


became virtually an irresponsible power. 

It is true that clauses in the Act of Parliament by 
which the change of system was effected purport to 
restrict the Indian Secretary’s authority within con- 


stitutional bounds; but other clauses of that Act and 


its context have been interpreted by the official just 
mentioned as neutralising the restrictions in ques- 
tion; whereby the danger inseparable from the 
exercise of irresponsible power has been completely 
revived. 

We are proud to proclaim that the British Con- 
stitution requires taxation and popular representation 
to go hand in hand. At the same time we suffer 
those whose duty it is to uphold that Constitution, to 
violate its principle by conniving at two hundred 
and fifty millions of British subjects in India being 
taxed without representation, and deprived moreover 
of the protection which Parliament specially designed 
to confer upon them, when it enacted in 1858 that, 


“except for repelling actual invasion or under sudden and 
urgent necessity, the revenues of India shall not, without the 


consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applicablo to defray 


the expenses of any military operation carried on beyond her’ 
external frontier, by her Majesty's forces charged upon the: 


Indian revenues.” 


Now we have not only connived at the revenues 
of India being applied, continuously since 1876, to- 
defray the expenses of military operations carried on 
beyond the Indian frontier, without the existence 
of the urgent necessity specified in the Act; but 
We are, at the present moment, conniving at her 
Majesty’s forces charged on those revenues, being: 
employed in Africa for the territorial aggrandise- 
ment of Egypt and the Turkish Empire, in flagrant 
violation of the Act referred to. l 

Recent statements in Parliament show that officials 
(with whose Concurrence Iudian troops are being 
employed in Africa) hold that such employment does 
not contravene section LV of the Act for the better 
government of India, simply because some extra- 
ordinary expense of the expedition might eventually 
fall on the Imperial exchequer. 
ction, Haridwar. 3 
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Thus, on May 11th, Lord George Hamilton said : 


“The apportionment between Her Majesty’s G 3 
and the Government of India, of the Sane of aene 
despatched to Suakin, is under consideration ” 8 ps 


and the Chancellor of the Exchequer said : 


«I do not see the necessity of stating whether an 
part of the charges of these troops will be E 
Imperial exchequer.”’ 


On May 12th Lord George Hamilton said : 


“ According to precedent no Resolution is necessary for the 
employment of Indian troops outside India, unless a charge is 
imposed on the Indian revenues for the purpose.” 3 


This view was supported by Mr. Balfour, who said: 


‘t In point of actual law there is no obligation under the 
statute to have the assent of Parliament unless some extra 
charge is thrown upon the Indian finances”? ; 


and the same gentleman said the next day: 


“The view of the Government—at least my view—on the 

- the legal point is that there is no obligation to bring forward a 

Resolution in this House, if India is only charged with the 
ordinary expenses.’’ 

The interpretation of the Statute implied in these 
statements obviously stultifies its purport and ignores 
its intention. The interpretation clearly assumes 
that troops whose ordinary expenses—t.c., whose 
recruitment, training, equipment, pay, and general 
maintenance, are defrayed from the revenues of 
India, are not in the sense of that Statute ‘forces 
charged on Indian revenues,” so long as some extra- 
ordinary expense of the operation in which they are 
employed, might, at some future period, be defrayed 
from some other source. 

Then, as regards the intention of the Statute, it is 
doubtless evident to the general public that Parlia- 
ment, in enacting that troops maintained on the 
revenues ‘of India should not, without urgent 
necessity, be employed in ventures beyond her 

:frontier, intended that the revenues paid by her 
people should be applied to the protection and other 
wants of their country, and not be diverted to defray 

: charges involved in the conquest of foreign territories. 

There is also this great peril in the interpretation 
of the Statute suggested by the above-mentioned 
officials, that, if it be accepted, it would (logically, 
though only by sophistical logic) authorise the 
British Cabinet to involve the nation in actual war- 

‘fare without applying to Parliament for supplies, 


whereby the first principle of the British Constitu- 


tion—a principle on the strict observance of which 
we rely for the peace and safety of our country— 
would be rudely violated. 


The Times of June 23rd published an important com- 
munication from Mr. John Marshall, Secretary to the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association. With reference to 
Lord Œ. Hamilton’s recent statement that es there were 
in the Native States, Berar, and the French Settlements 
of India nine cotton mills, containing 1,613 looms, as 
compared with 127 mills, containing 27,749 looms, 1 
British India,” Mr. Marshall wrote: “The facts are that 
there are 2,541 looms in non-British territory and 32,797 
looms in British territory @ India. The former number 
does not include looms in mills in the Berars, which, 
surely the Secretary of State. for India knows, are Bri 
provinces, so far as taxation 1S concerned, and should not, 
therefore, be included as outside of British India. 
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INDIAN REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


By W. M. J. WILuass. 


India is at present prominent in the British 
Parliament, the despatch of troops to Suakin raising 
great questions, among them that of cost. It may 
therefore be of interest to give a conspectus of the 
Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of 
India, including the money received and disbursed in 
London on behalf of India. To avoid any difficulty, 
should discrepancies arise in some of the figures it 
is necessary to supply, let it be said at once that 
these arise from the fact that the Indian Govern- 
ment Accounts are most complex, and are generally 
presented comprising a period of three years, much 
like an evercisio in some national accounts, with the 
result that the figures for any year are finally 
evolved from the chrysalitic state in which they are 
first presented as estimates, to pass on to revised 
estimates as the second state, and to appear ulti- 
mately as the account. This may be unavoidable, 
but eminently confusing. But, in any case, it will 
only be possible to give a mere summary of the vast 
and complex subject. 

The gradual unfolding of the account is shown in 
brief as follows : 


Revised Esti- | Budget Esti- 


Account 


Gross Revenue and | 
Expenditure. | 1893-4 mate, 1894-5 | mate, 1895-6 
J Rx. Rx. RY 
Revenue .. .. «+| 90,565,214 | 95,154,100 96,924,300 
Expenditure charge- z 
able thereon.. 92,112,212 | 94,163,600 96,878,100 
Surplus (+) or —| ae 
Deficit (—) l —1,546,998 | + 990,500 + 46,200 


The Net Revenue and Expenditure, explained 
below, is then given for this period : 


Ne Rovaus nd | Apane | Revd et | a cae 
mme alee 
eae A 3 31,875,021 | P 58,902,000 s 
(4 or —) ..| 1,546,998 | + 990,500 ae 46,200 3 


Tho gross Revenue and Expenditure includes the 
accounts of various departments such as Post Office, 
Telegraphs, Railways, Army, etc., whose receipts 5 
and disbursements aro given im & table below, 
showing tho gross summary for 1894-5. The Net > 
Revenue and Expenditure is found by. omitting the h 
accounts of these services and regarding only the ; 
revenue derived from taxes and the land, and opium. 
This net revenue is said in the ‘Explanatory 
ivo “a clearer view of the 

g 


revenue, 
from the principal sources after deduce 


of collection,” net expenditure “‘ being — 1 
of the various departments after d 


receipts of those d artments.” re 
But in order t ain a field of < 
revenue and ex we now ens 


of income raised from the taxpayer. 
trom land revenue for 18948 A 5 
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Account for the year 1894-5. Notice that it is a 


final account : 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
Inv, Year ENDING Maron, 1895. 


yenue—Principal Heads : Rx. Rx. 
zante te Lnd Revenue 25,408,272 - 
Opium .. ate 7,328,757 
Salt ape S1665;749 
Stamps 4,625,680 
Excise .. où 5,527,676 
Customs .. e 2,854,955 
Other Heads ., 8,179,032 


63,585,121 


815,061 
terest + Bo oo 819,0 

Post Office, Telegraph and Mint Po ke 
Receipts by Civil Departments 1,628,960 
Miscellaneous .. Bn ate P1227019 
Railways ote Eo On Fo A i NN 
Trrigation Je fe 50 bo BASS 
Buildings and Roads aD ào 692,477 
Receipts by Military Departments,. 1,010,197 


Total Revenue ,, Rx. 95,187,429 


There were Banking transactions regarding the Debts and 
Bills of the Government which, together with the Balances, 
made the receipts a grand total of Rx. 144,713,450. 


Expenditure— 
Direct demands on the Reyeuue 
(‘* principal heads ’’) op ERU 
Interest b T on emer p12! 
Post Office, Telegraph and Mint 2,46 
Salaries and Expenses of Civil De- 


partments .. ïo Jb +. 14,835,209 
Miscellaneous Civil Charges .. +. 6,065,705 
Famine Relief and Insurance 610,235 


Construction of Railways (in addition 


to that under ‘ Famine ’’) ve 19,609 
Railway Revenue Account ., e. 23,592,649 
Irrigation D0 ot 2,952,780 
Buildings and Roads ., 5,852,801 
Army Services ,, fe 24,096,091 
Special Defence Works 217,867 

Total Ap . .. 95,055,179 
Add and Deduct Provincial Surpluses and 


Deficits : 
(+ Rex. 193,912 and — Rx. 754,772) — 560,860 


Total charges against Revenue , » Rx. 94,494,319 


Corresponding Banking adjustments brine the total Expendi- 
ture to the same sum as tho Revenue side of the EIAN but 
~it should be noted that in this balance appears an item as 
' follows :—“ Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation 
Works—Rx. 4,446,421.” "This item is practically an addi- 
tion to the debt, the corpus of which may be judged by the 
Rx. 5,124,017 devoted to pay the interest upon it. 


The more the above General Account is studied 
the more confusing and unsatisfactory does the 
Previous table of Net Reyenue and Expenditure 
become as an informing account, After a com- 
parison of Several documents drawn up from varyin 
points of view, it is found that Not in this little table 
means the difference between the Rx. 63,585,121 on 


the revenue side and the Rx.9, 722,041 given on the 


t mands on the R e 
which we mark as referring to AA needa 


revenue.” Leaving out of sight for the moment 


d that it is practically wor 


Rx. 25,408,272, but on enquiry it is found that 
Rx. 4,048,132 is charged for general management, 
In the same way, as regards opium, out of 
Rx.7,328,757 Rx.1,616,105 went for management, 
and a false view of the financial position may be 
taken, as indeed of the general position, if so highly 
attenuated an abstract of net revenue and expendi- 
ture be regarded. It tends to draw attention from 
the vital matter of expenditure. It also loses sight 
of the deduction made from the people’s resources 
for public purposes. A far better and much clearor 
view of income and expense is got from a return which 
was first prepared in 1894, at the instance of Sir Honry 
Fowler, similar to that which he suggested for the 
British accounts. This return for 1894-5, now to 
hand, seeks to give the net income and expenditure 
by deducting from the above gross amounts of 
Rx. 95,000,000 and Rx. 94,490,000 respectively the 
departmental receipts and disbursements togethor 
with certain refunds, assignments, etc., and the cost 
of preparing the opium, leaving the cost of the vast 
establishments of the land and opium revenue, 
together with that of other administrative depart- 
ments in the account. The result of treating the 
above “general account” in this way may be seen 
as follows : 


Rx. | Rx. 
+» 95,187,429 | EXPENDITURE— 
| Gross 94,494,319 


Deduct the same 
itemsasonother 
u I side, but add 
Total from “‘Prin- ade Meares 
cipal Heads” ,, 63,585,121 treated as In- 
Deduct— come .. 34,534,538 
Refunds, ete., and | 
Cost of Opium 


ReEvENvE—Gross 
Deduct— 
Departmental Re- 
ceipts .. „. $1,602,308 


Cultivation 3,403,010 
60,182,111 
Add— 
Net Miscellaneous 
Receipts .. 470,785 
Dotal Net in- === | Total Net Expen- == 
come .. Rx. 60,652,896 diture 


.. Rx. 59,959,786 


———_ 


Such a result, adding over 13 per cent. to the figures 
of the other net Statement, is a much fairer and 
better representation of income and expenditure, of 
the cost and burden of governing India apart from 
the departments contributing to revenue. No good. 
object is served by making a distinction between 
revenue and income, making the first prominent, 
while the latter is partly hidden. 

What then, is to be said of the “financial con- 


Er of which the official speaks, which he gets 
y e minating all but the money he gets into his 
and from taxes after the establishment has boen 
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paid for, may be clear, but it is very partial—wholly 


inadequate. ‘Financial condition” in his 
„should be more properly called fiscal, a eA: 
‘great interest. ‘‘ Financial condition” of India oe 


- another and a far larger, deeper, most profoundly 
„important question. To divert attention from this 
larger prospect to the Government income from 
taxes and the land and opium revenue may be of 
„uso in estimating the fiscal condition of India 
But surely it is on the surface of the question that 
the services of the railways, post, and telegraphs 
and the military department should be taken aie 
-account in estimating the financial condition of the 
Indian empire. “ Apart from other considerations,” 
wə are told, the revenue and expenditure are “ con- 
tinually increasing through the opening of additional 
railways and canals” and so for the “clearer view ” 
-we had beiter confine our attention to the net figures 
given in the second table above. The “clearer view” 
‘seems intended for short-sighted persons. A vital 
question in estimating the condition from a financial 
point of view is to know something of the “ other 
considerations ” than the figures of the railways and 
canals. The ‘‘ Fowler ” Return enables us to give a 
few comparative figures. Looking to the revenue 
(apart from the departmental accounts) we find that 
since 1884-5 to 1894-5 the receipts have increased 
from Rx. 47,180,749 to Rx. 60,652,896, or 25 per 
cent. But of this opium, which was Rx. 5,849,140 
in the former year, in 1894-5 had declined to 
Rx. 5,702,558. The receipts from land, forests, and 
tributary States increased from Rx.22,634,2538 to 
Rx.26,670,177 or about 16} per cent. The receipts 
from the taxes, as distinguished from land and opium 
revenue increased meanwhile from Rx.18,154,111 to 
~Rx.27,809,376 or nearly 54 per cent. Of this last 
item the salt tax is a part showing an increase from 
Rx. 6,081,592 to Rx.8,291,929 or nearly 37 per 
cont. Customs rose from Rx.990,088 to Rx.3, 757,433, 
or nearly 280 per cent. of increase. In like manner 
excise increased from Rx.3,953,064 to Rx.5,444,206, 
or about 39 per cent. Here we have a clue to the 
trend of affairs, for while population grew from 
1881 to 1891, about 114 per cent., the taxation grew 
in a decade from ’84 to ’95 by 54 per cent. Again 
turning to expenditure on the net basis of Sir 
Henry Fowler, we find in the same decade a total 
increase from Rx.47,180,749 to Rx. 59,959,786, 
or over 27 per cent. Analysing this again we 
find that of the commercial services, the post 
office, and the telegraphs now more than pay 
their way. Railways which in 1884-5 cost a net 
Rx. 1,051,751 to revenue, now involve a loss of 
` Rx.2,348,489; and irrigation works which involved a 
loss of Rx.573,017 now require Rx.613,960. The 
annual oxpenditure to meet the interest on debt has 
risen from Rx.3,907,848 to Rx.4,308,955, or over 10 
“per cent., though it has meantime been less than 
the 1884-5 charge. The collection of revenne has 
grown from Rx.5,116,137 to Rx.6,319,031 or over 
23 per cent. The net expense on the civil services 
went up from Rx.19,032,924 to Rx.22,813,571, over 
17 per cent. On the military services, the net 
cost of which was Rx.17,057,865, there youn a 
1894-95 Rx.24,952,058, or over 42 per cent. ter 
also we get a further clue to the GedaCutulafiéanerigoll 
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India. “It does not lie within the province of this 
paper to discuss the policy enshrined in this financial 
survey. But it is‘clear that it will not do to confine 
attention to the net abstracts of Indian finance if one 
is to get the “clearer view of the financial con- 
dition.” Policy and expenditure, of course, have a 
determining influencé on the condition of affairs. 
The contents of that policy as enshrined in tho 
expenditure and the financial measures faken to 
meet it, are of the utmost importance in consider- 
ing the general financial condition. From such an 
examination one comes forth with the conviction 
that much is necessary by way of examination of 
Indian affairs and that the Royal Commission’ was 
not appointed a moment too soon. 


EDUCATION AT HIGH PRESSURE. 


[Frox ax Iypran CorRESPONDENT. | 


The abuses exposed and the grievances ventilated 
in the columns of Iypra are many and varied, but 
none, I imagine, is more disastrous in its con- 
sequences than the system of higher education 
for which the University authorities in India are 
responsible. It is in some cases undermining the 
constitutions of the young, in others it unhinges 
their minds, and it finally produces a youth whose 
chief merit is superficiality, and who, after hard 
labour and incessant “ cram ” for eight to ten years, 
can scarcely be called an educated man. 

The other day an official complained to me that.a 
graduate whom he had but recently employed as 
clerk was unable to copy out an official letter with- 
out making a mistake in every other sentence he 
wrote, and as to conversing with him in English, he 
found that it saved time and temper if he carried on 
his conversation in the vernacular. I informed the 
official that his experience was by no means singular, 
as there was a large number of graduates to whom 
the same remarks might with truth be applied, but 
that very little blame attached to these men, for 
they were all the unfortunate victims of a system of 
aducation which could only be fitly described as 
monstrous. Not long ago a friend of mine who 
displayed keen anxiety that his son should have a 
distinguished career at the University came to mo 
Ho was afraid the health of the young 


attained proficiency 
it be correct to say 
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developed. Rather I should imagine that 
ae bach stunted and dwarfed by the undue 
exercise of one faculty, for the memory is often 
developed to an oxtrordinary extent at the expense 
of the other faculties. E 
In India the Universities are merely examining 
bodies, or corporations for conferring degrees. 
They exercise no direct influence on the education 
and training of young men. The examiners may be 
most intellectual, amiable and high-minded men, 
but inasmuch as they never come into contact with 
the candidates, their influence is lost. It is the 
colleges which educate and train the young mind, 
and the professors and teachers if left unhampered 
can, and sometimes do, exercise a vast influence 
over the students. But unfortunately their hands 
are tied, their freedom of action is taken away. 
They are unable to instruct their pupils in the 
subjects which they consider are best suited to 
develop their minds and their morals, nor are they 
at liberty to devote to physical exercises such a 
portion of time as may seem desirable to them. The 
baneful influence of the University is over them. 
i Students who join a particular college do not con- 
sider the excellence of the intellectual and moral 
training received there, but look upon it as a 
machine which will impart to them that amount of 
knowledge which will enable them to pass the 
various examinations. Even missionary colleges 
fulfil no better functions. An infinitesimal portion 
of the day’s time is perhaps devoted to Scripture 
reading, but the rest is all “cram,” “cram,” and 
nothing but “cram,” so as to enable the student to 
obtain his degree. Thus it happens that the Uni- 
versity itself exercises no influence whatever on the 
youths who are being launched out into the world 
' by hundreds every year, and, furthermore, prevents 
directly into contact with 
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ilosophy and logic? Or if he desires to read law- 
ph a he Ends that he is unable to do so 
unless, after passing the entrance examination, he 
spends at least four years upon subjects which are- 
useless to him. The absurdity of the system is still 
more striking when we take into consideration the 
fact that after a student has passed the entranco. 
examination he is required to take a further course 
of two years, and to pass another examination called 
the First Examination in Arts, the subjects being 
English, literature, a second language, ordinary 
mathematics, history or higher mathematics, logic 
or sciences. This is a comprehensive range of sub- 
jects. But even then the University will not leave 
the unfortunate youth alone. He may say: “I now 
wish to devote myself exclusively to one branch of 
learning, and to take my degree in it. I have a 
taste for English literature, or for philosophy, or for 
history, or for mathematics. Let me apply all my 
energy to the acquirement of the knowledge relating 
to one special subject.” Tho University says, “ No, 
you must have another ‘ cram,’ you must again take 
up half-a-dozen subjects, in which, if you obtain a 
certain proportion of marks, you will obtain a 
degree, and if you have the inclination, and time, 
and energy, to make a special study of any one of 
these subjects, and can obtain 50 per cent. of marks, 
you will be supposed to have passed in honours in 
that subject.” The poor student proceeds. He 
knows that he could easily secure the requisite 
number of marks for honours in the subject of his 
choice, but he must try to “cram ” his head with a 
variety of subjects, and if he cannot do it his further 
progress is absolutely arrested. 

What is the net result of this systom of education? 
A certain number of youths are either mentally 
or physically incapacitated from prosecuting their 
studies to the end, though some of them had given 
promise of being brilliant scholars in special sub- 
jects. These, of course, drop out of the running. 
The rest proceed and obtain a degree from the 
University. Is this degree a guarantee that the 
graduates are really educated men? Unfortunately, 
experience shows it to be otherwise. The degree 
is too often merely an indication that its owner 
has shown an aptitude for “cramming” into 
his head a certain number of facts and figures 
which have enabled him to secure a certain pro- 
Portion of marks. A man who has a highly 
retentive memory is often successful, but he 
does not necessarily possess the most cultivated 
mind. Once the degree is obtained the graduate: 
shows himself in his true colours. Here we come to 
the most lamentable fact of ail. The majority of 
graduates, once they have obtained their degree, 
throw aside their books. They cultivated learning, 
aoi for love of it, but for the particular end they 
: ee in view. Once that end is attained, why should 

y worry themselves any more about books? The: 
consequence is that in the course of two or three- 
Ieee forget what they had learnt, They are 
Sra ae upon the world with a degree, certainly, 

. wiv a superficial knowledge of a variety of 
subjects, but this knowledge is a diminishing” 
nee every day. Blame may be laid at the door 
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opposed to that pursued by really educated men 
put the system of education must be intrinsically 
bad which, instead of encouraging a love of learnin J 
infuses into the young mind an antipathy to i 
Learning has been to most of these men like some 
nauseous medicine which has been poured down 
their throats in increasing doses. Once free from 
the necessity of taking it, no wonder they avoid it in 
the future. 

In the course of a forty years’ existence the Indian 
universities have not succeeded in producing any 
great specialist, and with the continuance of the 
present system the chances are very much against 
their ever being able to produce one. Within the 
last few months Mr. J. C. Bose, Professor of the 
Presidency College, has, it is true, earned a high 
reputation for his scientific discoveries, But he is a 
graduate of Cambridge University, where he received 
special training in science. Possibly if his educa- 
tional career had been guided by one of the Indian 
universities, India would not even have produced 
one man whose original researches were destined to 
win the acknowledgment of scientific Europe. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Mr. J. Dacosra writes: “The Transvaal affair 
having attracted much interest in India, I am led to 
beliove that Mr. Garrett Fisher’s ‘Brief History of 
the Transvaal,’ just published by Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, will interest your Indian readers, as it 
throws light on the origin of the crisis through 
which that country has just passed, and may, among 
the conflicting views published on the subject, 
materially aid to prevent misconceptions. I venture, 
therefore, to send herewith a short summary of the 
book.” 

Appended is Mr. Dacosta’s summary : : 

The author narrates how the Dutch landed in 
Table Bay in 1595, settled there as the Netherlands 
East India Company in 1602, were joined by 
Huguenots in 1685, and how, after two centuries, 
their lands were occupied by the English in 1795, 
when the great French revolution prevented the 
Dutch colonists receiving the support of their 
countrymen at home. In 1835, when the slaves 
were emancipated, the Dutch colonists (commonly 
known as “ Boers,” a word meaning « Farmers ”) 
were promised full compensation for the loss of their 
slaves; but the promise was not fulfilled and this, 
together with other wrongs suffered at the hands 
of the British Government, induced the Boers to 
emigrate into Natal which was then held by the 
Zulus. These warlike savages attacked and slew a 
great many of the Dutch emigrants ; but the latter 
succeeded ultimately in establishing their Republic 
of Natalia and in breaking the power of the Zulus. 
Thereupon, English troops attacked the Republic 
and took possession of its territory on the groun 
that the Boers were British subjects, although the 
allegation was flatly denied by the Boers themselves. 
Large numbers of the latter, therefore, abandoned 
their farms, and, crossing eee? fees 
i i . Those ha 
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remained in Natal complained of great injustice 
suffered at the hands of the English officials, and 
Jacobus Pretorius, addressing the Cape Government 
on their behalf, offered to explain their grievances ; 
but Sir Henry Pottinger, the Governor, refused to 
see him, and Pretorius then headed the final emigra- 
tion from Natal. 

In 1845 the Boers founded the South African 
Republic in the country between the Orange and. 
Vaal rivers; when the English immediately pro- 
claimed the Queen’s sovereignty over that tract on 
the ground on which they had previously claimed the 
Boer territoryin Natal. The tract was then invaded 
by English troops and officials; but Pretorius, at the 
head of a body of Boers, captured Bloemfontein and 
expelled the British resident. 
Smith (surnamed the hero of Aliwal and Subraon), 
who was then Governor of Cape Colony, offered 
£1,000 for the apprehension of Pretorius; and, 
heading an English forco, dispersed the Boers at 
Boomplatz, after a skirmish which he described as 
the most severe he had ever witnessed. Meanwhile 
the English Government offered £2,000 for Pretorius’s 
head; his outlawry, however, was reversed in 1851 
and he was invited to a conference to negotiate far 
the independence of the South African Republic. 
The Sand River Convention was the result: it con- 
ceded to the Boers the right to manage their affairs 
according to their own laws, and without British 
interference; and it guaranteed that no encroach- 
ment should be made by the British Government 
north of the river Vaal. 

In 1853 Jacobus Pretorius died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Marthenus Pretorius, who resigned in 
1872, T. F. Burger being elected President of the 
Republic. The town of Pretoria, named in honour 
of the deceased President, was founded in 1885. 

Meanwhile neighbouring native tribes manifested 
hostility to the Boers, the Zulus from the South, the 
Amaswazis from the North, and Bechuana Chiefs 
from the West, while the Bapedi, led by Sekukuni, 
actually encroached on the Boer territory in 1876. 
The Volksraad sent a Commando to punish them, 
and Sekukuni was reduced to sue for peace. 

The English Government then intimated that they 
would not consent to the South African Republic en- 

aging in foreign military operations, and on the Re- 
public curtly replying that they had a right to their 
territory, the Government sent troops for the annexa- 
tion of the country, promising at the samo time that, 
if the Boers submitted, they should have complete 
self-government and the maintenance of their laws. 
These promises, however, were not fulfilled, and the 
English occupation was followed by tho imposition 
of taxes, the appointment of a packed State Council 
and a censorship of the Press. For two and a-half 
years every successivo administrater made the same 
promises and failed to keep them. Moreover, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly er- 
tirely nominated by the English Government led once 
more to the cry for independence. A Boor deputa- 
tion visited England to protest against th C 
of their country, and had several interviey 
Lord Carnarvon, without, however, o 
distinct and direct A 
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ir Michael Hicks Beach, replied that in no 
Be coe would the Transvaal be given up, gaa 
. that if the delegates would go home and wait, a 
_ their wrongs would be put right in the Govern- 
ment’s good time. The delegates replied that, once 
for all, no reform align of complete independence 
ii d now content the Boers. 
Wire their return Sir Bartle Frere repeated the 
` promises of self-government in local affairs ; but he 
was soon afterwards superseded by Sir Garnet 
' Wolseley who, with Colonel Lanyon, subjected the 
Transvaal to military rule, and treated it as a con- 
` quered country. The Boers—exasperated at the 
conduct of their military governors with their “tall 
talk,” declaring that “so long as the sun shone, 
| England would rule the Transvaal,” and their threat 
| to “hang rebels who grumbled ”—held in Decem- 
ber, 1879, a meeting presided over by Pretorius, 
junior, at which it was declared that the people of 
the South African Republic had never been British 
subjects, and were determined not to be. The 
_ High Commissioner had Mr. Pretorius and his Secre- 
tary put in jail, and the Boers commenced to lay in 
supplies of powder and lead. 
< the Beaconsfield Ministry was drawing to a close. 
_ The affairs of the Transvaal were referred to in the 
Queen’s Speech ; and Lord Hartington, speaking on 
the address, declared that the annexation of the 
Transvaal had been sanctioned by the House under 
wrong impressions and incorrect information. 
“Tf it be proved,” he added, ‘‘that it is for the advantage of 
that district and for the peace of the whole community of South 
: Africa that the Transvaal should continue to be governed by 
us, let it be so. But if, on the other hand, we find that it will 
be more advantageous and more honourable to restore the 


Armer government of that country, then I say that no false 
notion of dignity ought to stand in the way.” 


j About the same time—on the 80th March, 1880— 
i Mr. Gladstone said at Peebles that Lord Beacons- 
field’s acquisition of the Transvaal was worthless 
and added: : 


“And I say that if it were as valuable as it is valueless, I 
wonld repudiate it, because it has been obtai ae 
4 dishonourable to our country.” SESS ag 
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. But when he was, some weeks later, returned to 
power. by a great majority, he said that, 
- “St was impossible to consider the matter as if ii were pre- 


ı sented for the first time, and that his judgment was that the 
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and in many instances, more than was 
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pay a tax of £27 5g, which was double what he 


really owed; and he pl ; p 
-~ what was due; but pleaded his readiness to pay 


` waggon was attached. 
-& number of Boers rescued the wag 


Lanyon having sent a military force to arrest the 
M aeloadars; ae Boers defended them. Z 

Early the next month the Boers held meetings at 
Paarde Kraal at which the Volksraad was restored 


` and Kruger, Joubert, and Pretorious were appointed 


to adminster the provisional Government until in- 
dependence should be assured by arms. They wrote 
a letter to Sir Owen Lanyon saying : 

‘t We solemnly declare that we have no desire to shed blood. 
It lies in your hands to force us to appeal to arms in self- 
defence. Should it come so far, we shall defend ourselves 
with the knowledge that we are fighting for the honour of 
her Majesty the Queen; for we fight for the sanctity of the 
treaties sworn to by her but broken by her ofticers.’’ 


The proclamation which accompanied this letter 
repeated that the Boers had never been subjects of 
her Majesty and never would be. Colonel Lanyon 
immediately telegraphed for more troops, each man to 
carry 70 to 100 rounds of ammunition. On the 
16th December a party of Boers insulted the English 
garrison at Potchefstroom, and the force sent to 
drive them off was fired upon, besieged and cut off 
from communication with Pretoria and elswhere. 
Then speedily followed the worst blow that befell 
English arms since the day of Islandlwana. A 
detachment of the 94th regiment ordered up from 
Middleburg was attacked at Bronkhurst Spruit on 
the 19th, and in less than ten minutes half the 
force was ors de combat and the rest surrendered. 
Colonel Lanyon was shut in Pretoria. Sir George 
Colley, who marched at the head of 1,400 men, met 
the Boers at Laing’s Nek, and delivered an attack 
which failed in consequence of the terribly accurate 
fire of the defenders. The English drew off with a 
heavy loss, and tried the next day to work round the 
Ingogo plateau; but the superior marksmanship of 
the Boers compelled them to steal back under cover 
of night, leaving their wounded at the mercy of the 
enemy. 

Sir Evelyn Wood then brought up reinforcements, 
and a third method of attack was tried. Half tho 
force marched in the night to the top of the Majuba 
Hill with a view to render the position of the Boers 
untenable. At dawn, however. when the Boers saw 
the red-coats 2,000 feet above them, some began to 
climb the precipitous face of the Majuba, while 
others kept up a long range fire at everything that 
showed over the brow of the hill. Finally the Boers 
reached the hollow crown of the Majuba, and 
engaged the English at a distance of 40 yards, when 
the English troops wavered, broke, and in a minute 
were running for life down the side of the mountain. 
General Colley was down with a bullet in his brain. 
The English then came to terms and, in an armistice 
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contrary to the interests of her Maj esty’s possessions 
jn South Africa. 

Gold was discovered on the Kaap and Witwaters- 
vand in 1885. Johannesburg was founded in De- 
cember, 1886. The population of the Transvaal was 
estimated in December, 1894, by Sir Jacobus de Wet 
the English agent in Pretoria, at 71,000 Boers, 
63,000 British subjects, and 16,000 other aliens. á 

The Executive of the Transvaal Government 
consists of a President elected by the Burghers for 
five years, with a Council composed of the State 
Secretary, the Commandant General and the Secre- 
tary, and of three non-official members elected by 
the Volksraad. The legislative authority is in the 
hands of the popularly elected Volksraad. Burghers 
may vote in the election of the Volksraad and sit 
jn it. Foreigners, thirty years of age, may become 
naturalised citizens, after four years of residence, by 
taking the oath of allegiance, provided that they are 
members of a Protestant Church. 


INDIAN IDEALS? 


Was it not Professor Max Müller who once 
applied to religions the saying that “he who only 
knows his own language knows none”? Certainly 
there is an important sense in which it is true of 
religions. He who knows only his own religion 
may have a rule of conduct, a faith to live and die 
by, but he can give no reason for the faith that is in 
him, is in no position to form a sound intellectual 
judgment on his creed. ` And if even for the refining 
and purifying, the placing on a sounder foundation, 
of a man’s own belief, the study of religions is 
desirable, it becomes still more desirable if he wants 
to understand men and nations brought up under 
the influence of other creeds. More than half the 
uncharitable judgments of the world, it has been 
finely said, are due to a deficiency of imagination. Yet, 
of those who are brought into contact with other races, 
how few take the necessary steps for the cultivation 
of a defective imagination by the patient study of 
an alien religion, by an honest endeavour to place 
themselves at the point of viow of its adherents. If 
missionaries, for instance, were always to do this, 
there would have been no need for Mr. Sturdy’s 
indignant protest on the misuse of: a debased inter- 
pretation of the allegory of Krisna and the shep- 
herdésses as a weapon of hostile criticism against 
Hindu religions. 

“We may safely assert that none of these have read the 
original, but merely sought some means to destroy other 
People’s religion in order to advocate their own. ‘Time might 
etter be employed in pointing out the original intention ot 
the allegory, by which they would elevate both themselves and 
the people with whom they come in contact. By taking tho 
other attitude they confirm the pariah in his ignorance, 


stimulate his resentment, and stand as the enemies ot Krisna 
the Divine. Love is one, whether it bo called that of Christ, 
Srisna, or any other individualised expression of Truth. ..-- 


The love of Krisna is deep in the Hindu heart, and cannot be 


ee Digthis O y eee: 
‘Narada Sdtra: An Inquiry into Love.” Translated 
from the Sanskrit, with an independent Commentary. By B- 
T. Sturdy. “Indian Ideals,” No- I. (London: Tone y 
Green and Co.) 


thus slighted with impunity. Yet under all these anribations an a 


the Hindu has yet to be found who would retort by any insult 
or criticism of the founder of Christianity. To the Hindu 
suck criticism of the pure and noble of any race or age is a 
dreadful crime, involving far-reaching retributive effects. It 
is a pity we do not think the same.” (P. 32-3). 


No Christian could study ‘‘Narada Sûtra” without 


gaining a new sympathy, a new and strange sense of i 


kinship, with those who through many generations 
have regarded these maxims as divine. ‘Love is 
Surrendering all actions to God, and feeling the 
greatest misery in forgetting God” ($19). “ Being 
praised, God manifests himself soon and makes him- 
self felt by his worshippers” (§ 80). ‘‘In all times 
(past, present, and future) Love is the greatest 
thing” (§81). The voices that the Indian has heard 
in the Hast are mysteriously like those that have 
spoken to the Western peoples. It may be that the 
Christian reader will even be tempted to lay too 
much stress on the likeness ; for, though Mr. Sturdy 
speaks of the opposition that is excited by doctrines 
new and strange, there is a subtle fascination for 
many minds in these oracles from a distant sarine, 
the fascination of a familiar tone heard by the 
traveller in a far country. 

Mr. Sturdy’s object in translating ‘‘Narada Stitra” 
is to win the attention of English readers for the 
Indian doctrine of Bhakti Yoga, “ Salvation by Love 
and Devotion.” We gather that he is in strong 
sympathy with Swimi Vivekinanda, the accom- 
plished Yogi who is at present lecturing in England 
on Indian metaphysics, and who claims to teach a 
philosophy that can serve as a basis to any religious 
system. “I direct my attention,” the Swami is 
quoted as saying, “to the individual, to teach him 
that he himself is divine, and I call upon men to 
make themselves conscious of this divinity within ” ; 
and again, “I teach only the Self, hidden in the 
heart of every individual, and common to all. A 
handful of strong men knowing that Self and living 
in its light would revolutionise the world, even to- 
day, as has been the case by single strong men 
before, each in his day.” One cannot but hope that 
this little series will reach a wider circle of students 
than has been touched by the “‘ Sacred Books of the 
East,” or by Professor Max Miiller’s Hibbert 
Lectures of 1878, and penetrate more deeply, if less 
widely, than Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia.” 
Perhaps in future volumes of the series a little more 
help in the way of a historical introduction might 
be given to the ignorant but interested W estern 
reader. It is not, however, for the translation alone 
that we owe something to Mr. Sturdy. It would bo 
ungrateful to pass over in silonce the extreme beauty 
of parts of his commentary. Here is one fine saying: 
« Ho who loves equally everywhere neod seek no 
asceticism : it will seek him as long as ke has a coin 
to spend, a loaf to divide or a coat to give” (p. 27), 
And here is another: “No religious system pre- 
tends to define Deity; it can at the best strive with 
other systems to suspend some intellectual, or 
emotional veil through which, in shining, the light 
may take form n (p.44) A still nobler passage, on, 
the ‘lonely places ” in the depths of the heart (p. 
42), is too long to quote. The saying (P: 8), “The 
aspiration to realisation hardly enters the minds of 


Tern Western people,” should give food for reflec~ 
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sion to sincere believers in Christianity. More 
AA is the assertion (p. 7) that “the preet 
possibility of realisation was, to a great exten . 
destroyed for Christianity with the decay of t o 
monastic system.” Realisation in the world, rather 
than realisation outside of it, was surely the ideal of 
Christ and his apostles. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM IN INDIA. 


Dr. W. H. Wilson contributes to a recent issue of 

the Madras Review an important article on University 

Reform. Attempts are being made by a small but 

resolute section of the Senata of Madras University 

to introduce very necessary reforms in the adminis- 

tration of University affairs. ‘‘There are,” writes 

Dr. Wilson, “three points on which these gentlemen 
particularly insist; and the first of these is the 

necessity of Fellows, if they are to discharge the 

duties of their office, being kept informed on all 

i matters concerning the University. This object they 
i propose to attain by printing and distributing to the 
| Fellows of the University the minutes of all meetings 
| of the Senate, the Faculties, and the Syndicate, as is 
} done in the Universities of Calcutta and Allahabad. 
; The second is to make the Syndicate a more repre- 


‘sentative body than it is at present, and better fitted 
to discharge the important duties entrusted to it. 
The attainment of this object, no doubt, presents 
great difficulties, and to secure it fully many deep- 
seated and radical. changes will be necessary. The 
only change now proposed consists in merely in- 
creasing the strength of the Syndicate from eight 
elected members to eleven, and so bringing it up to 
the level of the corresponding bodies in Calcutta and 
Bombay. It is, perhaps, scarcely to be expected that 
any great improvement will result from this change, 
but it will, it is hoped, have the effect of making 
further reforms easier in the future. The last of the 
three reforms is one of 
practical administration of University affairs. It is 
the proposal to define the relations between the Senato 
and the Syndicate, and to require the latter body to 


To say that 
at present 


exercise specific powers constantly being are 

i r. Wilson next gives a sketch of the history and 
re ations to one another of the threo older Indi 
Universities, situated in the Presidenc a 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and of al 


lines of London Universit 
clearly that while Trenton Uni i 


ing a definite legal status 
The institution of a 


3. The enlargement of the syndicate and altera- 
tions in the manner of electing it. y 

4. The publication of minutes of the proceedings 
of Senate, Syndicate, and Faculties. $ 

5. The introduction of proxy-voting at elections. 

6. The abolition of the rule requiring members of 
the Syndicate to reside in Madras, and its corollary, 
the introduction of a rule making retention of office 
conditional upon attendance at a certain proportion 
of meetings. 

7. The increase of the number of statutory meet- 
ings of the Senate (exclusive of the Convocation for 
conferring degrees) from one to three or four; the 
said meetings to be held preferably on Saturdays, in 
order that the largest possible number of Fellows 
may be enabled to attend. 

“These proposals, it will be noticed, all have refer- 
ence to the government and administration of the 
University, for the previously stated reason, that 
these reforms must precede all others. The hands 
of the Syndicate are already more than full in 
carrying on the current business of the University, 
and it has not the time, even had it the inclina- 
tion, to engage in projects for reform in the various 
directions in which it is necgssary. And for a 
private member of the Senate, or even a consider- 
able number of such members, to attempt what the 
Syndicate disapproves of, (and, generally speaking, 
it disapproves of every proposal which does not 
emanate from itself) is to court failure. 

“Space forbids my entering on the present occasion 
upon the consideration of the many other reforms of 
the necessity for which an intimate acquaintance 
with the University for over twenty years has con- 
vinced me, and I shall therefore confine myself to 
the mere mention of two which are specially pressing. 
One of these is measures for securing a much greater 
degree of accuracy and efficiency in valuing examin- 
ation papers, particularly at the lower examinations,’ 
than exists at present. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, under the present system, or want of it, itis a 
toss up whether a large percentage of the candidates 
for matriculation fail or whether they pass. Another 
is the proper recognition of science as a branch of 
study and its complete separation at a certain stage 
from linguistic studies, Every attempt to combine 
such different subjects in any course of moderate 
length has failed and must always fail, and the chief 
result of the Madras University’s efforts in this 
direction is ‘the wholesale manufacture of graduates 
who know little English and less science.” 

_—————_—_— 

P residing oyer a mecting of the East India Association, held 
at Westminster Town-hall on June 23rd, Sir Lepel Griffen 
said that “on the one question which was now before the 
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ployment of Indian troops out 

uld be paid the whole of their 

e of the extraordinary expenses, 

e charged to the revenues of India. 

very great importance, and the honour 
involved.” : 
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THE DETECTIVE AS JUDGE. 


We understand that an important Memorial will 


shortly be presented to the Secretary of State for. 


India, praying for the separation of judicial and 
executive functions in the territories whose welfare 
he is appointed to protect. The wonder to English 
minds must be not that this separation is asked for, 
but that the union of functions so essentially incom- 
patible should ever have been made. It is, no 
doubt, true that the Homeric king was priest and 
lawgiver as well as leader in war. But Lord George 
Hamilton will hardly contend that British rule in 
India is supposed to conform to the Homeric type. 


The history of the question, which repeated expost- 
tion has long since made familiar throughout India, 
shows that, in theory at any rate, the Government of 
India has on many occasions admitted the unreason- 
ableness, and therefore the peril, of uniting 1m one 
and tho same officer the functions and duties of 
detective and magistrate, public prosecutor and 
criminal judge, revenue collector and revenue judge 
in appoa!. Indeed, the Government of India, that 
we may d» it justice, has gone further than the 
academic recognition OF an abstract truth. 4 
century ago—in 1793—actual steps were, taken 10 


the time of Lord Co wallis to 


travesty of justico by which a revenue officer in 
India adjudicated on appeals from his own assess- 
ments. The Government then observed, in a com- 
mendable platitude, that it, “ must divest itself of 
F the power of infringing in its executive capacity 
3 the rights and privileges which, as exercising the 
z legislative authority, it has conferred on the 
s landholders,” or, in other words, that “the 
‘‘ revenue officers must be deprived of their judicial 
‘ powers.” In the sixty years which elapsed 
between that period and the Indian Mutiny it is not 
difficult to trace a growing inclination on the part of 
high officials to terminate the union of functions 
which ought always to have been distinguished. 
But it would seem that the Mutiny set back the 
hands of the clock. It is, indeed, possible to cite 
many authoritative expressions of opinion since 1859 
—notably the report of the Police Commission, and 
the speeches on the Police Bill, in 1860—in favour 
of separation. But the Government of India became 
stiff-necked. A reform which was approved in 
principle was delayed in practice. More than that, 
executive interference with the judiciary began to 
grow, and within recent years, as Sir Richard Garth 
and Mr. J. Dacosta have so clearly shown, this 
interference has developed to an intolerable extent. 
The Courts and the executive have come into 
scarcely veiled conflict, revenue officers have been 
granted special privileges and exemptions, and the 
right of District Magistrates to tamper with the 
judicial independence of subordinate magistrates 
has been openly stated and recommended in the 
highest executive quarters. This is a deplorable 
state of things, which the separation of judicial 
from executive duties cannot, of course, wholly 


remedy. But it will be a long step in the right 
direction, and it ought to be taken without further 
delay. 


The members of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee are themselves well qualified to lay before the 
Secretary of State some account of the evils which 
are inseparable from the present system, and to 
request the only possivle remedy. A man need not 
be a retired Anglo-Indian, nor a lawyer, in order to 
discérn the unfitness of a detective to act as a judge. 
But the Indian Parliamentary Committee may never- 
theless strengthen its hands by securing the co- 
operation of some of the eminent legal authorities 
who, in our columns and elsewhere, have borne 
testimony to tho need of reform. Men like Sir 
Richard Garth, who was Chief Justico of Bengal, 
Lord Hobhouse, who was Legal Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council from 1872 to 1877, and Sir J. 
Budd Phear, who was Chief Justice of Ceylon, will 
lend to the representations of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee & weight that the India Office 
will nos easily resist. 
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rol and direction of the police. Sir J. P. Grant 
IET fied out, as Sir Frederick Halliday had 
done before, and as Sir Barnes Peacock and Sir 
Bartle Frere did afterwards, the monstrous absurdity 
of supposing that any officer, after putting his wits 
to the utmost stretch in order to beat his adversary 
in the game of detection, could then sit down to try 
as a dispassionate judge, upon the evidence given in 
court, the question whether he or his adversary had 
won the game. Sir J. P. Grant added that one or 


over-estimate the mischief to whj 
Foni Es the lack o ae 
nowledge in the Judicial officer i 

Gladstone once said that a man A e sae 
more be made into a member of Parliament than a 
e made into a ballet-girl, 
ng evidence, and of ascer- 
joce examination 
+ 18 not, to 


ment can also discharge, even with the most moderate 
success, the special and exacting duties of a judicial 
office. It is, we repeat, diflicult to perceive upon what 
grounds sensible and fair-minded men can defend 
the existing system. Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross, 
who have both been Secretaries of State for India, 
and, as Lord George Hamilton would probably be 
the first toadmit, know a good deal more about India 
than he does, make no pretence of defending the 
existing system. They merely allege that, in the 
present state of Indian finance, the cost of reform is 
prohibitive. But that allegation, since it was made, 
has been fully met and disposed of in our columns by 
Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division, who, speaking with expert know- 
ledge of the offices concerned, declared and, as we 
think, satisfactorily showed that the cost of separa- 
tion would be nothing at all. We await with some 
interest Lord G. Hamilton’s reply to the Memorial. 
Having retained Chitral, will he plead the financial 
difficulty ? Or will he have the courage openly to 
adduce the ‘ prestige” argument, which simply 
means that District Magistrates of a certain type are 
anxious to remain as formidable, and as much like 
an ancient Oriental despot, as possible without the 
Oriental despot’s knowledge of his people? In any 
case the Secretary of State will find it hard to 
refuse a request that the Government of India may 
be instructed to report upon the subject. 


A COMPLACENT PHILOSOPHER. 


Ir has been said, not without truth, that the hope 
of the present age is bound up with its middle-aged 
men, whose cheery view of life is in marked con- 
trast with the gloomy pessimism of the youth of the 
period. Had i 
this topic in the now extinct Universal Review been 
acquainted with the papers from Sir Edwin Arnold’s 


The range of the 
st time is not less 
They cover many lands 
and various topics, from 
i But a common thread 
appears in the most important of the papers, in the 
shape of a somewhat veiled exposition of a new 
creed, which is darkly hinted at in the address on 
delivered to a Birmingham 


audience three years ago, and vaguely outlined in 


“Astronomy and Reli lon,” ‘To A 
a ve the Preserver 
and other articles. Te ; hi 


«lim sna Zamined critically, this “ Re- 

1810 Magistri,” if, following a current fashion, we 
may label it as the distinctive property of its creator, 
will be found to consist of fragments of religions, 


old and new, set in a back 

ground of general cheer- 
ee aa complacency, Fragments of Christianity, 
arge blocks of Buddhism, a trace here and there 


onic, and even Neo-Kantian 
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doctrines, all find a place in the gener z 
pound together by a cement of pl way 2 Pria 
is the creed, if creed it can be called, for opinion 
and sentiment supply the place of belief, of a man 
prought up in Christianity, and trained in Oxford 

philosophical teaching, whose imagination has been 
stimulated by the teeming life of the Hast, and 
whose mind has been quick to note the curious 
anticipation in Buddhist theories of some of the 
doctrines of Greek philosophy, and even of the later 
developments of the Darwinian theory. Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s genius tends to synthesis rather than 
analysis, and he is less concerned to observe the 
incongruities of life and its apparently inextricable 
confusion and contradiction than to trace a principle 
of harmony underlying the discord, and controlling 
in a beneficent manner the evolution of the race. 
So he would appear to connect as different aspects of 
the same truth doctrines so widely divergent in point 
of time and origin as Darwinism, the Buddhist 
doctrine of continuity of life, and the Lucretian and 
Neo-Kantian doctrine of the universal intelligence. 
In his defence of the cosmic process he joins issue 
with Professor Huxley, who in his famous Romanes 
lecture at Oxford four years ago, maintained that 
£t the ethical progress of society depends not on 
« imitating the cosmic process, but on combating it.” 
On this Sir Edwin Arnold remarks that, ‘‘so luminous 
“ a mind certainly overlooked the fact that the ethical 
“faculty and the ethical ideal, which he contrasted 
« with the course of nature, have likewise come by 
“< evolution, forth from the cosmic process.” But 
this is exactly the point at issue between evolution 
and its opponents, who stoutly deny the applicability 
of the doctrine to ethical faculties and relations, 
however great its probability as a theory of physical 
existence. 

From another point of view the author’s creed is 
the creed of a man who has lived a full life, and 
whose work has been crowned with success, and has 
gained the meed of public and official recognition 
which so much good work must perforce miss. “I 
“ have found life” he says, ‘‘in the highest degree 
“ charming and interesting, and this notwithstand- 
“ing an ample share of what are styled — some- 
« times I think a little too querulously—its pains 
«and sorrows. I come back glad to have lived, 
“« well satisfied with my share in the world.” Here 
is the explanation of the optimism that forms the 
basis of Sir Edwin Arnold’s teaching. Thus it 1s 
that after a long residence in India he is enabled to 
ask light-heartedly, “ As to the ‘sin and misery 
“ business, however, is it not now-a-days absurdly 
“ exaggerated”? to allude to “the universal wil- 
“ lingness to live,” and to support his contentions by 
numerous quotations from ‘The Light of Asia. 
“Willingness to live” is after all only our old 
friend the instinct of self-preservation masquerading 
in a new dress, and what can be the value of an 
argument based on a universal instinct ? In the 
essay entitled “ Love the Preserver » it is suggested 
that the maternal instinct has its origin in “a far-off 
“ real personal interest in lives beyond the mother’s 
os life,” and emphasis is laid on the strength of an 
interest which can overcome the self-preservative 
instinct. Following this example we cannot be 
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_“* dark days of the famine.” 


wrong in laying a corresponding stress on the not 
upfrequent willingness fo die, ilustrated as it is by 
the daily. records of self-destruction. ‘With Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s views in the main we willingly 
concur. Pessimism is an unsatisfactory creed, and, 
as he says, “from the lowest point of view hope is 
AKON cheap and gladness acts as a sovereign 

medicine.” But there is a middle course between 
pessimism and the wilful disregard of the darker 
side of things. Satisfaction with the average condi- 
tions of life is easy when one is on the right side of 
the average, but no amount of argument deduced 
from statistics can console the unfortunate individual 
on the wrong side of the middle line. Side by side 
with a hopeful view of the destiny of mankind there 
is room for the “divine discontent” that seldom 
invades the official mind, and Sir Edwin Arnold 
inclines to the official view. ‘‘ How beneficent our 
‘ government of India is, was well shown in those 
True; but nothing is 
so potent to efface the memory of great benefits as a 
series of petty injustices, of which the starvation of 
the famine fund may justly be reckoned one. ‘It 
“is before all things necessary that the British 
“t people should comprehend the Imperial importance 
« of India, and be very resolute amid all political 
“ changes not to suffer for one moment that the strong 
“ hand of the Queen’s Viceroy at Calcutta shall be 


_ “ weakened by ignorant theorists, and the breathless 


“ benevolence of globe-trotting politicians,” nor, -we 
might add, by the short-sighted optimism and 
nescience of officials at the India Office. 

From a literary point of view the ‘book merits 
little but praise. Its contents reach a much higher 
standard of excellence than one is accustomed to 
associate with special articlesin journalsor magazines. 
Tnconclusive and unscientific as are the speculations 
of the author in the realm of religion and philosophy 
they are none thei less, but rather on that account 
more, interesting and readable. His publishers, too, 
have spared no pains to prepossess the reader in his 
favour. ‘Type, plates, paper, and binding leave 
nothing to be desired. Moreover, the volume 


possesses in a high degree that quality of handiness 


which is so dear to the heart of the book-lover, a 
quality independent of mere weight or- size, and the 
outcome of a due proportion between shape, sizə, 
and weight. But apart from such meretricious aids 
to charm, the experiences of a traveller like Sir 
Edwin Arnold could hardly fail to be attractive if 
well told. And Sir Edwin Arnold tells a tale well, 
even when he himself is the central figure. He 
relates many charming little anecdotes in a delightful 
manner, and adorns nearly everything he touches. 
Tt is doubtful, however, whether the expansion of 
Herodotus’s tale about the treasure house of Rhamp- 
sinitus is any improvement upon the original, The 
father of history is himself the prince of raconteurs, 
and to try to amend his tales at any rate is an under- 
taking from which no man can expect to emerge 
successful. i { 
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he dry bones of statistics in the “‘ Official 
raag ae the head of “ Wild Beasts,” is 
the series of papers on ‘‘Jungle eae 
wherein are reproduced the interesting Dante. p: 
that perpetual warfare between man and beast whic! 
the statistics indicate. One of these papers is 
marred by what, perhaps, may be regarded, inont 
hypercriticism, as an error of taste. Speaking o 


an attempt to tame a couple of hyaena cubs the — 


author says: “Both came to a melancholy and 
violent end, having developed with their molar teeth 
‘fa taste for native babies.” It is ill jesting where 
another’s suffering is involved, especially where there 
is an inequality in station and power. Together 
| with this lack of sympathy which, from time to 
nd time, strikes a jarring note, Sir Edwin Arnold 
| appears to have imbibed some other prejudices of 
the governing clique during his residence in India. 
For when in jest Lord Dufferin, on bidding him 
farewell, asked what he could do for him “even 
unto the half of his kingdom,” he could think of no 
worthier boon for the people amongst whom he had 
lived and worked than a railway to Kandahar. 


THE FINANCIAL PERIL. 


x 


Tus unpretending pamphlet of 32 pages is worthy 
of more attention at the present moment than many 
a volume ten or twenty times its size. It professes 
to be, and it is, a dispassionate survey of the position 
of Indian finance, and it “reveals a state of things 
almost bordering on the desperate.” 


A DESPERATE SITUATION. 
_ What Professor Murison indicated by suggestion 
in his article on the Indian Budget in our last 


month’s issue is expressed by the author in frank 
terms: 


“Such is the situation—des 
ea esperate and f 


finances—on which 
tulates us—there lurks grave 


pressed in these pages. 


Tue Cost or TERRITORIAL EXTENSION. 


Thus, after a review of the military expeditions of 


the last dozen years With thei 
of territorial liabilities, ae see expansion 


canton 

ot possible to avoj 

diplomatic liabilities a 
safety 


results, so far as may be judged from present indications, leave 
the diplomatic and military situation, we fear, distinctly worse 
and weaker than it was twelve years ago. But our present 
concern is only with the financial aspects of these so-called 
‘defensive’ measures of the past twelve years, and we have 
here only to take note of the fact that they have entailed on 
the country a total expenditure of 67°8 crores and a net 
addition of 6°38 crores to its annual expenditure.”’ 
RAILWAY EXTENSION: FINANCIAL Loss. 

“The vigorous prosecution of railway construction 
has, partly owing to the falling exchange and partly 
because several of the new lines are strategic only, 
largely increased the net loss to the State during the 
period. The loss in 1883-84 was only 30 lakhs; it 
is now in the current year 2:149 crores. The aggre- 
gate loss on this account in excess over the figure 
for 1883-84 comes up to 14:4 crores.” 

DISCONTENT AND DISSATISFACTION. 

With fresh extensions, the loss must go on in- 
creasing—unless the accident of improved exchange 
comes in to save the situation. The exchange com- 
pensation to the European Services is placed in 
painful dramatic balance with the increased Salt 
revenue. ‘‘The consumption of this prime necessity 
of life is now 26 lakhs of maunds short of the normal 
—which means that 80 millions and more of our 
struggling poor, who alone cannot afford to buy 
enough salt when it is dear, are forced to cut down 
their supply by 3 lbs. per head.” 

“The reckless policy of a practically irresponsible and 
despotic bureau is permitted to determine the expenditure of 
the Empire, and the expenditure so established is made to 
determine the level of public taxation, which, however, does not 
bear any normal relation to the tax-paying capacity of the people. 
.... Everyone with disquieting anxiety waits to see what 
may be the next turn of the fiscal screw. Further, among 
the more intelligent classes in the country there is an increasing 
sense of keen discontent and dissatisfaction at the way in which 
all this money, so squeezed out, is so recklessly squandered 
away amidst the inaccessible wilds and sandy deserts, far away 
outside the limits of the country ; and, indeed, it is impossible 
to hold one’s patience when one finds that the unfortunate 
country is being so ruthlessly bled—for the purpose of extending 
the benefits of civilised rule to semi-barbarous tribes inhabiting 
the wild border-lands of the Empire.” : 

The author justly points out that “it is the system 
—the entire financial Management of the country— 
which is responsible for the present difficulties ; and, 
unless there is a change—a radical change in the 
System—the root of the evil will remain untouched. 
It is the machinery, and not the product nor its 


working agents, on which we have to concentrate 
our attention.” 3 


i WANTED: Eprrcrrve Conrrot. 

What is wanted is, on the testimony of such men 
as Professor Fawcett, Sir David Barbour, and Sir 
Auckland Colvin, a really effective control over 
expenditure, the existing safeguards having proved 
illusory and the constitutional machinery being 
a e Senti inadequate. We hope that 
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The Government’s withdrawal of the Educati 
Bill, which Mr. Balfour announced on June ak 
will have the effect of relieving the congestion of 
business in the House of Commons. It ought, there- 
fore, to make it comparatively easy for Mr. Balfour 
to fulfil his promise—given at the close of the recent 
debate on the cotton duties—to bring on the Indian 
Budget at an early day, and allow time, not indeed 
for adequate discussion, but for less meagre dis- 
cussion than usual.. F 


Tho Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure 
continues its sittings at the India Office, but without 
admitting the public or representatives of the press. 
It is rumoured, however, that in this respect the 
precedent of the Liquor Licensing Laws Commission, 
to which we called attention last month, may be 
followed. There is also ground for believing that 
an interim report may shortly be issued, and a 
volume containing the first portion of the evidence. 


At the annual meeting of the General Council of 
the National Reform Union, which was held in the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, on June 17th, Sir W. 
Wedderburn delivered a short speech on Indian 
affairs. Hoe said that “it always gave him great 
pleasure to speak on behalf of India to a Lancashire 
audience, because Lancashire had a predominant in- 
fluence over the fortunes of India, and in the second 
place, because he believed the interests of Lancashire 
and those of India, if properly understood, would be 
found to be identical. India was a great national 
inheritance—an inheritance that should be used for 
the credit and advantage both of Great Britain and 
Tndia itself. In order that that might be done it 
was absolutely necessary that there should be an 
effective national control over Indian affairs, and in 
his opinion that control ought to be of a financial 
character, and must be exercised by the House of 
Commons. (Cheers.) When we looked at what had 
been going ‘on in late years we did not find that 
Indian affairs had been administered in a way to 
improve the good name of this country. He 
especially reminded them of the case of the waste 
from the Chitral war. (Hear, hear.) By the ex- 
pedition to Chitral we had done no good but a great 
deal of harm to India by breaking down the barrier 
of mountains that separated India from Russia, and 
killing and dispersing the brave natives who manned 
thesé ramparts. (Hear, hear.) We promised these 
tribes to retire from the mountains when we rescued 
our garrison, but we had broken a pledge made 
before the world. That was not the way to increase 
our reputation either for wisdom or honesty. (Hear, 
hear.)” 


“Then,” continued Sir W. Wedderburn, “ there 
was this now matter of sending Indian troops to 
Suakin, No one knew the object in going to the 
Sudan, but certainly it was not to do India any 
good. It was proposed to make the Indians pay for 
the troops—an unjust and unwarrantable act. Hoe 
believed the sense of justice of the British people 
would not permit of this thing being done. The 


result of all the waste and extravagance that was 
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going on was that the people of India were fright- 
fully overtaxed, paying a heavier taxation than any 
other people in the world. For a pennyworth of 
salt the Indian had to pay forty pence. And now 
the Government had placed the duties upon imports: 
into India, which had so much interfered with trade 
and caused so much dissatisfaction throughout the: 
country. India ought really to be a gold mine to- 
us, but instead of getting dividends from it we only 
got calls. Sir William complained that there was- 
no discussion of the Indian Budget, and urged that 
a small committee of members should make them- 
selves understand the figures and make them clear 
to the House. The native Indians in the Viceroy’s 
Council should also be encouraged to discuss the 
Budget.” (Hear, hear.) Sir W. Wedderburn also 
spoke at the evening meeting in the Free Trade 
Hall which was addressed by Mr. John Morley. 


On Saturday afternoon, June 12th, a special meet- 
ing of the London Indian Society was held at 
Montague Mansions, Bloomsbury, in order to con- 
sider the circumstances of the employment of Indian 
troops in the Sudan expedition. Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who presided, said that the occasion was 
one equally of congratulation and complaint, the 
ground of congratulation being that the complaint 
would lead to a general awakening of British opinion 
with regard to the inequalities of the administration 
in India. He was fully impressed with the general 
benefits of English rule, but he trusted that the 
evident injustice of charging the Indian revenues 
with the cost of Indian troops in the Sudan would 
lead to a just appreciation of other grievances of 
which the natives of India had to complain. A 
resolution to the effect that no part of any expendi- 
ture, ordinary or extraordinary, incurred in employ- 
ing Indian troops in the Sudan expedition should be: 
charged upon the Indian revenues was agreed to. 


In connexion with the discussion as to who shall 
pay for the Indian troops employed at Suakin, it is 
worth while (wrote the St. James's Gazette on June 
10th) to note what India pays for the British troops 
employed in India. In the first place, the whole 
cost of the troops from the time they leave England 
to the time they return is borne by the Indian 
Government. In addition yarious payments are 
made to the British War Office for the training of 
the troops end for their pensions. The amounts of 
these payments will be found in the recontly 
published account of the Home Charges of the: 
Indian Government. They aro :— 

ErFECTIVE. 
Payments to War Office in respect of 
British forces serving in India.... £729,520: 
Nox-EFFECTIVE. 

>avments to War Office for retired 

ope ete., of British forces for =a 

service in India .--+++++++++-s £431,195 


£1,160,715 
In other words, India pays not only the whole both: 
of the ordinary and of the extraordinary expenses of 


the British troops she employs while they are on 
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“the cost of their training in England and a propor- 
tion of their retiring allowances. 
The visit of the Shahzada to this country was 
vexpensive—to India. In the Home Charges of the 
Indian Government for the year ending March 31, 
: 1896, the following item appears :— 


Expenses of the visit to England of his 


i hzada Nazrullah | 
eee ae 


Sir John Colomb has.given notice in the House of 
. Commons of. the following motion: ‘To call atten- 
tion to, the over-sea employment of Her Majesty’s 
‘Indian forces, and to the particular proposal for 
their employment at Suakin; and to move, That, in 
view of the want of practical knowledge and ad- 
ministrative experience of India which characterises 
generally the members of this House, and having 
-egard to the magnitude and complexity of Indian 
` affairs, Debates partaking in any sense of a Party 
character relating to arrangements agreed upon by 
the Government of India and the responsible 
Advisers of Her Majesty are not advantageous to 
the welfare of the British Empire.” 


A highly satisfactory report as to the progress of 
the Poona High School for girls has reached us. 
The new school house is now almost completed, and 
it is hoped that the school may re-assemble in it 
after the vacation. The school has succeeded beyond 
the expectations of its best friends. It has gur- 
mounted many obstacles and prejudices, and won 
the confidence of the people. The pupils attend 
school more regularly, pay fees, and walk long 
. distances. ‘The carriage which was formerly kept 
for their use has been discontinued for nearly three 
years. At present there aro Seventy-two pupils in 
the “high school ” classes. The “ 
class below this standard—the class which eleven 


~-has been embodied in the primary school. The 
, a high school in 


‘the Grant Medical College in order 
medical profession, The boarding institution has 
been remarkably successful. There are now sixty- 


nt parts of India, and 
to provide for a few 
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England in more than one memorable match 
ae ak in Trinidad ; and that Midwinter appeared 
for England against Australia in 1881-2, and: for 
Australia against England in 1878. We shall bo 
reluctant to believe that the Committee of the 
Marylebone Club have left the Indian amateur out 
of the list because of his nationality. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN THE SUDAN. 
WILL INDIA HAVE TO PAY? 


RUMOURED SECOND THOUGHTS. 


At the time of writing it is generally expected 
that the Cabinet will reconsider its decision with 
reference to the “ordinary ” expenses of the Indian 
troops despatched to the Sudan. 

On the eve of the Whitsuntide recess Mr. Balfour 
stated that the resolution to authorise a charge upon 
the Indian revenues would be taken on Thursday, 
June 4th. . Notico had already been given of the 
the resolution (which was printed in our last issue), 
and it stood on the Paper in the namo of Lord 
George Hamilton. 

But on June 2nd Mr. Balfour stated in the House 
of Commons that a telegram had been received from 
the Government of India “urging that the matter 
should not be gone on with until her Majesty’s 
Government had received and considered a despatch 
embodying their views on tho subject.” “That,” 
Mr. Balfour added, “is a request which we cannot 
refuse, and under these circumstances I am afraid I 
must ask the House to pass from the arrangement 
fixed for Thursday, and allow the matter to stand 
over to a later day.” 

Mr. Balfour’s announcement that the resolution 
would be postponed seemed to many persons to be 
rather odd, as Lord George Hamilton had, a few 
minutes earlier, replied to questions on the subject 
without even hinting at any such postponement. 

What made it still more odd was the fact that, in 
earlier discussions of the question, Lord George 
Hamilton had stated that the views of the Govern- 
meut of India would be “fully considered” before 
the Home Government arrived at any decision. That 
Was on May 12th. Three days later — on May 
15th—Lord Œ. Hamilton announced the decision of 
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In any case, the postponement of the authorisin 
resolution is all to the good so far as Witte tears 
cerned, and we sincerely trust that it is an indication 
of a change of mind on the part of the Government 

The subject has continued to attract considerable 
attention in the British press. Want of space pre- 
vents us from giving many extracts, but we append 
two valuable articles which have appeared in the 
Times, together with a report of Mr. Morley’s admir- 
able speech at Leeds. : 

It will be noticed that at the close of the first 
article the writer says that if the Government changes 
its mind it will be “a great national triumph. For 
jt will be the victory of the nation’s sense of what is 
right over its power to do wrong.” This is really 
yery funny. The Government first decides to do 
wrong, and gives notice of a resolution to that effect. 
Then, when it decides to do what it ought to have 
done at first, it produces a ‘‘great national triumph.” 


MR. MORLEY SPEAKS OUT. 


Mr. John Morley delivered on June 3rd, an im- 
portant speech at Leeds at a conference summoned to 
consider the policy of the Government in the Sudan. 
Mr. Morley said in the course of his speech :— 


I now come to the second point, which is, perhaps, the most 
important. I refer to the resort to Indian troops. (Hear, 
hear.) That marks a very grave and new departure. (Hear, 
hear.) You will remember that we were assured again and 
again that this was an Egyptian operation to be performed out 
of Egyptian finances. On March 19th Mr. Balfour said: 
“The operations are being undertaken in the interest of Egypt 
and the expenses will naturally be defrayed out of Egyptian 
funds.” (Hear, hear.) It does not quite tally with the 
Green-book, this about the operations being undertaken in the 
interest of Egypt, but, at any rate, however that may be, mark 
this—if you are going to lend Egypt Indian troops, then the 
cost of those operations will not be defrayed out of Egyptian 
funds unless the Egyptian Government pay the ordinary and 
extraordinary charges of these troops. ‘This is a passage I 
want to call your attention to. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on April 28rd said: “The Egyptian Government 
have undertaken this expedition with their own forces and at 
their own cost.” But if you are going to lend them Indian 
troops—I see that something like 2,500 Indian troops have 
already landed at Suakin—if you are going to lend them 
Indian troops, who will release 2 corresponding force of 
Egyptian troops at Suakin for operations elsewhere, you can 
no longer say that the Egyptian Government have undertaken 
this business with their own forces. (Hear, hear.) Again 
and again we were told that we should measure the magnitude 
of our military operations in the Sudan by the military and 
financial resources of Egypt, and on April 14th the Secretary of 
State for India said he saw no reason at all to suppose that 
the Egyptian Army was not adequate to the task. But you 
now see for yourselves that that calculation is falsified and 
that the Egyptian army is not adequate to the task, or they would 
not have resorted to troops from India. Now, there is more than 
one point of the highest constitutional importance involved in 
this resort to Indian troops. The objects, mark you, of this 
expedition are unlimited. I defy any man who has followed 
these debates ever so closely, these declarations of the Govern- 
ment, attenuated as they are, to 88y what is the limit of the 
object of these operations. Then what are you going to dot 

hey are not specific operations, not for a limited time, not 
for a definite purpose. If you assent without protest to this 
resort to Indian troops you are going to admit that there is an 
unlimited reservoir of Indian forees which may be employed 
for these unlimited and indefinite objects. (Cheers.) I do not 
believe any serious man who thinks about such œ position as 
that will feel that it is a safe or a prudent position. Of course, We 


all know that if the Empire were 12 danger, if it were a case o 
8elf-preservation, we should resort to Indian troops under 
Proper conditions, but this is not & question of self-preserva- 


tion. This is not a question that India is particularly in~ 

terested in. Indeed, I can imagine there might be those who 

might say that the interests of India as a producer, producing 

corn, cotton, and other commodities which Egypt also produces 

—that the material interests of India and Egypt are by no 

peas identical, but that is a point I will not dwell upon this 
ernoon. 


INDIA AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


I am dwelling upon the point that you ought not on any 
account to make it a matter of course that for any purpose 
Indian troops are to be resorted to, and above ull we shall be 
prepared to show, when the proper day comes, that to resort to^ 
these troops without the assent of Parliament is an invasion of 
an Act of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) They may refine about 
that as they please, but you will never persuade me that there 
is any place where a more rigorous and exact construction 
ought to be insisted upon in an Act of Parliament, where such 
a construction ought to be more jealously insisted upon, than 
in the High Court of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) I see that 
last night a member of Parliament put upon the paper this 
notice of a motion—I wish to show you how things are going- 
The gentleman is not exactly an oracle of wisdom, [ admit, but, 
still, this is his motion—*‘ In view of the want of practical know- 
ledge and administrative experience of India which characterises 
generally the members of the House (laughter), and having 
regard to the magnitude and complexity of Indian aifairs, 
debates partaking in any sense of a party character relating to 
any arrangements agreed upon by the Government of India 
and the responsible advisers of her Majesty are not advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the British Empire.” (Laughter.) 
Gentlemen, do you realise that? Of course, that is a very silly 
motion, but then I have observed, and I dare say that you 
have before now, that silliness very often only puts into capital 
letters ideas that are lurking at the back of the minds of people 
who pass for being decently sensible. We shall be prepared to 
debate that motion, that the House of Commons is so ignorant 
of Indian affairs that we must allow Her Majesty’s Government 
in Downing Street and the Government at Calcutta to do 
whatever they like. We shall see whether that view prevails 
ornot. If we are anything we are the guardians of the in- 
terests of the unrepresented natives of India. (Cheers.) It is 
even more important that we should recognise our representa- 
tive duty to them than it is to you, because you can call us if 
we displease you—you do (laughter) —quickly to account, you 
can make yourselves heard, you can press your views and 
opinions upon us; but the natives of India cannot, and I want 
to ask your consideration of a matter to which we shall invite 
the attention of the House of Commons when the time comes, 
and that is the payment of these troops. | (Hear, hear.) ‘Che 
proposal as L understand it—though it is not yet definitely 
settled —it would appear that the proposal is that the extra- 
ordinary charges of this Indian foree shall be paid either by 
Great Britain or.by Egypt. That is not settled, bub anyhow 
India is to pay the ordinary charges of the troops that she 
lends to Egypt. It is said—and I want you to be so kind as 
to follow this argument, if you will, in anticipation, because 
you will hear, I have no doubt, plenty of discussion on it by- 
and-bye—it is said, “* Why should not India pay the ordinary 
charges of these troops going to the Sudan ? She would have to 
keep them anyhow.” That is not the way it presents itself to 
the population of India. What they say is this, what they ask 
is this—at whose cost have these Indian forces been drilled, 
trained, armed and equipped for your service ? At the cost of 
the Indian taxpayer. Second, from whom are they to draw 
day by day their regular pay while engaged in these operations 
of yours? From funds provided by India. You cannot 
wonder that, that being the case, the answer to those questions 
being those two answers, the Indian population and the Indian 
Government say, “ If you aro going to take our troops, you or 
Egypt ought to bear the whole burden.” 

LORD S\LISBURY'S OPINION IN 1867. 


an admirable authority for that view, and 
uthority not ony for thet eg as Mae L 
aratively secondary matter regardin e source from 
coana ee of this force is to Beater as to the whole 
joliey. In the year 1867 an Indian contingent was brought to 
help in operations in Abyssinia. ‘There was a debate in the 
House of Commons, and the late Mr. Faweett—then a com- 
paratively new member—said, “I object altogether to any por~ 
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i i i India,” and 
ti he expense of this contingent falling upon 2 ae 
oa priled TO EOS apon nat ma Ten ear e 
men like Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster. ar, hear. HRS 
4 who is still living, who now occupies the y 
EAEn of Government authority in ah outei 
was Lord Cranborne then, he is now Lord Salis my ao 
Cranborne made a speech, and what did he say! a 
quote it, believe me, for any purpose of party pene a 
Pecause for anything I know he holds those ouno ee 
‘hour—(a laugh)—and will perhaps act upon them. 4 3 GER 
-doubt he will act upon them if he still holds the epmons a 
is, if he has not changed his opinions, which he has a rig i 
"do as others have done. But this I know, that & more e A 
„cellent expression of a sounder or a profounder views 2 not 
know than this sentence, which I will take the iber y 9 
reading. Lord Cranborne—he was supporting Mr. Fewcott 
—said, “I do not like India to be looked upon as an Engis 
‘barrack in the Oriental seas from which we may draw any 
number of troops without paying for them. it is bad or 
England, because it is always bad for us not to haye tha 
check upon the temptation to engage in little wars which can 
-only be controlled by the necessity of paying for them. If 
this garrison which we keep in India is, as all Indian authori- 

ties assnre us, necessary for maintaining that country in 
security and peace, that garrison ought not to be rashly di- 
minished. If, on the other hand, it is too large and India can 
for any length of time conveniently spare these troops, then the 
Indian population ought not to be so unnecessarily taxed. 
(Hear, hear.) I repeat, that is a profound and wise view, 
admirably expressed, as Lord Salisbury has the gift of doing ; 
it is a view which I have to impress upon you this afternoon 
~with reference to the general aspect of the Sudan case. It is 
not good for us to barrack on Oriental seas military forces 
withont paying for them. It is bad for us. It either indi- 
cates that we have more troops in India than it is necessary to 
„keep there, or some other case. 

A WARNING. 

‘Lam not going to detain you any longer, but I hope I have 
-succeeded in showing you that there are many grounds on 
which we are justified in protesting against these events. 
(Cheers.) You hear a great deal now about something that is 
called ‘Imperial instinct.” (Laugbter.) I am proud of our 
great Empire, of all the noble and beneficent work that it has 
done all over the face of the globe, as any jingo among them. 
(Hear, hear.) But there is a sham and a counterfeit and a 
bastard kind of Imperial instinet—(cheers)—of which in these 
days we are hearing a good deal too much, and which, if you 
do not keep your eyes open, will land the country in mischief. 
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they have so rashly and indefensibly embarked. (Loud 
cheers.) 


Responding to a vote of thanks, Mr. Morley said: 


J have to thank you very sincerely for the cordial reception of 
this yote of thanks and for the great patience with which you 
were good enough to listen to my story of this expedition. I 
confess that when I was first invited to come here I felt that I 
would prefer coming to a gathering of these dimensions rather 
than one of those gigantic public gatherings I have had the 
honour of addressing in Leeds before now. This case is at 
present in the condition which requires cool, patient, close, and 
steady regard to the facts. I hope that at all public meetings, 
great or small, one does one’s best to give cool, close, and steady 
attention to the facts, but when you have many extracts to read 
and dates to give, and so forth, no doubt there are advantages 
in a gathering of this kind. I hope that each one of you will 
become persuaded of the rights of that of which I have been 
speaking and will each become a centre for spreading the con- 
viction amongst your neighbours. (Cheers.) 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The writer of the article entitled “Indian Affairs” 
said, in the Zimes of June 8th :— om 

Mr. Balfour respected the best sense of the nation 
in deferring the debate on the Suakin contingent 
until the Government of India’s despatch reaches 
this country. The decision now to be arrived at as 
to the fair payment for the Indian troops will have 
far-reaching consequences. For it is evident that 
the extension of the British power in tropical Africa 
must lead to demands, both industrial and military, 
upon the Indian races with a frequency heretofore 
unknown. Meanwhile from India itself come signs 
of a gathering stormsuch as has not arisen for many 
yea's. Whatever the tenour of the official com- 
munication now on its way from the Viceroy, there 
can be no question as to the view which our country- 
men in India and the Indians themselves take of the 
situation. The papers urge the injustice of charging 
the regular pay of the Suakin contingent to the 
Indian taxpayer with a unanimity and a force of 
conviction to which no British statesman should turn 
a deaf ear. It is hard to imagine more different 
treatments of the question than those adopted by the 
leading Bombay papers brought by last mail. The 
Limes of India appeals to the statutes which form the 
constitutional law as between Britain and her great 
dependency. The Bombay Gazette deals strictly with 
the individual instance. The result in each case is & 
powerful protest against a course of action which 
these papers, in common with the whole native and 
European Press of India, condemn as impolitic, 
dangerous, and unjust, 


The constitutional opponents take their stand on 
the Act for the Better Government of India which 
governs the situation. ‘í Except for preventing or 
repelling actual invasion of her Majesty’s Indian 
Possessions, or under other sudden urgent necessity, 
the revenues of India shall not without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament be applicable to defray 
any military Operations carried on beyond the ex- 
nal frontiers of such possessions by her Majesty’s 
orces charged upon such revenues.” It cannot be 
pretended that there is, in the present instance, 
„any actual invasion of her Maj esty’s Indian posses- 
pone: . Nor can it be seriously maintained that 
there is a “sudden and urgent necessity’? such as 
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would justify the Government in excepting it from 
tho express provision of the Act. ‘The financial 

critics come at once to closer quarters with the in- 

dividual wrong-doing, and in words almost identical 
with those used some time ago in these columns 

The British regiments employed in India are paid, 

equipped, and kept up as contiuous fighting units by 
the Indian taxpayer. The Indian troops intended 
by the British Government for Egyptian service 
are to be paid, equipped, and kept up as continous 
fighting units by the Indian taxpayer. They are 
taken by a fiat from Downing Street, says the Bom- 
bay Gazette, “for some purpose which may be Italian 
or Egyptian, or international, but is in nosense Indian. 
They go to the Sudan either (1) to enable Italy to 
hold Kassala against the Dervishes and to make 
head against the Abyssinians; or (2) to help Egypt 
to recover Dongola and co-operate in the reconquest 
of the Sudan; so that (3), when the time comes, 
Great Britain will be in a position to restore Egypt 
to the Egyptians not as it now is, but as it was when 
wo first intervened in its domestic politics. Thus 
the Indian taxpayer is to be called upon to finance 
a military expedition which may subserve Italian or 
Egyptian interests, and respond to the new senti- 
mentalism that seeks to re-establish the status quo 
ante in the Sudan as the indispensable preliminary 
to the evacuation of Egypt.” In regard to the 
necessity for the expedition, or the wisdom of the 
policy which led to it, the Indian Press refrains from 
passing judgment. But it unanimonsly insists that 
the objects of the expedition, whether Italian or 
Egyptian, are certainly not Indian, and it protests 
against the heavily burdened Indian taxpayer being 
forced to find the daily pay for troops employed on 
another nation’s service. 

The Indian Press acknowledges the patriotic in- 
terest which India, in common with the other 
colonies and dependencies of Great Britain, has in 
the stability of our position in Egypt. But it points 
out that, while Great Britain has a still larger in- 
terest in the stability of our position in India, she 
contributes not a penny to the military maintenance 
of our position in India. The loss of the Sudan is 
nothing to India compared with what the loss of 
India would be to Great Britain, yet India is to be 
charged with the daily pay of the Indian regiments 
sent to recover the Sudan, while Great Britain 
charges to India the uttermost farthing for the 
British troops sent to India. The request of India 
is that the joint interest of the colonies and depen- 
dencies in our position in Egypt shall be fairly 
appraised and apportioned, and not be thurst upon 
India alone. Ceylon, Hong-kong, the great Austra- 
lian colonies, and the other dependencies and settle- 
ments of Great Britain in the Hast have with India 
a common interest in the protection of the Suez 
Canal, On India falls tho costly permanont burden 
of securing for Great Britain the Asiatic approach to 
the Canal at Aden. That might be fairly taken as £ 
discharge in full of India’s liability arising out of 
her joint interest, and any extra troops required for 
Egypt might be charged to the other colonies and 
dependencies, or defrayed by Great Britain if she 
feared to do so. Yet, a8 the Indian newspapers 


point out, the other colonies and dependencies “‘ have 
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aus Peer asked to send a single regiment to the 

We have tried to eliminate any violent expressions 
of feeling. Such violent expressions tend to obscure 
the real issue. But it would be wrong to conceal 
the fact that the question ‘‘has evoked the strongest 
indignation amongst Europeans and natives alike.” 
It must be remembered, however, that Lord George 
Hamilton merely follows a precedent which it would 
be difficult for any Ministry to disregard, unless 
supported by a strong expression of public opinion. 
Each occasion on which Indian troops have been 
borrowed by Great Britain seemed at the moment 
entirely exceptional, and in most cases India was 
made to defray their daily pay. In certain cases 
Great Britain refunded the cost in whole or part; as 
by a grant of five millions sterling to India for the 
1878 expedition (Afghanistan), of £500,000 for that. 
of 1882 (Egypt), or by payment of the whole cost as 
in the China expedition of 1859-60, and for the 
Indian troops sent to Malta in 1878. The intensity 
of feeling and the grave apprehension with which 
the action of the British Government is now being: 
watched in India arise from the conviction that the 
present occasion cannot be regarded as accidental, 
and that it must form the precedent for regulating 
subsequent cases. If the Government should insist 
on establishing that precedent, it will harden an 
occasional injustice into a permanent wrong. The 
issue has been placed before Parliament in the 
clearest terms by Lord George Hamilton’s proposed 
resolution and by the amendments of Mr. John 
Morley and others thereto. 

Tt is not in reality a question for the Government, 
but for the nation. The British nation has the 
power to saddle the Indian taxpayer with this in- 
equitable charge. Has the British nation the public 
virtue to abstain from doing so? It is always 
possible to find precedents for the ignobler course. 
Tn the present case it is particularly easy to do so.. 
It is equally easy to obscure the real question by 
diverging into side issues, as was done by a corres- 
pondent in our columns last week. The question 
was not whether India should lend troops for Egyp- 
tian service “ precisely on the same terms, pecuniary 
and otherwise,” as she allows post-office clerks or 
railway labourers to go to tropical Africa. It was 
whether the British Government could justly take 
troops from India without paying their daily wages, 
while in every other branch of administrative or m- 
dustrial employment payment has to be made. Nor 
will the plea avail that the troops are not needed in 
India, and may therefore be employed at India’s cost 
in Africa. That plea would do us more harm in 
India than if we were forcibly to take the money 
and say nothing. For the standing complaint in 
India is that the Indian military expenditure is in- 


flated and kept up at an undue height to suit the- 


exigencios of British policy rather than to meet the 
needs of India herself. Tho list of occasions on 
which troops have thus been taken from India is 
already a long one, and suffices to give some colour 
to this complaint. Tf it were now to authoritatively 
vo forth that the Indian Army is maintained at a 
standard which permanently suffices for British 


emergencies as well as for Indian defence, it would- 
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cedent. Yet Lord Salisbury took the pon o a 
down fromthe first the principles which shor rei 
late such transactions. When, as Lord pianos; 8 
supported Mr. Fawcett against the charging the pay 
of the troops to India he said :— l i 

«T do not like India to be looked upon as an English barrack 
in the Oriental seas from which’ we may draw any number of 
troops without paying for them. Itis bad for. England, pecans it 
is always bad for us not to have that check upon the temptation 
to engage in little wars which can only be controlled by the 
necessity of paying for them. If this garrison which we keep 
in India is, as all Indian authorities assure us, necessary for 
maintaining that country in security and peace, that garrison 
ought not to be rashly diminished. If, on the other hand, it is 
too large, and India can for any length of time conveniently 
spare these troops, then the Indian population ought not to 
be so unnecessarily taxed.” .. 

It is sincerely to be hoped, since the question 
has ceased to be an accidental one, and the decision 
of Parliament at the present must become the pre- 
cedent for the future, that the principles which Lord 
Cranborne laid down in 1867 will weigh with Lord 
Salisbury in 1896. Many things have changed since 
then. But the temptation to shift burdens unfairly 
to the shoulders of the Indian taxpayer has not 
changed, and the difficulty of securing justice for 
India is almost as great as ever. It will form one 
of the historical triumphs of the Conservative party 
if, after having given to India the Queen’s proclama- 
tion, which is the charter of the Indian races, and 
the recent Councils Law, which serves as the basis 
of Indian legislation by representation, they now 
Join with all other parties in securing this great act 
of financial justice to India, But it will: be a still 
greater national triumph. For it will be the victory 
of the nation’s sense of what is right over its power 


to do wrong. } 


Ina leading article on June Sth, the Times wrote : 
The question whether the expense of the contingent 
sent to Suakin is or is not to fall upon the Indian 
taxpayers will have to be considered as soon as the 
despatches from the Calcutta Government have been 
received, It must not be forgotten that India makes 
no contribution to the cost of the British Navy 
which, nevertheless, constitutes the main defence of 
our Eastern possessions against foreign aggression, 
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the House of Commons, he protested, during the 
Abyssian expedition, against treating India “as an 
Enelish barrack in the Oriental seas from which we 
d D » j 7i £0 
may draw any number of troops without paying for 
them.” 


OPINION in Inpra. 

The following excellent summary of opinion in 
India appeared in the Times for June 16th, under 
the heading “Indian Affairs ” : 

We can render no better service to the nation than 
by summarising the protests brought by last week’s 
mail against charging India with the daily pay of 
the Suakin contingent. The Bombay Presidency 
Association had already telegraphed to the Secretary 
of State ‘‘ humbly, but firmiy, praying that no por- 
tion of the cost of the indian troops be defrayed 
from Indian revenues. Otherwise, a universal feel- 
ing of deep injustice and discontent will result.’ 
The telegram, together with a memorial to the 
Viceroy, was signed by a member of Council of the 
highest standing in Western India. It very moder- 
ately describes the state of feeling which has now 
actually resulted. That feeling is intensified by the 
fact that the Indian Government has something very 
like a famine on its hands, or, rather, a widespread 
scarcity which, but for State relief on a large scale, 
would develop into famine. India has, by an enor- 
mous addition to her public burdens, just succeeded 
in staggering back to solvency. She finds it hard 
that the sacrifices which she has made should be 
taken advantage of to lay new and unjust burdens 
upon her. It is impossible to read the articles in 
the European and native Press without a conviction 
that by this act we shall be creating a widespread 
feeling of disloyalty which may undo at a stroke 
the work of years. 

The loyalty of British India, it should never be 
forgotten, has been the slow product of the just 
administration of British India. We seo in the 
persistent rebellion of Portuguese India the state 
of things produced by bad administration. Even in 
the depth of its present troubles, when one Viceroy 
has been superseded after another, and the King of 
Portugal’s brother himself has acknowledged his 
military expedition to Goa a failure and had to 
abandon the attempt to put down the insurrection, 
miserable charges of peculation emerge. A com- 
mittee at Goa is now inquiring whether one high 
officer went off with Rs.95,000 and another with Rs. 
85,000. Such charges against the administrators of 
British India are unknown. The mere suspicion of 
personal malversation by a high Anglo-Indian official 
would send a thrill of indignation throughout both 
England and India. But India is now complaining 
of what she regards as an act of financial malversa- 
von on a far larger scale, against which she has no 
appeal except to the justice of the British nation. 
ain Sipniioant feature of the case is that the most 
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tyranny; and then abandoned to the Dervis 
TEN Egyptian ineptitude. -Precedent is a 
dragged in by the heels to justify another imposition 
on India.” “We know beforehand,” writes the 
Pioneer, which represents the more official classes of 
our countrymen in India, “what arguments will be 
used to justify this policy. But, whatever force they 
may have as regards Egypt proper, they have hardly 
any reference to an advance into the Sudan... .. 
Wo have heard nothing before of Indian interests 
peing involved, and at a time when this country is 
struggling with financial difficulties, while England 
has just realised one of the biggest surpluses on 
yecord, and Egypt has large reserves, it is surely too 
þad to borrow troops we can ill spare and then to 
make us pay for our assistance.” 

These are the best things that our friends can say 
for us. The Mindu Patriot, which holds a position 
to the wealthy and patriotic natives of Bengal similar 
to that which the Znglishman does to the British 
independent community and the Pioneer to the ad- 
ministrative and general body, speaks in terms of 
deep sorrow. This act of injustice, if persisted in, 
will grave itself into the memory of the people. The 
Indian Mirror, the organ of the progressive classes 
in Bengal, declares that it could scarcely have 
credited that the British Government contemplated 
such a course, “but for a definite statement made 
from the Ministerial: bench. India has no part or 
lot in Egypt’s quarrel with the Mahdi. The re- 
conquest of the Sudan, if such a consummation is 
brought about, will bring gain to Egypt and glory 
possibly to England, but it will not, bring a cent. to 
the Indian treasury.” In a powerful leader on 
“The Iniquity of Making India Pay,” the Mirror 
freely acknowledges that previous charges of the 
kind may be cited. But it points out that such 
wrongs done to India in the past were of an ex- 
ceptional character, and it protests against their being 
converted into a permanent precedent. ‘‘ Because 
Indian troops once or twice fought out of India, and 
their cost was wrested from the Indian Government, 
is that a reason why an act of similar injustice 
should be perpetrated again?” This is the popular 
and native way of putting what the British organs 
in India express with more exactitude and reserve. 
But it matters not to which province or to which 
class of journals we turn. The whole of the news- 
papers througuout India are saying the same thing 
each in its own way. 

Organs of social and religious reform prefer to 
dwell on the immorality of the proceeding. “Does 
not the manner,” asks the Jndian Spectator, “in which 
the Ministers have been replying to the questions 
put to them show that they are doing things which 
their own conscience tells them they should not do: 
A strong young political paper like the Bombay 
Champion takes its stand upon the purely political 
ground. ‘Why should India be a military reserve: 
“Our Viceroys and Commanders-in-Chief,” it says, 
“aro always proclaiming that even the increased 
army strength of the country 18 not adequate. Hither 

o Indian army is in excess of our present require 

Tents or not. If it is, then the sooner the strength 
is reduced, and the taxpayer relieved of some ] ortion 
of his present intolerable burdens, the better.” ‘The 
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truth is that this attempt to charge India with the 
Suakin contingent has given a new force to the agi- 
tation against the ever-increasing military expendi- 
ture in India. It has reduced to the baldest terms 
the question, “ Why should India be a military 
reserve?” “If troops can be spared from the Indian 
garrison,” writes the Calcutta Statesman, “to fight 
battles thousands of miles away, in which India has 
no concern, not merely in the case of some excep- 
tional emergency, but in order to enable England to 
wage wars the cost of which would be prohibitive if 
the operations were carried out entirely by British 
troops, the natural conclusion suggested is that the 
Indian garrison is larger than the circumstances of 
the country require, and that the people of India are 
being saddled with the cost of the excess for the 
benefit, or what her Majesty’s Ministers conceive to 
be the benefit, of the British taxpayer.” 

We have been careful to quote only from journals 
which approach the question with a sense of respon- 
sibility as to the words which they employ. But a 
striking feature of the Indian Press, both British 
and native, is that on really great occasions it dis- 
plays a grave solidarity of moderation unknown 
during a crisis in France or Germany, or in any 
country of Continental Europe. The Indian news- 
papers which most strenuously protest against the 
proposed charges are the most careful to acknowledge 
the Imperial liabilities of India. They admit that 
emergencies may arise in which India might fairly 
be called upon to lend troops. They also admit the 
existence of “broad Imperial considerations” which 
would, in a time of danger to the Empire, call forth 
the loyal and spontaneous help of India. “ Within 
proper limits,” says the Calcutta Statesman, “we are 
prepared to accept the principle ” of joint responsi- 
bility. “And so, too, are we,” comments the Bombay 
Champion. “But only on the condition that it is 
reciprocal, and that a line is drawn at what may be 
truly and jointly considered as Imperial interests.” 
The present system of appealing to Imperial con- 
siderations whenever we want to make India pay, 
and of ignoring Imperial considerations whenever we 
wish in our own financial arrangements with India 


to save the pocket of the British taxpayer, is declared ` 


to be “ a travesty of justice.” ‘ : 

These are but a few of the embarrassing questions 
which the proposal to saddle India with the cost of 
the Suakin contingent has raised in India. They 
are extremely embarrassing questions. For they run 
counter to the most solemn declarations made by 
our Indian Government, and cast doubts upon the 
sincerity of every Viceroy and Finance Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief in India during the past twenty 
years. ‘The sole material interest which India 
possesses in Egypt,” the Government of India de- 
Glared on a memorable occasion, “is that the transit 
of ships through the Suez Canal should be assured. 
-.. . We do not understand on what principle of 
political equity India can be called upon to efray 

art of the cost of armed intervention in Egypt, un- 
Jess the Australian and other colonies are called upon 
to pay their proportionate share.” It must be ro- 
membered that India regards her external expendi- 


ture on behalf of Imperial interests as more than 


equivalent to what might be claimed as her contri- 
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ion to naval defence in Asiatic waters. 

1 aiie includes not only coast charges for ae 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf and compulsory payments 
for establishments in connexion with Persia, China, 
and other countries far beyond her frontier. Tt also 
includes annual military contributions exceeding a 
‘million sterling, and now under the consideration of 
the Royal Commission, for the recruitment and pen- 
f sions of the British Army at home. Such matters 
; .of permanent financial adjustment between Great 
Britain and India lie apart from the question now at 

issue. 


i THE TRANSVAAL AND INDIA. 


[Frox me “Maneras Rrvev.”] 


If it were possible for us in India to arrive at 
some agreement with Englishmen on the great 
questions in debate concerning the Government of 
the country, or rather on the principles that ought to 
guide them, we might regard the future with 
equanimity and with hope. But we are confronted 
with the same difficulty in India which has been felt 
in almost every country in the world. Everybody 
will acknowledge that the sovereign has certain 
duties. The most despotic of rulers will readily 
concede that he is bound by what may be loosely 
called laws towards his subjects. The duties of 
kings are laid down in the old Hindu Sastras with a 
comprehensiveness which leaye very little to be 
desired. The oligarchies of ancient Rome and of 
Venice acknowledged their responsibility for good 
government and their duties to the masses with the 
same readiness with which the ruling classes of 
England express their willingness to ameliorate the 
conditions of the poorer classes in England. Except 
perhaps in England, however, it has been left to the 
superior and governing classes to define their own 
duties as well as the obligations of the lower classes. 
But to the lower classes the position taken by 
the apologists of the superior classes has always 
appeared unsatisfactory and generally the problem 
has been solved by civil war. There are, however 
signs that by constitutional agitation, reforms, that 
in the olden days were attainable only by revolu- 
tions, could now be achieved by more peaceful 
means. India itself is a striking example, and the 
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country. Their grievances have been held to justify 
strong remonstrances from such men as Messrs. 
Balfour and Chamberlain. They have evoked great 
sympathy in England and have been regarded 
potent enough to palliate the armed raid of Dr. 
Jameson into Transvaal. Nowhere else in the 
world are Englishmen—for the great majority of 
Uitlanders are Englishmen—forced to beg con- 
cessions from a superior race. They have always 
formed the governing body and it has been their 
pride to point out to races subject to them the 
conditions under which alone the franchise could be 
granted and they could be allowed to take part in 
the government of the country. Transvaal is, we 
believe, the one place in the world where the 
governing body is of a different race, and the 
majority of the ruled are Englishmen who have no 
voice in the Government. It is instructive, there- 
fore, to note under what conditions they consider 
that the franchise ought to be bestowed on them 
and compare such conditions with those that exist in 
other countries where the Englishmen themselves 
form the dominant race and other races have to 
crave of them the indulgence, which they now pray 
may be conceded to them in Transvaal. 

The Uitlanders say that they are the vast majority 
in the State, owning more than half the land and 
taken in the aggregate, nine-tenths of the property ; 
and yet in all matters affecting their properties, 
lives, or liberties they have no voice as they are 
denied the right to vote for elestion to the First 
Volksraad. They protest against any taxation 
without representation. And they maintain that 
taxes which in their view are most inequitable are 
imposed. They condemn a legislature which is 
elected only by a minority, one-third of the people. 
And they assume, as not requiring any argument to 
prove the same, that when such minority is com- 
posed of a different race, speaking a different lan- 
guage, with different pursuits and traditions from 
the majority, government by such minority stands 
self-condemned. 

Turning to the executive government they com- 
plain that the power of the executive is absolute, 
with no responsibility to the people: that all legis- 
lation is initiated by the executive. 

With reference to the courts which in the absence 
Gs orea ion in the Councils is the sole guardian 
Saou eons tas alleged that attempts are being 
EE ye fe 2 reduce them to a position sub- 
they have not got ito ene une Uitlanders plead 
of their own a t EDLO being tea y © jiy 
AE A countrymen, and that there is no chance 
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property, in India the majority of the Indians own 
almost the entire property. The difference between 
an Uitlander and a Boer is certainly not so wide as 
petween an Englishman and an Indian. One would 
think, therefore, that the claims of the Indians for 
representation in the government of the Indian 
Empire are irresistible, but yet what do we find 
now ? 

In Transvaal they have at least an independent 
legislative council able to make its own laws and 
enforce them. In India we have really no such 
legislative council. In the Volksraad there are 
some members who are able and willing to help the 
Uitlanders, and if these Uitlanders succeed in per- 
suading the free and independent members generally 
of the justice of their claim there is nothing to 
prevent the Volksraad from doing them justice. 
Butin India there is no council, free and independent, 
to be persuaded. So that while the Uitlanders 
complain of non-representation in the Free Council 
of the Republic, we have to’complain that there is 
no Free Council at all for the framing of the laws, 
and to superintend the administration of such laws. 

The councils that exist in India are a mere 
mockery intended to shield the executive and to 
jnvest with an appearance of deliberation and fair- 
ness all their high-handed acts of tyranny. They 
can only register the verdicts of the executive, and 
the non-officials are appointed to congratulate the 
officials on the consummate ability, wisdom and tact 
which, in the opinion of the latter, they always 
display. There is of course no representation, as the 
members that sit in the legislative councils are not 
members really elected by independent voters, nor 
are these sham councils in any way useful for 
effective impartial legislation or control. The Budget 
is not submitted to them for their approval. And 
they have no control over the spending departments, 
which, so far as the councils are concerned, are 
free to do what they like. As the executive in India 
has such entire control over the legislative councils 
it is needless to state that the laws passed by such 
councils can scarcely be relied on to safe-guard the 
natural liberties of the people against the executive. 
Where the laws are not impartial the Judges can 
do little. Yet in India we know that attempts are 
persistently being made to bring the High Courts 
into subordination to the executive. As to the masses 
they are ground down in India by judicial tyranny. 
The tax-gathering collector, and not the administrator 
of justice, is the representative of the Queen. The 
magistrates depend for their promotion on the 
Revenue officials. And the entire administration of 
justice is subordinated to the prompt collection of 
an oppressive Revenue and to the maintenance of the 
Prestige of the superior race. The Police are 
notoriously inefficient. From the highest to the 
lowest oppression descends through all the classes of 
society. Yet an Englishman in India if asked to 
apply a remedy by admitting the Indians to @ share 
in the Government will regard such demand as 
absurd and beyond the pale of practical politics. 
The great moral force of England behind the Uit- 
landers, the great physical force of England to 
support the Anglo-Indians makes all the difference. 
In Transvaal they plead that they haye not the 
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right to be tried by a jury of their own countrymen 
and that a jury of burghers will never mete out 
Justice to them. In India it has been long recog- 
nised that trial by an English jury where the 
accused is an Englishman is a farce. The result is 
that the English soldier may commit any brutality 
with practical impunity. Well might an uncharitable 
Turk say in reply to Canon MacOoll that it is not 
in Turkey alone that the members of the ruling race 
are free to commit certain offences with impunity, 
and that there is one law for the ruling race and 
another for the ruled. 

As in Transvaal, the railways in India are 
generally in the hands of companies in England 
and are worked, not with a view to India’s benefit 
and profits but as an investment for the Englishman 
and for the Englishman’s profits. Above all, the 
money raised in India is not spent in India; crores 
and crores of rupees are for one reason or another 
poured into England, and tho life blood of India is 
being slowly but surely drained on account of a want 
of any effective check by Indians over the expendi- 
ture. Far greater reason exists in India than in 
Transvaal why the great majority of the people of 
the country ought to be allowed a voice in the 
councils of the nation. 

We have assumed throughout that the Transvaal 
Uitlanders’ complaint is true that they have no 
effective voice in legislation. Let us examine this 
statement a little closely. 

The Parliament of Transvaal consist of two cham- 
bers :—the first Volksraad, and the second Volksraad. 
The members of the first Volksraad, the President 
of the Republic, and the Commandant General are 
to be chosen by those who had the franchise previous 
to the year 18S0 and their children, who can claim 
the franchise upon the attainment of the age of 
sixteen. Before 1890 those alone had the franchise 
who were burghers, and to be a burgher one must 
have been born within the Republic and attained 
the age of eighteen. Persons not born within the 
Republic could till then, but not subsequently, obtain 
burgher rights by a residence of five years and 
taking the oath of allegiance. 

This franchise could also be acquired by those 
who, during a period of ten years, were qualified to 
be chosen as members of the second Volksraad, and 
after a resolution to that effect has been passed by 
the first Volksraad. k 

For the second Volksraad, besides those entitled 
to vote for the first Volksraad, a white male person 
coming from elsewhere could obtain the right to vote 
after a residence of two years if he conforms to the 
laws and takes the oath of allegiance to the Republic, 
renouncing the allegiance to tho sovereign to whom 
till then he was subject. 

The second chamber can legislate on the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The mines, postal, telegraphic, and telephonie depart- 

moa) The making and maintenance of waggon and postal — 


ds. 
*(3) The protection of inventions, patterns, trade marks, 


d author’s rights. 4 
met) Tho working and maintenance of forests and salt pans 


5) Company and insolvency laws. . bce 
6) Civil and criminal procedure. My ARS 


(7) Such other matters as the first chamber may entrust it 
with. 
: he 
the laws passed by the first chamber have t 
fits of law ata cannot be vetoed by the second 
except those that trench upon the above subjects. ‘ 
The complaint is that no child born in Transyaa 
has, of right, the franchise unless his father une a 
burgher, or became naturalised under the i es 
above referred to, that no advantage of any value i 
derived by being able to vote for election to the 
second chamber, and that the chances of obtaining 
the right to vote for election to the first chamber are 
remote. 
ebe is a mining town, and the second 
Volksraad have the right of legislation with refer- 
ence to mines. It almost takes our breath away to 
see that the concession to legislate on the matters 
above referred to are considered of no advantage. 
‘If the people of India had power to legislate on the 
criminal procedure laws, the hateful distinction 
between the laws applicable to Europeans and those 
to natives would be swept away in a moment. If 
the Indians had a voice in the legislation concerning 
Forests and salt, is it to be supposed for a moment 
f that the statute book would have been disfigured by 
; the existing laws? In fact, President Kruger has 
i only to inform the English Uitlanders that he pro- 
oses to follow the beneficent Government of Eng- 
3 Tea in India. Then nothing more will be həard of 
the Uitlander claim. 
Mr. Balfour said something of the character of 
- the Uitlanders which rendered it desirable that the 
franchise claimed should be conferred on them. The 
Boers were under the English dominion. Hating 
; England’s rule they emigrated northwards and 
settled in ‘Transvaal, whither they were followed by 
| the English Government. A revolt and the recogni- 
i tion of their independence was the result. They 
attempted to live peaceably with their English 
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neighbours, and the naturalisation laws of 1884 
passed by them were mild. In 1890 the second 
Volksraad was created to bring the original burghers 
and Uitlanders together as a step towards the fusion 
of the two Volksraads, even after the chief of the 
Republic was deliberately insulted when he visited 
J ohannesburg by hauling down the Republican flag. 
< But the English attitude continued hostile. There 
4 Were strong indications to show that if the franchise 
ioe bestowed on ge Uitlanders, it would be used 
y the majori th i 
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in the two continents of Asia ‘and Africa. What 
little they grudge 80 much to give away as rulers in 
India, they indignantly demand as the ruled in the 
other. In Transvaal they ask for concessions which, 
even in spite of strong grounds, they superciliously 
deny to us in India ; and, strange to say, they have 
the sympathetic conscience of influential England to 
back them up in their demands, which we practically 
have not. Curiously enough, they maintain that one 
set of political principles should guide them as a 
ruling race, and a diametrically opposite set should 
govern them when under a foreign domination. 

3 Finally, we have only to ask Englishmen to bear 
in mind when considering India’s claims, that the 
President of the Union, Mr. Charles Leonard, on 
behalf of the Uitlanders, claimed, with the approval 
and sympathy of the English race, ‘‘representation’” 
as one of the elementary rights of citizenship. 


Rebietrs, 
INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW. 


The Criminal Law of India. By Jonn D. Maywn. 
(Madras: Higginbotham and Co. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink and Co. Bombay: Thacker and 
Co. London: W. Clowes and Sons, Limited.) 


Mr. Mayne’s name is a well-known guarantee for 
able, painstaking, and solid work. This is a thick 
volume of a thousand close-packed pages, most care- 
fully compiled, independently and vigorously thought 
out, and expressed with masterly lucidity. It super- 
sedes Mr. Mayne’s Commentary on the Penal Code. 
The First Part consists of a print of the text of the 
Indian Penal Code, with running commentary, clause 
by clause, and references to the Second Part. It 
occupies 228 pages. The Second Part offers a metho- 
dised view of the Criminal Law at present adminis- 
tered in India, so far as it is based on the Penal 
Code, the Criminal Procedure Code, and the Evidence 
Act. In his exposition Mr. Mayne makes an unusu- 
ally extensive use of the decisions of the Civil Courts 
—a procedure justifiable on the merits, and likely to 
be especially welcomed by advocates and judges out 
of reach of the law libraries of the Presidency towns. 
He has also made very large reference to English 
authorities in his explanations of the Code, undeterred 
by the reprobation of the practice by the Judicial 
Committee. We are on Mr. Mayne’s side. You 
cannot turn the leaves of any volume of Indian 
Teports without seeing that he is following the 
example of the Indian Courts; and he justly feels 
bound to “supply the local Bar and Bench with the 
authorities by which their proceedings will un- 
doubtedly be tested on appeal.” Besides, in the 
application of the clear-cut rules of the Code to the 
multifarious facts of the various cases, ‘‘the recorded 
experience of centuries of English experts must be 
of the highest importance.” The volume is un- 
Sees! a great contribution to the exposition and 
al vadetion of a most important branch of law; and 
Si © found useful for reference in England as 
er ie India, notably on the discussion of prin- 
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MEN OF THE SOUTH. “=. 
Representative Men of Southern India. eat. 
a a Current Press. 1896.) í costs : 
«Let us praise famous men and the fathers that 
begat us.” It was a lappy- thought of Mr. G 
Paramaswaran Pillai, the enterprising Editor of the 
Madras Standard, to publish in his paper a series of 
sketches of the distinguished men of Southern India 
Now he has selected for separate publication ‘the 
lives of a dozen of these representative men, with 
portraits which, though on.a small scale, neyerthe- 
Jess show the interesting faces of the group. “We 
should have been better pleased if Mr. Pillai had 
given us two or three dozen sketches, instead of 
one; indeed, we should have welcomed his ‘Portrait 
Gallery” entire. The fame of many of the men nidy 
as yet be only local, but one likes to keep in view 
the rising as well as the completed careers of men 
that do good service ,in their day and generation. 


The selection now before us represents a remarkable. 


variety of public work : 


« Among the Princes and Zemindars of Southern India none ` 


are better known than Sir Rama Varma, the late Maharaja of 
Travancore, and Sir Vizia Rama, the late Mahárájá of 
Vizianagram. Sir Madava Row, V. Ramiengar, C. V. Runga 
Charlu, and A. Sheshia Sastri are acknowledged on all hands 
to be the most distinguished of South Indian statesmen. Asa 
linguist, C. V. Runganada Sastri has left behind him a repu- 
tation which is unique. As a jurist, none has surpassed Sir 
T. Muthusawmy Aiyar. In the field of education, nobody has 
yet been found to take the place of Rai Bahadur Gopal Row 
and Rai Bahadur Runganada Mudaliar. And there breathed 
not sturdier patriots than Gazulu Lakshminarasu Chetty and 
Salem Ramasawmy Mudaliar.”’ 

With a single exception—Mr. Seshia Sastri—they 
are all dead and gone. But their memory is dearly 
cherished by their countrymen, and, their: influence 
is a living force for good to-day. It%is irrelevant to 
enquire whether they were ‘‘ great? men, or to 
classify them in the world’s scale of notoriety. They 
were at least the salt of the society they adorned, 
and we should be glad if teans could be found of 
meking known to Englishmen at home the qualities 
that endeared them to their compatriots and in- 


The Revenue Survey and Settlement was a great 
scheme, boldly conceived and executed. His High- 
ness, “in earnest and indefatigable application to 


was put out later in the night, or lit up earlier in 
the morning, than the reading-lamp on the Mahé- 
rájá’s writing-desk.” He took a personal and very 
practical interest in ‘science. Sir Vizia Rama of 
Vizianagram was in charge of his zemindary for 
thirty years, and ‘it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that he lived and died a model prince.” ‘These 
rulers present a very different picture from the 
traditional voluptuary of popular imagination. 


„fessor in the Presidency College. 
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Sir Madava Row, “the Turgot of India,” as Mr. 
Fawcett styled him, did. admirable service as Dewan 
of three native States Travancore, Indore, and 
Baroda ; and perhaps he is the best known of the 
series. Mr. V. Ramiengar,did excellent work both 
as administrator and as legislator, and Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot publicly said. of him that ‘whether as 
regards the. uprightness of his character, the ex- 
cellence-of hig judgment, the honesty of his purpose, 
or the independence of his action, he has not his 
-Superior 1n any¥-one of the legislative bodies now at 
work in this great Indian Empire.” Runga Charlu, 
the son of a clerk in the Chingleput Collectorate, 
ably administered, under trying conditions, the pro- 
-vince of Mysore; and it was he who, as Dewan, 
organised-. the. Representative Assembly. Seshia 
Sastri, -also.the son of poor parents, succeeded Sir 
‘Madava Row as ‘Dewan of Travancore, and later 
“became Dewan of Pudukota. On his retirement 
from the latter post, Lord Wenlock said: ‘The 
result of is.dabours has been. so successful that 
“what was at thé time of-his accession to office almost 
‘a wreck ts at*the present moment a prosperous 
possession.” The capacity, energy, resolution, and 
integrity of such administrators well deserve a per- 
manent record; and stay-at-home Englishmen ought 
to be made acquainted with the facts. 

Sir T. Muthusawmy Aiyar left behind him the 
Feputation of a great judge—a reputation that rests 
on most solid foundations. Runganada Sastri, who 

»rose-to the Legislative Council, was the greatest 
-linguist of India. - He was master of fourteen 
languages at his death, and was busy at a fifteenth. 
Gopal Row spent his energies in the Educational 


..Department, mainly. in connexion with the Kumba- 


«konam College. “It is no disparagement to many 
¿well-known -names,’’ wrote Dr.. Miller, ‘“‘ when we 
“gay that.few of the educated sons of Southern India 
held so high a place in the regard of natives and 
«Europeans equally, and that fewer still have done so 
much to mould the generations that are to come.” 
Runganada Mudaliar, too, was a teacher—a Pro- 
“ His devotion to 
- public duty, his services as a teacher and a professor, 
as an educationist, and.as a friend of progress, were 
invaluable?” ‘Such was the opinion -of Sir Muthu- 
gawmy Aiyar. The reputation of, Lakshminarasu 
Chetty. and Ramasawmy Mudaliar rests on the 
‘courage, strenuousness, and level-headedness of their 
action as public menm., ~ 
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ig much satisfaction in the commemoration 
ie work has been done in the less Doe 
nent walks of life, but whose influence may T 2i 
that account be the less pervading, powerful, an 
permanent. In this connexion, too, it 1s vey 
pleasant to note the far-reaching effects of the zol 
of several English teachers—especially of Mr. ore 
Principal of the Madras High School, afterwar ; 
Director of Public Instruction, “ the Ponder o 
hicher education in Southern India,” io a A 
; pupils a large proportion of these distinguishe an 
ji useful men. Speaking of this veteran educationist, 


Runga Charlu said : 


0 A ” a 
«When I recall to my mind the singleness of purpose an 
a with which Nee himself up to the cienia O 
i those placed under his care during & period attende agun 
many discouragements and difficulties... - and when I 
reflect that he was able to continue with undiminished interes 
these by no means easy labours during the period of nearly a 
a quarter of a century, it is impossible not to be overpowered 
with a feeling of admiration and gratitude. Remarkable as 
he was for the thoroughness and precision of his teaching and 
the extensive range of information which he was able to place 
before his students, that which most impressed their mind was, 
T think, the silent but enduring influence of his high and ex- 
emplary character.”’ 


Such are the services that go beyond all others to 
the making of a nation. 

It is further interesting to see that at least five of 
the men here commemorated rose from the humblest 
beginnings : 


RA 


‘Sir Muthusawmy Aiyar began life on a salary of Re. 1 per 
mensem. Ramiengar’s father was hardly able to educate his 
son. It would have been impossible for Runga Charlu to get 
himself educated without the generous help he received from 
some of his distant relatives, Runganada Sastri owed his edu- 
cation entirely to the generosity of a District Judge. Seshia 
Sastri was equally poor. All these were men whom poverty 
had inured to hardship, and necessity had compelled to exer- 
tion; and the habits they had acquired in the early school of 
difficulty had served them in good stead in later years.” 


Another moral to be drawn from those lives—a 
i moral of the highest practical concern—may also be 
| given in the words of Mr. Pillai: 


‘The British Government in spite of their just laws and loy® 

= of fair play, afford little scope for distinction to natives an 
give them little encouragement. We wonder what would 

have, been the fate of Sir Madaya Row, Runga Charlu, 

i Ramiengar, and Seshia Sastri, if there were no Native States 

è in India. Ramiengar would have retired as Superintendent 
; of Stamps or Inspector-General of Registration; to Seshia 
Sastri no more responsible place would have been open than 
that of Head Sheristadar of the Board of Revenue ; the 
ambition of Runga Charlu would haye leapt no higher than 
the appointment of a Deputy Collector; and Sir Madava Row 
would have at best been an efficient revenue officer. These 
officers would have afforded little room for the display of their 
intelegea attainments, or for the exercise of their statesman- 
e instincts and they would have lived and died like any 
eperin official in the Revenue Department 


and the success and distinction with which 


the duti princi 
bakona College, Gop o principal for three years in the 


rincipal, and it was 
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Me nfirmed as Professor of Mathematics i 
aay Cdiege! Even Sir T. Muthusawmy rae 
could only act as Chief Justice. He was permitted to soar no 
higher.” 

Mr. Pillai’s volume is very suggestive as well as 
informing, and he deserves great credit for placing 
it before the public in a form likely to circulate ite 
contents much more widely than even the columns of 


the Madras Standard. 
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The Tur final decision of the Cabinet to 
Borrowed charge upon the Indian revenues the 
Troops. Š z 

ordinary expenses of the Indian force 
despatched to Suakin seems to lend colour to the 
theory that the debate in the House of Commons 
was postponed from June 4th to July 6th not so much 
in deference to the request of the Government of 
India as because discussion would have been incon- 
venient to the Cabinet at the earlier date. In the 
present number of Innra some attempt is made to 
come to terms with the large mass of material which 
the discussion has produced. On another page will 
be found signed articles by Sir W. Wedderburn, 
M.P., and Mr. J. Dacosta upon particular issues raised 
in the debates in both Houses, while in our editorial 
columns and “Our London Letter” respectively we 
deal with the largor questions and the minor inci- 
dents of a controversy that promises to render im- 
Possible in the future a repetition of the shabby 
transaction out of which it arose. Elsewhere we 
Print descriptions of the scenes in both Houses of 
Parliament by an eye-witness, & critical analysis 
of the Parliamentary papers issued in anticipation 
of the debates, and a series of typical extracts 
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intended to convey to Indian readers some slight 
idea of the truly remarkable volume of considered 
rebuke which has assailed the Government’s un- 
handsome policy from the press of all parties, and in 
all quarters of the country. 


The Indian Budget is, at the time of 
writing, expected to come on for dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons on 
some day in the second week of August. On 
July 16th Sir W. Wedderburn put questions fo 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons for the 
purpose of obtaining some sort of undertaking that 
the whole of the discussion should not be rushed 
through in a single sitting. Mr. Balfour's answer 
was evasive. He could not hold out any hope of 
being able to give more time than had beon given 
in previous years. But during recent years, at any 
rate, two days have been granted—one for 
the general debate on the motion for going into 
committee, the other for discussion of the Budget 
itself. The crop of questions which call for notice 
this year is certainly not less than usual. Apart 
from the general scope and contents of the Financial 
Statement—which, since April last, has not ceased 
to receive attention in our columns—there are at 


The Indian 
Budget. 


least two questions of prime importance which may — 


be expected to provoke discussion, namely, the 


occupation of Chitral and the re-arrangement of the — 
cotton duties Sir Henry Fowler, in the remarkable — 
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? 
speech which he delivered on Sir W. Meco A 
motion for the adjournment of the House, poeeme 
that he was waiting for the debate on 5 s 
Indian Budget to discuss the latter aon E 
both questions, as it happens, his policy has ue 3 
reversed by his successor. Sir W. o ia 
recalled Sir H. Fowler’s statement to Mr. Ba ou, 
but Mr. Balfour, whose indifference to Parliamentar 7 
proceedings is passing into a byword, had not hear : 
of it. The way in which the Indian Budget is, 
the best of times, hurried through the House o 
Commons is discreditable enough ; but if only Be 
day is allowed this year, and Sir Henry Fow er 

delivers a voluminous speech on the cotton duties, i 

is obvious that there will be time for little else except 

Lord George Hamilton’s official statement. It is the 

duty of the Government to prevent this stifling of 

discussion—a duty which the withdrawal of the 

Education Bill ought to have rendered comparatively 


easy. 


Tur deposition of the Maharaja of 

The Jhalawar Jhalawar by the Government of India, 

without any enquiry by an impartial 

tribunal or any possibility of appeal, has led, as it 
was bound to do, to a debate in the House of 
Commons. Lord G. Hamilton and some of the 
Trish members alike deprecated Mr. Herbert 
Roberts’s motion for the adjournment on July 21st, 
though on different grounds. The occasion was, of 
course, inopportune in the judgment of the Secretary 
of State, but as the criticism would have been 
applied to any other occasion by a critic who is 
singularly ready to defend the bureaucratic acts of 
the Government of India, though he is not so ready 
to accede to its just requests, Lord G. Hamilton’s 
remonstrances do not call for serious notice. Many 
of the Irish members, however, whose generous aid 
to the Indian reform party we have often had the 
pleasure of acknowledging, were disposed to look 
with hostility upon a motion which seemed to 
threaten the progress of the Irish Land Bill. We 
make no doubt that the objectors would now admit 
that the excellence of some portions of the Irish 
Land Bill is no answer to tho deposed Mahárájá’s 
claim for justice. Lord George Hamilton went out 
of his way with so little tact to labour the annoyance 
of the Irishmen that they must have perceived hig 
purpose, and are not likely, at his implied invitation 
to cease to take friendly notice of Indian questions, 


The moral pointed by the Jhalawar case is as simple 


as it is grave. The British Government simply can- 


not afford to create among the loyal Pri 

J ate yal Princes and 
Chiefs of the Native States the impression that their 
rights may be capri usly d 


| i estroyed and that, if 
allegations are brought agai t them, they may be 


condemned unheard. The refusal of the Govern“ 
ment of India’ to submit its case against the 
Mahárájá of Jhalawar to an impartial tribunal jg 
strange in exact proportion to the Government’s 
belief in the justice of what it has done. If the 
Maharaja has been rightly deposed, why should the 
Government shun enquiry? If enquiry cannot 
safely be faced, why is not the Mahárájá restored ? 
In no matter does it behove the Government of 
India to walk more circumspectly than in its deal- 
ings with Native States, and in no case are the 
advantages of an impartial tribunal more obvious or 
more substantial than in a case between a Native 
Prince and a Political Agent. Those who read the 
Blue-book may be moved to reflect upon the duties 
of this important officer. One would think that his 
first duty was to guide and help a young Prince, aud 
to regard his shortcomings as, in some sort, a dis- 
credit to his responsible adviser. 


“Moral and ON the face of the annual “ State- 
AMloral an . 

ment of the Moral and Material Pro- 
gress and Condition of India” all 
is well. Indeed, there is hardly a single department 
of national activity where the official eye fails to 
discern signs of improvement. Where the figures 
happen to go the wrong way, they still manage some- 
how to set off the superior rectitude of the figures 
that go the right way. The difficulty is to know 
the true significance of the masses of statistics, 
whether by the help of the official gloss or in spite of 
it. The record of legislation, viceregal or provincial, 
is extremely modest. The most important general 
Acts were, of course, those dealing with the cotton 
duties. In Bengal and in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh some amendment and expansion of munici- 
pal Acts was accomplished; in Bombay a territorial 
extension was given to certain laws; but not a single 
Act from Madras received the assent of the Governor- 
General. The energy of the legislators appears to 
have been directed elsewhere. The main point, no 
doubt, is quality; but the tale of legislative achieve- 
ment would hardly seem to keep pace with the 
development of the needs of the country and, with 
advancing opinion. Meantime, it is gratifying to 
find that, although there has been no enlargement 
of municipal authority, nor any increase in the num- 
ber of municipalities, the general municipal results 
of the year still gain a very decent official approval. 
“The conduct of business by the municipal com- 
muittees was, in the Majority of cases, considered by 
the governments of the various provinces to be satis- 
factory.” The approval is subject to a certain quali- 
fication, indeed—a qualification well worth sig- 
nalising with emphasis, although it might easily be 
paralleled in places where municipal government 
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has been in operation for centuries. “The interest 
taken in municipal matters by the'electors,” we are 
told, ‘was far from keen.” This lack of serious 
interest in home matters necessarily tells on tho 
argument for a more general application of the 
principle of Home Rule, and we should be glad to 
gee it reformed away. At the same time, “measures 
for the improvement of the water supply, which is 
still very deficient over India, were taken or sanc- 
tioned during the year in each prevince, and many 
important drainage works were proceeded with.” 
There is life in the system, clearly; but the official 
criticism ought to prompt the electors to strike its 
roots deeper, and to show to all men, beyond cavil, 
that they are in real earnest about the principle 
involved. 


Is most of the provinces, substantial 
advances are reported in the much- 
needed work of sanitation. It is worth 
remarking that the Mahdrani Surnamoyi, ČI., 
had the generosity to undertake to defray the esti- 
mated cost of a scheme for the water supply of 
Berhampore—an example that ought to be fruitful, 
not merely for similar contributions, but for im- 
pressing on the Indian mind the importance of 
sanitary works. The European troops had a bad 
year. Enteric fever was the cause of 36 per cent. of 
the deaths; venereal diseases and ague of 34 and 
27 per cent. of the hospital cases. No fewer than 
1,808 men, or 25:43 per 1,000 of strength, were 
invalided, 39 per cent. of them being discharged as 
unfit for further service. India is evidently no place 
for raw recruits, and even men over 25 need a great 
deal of acclimatising; yet 60 per cent. of theinvalided 
were under 25, and 81 per cent. of the total strength 
had seen less than five years’ service. There is a 
problem of economy here, apparently. The com- 
parison of the death-rate from enteric fever among 
the Native troops with that of the European troops 
—0:05 with 5:75 per 1,000—suggests a drastic in- 
vestigation of the different conditions of physique and 
habit of the two classes. Among the general popula- 
tion, the death-rate for all the provinces rose from 
25-75 per 1,000 in 1893 to 83°98 ; and in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, the figure went as high as 
42:51. Fever was the great enemy. The supreme im- 
portance of sanitation was very painfully vindicated. 
How did it stand with agriculture? Tho statistics 
are not so complete as could be wished, more than 
One-ninth of the whole area of India being, for some 
inscrutable reason, still outside the figures returned. 
The wheat harvest varied greatly in different pro- 
vinces, while the area cultivated with wheat was 
a little over the normal of recent years, though less 
than in 1893-94, In tho last ten years the export 
has gone down very materially, notwithstanding the 
; 


Sanitation and 
Agriculture. 


spurt of 1891-92 in response to the dearth in Eastern 
Europe. ‘The figure for 1894-95 is little more than 
half that for the preceding year, and it is less than 
one-third of 1885-86. The reasons offered are the 
abundance of America, and of Argentina especially, 
and the low prices in Europe; but it is said that 
a marked recovery set in carly in 1895-96. The 
mmportant oil seeds crop was considerably—almost 
one-third—under the normal, owing to the ravages 
of excessive moisture and blight. Still the export 
was largely over that of any former year, except 
the year immediately preceding. The rice harvest, 
on the other hand, “gaye a bumper yield in 
Bengal,” where close upon two-thirds of the normal 
rice area lies. The export, though comparatively 


_ small, was 36 per cent. over the preceding years. 


“ Two-thirds of the exports went from Burma; more 
than half the exports were sent to Europe, and most 
of the remainder to Ceylon and Further Asis.” The 
treasury netted almost the record duty on rice ex- 
ports. The cotton area contracted somewhat, but 
still it kept above the normal; the season, however, 
was unfavourable, through heavy or untimely rains, 
and the yield was much below the average every- 
where, and considerably below the previous year. 
The exports of raw cotton show much variation 
during the past decade, and last year the figure was 
unprecedently low. Tea is looking up, and tho 
export is steadily rising. The United Kingdom is 
India’s best customer for tea. The variations of 
taste in the past generation are curious. In 1865 
we took 93 per cent. of our imported tea from China, 
and only 2 per cent. from India. In 1885 we took 
only 66 per cent. from China, but 30 per cent. from 
India, and 2 per cent. from Ceylon, which now comes 
into the account. The percentages have almost 
steadily gone forward in the same direction, and in 
1895, while China’s contribution has fallen to 16 per 
cent., India’s has advanced to 46 per cent., and 
Ceylon’s to 32 per cent. At the same time, the 
average import price of China tea is 86d. per 1b., 
while Indian and Ceylon tea fetch an average price 
of 10d. per lb. There can be no doubt, however, 
that, if the mind of the Government could bo given 
more freely to the general conditions of agriculture, 
there ought to be immense advances in all the forms 
of production. 


Tux railways furnish the largest 
figures to the budget of public works, 
The total oxpenditure of Rx. 23,592, 6: 
exceeded tho total revenue by Rx. 2,348,489. Mu 

of the mileage has been laid down primarily for 
strategic purposes, and is not expecte 
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Exhaustion. 


direct returns. This is especi 
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penetrate ; 
famine insurance. 


and it is one of the best forms of 
But, after all, the question comes 
round to the point, How far can India afford pi ? 
A large part of the material has to be ree T re 
and itis only an insignificant fraction of the ae ‘ 

that finds its way into Indian pockets. The rai T ay 
problem calls for an attention it cannot possi y 
receive while the directing minds of the country are 


rest of the world,” says Professor Thorold Rogers, 
«if the community is doing well, the imports arg 
always in excess Of exports, when interpreted m 
money value or prices.” If the community is doing 
well! How, then, is India doing, on this official 
statement? And the tale is the same year by year, 
with variation only in the figures of the adverse 
balance. The figures given from 1890-91 to 1893-94 
are Rx. 9,057,843, Rx. 27,123,285, Rx. 29,978,613, 


squabbling on the frontiers. Nor is the eee 
system free from elements of anxiety. ee 

immense systems of large artificial water chann 7 
with which some parts of India are covered, wou 

appear at first sight to offer unrivalled peee mae 
for water carriage.” Undoubtedly. ; But thoug 

efforts have been made to organise navigation 
services on the larger irrigation canals, it cannot be 
said that, on the whole, they have met with a large 
measure of success. In many cases, the receipts 
from the traffic have failed to cover the working 
expenses.” ‘The unsuitability of alignment and 
level for navigation can hardly be the sole, or the 


main, reason; and one would like to know the 
nature and extent of the said efforts of organisation. 
Still, the object of irrigation works is to irrigate; 
and, on this, the main point of the business, we are 
told that “ there are great differences in the financial 
success of the irrigation works in the various pro- 
vinces.” On the whole, however, the percentage of 
net receipts on capital outlay for 1894-95 is set down 
at 4°3—a figure fractionally less than those of the 
two previous years. The “minor” works are more 
successful financially than the ‘‘major,” which are 
handicapped by large initial outlay. The move- 
ments of trade have a special Parliamentary paper 
to themselves, and are merely outlined here. 
The disturbance caused by the closing of the 
mints and the re-imposition of import duties in 
1893-94, and by the re-imposition of the cotton 
duties, with the countervailing excise, in December 
1894, left its mark. ‘Among the decreases of im- 
ports that in metals and hardware was the most 
notable; yet the duty on iron and steel, the imports 
of which fell 13 per cent., was only one per cent. ad 
valorem” —a sufficiently good illustration of the sen- 
sitivencss of the market. ‘‘There were large in- 
creases in the exports of rice, jute goods, and 
considerable increases under most other staples, so 
that the gross value of merchandise exports, axla: 
sive of re-exports, was 1032 millions against 102 
oe se beveling year, and was higher than 
aaa He es efore, notwithstanding the great 
© exports of raw cotton and wheat.” 
The net excess of exports over imports of mer- 
chandise, Government transactions, and treasure, is 
given at Rx. 33,352,642—an extremely large fi ; 
i What does it mean but a serious av aed, 
aa ? “In the trade of oa ae 
re y Sof every country with the 


Rx. 14,467,948—a continuous record of exhaustion, 


The deplorable position of the finances, 
with the true causes of depletion, hag 
been fully exposed and commented 
on in these columns. Land Revenue, Forest, and 
Registration are the only heads of revenue that 
show a decrease. The Land Revenue, in spite 
of official exertions, went down Rx. 206,128. “ On 
the whole,” we are told, “the tendency of the 
land revenue is toincrease gradually and slowly:” in 
the past generation it has been increasing at the rate 
of about a million every five years. But this increase 
is partly due to territorial extension, as in the case of 
Upper Burma ; andthereisan ominouslack of elasticity 
in this, by far the most important, source of revenue. 
In Bengal, there were in the year under notice 1,466 
sales of land for arrears, the estates being mostly 
small and of little value. The relations of landlord 
and tenant were “strained in particular localities, 
owing to the levy of illegal cesses by landholders, 
the illegal enhancement of rents, no-rent combinations 
among tenants, exorbitant exactions by landholders,” 
and so forth. The Bengal Tenancy Act ‘continues to 
work smoothly ;” but the number of suits under the 
Rent Tenancy Law has gone up to 238,399, a strong 
and steady increase. In the North-West Provinces, 
the coercive processes rose from 71,000 to 75,000; 
the attachments of property for arrears, from 7,016 
to 9,642, though the sales of defaulters’ property 
went down from 354 to 336. ‘The number of suits 
and applications under the rent law was 271,592, or 
3 per cent. above the total of 1892-93, and was larger 
than in any previous year. Of the suits, over 90 per 
cent. Were, as in previous years, for arrears of rent.” 
Similar statements are made in respect of the other 
Provinces—except Madras, whose figures have at- 
tained a special interest. The euphemistic ‘coercive 
Process,” we may note, was in special request in 
fertile Berar. There, we learn, “the number of 
coercive processes issued against defaulters showed 
an increase, there having issued 15,638 writs of 
demand against 10,324 in the previous year; in 46 
casos, Personal property was sold for arrears; 298 
fields Were also sold; but no defaulters were sent to 
Prison.” An increase of over 50 por cent. is, indeed. 
an increase! And this in fertile Berar! We are 
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sick of customs and excise, as well as of the salt tax. 
Tho impression remains that, in spite of the large 
figures and the multifarious business recorded in this 
Blue-book, the community is not doing well—not 
anything like so well as it might do. The sources of 
hindrance and mischief are hidden away under a 
smooth and smiling surface of cheerful figures. It 
jg alike useless to ban or to entreat. But the first 
step towards a satisfactory administration is the 
abandonment of military enterprise, and the release 
of the official energies for internal oversight and 
direction. 
Tne proposals laid before the Legis- 
ge. okon lative Council by the millowners of 
“Bombay and Calcutta with regard 
to the cotton duties were rejected, according to the 
statement of the Viceroy, mainly because they lacked 
“ some reasonable chance of finality.” But it must 
not be assumed that the arrangements actually made 
by the Government of India are regarded even by 
their authors as final. For the Viceroy himself found 
it “impossible to give the honourable member (Mr. 
Playfair) the pledge he asks”; Mr. Playfair having 
requested some assurance that the measures of the 
Government would ensure finality. This admission 
makes it impossible silently to acquiesce in the 
existing state of affairs, even though Lord George 
Hamilton be backed by a Ministerial majority which, 
in the debate on the payment of Indian troops 
despatched to Suakin, has proved its capacity for 
voting against its convictions at the bidding of its 
leader. The printed return of the protest recorded 
in the Minutes of the India Council by Sir James 
Peile and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot against the 
despatch of April 2nd, together with the answer of 
Lord George Hamilton, adds little material to the 
discussion which has been carried on in these 
columns. But it throws some light on the methods 
by which the present Government is in the habit of 
attaining its ends, and it is valuable as the record of 
an official and expert criticism of the crudities of 
Lord George Hamilton’s direction of affairs. The 
Secretary of State, in his reply, lays great stress on 
what he regards as the self-evident fairness and 
equity of his decision. He appears to be sincerely 
enamoured of the uniformity of his 3} per cent on 
all mill-made cloth, which was his answer to the 
problem how “to put the two great competing in- 
dustries on terms of perfect equality.” Bither he 
is a master of the art of self-deception, or he is less 
candid than might be desired. No other hypothesis 
can explain his re-assertion of belief in the justice 
of the famous despatch. No doubt, as Sir James 
Peile points out, the formula, “tax all cloth and free 
all yarn,” looks eminently plausible. But examined 
in the light of the previous enactment it amounts 
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simply to this:—tax Indian cloth, which was 
hitherto untaxed, and free Lancashire yarn, for 
Indian yarn was already free. Not even an appeal 
to the sacred name of Free Trade can be held to 
Justify a tax which competent opinion unanimously 
pronounces iniquitous, while even the frequent in- 
vocations of that doctrine display glaring inconsis- 
tencies. Did not the Secretary of State record in 
writing on May 5th his conviction that the 85 per 
cent. duty on mill-woven goods would uot enable 
hand looms to compete successfully with power 
mills? Why, then, does he endeayour to make a 
point on April 16th by declaring, ‘‘ Moreover, the 
hand looms compete not merely with the Indian 
mills, but also with the Lancashire mills”? Hither 
the duty is protective or it is not. If it is protective, 
what becomes of Lord George Hamilton’s unswery- 
ing championship of economic truth, his sole osten- 
sible reason for the re-arrangement of the tax? If 
it is not protective, then there can be no possible 
reason for the reduction from 5 to 3} per cent, and 
the increased incidence of the tax. As a matter of 
fact, the Government of India knock the bottom out 
of their own position by tacitly admitting the objec- 
tion. Sir James Westland said, ‘‘ Manchester may 
justly object to being prevented from trying the 
experiment [of exporting coarse counts to India} 
by our insisting on interposing in the way of it a 
duty to which we do not subject the goods of 
Indian manufacture.” Lord George Hamilton 
wrote on May Sth, “The possible competition of 
mills in native States cannot at present be a serious 
factor in the problem.” The upshot of the whole 
matter is that Lancashire must be guarded against 
any possibility of protective interference either in 
the present or in the future. Indian manufactures 
must wait for satisfaction until the grievance becomes 
a pressing evil. Perhaps those who know the 
methods of the Indian Government would assig™ an 
even longer term. 


Tae interests of the mass of Indian 

The Burden consumers have been subordinated 
on India. to the demands of Lancashire, and 
no argument is too paliry, no fallacy too obvious, 
to be called into requisition to bolster up the 
injustice. Lancashire objects to the remission of 
the tax on coarser counts, because she anticipates 


in consequence an increased demand for those counts ~ 


and less demand for the higher counts which she 
supplies. The Secretary of State declares the z9- 
mission futile, because as the higher counts rise in 
prico through the imposition of the duties the lower 
counts rise in sympathy with thom. Sir J. Wost- 
land shows that the increase caused by the tax would 
be microscopic—less than a halfpenny per head per 
annum on all consumers. To reconcile such angu- 
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on 
3 these is beyond the power of the ipa à 
An infinitesimel rise, in price cannot 
possibly produce tho dislocation which is prophesied 
Pe 1 Sera d if a general rise 
by the Manchester interest An Pee. ister 
in price is certain to take place whether the z 
| counts are exempt or not, then there was no peano 
for eztending the tax so as to include ae 
on the pretext of a probable dislocation. if Lor 
George Hamilton’s statement represents (OO eae 
| of the Government, India might still have been 
| allowed to have her own way in a matter which on 
i his own showing was indifferent. Yet with famine 
threatening in the North-West, with incr cased expels 
dituze on account of Chitral, with trouble looming 
in Thibet, plans brewing at Simla with Herat as 
their objective, and money required for mobilisation 
with heaven knows what object, the Government 
had the audacity to take advantage of a sudden riso 
in the rupee and some other equally fortuitous 
increases of incomo, and to present the consumers or 
manufacturers of Lancashire goods wiil 50 lakhs of 
rupees. Mr. Piayfair estimated the reduction, under 
the rearrangement, of duty on Lancashire goods 
at 514 lakhs, or 67 percent. The increase of duty 
on Indian goods by the inclusion of all cloth under 
the 34 per cent. excise was 11 lakhs, or 800 per cent 
‘Yet after the statemonts and calculations put forward. 
by Sir James Westland with a view to minimising 
tho restrictive tendencies of the 3} per cent. impost 
on trade, we are expected to believe that the reduc- 
tion of 1} per cent. is a real boon to Lancashire. In 
-one respect, no doubt, it was a great concession in 
the eyes of the Manchester party, coupled as it was 
ial with the extension of the excise. Pecuniarily it can 
have conferred little, if any, benefit on English 
colton manufacturers. But it certainly did gratify 
a trade jealousy. Asa sop to Cerberus it has been 
endowed with soothing powers out of all proportion 
‘to its real importance. On tke other side, the 
addition of 11 lakhs to the burden of India has 
equally an importance in no way commensurate with 
its mere pecuniary value. In the first place, it must 
inevitably fall on tho very poorest class of the com 
munity, those who live always on the verge of 
starvation. Secondly, it increases, as has been 
l stated, at ihe enormous rate of 300 per cent. the 
z contributions levied on Indian cotton manufactures 
Ye under the previous regulations. Thirdly, it falls 
short by 40 lakhs of the sum remitted by the reduc- 
tion of the duties from 5 to 3} per cent., and herein 
leaves the Indian taxpayer ample ground for com- 
plaint. No one denies that India is taxed to the 
= utmost limit ot hor capacity. Yet when tho Govern. 
= mont found itself enriched by a series of windfalls 
gs in India—a surplus—it 
neans of employing Sts 
À b 


an 


j ments 2 
i intellect. 


able to pay, and to spend 50 lakhs on mobilisation, 
while it extorted a paltry 11 lakhs from the peasant 
an order to gratify the cotton lords of Manchester. 


a 


No doubt 11 lakhs is in itself a 
y PO nd: comparatively insignificant sum. J 
Legislation. jg equally true that the thirty or forty 
thousand sterling which India is to be called upon 
to pay to the troops at Suakin is a mere drop 
in the sea compared with the huge sum dealt with 
every year in the Indian Budget. But it is the last 
straw that breaks the camol’s back, and there are 
only too manifest signs to show that the loyalty of 
India is being tested within dangerously short range 
of the breaking strain. The very excellent theory 
on which the Government of India is supposed to 
work is that England governs India for the benefit 
of the Indians. As Professor Murison pertinently 
enquires, would any self-governing colony be likely 
to submit to the treatment meted out to India on the 
cotton question? Money is urgently needed for the 
development of the country, and every rupee that 
can be spared should be devoted to that end, instead 
of being thrown away on mobilisation for future 
military insanity on the frontiers, or presented to 
the comparatively well-to-do classes. Even were the 
necessity not so urgent, or the addition of even 
a trifling burden to the overtaxed rayat a matter of 
life and death to him, yet the imposition of a tax 
which is felt to be unnecessary, even as things are, 
unjust, and due only to the military extravagance of 
the Indian Government, could not fail to produce 
extreme discontent. ‘‘ The people of India,” wrote 
an Anglo-Indian correspondent to Sir John Leng, 
“ who pay the taxes have the first claim to decide 
how the taxes shall be levied and what those taxes 
shall be. The British Parliament has been until 
very recently regarded by the people of India as 
their last resort in search of equity and justice.” 
Since those words were written the Government has 
decided in the face of public opinion to exact the 
iniquitous charge for pay of the troops at Suakin. 
This most unfortunate decision can only foster the 
already widespread feeling that India is. really 
governed in the interests of England. Lord George 
Hamilton’s remark on economic forces is equally 
truo of moral forces. They are “dynamic, not 
Stationary, and a small percentage of duty often 
creates a disturbance and revolution out of 
Proportion to the weight or amount of the duty 
imposed” if it violates a nation’s sense of equity- 
Moreover, the device by which the despatch of April 
evaded the fair criticism of the India Council is not 
less an insult to that body and to British traditions 
than to India. The intentions of the Home Govern- j 
ment were conveyed in a draft of a private telegra® 
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to the Governor-General from the Secretary of State, 
which was read to the Council, but not offered for 
discussion, at a purely formal mecting held in order 
to comply with the statute under which tho Council 
sits, and from which Sir Alexander Arbuthnot was 
absont. Sir James Peile dissented from the pro- 
posed measures, but his unsupported objection was 
overruled, and the readjustment was shortly after- 
wards assented to without further discussion. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot has been assured that this 
piece of ‘‘hole-and-corner”’ legislation wasan accident. 
Jt was a vory deplorable accident. Unhappily it 
squares only too truly with other high-handed pro- 
ceedings on the part of the present Ministry. The 
leading members of the Cabinet, it is said, avoid 
newspapers for fear of disturbing their mental 
balance and warping their decisions. in other 
words, they prefer to admit the purely bureaucratic 
viow of affairs, untempered by contact with public 
opinion. The theory may not be æ true one, but it 
fulfils at any rate one requirement of a true theory 
—it explains the facts. The tyranny of the Cabinet 
has become steadily more evident during the last 
twelve months, and in nothing more evident than in 
Indian affairs. Having determined on any course 
of action, however unpopular, it overpowers opposi- 
tion by declaring that the division on the point at 
issue involves a vote of confidence. There are un- 
mistakable signs that its long-suffering supporters 
are weary of voting against their consciences and 
are breaking away. England is growing disgusted 
with bureaucracy, and there is every reason to hope 
that her brief and disagreeable experience of “ the 
“strongest government of modern times” may 
awaken sympathy with tho long-suffering taxpayers 
of India. 


THE INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


I—THE PROPOSED COURT OF ARBITRATION- 


By Sn W. Wepprrnvex, Bart., M.P. 


A debato upon India in the House of Lords is 
always interesting, and important ; because, whether 
ths decision be wise or unwise, we get in such a 
debate the views of the men who have held high 
office as regards Indian affairs: Secretaries of State, 
Viceroys, Governors, and Commanders -in- Chief. 

hat comes out on such an occasion is all to the 
good of India. For everything that is said in favor 
of class prejudice, race ascendancy, or obscurantism, 
18 put down to the natural proclivities of a privi- 
leged assembly, and attracts little attention; while 
any declarations which make for equal justice and 
Magnanimity, whether coming from the Govern- 
ment or the Opposition, remain as a valuable 
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logacy, a store-house of authoritative opinion, for 
the benefit of India in times to come. 

Tn the case of the Suakin debate we have been 
more than usually fortunate. For although, no 
doubt, the majority acted according to their natural 
instincts, and voted for the Tory Government, 
irrespective of the merits of the particular cuse, wo 
have on the other hand secured a clear declaration. 
in favour of reciprocity; and, still more important, 
we gain this advantage that a distinct proposal 
has been put forward having for ita object to insure 
to India in practice equal justico in matters of 
finance. This proposal, to establish an arbitration 
tribunal between India and Great Britain, in order 
to settle disputes regarding tho apportionment of 
charges between the two Countries, was first brought 
into prominence by Mr. Arthur Balfour in the 
debate on Snakin in the House of Commons. 
then asked ‘‘ whether the time has not arrived when 
we might with advantage, both to India and to- 
England, constitute some kind of tribunal of arbi- 
tration . . . for the determination of questions of 
this sort, in which the interests of India aud Great 
Britain should be alike and equally represented.” 
This general suggestion was brought into the sphere 
of practical politics by Lord Salisbury when, in the 
House of Lords, he stated that early in tho year he 
was “so impressed in favour of such a course that 
ho laid before his colleagues a proposal for the 
appointment of a tribunal, which should be so 
impartially composed as to obtain the confidence 
of the taxpayers of both England and India.” 
When, however, they came to consider the details, 
they felt that it would be best to await tho report of 
the Royal Commission on Indian expenditure. And 
Lord Salisbury expressed a hopo that that Com- 
mission ‘‘ will furnish suggestions for regulations to 
which the Government of the day may be able to 
conform without any fear that the steps which they 
may think necessary for the defence of the Empire 
will be made the subject of discussions which may 
be injurious io the interests of that Empire.” 
From the above it appears that, in the mind of the 
Prime Minister at least, the scheme for a tribunal 
has taken 2 tolerably concrete form. Tho idea was 
also approved by Lord Northbrook, who thought that 
a promise by Government to constitute such an 
authority would entirely counteract the ill-feeling 
raised in India by the miserable Suakin business; 
while Lord Lansdowne considered that some machin- 
ery might bo devised which would enable her 
Majesty’s Government and tho Indian Government 
so to apply the principles of reciprocity that India 
would be placed for the future “im an infinitely 
sounder position with regard to these controversies 
than sho had ever before occupied.” 

This sounds a good and benevolent offer. O 
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we to look such a gift horse in the mouth ? Is it 
our painful duty to regard with suspicion this 
gracious offer, because it comes from the hand of a 
Tory Government? I am not quite sure. But 
reading the whole of Lord Salisbury’s speech there 
is one point which necessarily arouses suspiclon, and 
ihat is his frankly expressed dislike of parliamentary 
discussion. Can it be true that his main object 1s to 
withdraw these financial questions from under the 
control of Parliament? Certainly in discussing the 
inconvenience of existing arrangements he lays more 
stress on the disagreeables arising from parliamen- 
tary debate than upon the danger of injustice to the 
weaker party, and he puts himself forward as the 
champion of the British rather than of the Indian 
taxpayer. This is what he says: ‘‘ There is nothing 
which has occurred in the course of the debate with 
which I more sympathize than the regret which has 
been oxpressed that this matter should have been 
made the subject of parliamentary discussion and of 
party sophistry and ingenuity. It appears likely 
that such a discussion may do some little harm. It 
is not a very admirable thing—and indeed there is 
something rather squalid in the fact—that there 
should be a contest between two parts of the Empire 
as to what share each should bear in the expense in 
its defence. Moreover such a discussion must lead 
to the inevitable injury which, as the noble earl 
opposite has pointed out, must result from disclosing 
departmental communications which are not always 
couched in a judicial tone.” And he concludes by 
saying that ‘‘ we must try to adopt some way by which 
these discussions may be avoided in the future.” 
This important declaration indicates the possibility 
of a very serious danger. Does it refer to an inten- 
tion of tampering with the provisions of Sec. 55 of 
the Government of India Act of 1858? Let us 
recall the wording of that section. It provides that 
“except for preventing or repelling actual invasion 
of her Majesty’s Indian possessions, or under other 
sudden or urgent necessity, the revenues of India 
Shall not, without the consent of both Houses of Parlia- 
nent, be applicable to defray the expenses of any 
militery operation carried on beyond the external 
frontiers of such possessions by her Majesty’s forces 
ure upon such revenues.” Is it intended to avoid 
ese discussions in the future by altering this section 
and by doing away with the necessity of obtaining 
oe aa poe Houses of Parliament? I most 
pee, aa x at there is no such idea. Also we 
y to hope that the desired result may be 
sought by a different process, which will be both 
ee and creditable. Lord Salisbury has called 
e discussion “squalid.” But the discussion i 

aa s onl 
squalid in so far as it is an attempt to justify Me 
meanness of placing an unfair Deus va the 
weaker party. Such an objectionable discussion 
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may be effectually avoided in either of two ways; 
(a) by constituting such an impartial and effectiy, 
tribunal to enquire into the merits of each case that 
the recommendations submitted by it to both Houses 
of Parliament will carry with them their own justifi. 
cation, or (b) by abrogating the provisions of section 
55, and burking parliamentary discussion altogether, 
As either of these alternatives will attain the desireq 
object I see no reason why Lord Salisbury should 
not choose the better part. I shall always remem. 
ber that it was by his act, when Secretary of State 
for India, that Mysore was restored to its Nativo 
rulers, with such happy results; and I shall cherish 
the hope that in the present case he will act in a just 
and constitutional direction. It is also to be noted 
that in his speech he referred approvingly to Lord 
Kimberley’s views, and Lord Kimberley pointed out 
that Parliament was the authority which must be 
the ultimate judge in such matters: “the ultimate 
decision . . . . could not be removed from the 
Government and the Parliament of this country. It 
was a question of discretion in the application of a 
principle from which we could not swerve. The 
Imperial power was here, and it must remain here.” 
Assuming that this more favourable view of the 
intentions of the Government is the correct one, the 
next point to consider is how such a tribunal shall 
be found as, in the words of Lord Salisbury, will 
“obtain the confidence of the taxpayers of both 
England and India”? It is in such cases generally 
better if possible to utilize an existing machinery, 
especially if that machinery is one of proved 
efficiency and accepted authority, rather than to 
constitute a new tribunal. And on behalf of the 
taxpayers of India I think I may say there is no 
authority in England which more commands the 
confidence of the Indian public as regards wisdom 
and strict impartiality, than the Judicial Committee 
of her Majesty’s Privy Council. Fortunately, the 
Statute 3 and 4 William IV., c. 41, which defines the 
functions of the Judicial Committee, not only provides 
that it shall hear judicial appeals, under section 3, but 
also under section 4, authorises it to entertain any 
other matter whatsoever upon a special referencé 
by the Crown. Section 4 runs as follows: ‘That it 
shall be lawful for his Majesty to refer to the said 
Judicial Committee, for hearing or consideration, any 
such other matters whatsoever, as his Majesty sha 
think fit; and such Committee shall thereupon heat 
and consider the same.” And Lord Justice Knight 
Bruce, in the case of the Nawab of Surat (Moore's 
Appeals, vol. v, p. 499) observed with reference to 
these very wide powers, that if “it shall hereafter 
be the pleasure of her Majesty to refer the present 
petition, or any similar petition, to their lordship® 
their lordships will of course hear it, and report to 
her Majesty upon it.” And in disposing of the pai 
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ticular case he pointed out to the petitioners how 
they might get the benefit of section4: “The 
petitioners, therefore, will take such course as they 
maybe advised, with reference to an application to 
the Crown, through the Board of Control or other- 
wise. By possibility, in consequence of such applica- 
tion, if made, the matter may come here again; and 
their lordships will readily do theirdutyin hearingit.” 

As it is desired in this matter to provide a tribunal 
which will not only be impartial but will command 
the confidence of both British and Indian taxpayers ; 
as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
fulfils these conditions; as the Statute provides that 
the Crown can refer to it any such matters what- 
soever as her Majesty shall think fit; and as their 
lordships are prepared readily to hear such matters 
on the merits, and to report to her Majesty; there 
geems no reason w4y any question in dispute between 
India and Great Britain should not be so dealt with. 
One great advantage would be that upon the difficult 
and delicate questions that would thus come before 
the Judicial Committee the case for each side could he 
argued by counsel, and the recommendation which 
would be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
would carry with it all the authority of a judicial 
decision by an absolutely independent tribunal. The 
issues in dispute would be mainly of a judicial kind, 
such as in the present case, as to where the interest 
of India ends and the interest of England begins, 
but if financial matters of a difficult kind were 
involved, an assessor could easily be added, specially 
qualified to deal with such questions. On receiving 
the report of the Judicial Committee it would of 
course be open to both Houses of Parliament to 
discuss and decide regarding it, but there would lie 
upon any one objecting to the recommendation & 
heavy burden to show that the award should not be 
accepted; and as the recommendation would not 
come from either political party, there would be no 
reason why the discussion should be squalid or that 
it should be made the subject of party sophistry 
and ingenuity. In conclusion I will only express 
my firm conviction that if it had not been for 
section 55 of the Government of India Act, and the 
necessity of obtaining the consent of both Houses of 
Parliament, we should not have enjoyed the ad- 
vantage either of the excellent reciprocity principles 
laid down by Lord George Hamilton in his recent 
despatch, or of the proposals for an Arbitration 
Tribunal set forth in the recent debate. 


II.—INJUSTICE TO INDIA. 


By J. Dacosta- 
“No potentate is exempt from the law that injustice will 
bring tho highest on carth to ruin.” 
Theso words, uttered by the Prime Minister of 
England in his Mansion House speech in November 


last, must have created in the minds of many the 
impression that Lord Salisbury, remembering the 
ruin which injustice to our Indian allies and fellow 
subj ects had wrought on the Anglo-Indian Adminis- 
tration in 1857-58, was resolyed upon averting 
national disasters from the same cause, so long as 
his countrymen entrusted him with power. That 
Impression, however, can scarcely continue to prevail 
now that the cries of injustice from India have be- 
come almost incessant. The latest is the cry raised 
against the injustice of taxing the people of India 
for the purpose of aiding the Anglo-Egyptian army 
in its attempt to reconquer the Sudan—an attempt 
in which it signally failed some twelve years ago, 
and in the accomplishment of which the peopie of 
India have no concern or interest whatever. 

This injustice is keenly felt by both the people and 
the Government of India; and the latter, namely, 
the Governor-General and his Council, who are 
subordinates of the Secretary of State, have never- 
theless, under the dictates of conscience, condemned 
the resolution of the Indian Secretary as impolitic 
and unjust. 

The lavish expenditure of Indian revenue on pre- 
vious wars carried on outside India has already so 
crippled the Indian Exchequer that the Government 
find themselves unable to provide for the first and 
most urgent needs of the country—namely, for the 
due administration of the laws. Lords Kimberley 
and Cross recently admitted that the vicious system 
of vesting Executive officers with judicial powers 
(under which the people complain of crying injustice) 
is contrary to good principle ; and they asserted that 
the evil could not be remedied because the Govern- 
ment lacked the financial means of providing the 
necessary reform. 

As regards the latest cry of injustice mentioned 
above, a leading article in the Zimes of July Tth, 
reviewing the debate which took place in the House 
of Commons on the previous night, expressed deep 
regret at “ the Government having obstinately ad- 
hered to the policy of throwing a portion of the cost 
of the Egyptian expedition on the Indian Treasury,” 
and recorded the following significant observations 


on the subject :— 

“Mr. Balfour, with characteristic courage, put the whole 
matter in a nutshell when he said that the root of the opposi- 
tion lies in a general feeling that the policy of the Government 
is mean. That isa perfectly accurate diagnosis, and we would 
simplify it by stating that the policy is thought mean because 
it is unjust. Neither Mr. Balfour nor Lord George Hamilton 
nor the Chancellor of the E hequer succeeded in producing any 
defence that will avail to wipe away the stigma of meanness. 


The writer then remarked, as under, on the state- 
monts by which those gentlomen attempted : to 
palliate the Government resolution, by quoting 
precedents from the history of the Liberat Adminis- 


tration : 
ce This virtuous whittling 


gown the miter only incseases 
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tho feeling of astonishment and indignation that the GoT 
ment shoul deliberately brave tho Song C PE Sai defy 
India, evtrage the stimato G artis peen A a 
TERA dis a fee On aa part of the Home Goverment 
to sacrifice the interests and just claims of Tndia to the necessi 
ties of party politics in the Llouse of Commons. ay 
Thoso gears have certainly not been prematuresy 
expressed. Tho growing dispasition one 
is inherent to political power, which constant y 
strives to extend its limits, and is impelled a tno 
strife by every stop which it succeeds in taking 
beyond its constitutional bound. Lemontey justly 
observed : “Tusego do l'arbitraire augmente sans 
rolåcho le besoin do arbitraire.” ra 
Ts was in view of that dangerous disposition, 
which the Stuarts unscrupulously indulged in, that 
the British Constitution imposed on the Executive 
power the duty of applying to Parliament for war 
supplies before it involved the nation in actual 
warfare. Tho obvious intention of thet provision 
was to guard against the nation being committed by 
actual hostilities to an aggressive war before its ex- 
pediency «nd justice had been deliberately enquired 
intoand acquiesced in by their elected represontatives. 
Now the acts reforred to in the Times articlo as 
“soerificiug the interests and just claims of India,” 
consisted virtually iu the diversion and misuse of 
her finances and in the exercise of undue pressure 
over her peoplo in order to increase the Government 
reyenus — acis by which the Home Government 
obtained war supplies from the Indian treasury, 
which enabled it to involve the nation in actual 
varfare without applying to Parliament as required 
by the British Constitution. The Executive, by 
violating ihat fundamental principle, practically 
usurped the righi of the people of this realm to 
decide wien, with whom, and the object for which 
they will go to war, and placed in the hands of the 
Ministry (offen an ephemeral body) the power of 
committing: the nation to a conflict which might, 
in their conviction, bo morally and politically 
indefensible, 
The evil is greator still. The Cabinet which ob- 
tains, through tho compliance of the Indian Secro- 


. tary, the command of the finances and credit of 


India might apply those resources to the raising of 
troops for employment at home, and proclaim martial 
law Witeuever a Ministry, supported by a largo 
majority, resolved on crushing any strong political 
opposition which might by subtile ingenuity be 
represented to their supporters in the light of a 
criminal disturbance of the peace or a rebellion. To 
those who witnessed the violence of bread riots and 


who have watched tho persevering determination of 


an influenticl faction to prevent the free importation 
of bread stuffs, in order to raise their price in the 


ama ngoncy will % 
ps not appear utterly improbable, geucy will per: 
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The war in the Sudan, to which the nation is now 
committed, was entered upon suddenly with supplies 
diverted from the Egyptian and Indian Treasuries, 
before Parliament bad an opportunity of deliberating 
on its expediency or its justice; and the ignorance 
of the nation regarding the precise motive of the 
war became apparent from questions being eagerly 
asked whother the invasion of the Sudan had for its 
object to assist Italy or to extend the Khedive’s 
territory, or to justify our continued occupation of 
of Egypt or to secure the safety of the Egyptian 
frontier or to redeem our failure in the previous 
Sudan war. Even now that the war has been 
raging for months, and has involved the expendi- 
ture of much blood and treasure, its precise motive 


` jis still a matter of dispute and uncertainty—a state 


of things which reflects on the dignity of a great 
nation whose institutions are professedly based on 
the principle that the supreme power in the State 
lies in the will of the people as expressed by their 
representatives in Parliament. 

The resolution under section 55 of the Act of 1858 
was submitted in the House of Lords on July 16th, 
and the mover, referring to the history of the clause, 
said :— 

““When the Bill was passed through the other House of 
Parliament, it had a clause proposed by Mr. Gladstone to the 
eifect that, unless the consent of Parliament was given, her 
Majesty’s forces charged on the Indian revenues should not be 
employed in any operation beyond the Indian frontier; and 
when the Bill came up to your lordships’ House an amend- 
ment was moved by the Prime Minister at the time, who 
thought it necessary to apply a financial check to such an 
exercise of power.” 

From this statement it is evident that the amend- 
ment, which professed by a powerful check more 
effectually to carry out the intention of Parliament, 
actually frustrated that intention by removing the 
positive interdiction which the original clause had 
provided through subjecting the exercise of the 
power in question to the previous consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

Lord Salisbury, speaking on the resolution on 
July 16th, took his stand once more on the high 
ground of justice, and said :— 

“I heartily join in everything that has been said by noble 
lords opposite as to the necessity of convincing the multitudes 
of India of our sense of justice and of our desire to do them 
Justice and to respect their interests and rights. But I have 
an equal respect for the interests and rights of British tax- 
payers. I believe that the Sudan expedition will be of great 
ponent to Egypt and India. But by moving Indian troops we 
were not actuated by the desire to send them there for the 
putpons, di taking their part in that expedition. [See Lord 

tosebery s specch exposing the sophistry of this statement.| The 
question before us is this—Is the Indian or the British tax- 
payor to defend Suakin? The southern littoral of the Red Sez 
Se interest to India. It is true that, as matters stood a few 
if enoro; that littoral depended on Egypt for its defence: 
ta te be Said in such circumstances that India has no interest 
in the southern shores of the Red Sea or of the Gulf of Aden, 
Fell inten continuations of the Suez Canal? Tf these shores 
ase hands of another Power, it would be India and not 
ne poss iat would suffer the most, because the former woul 
prived of her military supplies. The defonco of Aden i3 
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id for entirely by India. This shows what interest I H 
(et the southern littoral of the Red Sea.” interest India 


It might be argued with equal force that India is 
groatly interested in gratifying the Sultan of Turkey, 
secing that she paid tho entire cost of the ball which 
was given to that Sovereign. 

Lord Salisbury concluded by saying :— 

«Jf you refuse this vote the result will be that the account 


of the revenue of India will show so much money gained by 
Jending Indian troops to this country.” 


That India can lend a portion of her army for carry- 
ing on a war of most uncertain duration in a distant 
land, shows that her army is in excess of her require- 
ments; and tho conclusion which suggests itself is 
that the large additions made to that army in 1885 
and subsequently were sanctioned on insufficient 
pleas, or wich tho view of placing at the disposal of 
the Home Government surplus forces to be used for 
Imperial purposes, free of Parliamentary control, 
under section 55 of the Act of 1858 as modified in 
the Houso of Lords in the manner mentioned above. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA IN LONDON. 


During the London season, Swami Vivekinanda 
has been teaching and lecturing to considerable 
numbers of people who have been attracted by his 
doctrine and philosophy. Most English people fancy 
that England has a practical monopoly of missionary 
enterprise, almost unbroken save for a small effort 
on the part of France. I therefore sought the 
Swami in his temporary home in South Belgravia to 
enquire what message India could possibly send to 
England, apart from the remonstrances she has too 
often had to make on the subject of home charges, 
judicial and executive functions combined in one 
person, the settlement of expenses connected with 
Sudanese and other expeditions. 

“It is no new thing,” said the SwAmi composedly, 
“that India should send forth missionaries. She 
used to do so under the Emperor Asoka, in days 
when the Buddhist faith was younger, when she had 
something to teach surrounding nations.” : 

“Well, might one ask why she ever ceased doing 
s0, and why she has now begun again Re 

“Sho ceased because she grew selfish, forgot the 
Principle that nations and individuals alike subsist 
and prosper by a system of give and take. Her 
mission to the world has always been the same. 
It is spiritual, the realm of introspective thought 
has been hers through all the ages, abstract scence, 
metaphysics, logic, are her special domain. Tn 
reality my mission tO England is an outcome of 
England’s to India. It has been hers to conquer, to 
govern, to use her knowledge of physical science to 
her advantage and ours. 4m trying to sum up 
India’s contribution to the world, I am reminded of 
a Sanskrit and an English idiom. When you say $ 
man dies, your phraso is ‘He gave up the ghost, 
whereas we say, ‘Ho gave up the body.’ Similarly, 
you more than imply that the body is the chief part 
of man by saying it possesses 2 soul. Whereas we eey 


a man is a soul and possesses 2 body. These are but 
small ripples on the surface, yet they show the current 
of your national thought. I should like to remind you 
how Schopenhauer predicted that the influence of 
Indian philosophy upon Europe would be as mo- 
mentous when it became well known, as was the 
revival of Greek and Latin learning 2t the ciose of 
the Dark Ages. Oriental research 1s making great 
progress; a now world of ideas is opening to tho 
seeker after truth.” i 

“And is India finally to conquer her conquerors?’ 

“Yes, in the world of ideas. England has the 
sword, the material world, as our Muhammadan 
conquerors had before her. Yet Akbar the Great 
became practically a Hindu; educated Muhamma- 
dans, the Sufis, are hardly to bo distinguished from 
Hindus; they do not eat cow, aud in other ways 
conform to our usage. ‘Their thought has become. 
permeated by ours.” 

“So that is the fate you foresee for the lordly 
sahib? Just at this moment he seems to be a long 
way off it.” 

“No, itis not so remote as you imply. Tn the world 
of religious ideas the Tlindu and the Englishman 
have much in common, and thero is proož of the- 
same thing among other religious communities- 
Where the English ruler or civil servant has had 
eny knowledge of India’s literature, ecially her 
philosophy, there exists the ground a common 
sympathy, a territory constantly widening. It is 
not too much to say that only ignorance is the causo 
of that exclusive—sometimes even contemptious— 
attitude assumed by some.” 

«Yes, it is the measure of dolly. Will you say 

why you wont to America rather than to Hagiand on 
your mission?” 
” a That was a mere accident—a result of the World's 
Parliament of Religions being held in Chi t 
the time of the World’s Fair, instead of ja ondon, 
as it ought to have been. The Raja of Mysore and 
some other friends sent me te America ns tho Hindu 
representative. I stayed there three years, with the 
exception of last summer and this sumer, when E 
came to lecture in London. Tho Americans are a 
great people, with a great future before them. I 
admire them very much, and found many kind friends- 
among them. They are less prejudiced than the 
English, more ready to weigh and examine a new 
idea, to value it in spite of newness. "They are most 
hospitable too ; far less time is lost in showing ono s 
credentials, as it were. You travel in America, as 
I did, from city to city, always lecturing among 
friends. I saw Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Desmoines, Momphbis, and 
numbers of other places.” | y 

“And leaving disciples m each ot them is 

“Yes, disciples, but not organisations. That is 
no part of my work. Of these there ave encugh in 
all conscience. Orgamsations need men to manage 
them; they must seek power, money, influence. 
Olten they struggle for domination, and even fight.” 

“Could the gist of this mission of yours he 
summed up in a few words? Ts i: comparative 
religion you want to teach ? a 

“Tt is really the philosophy o. 
of all its outward forms. ‘ 
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ntial and a non-essential part. If we strip 
nae Phot the latter, there remains the real basis of 
all religion, which all forms of religion possess it 
common. Unity is behind them all. We may cali 1 
God, Allah, Jahvé, the Spirit, Love, it 1s the ap 
unity that animates all life, from its lowest form | o 
its noblest manifestation in man. Itis on this miy 
we need to lay stress, whereas 1D the west, an 
indeed everywhere, it is on the non-essential fhet zo 
are apt to lay stress. They will fight and kill eac 
other for these forma, to make their fellows conton, 
Seeing that the essential is love of God and love o 
man, this is curious, to say the least. Xs 

«c T suppose a Hindu could never persecute. 

u He never yet has done s0: he is the most 
tolerant of all the races of men. — Considering how 
profoundly religious he is, one might have thought 
that he would persecute those who believe in no 
God. Tho Jains regard such belief as sheer delu- 
sion; yet no Jain has ever been persecuted. In 
india the Muhammadans were the first who ever 
took the sword.” $ 

«What progross does the doctrine of essential 
unity make in England? Here we have a thousand 
sects.” 

“hey must gradually disappear as liberty and 
Jmowledge increase. They are founded on the non- 
essential, which by the nature of things cannot 
survive. The sects have served their purpose, which 
was that of an exclusive brotherhood on lines com- 
prehended by those within it. Gradually we reach 
the idea of universal brotherhood by flinging down 
the walls of partition which separate such aggrega- 
‘tions of individuals. In England the work proceeds 
slowly, possibly because the time is not more than 
ripe for it; but all the same, it makes progress. 
Let me call your attention to the similar work that 
England is engaged upon in India. Modern caste 
distinction is a barrier to India’s progress. It 
narrows, restricts, separates. It will crumble before 
the advance of ideas. 

“Yet some Englishmen, and they are not the 
least sympathetic to Tudia, nor the most ignorant of 
her history, regard caste as in the main beneficent. 
One may easily be too much europeanised. You your- 
self condemn many of our ideals as materialistic.”’ 

“True. No reasonable person aims at assimilating 
India to England ; the body is made by the thought 
that lies behind it. The body politic is thus the 
expression of national thought, and in India of 
thousands of years of thought. To europeanise 
India is therefore an impossible and foolish task: 
the elements of progress were always actively present 
in India. As soon as a peaceful government was 
there, these have always shown themselves. From 
the time of the Upanishads down to the present da 
nearly ail our great teachers have wanted to esate 
through the barriers of caste, że., caste in its de- 
generate state, not the original system. What little 
good you sce in the present caste clings to it from 
the original caste, which was the most glorious social 
institution. Budha tried to re-establish caste in its 
original form. At every period of India’s awaken- 
ing, there have always been great efforts mad 
break down caste. But it must always babs TA 
build up a new India as an effect and continuation 


Cae ae 
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x past, assimilating helpful foreign idea 
eee they may be found. Never can it be the > 
growth must proceed from within. All that England 
can do is to help India to work out her own salva. 
tion. All progress at the dictation of another, 
whose hand is at India’s throat, is valueless, in my 
opinion. The highest work oan only degenerate 
when slave-labour produces it. 

“Haye you given any attention to the Indian 
National Congress movement?” 

“J cannot claim to have given much; my work ig 
in another part of the field. But I regard the 
movement as significant, and heartily wish it success, 
A nation is being made out of India’s different races, 
I sometimes think they are no less various than the 
different peoples of Europe. In the past, Europe 
has struggled for India’s trade, a trade which has 
played a tremendous part in the civilisation of the 
world; its acquisition might almost be called a 
turning-point in the history of humanity. We see 
the Dutch, Portuguese, French, and English con- 
tending for it in succession. The discovery of 
America may be traced to the indemnification the 
Venetians sought in the far distant West for the 
loss they suffered in the East.” 

“Where will it end?” 

“ It will certainly end in the working out of India’s 
homogeneity, in her acquiring what we may call 
democratic ideas. Intelligence must not remain the 
monopoly of the cultured few; it will be disseminated 
from higher to lower classes. Education is coming, 
and compulsory education will follow. The immense 
power of our people for work must be utilised. 
India’s potentialities are great, and will be called 
forth.” 

“ Has any nation ever been great without being a 
great military power?” 

“Yes,” said the Swimi without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. ‘‘China has. Amongst other countries, I 
have travelled in China and Japan. To-day China 
is like a disorganised mob ; but in the heyday of her 
greatness she possessed the most admirable organi- 
sation any nation has yet known. Many of the 
devices and methods we term modern were practised 
by the Chinese for hundreds and even thousands of 
years. Take competitive examinations as an illus- 
tration.” 

“ Why did she become disorganised ?” 

“ Because she could not produce men equal to the 
system. You have the saying that men cannot be 
made virtuous by Act of Parliament; the Chinese 
experienced it before you. And that is why religion 
is of deeper importance than politics, since it goes t0 
the root, and deals with the essentials of conduct.” 

“Is India conscious of the awakening that you 
allude to?” z 

“ Perfectly conscious. The world perhaps sees it 
chiefly in the Congress movement and in the field of 
social reform; but the awakening is quite as real 32 
religion, though it works more silently.” 
life The West and East have such different ideals of 

» “urs seems to be the perfecting of the socl® 
state. Whilst we are busy seeing to these matter 
Orientals aro meditating on abstractions. Here has 
pediment been discussing the payment of the 
ndian army in the Sudan. Al the respectable 
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section of the Conservative press has made a loud 
outcry against the unjust decision of the Govern- 
ment, whereas you probably think the whole affair 
not worthy attention.” 

But you are quite wrong,” said the Swimi 
taking the paper and running his eye over extracts 
from the Conservative journals. ‘My sympathies 
in this matter are naturally with my country. Yet 
it reminds one of the old Sanskrit ‘proverb: ‘You 
have sold the elephant, why quarrel over the goad ?? 
India always pays. The quarrels of politicians are 
yery curious. It will take ages to bring religion 
into politics.” 

“One ought to make the effort very soon all the 
same.” 

« Yes, it is worth one’s while to plant an idea in 
the heart of this great London, surely the greatest 
governing machine that has ever been set in motion. 
I often watch it working, the power and perfection 
with which the minutest vein is reached, its wonder- 
ful system of circulation and distribution. It helps 
one to realize how great is the Empire, and how 
great its task. And with all the rest, it distributes 
thought. It would be worth a man’s while to place 
some ideas in the heart of this great machine so that 
they might circulate to the remotest part. 

The Swimi is a man of distinguished appearance. 
Tall, broad, with fine features enhanced by his 
picturesque Eastern dress, his personality is very 
striking. Swami is a title meaning master; Vivek- 
Ananda is an assumed name implying the bliss of 
discrimination. By birth, he is a Bengali, and by 
education, a graduate of Calcutta University. The 
Swami has taken the vow of Sanyasa, renunciation 
of all property, position, and name. His gifts as an 
orator are high. He can speak for an hour and 
a-half without a note, or the slightest pause for a 
word. Towards the end of September his lectures at 
St. George’s Road will be resumed for a few weeks 
before his departure for Calcutta. 

C. S. B. 


K. S. RANJITSINHJI. 


(By an ExprErT IN RICKET.) 


At a time when the ends of the earth are 
“ together joined in cricket’s manly toil,” and the 
mother of the sport is contending with the child that 
is now her equal, it is a curious coincidence that a 
Hindu born and bred should incontestably surpass, 
as a batsman, all his colleagues in an England 
elever. There were no few heartburnings when, 
amongst the English team chosen to meet the Austra- 
lians at Lord’s in the first test match, his name was 
not included, and no such explanation as that he is 
not of English birth proved in any way satisfactory 
to his countless admirers. But when his election for 
the second trial at Manchester resulted in the 
greatest achievement of the year’s .cricket, no 
Englishman was as popular among his compatriots 
as K. S. Ranjitsinhji. It must bo said that his 
cricket ig made in England. Though there were 
English masters who played cricket at the Rajkumar 
College, the play was not of a high order. It was not 
until he was nearly twenty years old that he had an 
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opportunity of playing really good cricket. So that 
he is even now not much more than three years of 
age as a cricketer. 

In the summer of 1892, having arrived in England 
with the view of pursuing his studies at Cambridge 
University, he resumed his boyish acquaintance 
with the summer sport, and on a memorable occasion 
for English cricket he was asked to fill a casual 
vacancy in the eleven of his college (Trinity). From 
that day his attainment of the first rank of exponents 
of the game was assured. He at once obtained his 
college colours, and in the spring of the fallowing 
year was included in the team which met Oxford. 
His skill was so marked that he was able to choose 
his county, and at once set about qualifying himself 
to represent Sussex—a chivalrous choice, inasmuch 
as that county was in very low water at the time. 
As he had not been born in England, a two years’ 
residential qualification was necessary, and he went 
to Brighton in 1893 chiefly with the view of assisting 
Sussex when qualified. He appeared for that county 
last year. 

His performances as a Cambridge ‘‘ blue” were, 
indeed, disappointing, for he scored no more than 9 
runs in his two innings. But in the year’s cricket for 
his University he stood third on the batting list with 
an average of the veriest trifle under 30 runs, though 
his highest single innings was 58, thus demonstrating 
in his first season that which has been his most 
valuable characteristic, his consistency. in 1894 he 
was unable to play for the University, except in one 
match when he made 41 for once out, and in that 
year he played but sixteen innings in first class 
cricket and stood eighth on the list of batsmen. 

Early last season he was recognised as one of the 
three men between whom the honour of the greatest 
aggregates of runs during the year would be likely 
to be shared. He played but 39 innings against the 
48 of W. G. Grace and the 50 of Abel. Had he 
equalled their numbers of attempts he might have 
surpassed their scores, for he improved as the season 
waned. As it was he barely escaped an average of 
50, and, everything being taken into consideration, it 
may probably be said that the champion only was 
his superior as a batsman. Among his most bril- 
liant double performances for Sussex were 95 and 57 
against Somerset, 38 and not out 137 against O:s‘ord, 
59 and 74 against Yorkshire, 83 and 41 aginst 
Hampshire, 51 and not out 53 against Kent. Ho 
did not play in North v. South, Gentlemen v. Players, 
or Rest of England v. Stoddart’s team, 

His exploits this year are fresh in every one’s 
memory. At the end of the great match at Man- 
chestor his total of runs for the season was within 
100 of those he scored throughout last year’s play, 
and he had made 250 in excess of the champion, who 
had played three innings more than the Prince. His 
average was exactly 61, and he held a good lead of 
the popular Surrey professional Abel, with whom f 
a long time he had been practically level. At present, 


therefore, he bids fair to carry off the honours of 
first place in total score and in the averages from all 
tho home-born cricketers of the country. 

Though it is impossible within the limits of one 
detail to all the great innings he 
space must be found for an 


article to refer in 
has played this year, 
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account of his greatest achievement, his display at 
Manchester. It was great in itself, greater in its 
occasion, and greatest in the adverso circumstances 
under which it was accomplished. At any time to 
score 216 runs for once out is a great feat, to score 
them against the best bowling of a nation is greater, 
and to score them amidst a succession of more or less 
pitiable failures on the part of other batsmen 18 
greatest of all. Australia had put together a grand 
score, one which England might hope to rival but 
not greatly to surpass, and the two men whose 
records against Australian bowling were greatest 
went for 17 runs. Ye Ranjitsinhji played as if 
victory were secure, and, with but one worthy sup- 
porter, displayed fearless cricket when allhis partners 
manifested concern if not alarm. He was out at last 
to a beautiful catch low down at point which would 
more often be missed than not. And England had 
to follow on 181 runs behind. Then was the Indian’s 
opportunity in England’s extremity. Three hundred 
runs save one came from the bat, and of these he 
was responsible for 154, and was not out at the 
close. In fact, could anyone haye been found to 
stay with him, he would in all probability have been 
at the wicket at the end of the day. Nothing that 
could be tried had the least effec: upon him. All sorts 
and conditions of balls he treated with the same 
masterly and watchful ability. All the traps which 
the wiliness of Giffen, Trott and McKibbin could lay 
were in vain spread in his sight, and every ball 
which offered a chance of runs was promptly des- 
patched in the proper direction. With Trumble’s 
straighter and better pitched deliveries he was more 
careful. It was a great exhibition of the art and 
science of batting, and one which for long may 
remain unequalled. 

i There are some natural advantages which Ranjit- 
sinhji does not possess. He is not tall, he is not 
particularly strongly built. Most of our best batsmen 
who are not of great stature, are sturdily framed. 
But the Prince is neither of the mastiff nor of the 
bulldog type. He isa typical Oriental in physical 
appearance and has all the agility and rapidity of 
movement which aro associated with the Asiatic in 
action. To look at his face and form when he isin 
the pavilion, and then when ho is batting or fielding, 
one would hardly imagine that the two were the samo 
“ee It is the difference between the tiger at rest and 
as aaan Pursuit, His style may fairly be described 

e cricket poetry of motion, 
are simply marvellous ; 
and as certain as the rap 
of an Indian juggler. 
See ON if one did 

o the peculiar sensibili 
ball a z ensibili 


PEAY 
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half-glance, half-push stroke to the on side of the 
wicket, when does it fail, and where can a more 
effective hit be found? Not even in the beautiful cut 
something in front of point, nor in the swift and low 
late cut through the slips, which he makes with such 
a graceful movement of the sinzous arms and supple 
wrists. Nor must it be thought that Ranjitsinhji 
is deficient in power, while grace is his special 
attribute. Those who have seen his straight drive 
when a fast bowler sends him a slightly over- 
pitched ball, have long ago recognised that his 
muscles must be as steel bands, as the ball with one. 
leap recoils from the boundary. 

Apart from his batting, K. S. Ranjitsinhji is a 
most useful man in the fieid. Hə usually takes 
third man or slip, and there brings off some mar- 
vellous catches. He gives a splendid example to 
the dilettante fieldsman, and is a fine judge of the 
speed of a ball and the possibility of arresting its 
progress before it reaches the boundary. He has 
bowled, but itis to be hoped that he will not run 
the risk of injuring his fine skill as a batsman by 
endeavouring to help his county as a bowler. He is 
not yet twenty-four years of age, so that there is 
plenty of time, if there is but little room, for im- 
provement in his cricket, 

Last year W. L. Murdoch, ono of the greatest 
batsmen who ever lived, and one of the greatest 
authorities on cricket, recognised in Ranjitsinhji the 
most reliable and the best bat in England. ‘To this 
high eulogy the only remark that need now be 
added is that he is this year also one of the most. 
brilliant, dashing, and unassuming of batsmen. A 
sprained knee has caused him to relinquisn football, 
but he is an adept at all other sports requiring a 
keen eye and steady nerves, and at rackets, tennis, 
shooting, etc., there are few who can beat him. 
The fact that he is an Indian is perhaps a happy 
augury for the relations between England and India, 
and it should, at any rate, be satisfactory to the 
inhabitants of his own fatherland that a native- 
born Rajput has worthily and well established 
pameelt in England as the popular hero of the 
imes. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


It may be of interest to analyse the division list 
on Mr. Morley’s amendment to Lord G. Hamilton’s 
motion of July 6th, authorising a charge upon the 
Indian revenues for the ordinary expenses of the 
Indian force despatched to Suakin. Some eighty- 
three members of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee (including one teller, Mr. Buchanan) took 
part in the division, all of them voting for Mr. 
Morley 8 amendment. The chairman of the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee—namely, Sir W. Wedder- 
burn—algo spoke in support of the amendment. 


Twenty-three “Unionist” members including 
ae teller Mr. Maclean) voted for A Morley’s 
eimen keent Their names are as follows :—Sir J. 
ADI ickson-Poynder, Sir H. S. King, Sir Lewis 
aren Sir A. Scoble, Hon. A. de Tatton Egerton, 
mG Vicary Gibbs; and Messrs. J. G. A. Baird, 

. G. Banbury, G. O. T. Bartley, E. W. Beckett, 
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M. M. Bhownaggree, T. Gibson Bowles, C. W. R 
Cooke, F. W. Fison, El. S. Foster, Lawrence Hard’ j 
Henniker Heaton, L. H. Hulse, J. Kenyon F 
Maclean, E. R. P. Moon, W. Morrison, and J. 
Parker Smith. ; 

The following four “Unionist” members also 
voted against Lord G. Hamilton’s resolution in the 
second division:—Sir H. S. King, Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, Messrs. F. W. Fison, and J. Kenyon. In 
this division, taken under circumstances which are 
described elsewhere, the voting was much smaller 
than in the first division, and although the Govern- 
ment’s majority was considerably larger than in the 
first division, the numbers of its supporters was less 
—namely, 252 as against 275. No ‘ Unionist” 
member who voted for Mr. Morley’s amendment 
voted in the second division in favour of Lord G. 
Hamilton’s resolution. 


There were 110 ‘‘ Unionist? members absent from 
the first division. There were 36 Liberals (20 of 
whom were members of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee) absent. There were 54 members of the 
Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite parties absent. Had 
these latter been present and voted for the amend- 
ment, the Government’s majority would have been 
reduced to 31. 


We append a tabular statement with regard to the 
voting on Mr. Morley’s amendment :— 

There voted against the amendment 

for the amendment 


»” 


Add Tellers Meee ee na 


», The Speaker 
Absentees. Unionists: aeeoe as erea 
59 Diberals aie. o ae n AEREE 36 
9 Trish Members.........+-+++ 54 200 
Full House.... 670 
Mr. John Morley’s speech in the House of 


Commons on July 6th was not entirely a success. 
He had accumulated a large amount of material on 
the subject, but the superabundance of it seemed 
rather to embarrass than to help him. The result 
was that his speech contrasted not very favourably 
with the earlier speech which he had delivered at 
Leeds. Itis by no means an uncommon thing tor a 
speech in the House of Commons to fail through 
excessive quantity of matter. Moreover, Mr. John 
Morley on the platform is, as everybody knows, & 
rather different person from Mr. John Morley in the 
House of Commons. On the platform he often 
“lets himself go,” and stirs the emotions, besides 
informing the minds, of his hearers. But in the 
House of Commons he is a much more critical, more 
tentative, more self-conscious speaker. His mind 
seems to be fixed, as his eye undoubtedly 18, on the 
Treasury Bench, and he seems to be asking himself 
at the end of every sentence how it struck the 
members of the Cabinet, and what sort of auswer 
they are formulating in their minds. Ho proceeds 
to demolish, or at any rate to discuss, this imaginary 
answor, and the result is discursiveness, an a 
certain lack of incisiveness and grip. The omcum- 
stance is greatly to be regretted as few men In ake 


House of Commons, and no other magnates of the 
Front Bench, are so keen or so well informed as 
Mr. Morley on this particular question. He has the 
faculty, denied to some of his colleagues, of import- 
ing a certain moral earnestness into his logical duels. 

Sir Henry Fowler, who has a really wonderful 
fluency when he is on the winning side, made a 
vigorous speech at a later stage in the debate. 
Those who heard it said, however, that it was 
addressed a little too obviously to the gallery, and 
that his spontaneous philanthropy might have been 
more convincing if he had not previously reduced 
his swelling periods to writing. 

Before and during the debate on the Indian 
troops the complaints of Conservative members in 
the lobby of the House of Commons were character- 
istic and instructive. ord G. Hamilton and his 
colleagues urged in self-defence that their trans- 
gression was “only a little one.” Curiously enough, 
this very fact appeared to be the chief ground of 
complaint among their supporters. “What is so 
amazing to me,” said one of them, and the remark : 
really described the attitude of the majority, “‘is 
that the Government should have deliberately pro- 
voked such a storm for a paltry £35,000.” In other 
words, the general feeling on the Ministerialist 
benches was that the offence would have been more 
respectable if it had been on a larger scale. The 
doctrine may not accord with the principles of an 
austere morality, but it found a place in the 
editorial columns of the 7imes. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
was not in a position to express his opinion on the 
question in the House of Commons, especially as we 
happen to know that, in Mr. Naoroji’s judgment, the 
fundamental point was equally ignored by both sides. 
India, Mr. Naoroji contends, has really no imperial 
citizenship, and therefore the debates proceeded upon 
a false assumption. We find the idea of Imperial 
citizenship associated with India only when it isa 
question of bearing burdens. We hear nothing of 
it when it is a question of exercising rights. India, 
according to Mr. Naoroji, has been reduced to a 
mere community of helots, who have no effective 
voice in the management of their affairs. 

We print elsewhere an articlo from a sporting 
correspondent on Mr. K. 5. Ranjitsinhji’s brilliant 

erformances in the cricket field. Those who know 
the position which cricket now holds in the mind of 
the average British citizen will not be disposed to `; 
under-rate the services which Mr. Ranjitsinhji’s bat 
has rendered to his country’s cause. We may add k 
that on July 27th ho held the second place in the . 
« first-class averages.” In 34 innings he had scored 


1.712 runs. His “most in an innings” was 171 ig 
«not out,” he had been “ not out” 4 times, and his p 


“average” was 57-2. The only batsman whose s 
average was botter than his was Captain E. Q. 
Wynyard. But Captain Wynyard had played 
14 innings, and his aggregate number of run 
770. Tho experts agreed in saying that Mr. K. S. 
Ranjitsinhji was “ still easily first among those who 
had played any large number of Rae _ A Man- 
chester critic, describing Mr. RanjitsinI jis brilliant 
stand against the Australians, said that the on- 
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; ia by a change in the organization of the Army which has 
thusiasm of the Lancashire crowd was such that, ney to do with the efficiency of the service? Witness,— 
R e-imposition of the pame re are changes in the organization of the Arm 
even if he had asked for the r p h ld not Ro douit shen hich the Indian Government may not see 
. : : SN wou ssity of whic G ver 
eon Sede ae ee eras "The Commission adjourned. 7 
. haye been denied. c 


BIBLIOGRAPHY or ARTICLES 1x MONTHLY 
anD QUARTERLY MAGAZINES on INDIAN 


On Wednesday, July 15th, the Royal Commission appointed : peo aoe 
a year ago to enquire into the administration and management ; U Ya 2 i ies 
of the military and civil expenditure of India and the apponi BracxkwooDn’s MAGAZINE. The Indian Imperial Service 
tionment of the charge between the Imperial Government om Troops.” _ nA g sees 
that country resumed its sittings at the India Office. . 2° Country Hovss. ‘‘Sport in the Rewah Hills, India. 
Commission have held 25 private sittings. The Commission [To Morrow. “M.M. Bhownaggree. 
| consists of Lord Welby (chairman), Mr. L. Courtney, M.P., Inpran Magazine axD Review (A. Constable and Co., 2, 
i Mr. W. T. Jackson, M.P., Sir Donald Stewart, Bart., Sir Whitehall Gardens, $.W.). Acworth, Ha 
William Wedderburn, M.P., Sir E. W. Hamilton, Sir James “ Reminiscences of Western India.’ Lasia, “A 
l Peile, Sir Andrew Scoble, M.P., Mr. Buchanan, M.P., Mr. Novel in a Nutshell.” ‘‘Indian Gentlemen in the 
W. S. Caine, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir R. H. Knox, Mr. We Cast ot Indian Ladiesin the West? 
Ryder, Mr. Mowbray, and Mr. Colin Campbell (secretary). = deere area 
Sir R. Kxox, Accountant General of the Army, was the BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON INDIAN 


LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 


witness examined. Replying to the Chairman with $ : Z 
ae to the charge made Beast the Government of India SU BJECTS. 
on account of the British troops serving in that country, witness HOEY, 1 89 6. ls 
said the actual cost to the Exchequer of the maintenance of ECKENSTEIN, Oscar.. TE Spog The Karakorams 
the British force in India consisted of every expense incurred and Kashmir.” (Fisher Unwin) .......... 6s. Od. 
at home which would not be incurred if it was not necessary Sanyana, Daras Dastur Pesnoran, B.A....... “The 
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to send the reliefs and the drafts to India. Seven pounds ten } 
version of the Avesta Vendidad, the text 


shillings was the calculated charge for training the individual 


soldier, recoverable from India, according to the service to 
which he belonged ; the charge for non-commissioned officers 
who trained him, the waste in the form of those who deserted 
or died in the first year’s service, the charge for young officers 
appointed to Indian regiments as vacancies occurred in regi- 
ments awaiting orders to be dispatched to India, and a charge 
for an educational establishment, where the officers underwent 
a certain amount of elementary education and training. Then 
there were charges for hospitals, &e. The total cost of these 
services had been calculated at £670,000 for one year, but it 
varied in different years. Thirty pounds was the average cost 
for each recruit sent out to India. That £30 included a 
considerable number of charges which were outside the capita- 
tion rate. The capitation grant of the British force in India 
had varied, at one time being £8 and at another time £10. 
The Indian military establishment for 1895-96 was 73,125 on 
which the charge of £7 10s. ahead was £548,487, exclusive of 
deferred pay. 

Mr. Daparnat Naorostr: Bui itis not necessary to haye such 
a large force in India. We Indians do not want it. The 
Indian army is quite sufficient to meet any contingency ; but 
if is to maintain the British rule, both against Russia and the 
Indians.— Witness: The War Office look to supplying the 


prescribed for the B.A. and M.A. examina- 

tions of the University of Bombay.” (Edu- 

cation Society’s Steam Press, Bombay) .... — — 
BARRET J Paen eee ¢ aaien “The War of 

the League.” (Times of India, Bombay) .. — — 
DEvELIN, Senceant-Magor, R. E. ...... « Views in 

Chitral.” (Maclure and Co.) ............ 30s. Od. 


RECENT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


House or Commons REPORTS AND PAPERS :— 
[166.] East Ispra (Frnancran STATEMENT)— Return 

of the Indian Financial Statement for 1896- 

97, and of the Proceedings of the Legislative 

Council of the Governor-General thereon.... 1s. 24d. 
[179.] East Inpra (Esrorare)—Estimate of Revenue 

and Expenditure of the Government of India 

for the year 1895-96, compared with the 

resulto rals oao s Mik 
[180.] Easr Inpra ( Howe Accounts)—Home Accounts 

of the Government of India, 1894-95 and 

EEO cagooons dapat a nORR DEE HORE aane 0s. 6d. 
(218.] East Inpra (Progress and ConprrTr1oxs)— 


demands of the Indian Government. 
Mr. Davasnar Naorosr: But that is really the British 
Government. i year 1894-95. Thirty-first number........ Is. 9d. 
The witness further said the justice of continuing the charge [229.] East Inne (Ixpran’ TARIFF ACT AND THE 
of £7 10s. per soldier recoverable from India would partly 
depend on the strength of the Indian establishment remaining 
the same for the numbers sent to India in the year not materi- 
Service system a larger number of 
ut still the charges to India com- 1896, to the Government of India ........ 0s. 14d. 
ld system in previous years. On [236.] Easr Innra (Expenses or Troors DESPATCHED 


Minutes of the Proceedings of the Secretary 
E pr e of State in Council 
y 22nd, the Royal Commission to enquire [245.] Easr Ixpra (Mananaza Rana or J HALAWAR) 

Copy of Correspondence Relating to the De- sid 
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sat at the India office, Lord Welby PAPERS wy COMMAND :— E RE S f 
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ìng the incidence of the cost of Indian troops 
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Government recognised that, Sir Donald Sı Company, and of subsequent date, preserved 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Editor of Inpr1a cannot hold himself responsible i 
case for the return of MS. He will, horse eony 
glad to consider any contributions which may be submitted 
to him; and when postage stamps are enclosed every effort 
will be made to return rejected contributions promptly.— 
Address: Editor of Ind, 84 and 85, Patace CHAMBERS 
WESTONSTER, Lonpon, S.W. č 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The annual subscription to Inpra (post free) is six shillings 
for England and six rupees for India. Subscriptions 
are payable in advance. Remittances, or communications 
relating to subscriptions or to any other matter of business 
connected with Inpa, should in all cases be sent to the 
Manager of INDIA, 84 and 85, Parace Cuampers, WEST- 
MINSTER, Londo, S.W. 

Cheques and Post-office orders should be made payable to 
Mr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of Inpra can be obtained from the Offices of the Paper ; 
from Mr. Elliott Stock, Parzrnoster Row, Loxnoy, E.C.; 
from Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Co., TRINITY STREET, 
Camsrings ; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

Inpa presents unique advantages as an advertising medium. 
All communications as to advertisements should be sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of Inp1s, 84 and 85, PALACE 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, Lonpon, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 
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LONDON, AUGUST, 1896. 


“A MASTERPIECE OF MELANCHOLY 
MEANNESS.” 


There is a happy phrase of Aristotle’s to describe 
a hopeless bit of special pleading—namely, an argu- 
ment which no man would adopt “unless he were 
“ defending a position.” Few candid readers of the 
debates in both Houses of Parliament, and the 
Parliamentary papers, on the payment of the Indian 
troops despatched to Suakin will deny that the argu- 
ments adopted by Lord George Hamilton and his 
colleagues by way of apology for their policy are, 
from first to last, arguments of this kind. Ministers 
were ‘“‘ defending a position.” In other words, it 
was not cogent reasons of an admissible type that 
induced them to formulate their policy ; it WEE 
the policy upon which they had determined that 
compelled them afterwards to search for plausible 
reasons. Yet the reasons which they were ulti- 
mately able to produce did not appear plausible even 
to their own most loyal supporters. The Minis- 
terialist press, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
agreed in denouncing in good set terms the injus- 
tico and the meanness of the Government’s policy, 
while in the House of Commons the Government’s 
majority fell from 147 to 85, although most of the 
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Irish members, whose votes would have still further 
reduced the majority, were absent. Lord George 
Hamilton’s speech in defence of his Resolution was, 
of course, merely an amplification of his despatch of 
June 30th—eked out with a little irrelevant and 
strangely misdirected invective to raise a party cheer. 
One of the many difficulties of his position arose 
from the fact that, having demolished in the case of 
Mombasa a claim described by its authors, the 
Treasury, as stronger than the claim put forward in 
1885, he persuaded himself three months afterwards 
that “the precedent of 1885 was applicable to the 
“ cost of the expedition to Suakin.” Then, having 
telegraphed this amazing decision to the Viceroy on 
May 15th, he actually wrote in his despatch of 
June 30th: “it is impossible to say that the 
‘: decisions which have been arrived at on previous 
“ occasions are such that any very clear or definite 
“ doctrine can be drawn from them.” This tangle 
of inconsistencies was bad enough. But the expla- 
nation or apology finally selected by Lord George 
Hamilion was even worse. He imagined that he 
cut the Gordian knot by asserting that, while one of 
the numerous official theories of the objects of the 
operations in the Sudan made mention of the main- 
tenance and development of orderly and settled 
government in Egypt, the Government of India had 
no greater interest than the maintenance of rapid 
and secure transit between India and the United 
Kingdom. Mr. John Morley, whose respect for the 
meaning of words is acknowledged by all, described 
this paragraph, and described it truly, as the most 
spurious and insincere paragraph ever printed in 
any despatch from any department. Mr. Morloy 
put the really fatal question when he asked at what 
stage in the transactions the relevancy of this 
precious argument had occurred to the Government. 
Had any danger to rapid and secure transit between 
India and the United Kingdom arisen from the fact 
that during the past decade Khartum had not been 
in the possession of Egypt? In all the recent talk of 
Ministerialists about the necessity of re-conquering 
the Sudan for Egypt was there so much as a syllable 
to suggest that India was concerned ? In short, was 
not India ignored in the discussion altogether until 
it became desirable, in the judgment of the Cabinet, 
to borrow Indian troops and to charge India with 
their ordinary expenses? The questions have only 
to be asked. They answer themselves. India, as 
Sir Donald Stewart observes in his admirable 
Minute, has como into the matter acciden 
because tho forces of Egypt did not suffice 
take the field and to hold Suakin, and be 


Suakin is not blessed with a good climate. The 


attempt to set up & direct Indian interest in the 
operations is an ungenerous and, we must add, a not 
very honest afterthought on the part of men who, on 
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-other grounds, had already decided that India should 
lend troops and nevertheless continue to pay them. 
Thet is what justifies the use of the striking, 
although alliterative, phrase coined by Mr. Fawcett 
when Indis was charged with tho cost of the ball 
given in honour of the Sultan of Turkey. The 
policy of tho Government is ‘“‘a masterpiece OI 
melancholy meanness.” 

Not only do Lord George Hamilton’s arguments 
gn reply to the Treasury in the case of Mombasa 
-stultify kis compliance in the case of Suakin, put the 
various parts of his despatch of June 30th are 
inconsistent with each other. He expressly calls 
Lord Elgin’s attention to the fact that he has 
throughout dwelt upon the temporary nature of 
ého payment as an “ essential condition of the 
“ arrangement” agreed upon. That is to say, if 
the Indian troops remain at Suakin after December 
31st next, the question of payment will come up for 
reconsideration. But if the claim of the Treasury 
is good until December 31st, how does it then 
become bed? Is the interest of India in the “‘ main- 
“tenance and development of orderly and settled 
“ government in Egypt” to terminate at midnight, 
precisely, on December 31st, 1896? Or is it merely 
that the Treasury will then acknowledge that the 
security of the Suez Canal is one thing, and the 
present war of “limited liability” in the Sudan 
another? Lord G. Hamilton only shows his appre- 
ciation of the weakness of his case when he is at 
such pains to argue that the borrowed force is small 
and the payment strictly temporary. Lord Onslow 
in the House of Lords, on July 16th, repeated Lord 
G- Hamilton’s speech with almost ludicrous fidelity. 
But Lord Salisbury, with characteristic originality 
-and na Jess characteristic indiscretion, produced a 
new and revised version of the Government’s reasons. 
“Tho object which the Government had in view in 
moving the Indian troops was, he said, solely the de- 
fence of Suakin. They were not to take any part in, 
-and had nothing to do with, the Sudan expedition, 
Suakin had to be defended at the expense of the 
indian taxpayer or of the British taxpayer, and the 
Government had decided that the duty properly 
‘belonged to India on the ground of superior interest 
an the southern littoral of the Red Sea. If this be 
the authorised yersion of the Government’s policy 
what becomes of Lord G. Hamilton’s despatch of 
J une 30th, which was based on the proposition that 
Indie had a direct interest in the Sudan expedition 


gai had for that reason been required to contribute ? 
Li rå Salisbury’s speech, of course, only showed fae 
the twentieth time how utterly at a loss Ministers 
are te defend what they have done, and how read: 
they are, oven at the cost of all appearance of 
consistency, to catch at any straw of afterthought 


seeme for the moment likely to ‘help them. 


of 
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But Lord: Salisbury’s version. is really as feeble 
as Lord George Hamilton’s. If the duty of gar. 
visoning Suakin belongs properly to India, and ig 
not in any way connected with the Sudan expedition, 
then it is, to say the least, most unfortunate that the 
Government waited for the expedition to discover 
the duty. A coincidence of this kind would be open 
to an odious interpretation, even if we did not 
know, as we do, that the garrison at Suakin which 
the Indian troops replaced was wanted and was 
actually employed for the Sudan expedition, and 
would never have been withdrawn for that purpose 
if the loan of Indian troops had not been guaran- 
teod. As for Lord Salisbury’s general proposition 
that India is interested in a greater degree than 
England in the safety of the Suez Canal and the 
Red Sea, that is a large assumption which we need 
not discuss now, but which, we are very sure, any 
intelligent Indian would stoutly resist. Lord Salis- 
bury’s mode of proof, however, is as cynical as his 
statement that India is making no real contribution 
on the present occasion is grotesque. Aden, ho says, 
is situated at the mouth of the Red Sea, and the 
defence of Aden is paid for entirely by the taxpayers 
of India. “This shows,” the scrupulous dialectician 
concludes, ‘‘what an interest India has in the 
“southern littoral of the Red Sea.” We respect- 
fully submit that it shows nothing of the kind. 
What it shows is merely that a certain charge has 
been laid upon India by the British Government, 
and Lord Salisbury, who has been Secretary of 
State for India, knows, or ought to know, that the 
Government of India has for more than thirty years 
protested against the charge as unjust, and that the 
questions connected with it have now been referred 
to Lord Welby’s Commission. If the proceedings 
of that Commission, and the valuable documents 
laid before it, had been, as they ought to have been, 
made public from the outset, the “melancholy 
meanness” of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
would have been more difficult, if not impossible. 
Mr. Morley in the course of his comprehensive 
speech—it was, in fact, not so much a speech as & 
discursive review of almost superabundant material 
—asked what would be thought of him if he 
borrowed from Lord G. Hamilton a pair of carriage 
horses for an Egyptian friend, and, at the end of 
the summer, returned them with a bill for the cost 
of the hay, the straw, the shoeing, and the grooming. 
The apt illustration was received with laughter and 
cheers, but it really understated the case. For (1) 
the Joan of Indian troops is virtually compulsory, 
(2) it S possible only because the size of the Indian 
army 18 regulated by the borrower, and (8) the loan 
46 required not because the borrower is in need— 
there are British soldiers enough to garrison Suakin 
—but because Indian troops are able to stand a hot 
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climate. In other words, India pays a sort OF 
penalty, instead of receiving some consideration, for 
tho special fitness of her soldiers to do a pisrs of 
work in which she repudiates any interest. England 
peing strong, ought to be scrupulously fair, ean Seay 
generous, in her dealings with India, which is weak 
and has no votes in the House of Commons. We 
owe it, as Lord Rosebery well said, to our honour 
and our dignity to show a singular tenderness for 
the interests of India when we aro judges, and 
judges in a case to which we are parties. But tho 
humiliating truth is that, while we compel an un- 
willing contribution from India on occasions like the 
present, there is a marked absence of reciprocity 
when the position of the parties is reversed. In 
short, the history of our transactions in both 
capacities — as lenders and as borrowers — un- 
pleasantly recalls Thrasymachus’s definition of jus- 
tice as ‘the interest of the stronger.” Fortunately, 
there now seems good reason to hope that this 
particular type of meanness has been perpetrated 
for the last time. It behoves us, indeed, to be 
cautious in indulging in opinions about the future 
in view of the pious hopes expressed by Lord Cross 
and Mr. W. L. Jackson in 1887, and falsified, 
apparently with their authors’ approval, in 1896. 
But it may, perhaps, be safely asserted, after the 
storm of indignation which the present injustice has 
excited, that no British Government is likely to 
repeat the offence. We confess that we have more 
faith in this wholesome fear of public opinion than 
in the saving grace of the so-called “principles” 
formulated by Lord George Hamilton in his des- 
patch, and printed on another page. ‘The first 
two “principles” merely register a commonplace 
in language somewhat too large for the occasion, 
while the third “principle”? permits, and was 
obviously framed after the event to justify, the 
injustice which has now been committed. For the 
rest, Lord Salisbury’s vague suggestion of 2 new 
and impartial tribunal to consider the relative in- 
terests and rights of India and the United Kingdom 
is discussed elsewhere by Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P. 
Nothing could be better than to secure the equitable 
consideration of all such questions by a judicial 
tribunal. Nothing could be worse than to weaken 
the hold of the House of Commons upon Indian 
questions or to diminish its interest in them. Tt 
may perhaps be regarded by some as a rather sinister 
sign that Lord Salisbury referred to his proposal in 
a context of disparagement of Parliamentary discus- 
sion, and of regrets at the disclosure of departmental 
communications. Ho applied the epithet “ squalid’ 
to the discussion—not to the policy which rendered 
discussion necessary. But, whatever may be Lord 
Salisbury’s motives, his proposal deserves to be 
considered on its merits, and Lord Welby and his 


colleagues will doubtless respond to the invitation: 
for suggestions. At least three further results tho 
policy of the Cabinet, and the recent disenssion,, 
ought to produce. They ought to stimulate the 
Indian demand for direct representation in Parlia- 
ment. They ought to strengshen the protests against 
the maintenance of the British army in India at its: 
present numerical strength. “If,” said Lord Salis- 
bury (then Lord Cranborne) in 1867, “if the garri- 
“son which we keep in India is necessary for 
“ maintaining that country in security and peace, it 
“ought not to be rashly diminished. If it is toc 
“ large, and India can for any length of time con-- 
“yeniently spare these troops, the Indian population 
“ought not to be so unnecessarily taxed.” Hinally, 
recent events ought to develope tho interest, as they 
have illustrated the responsibility, of British citizens. 
in Indian affairs. If this end be secured, the: 
“ masterpiece of melancholy meanness” will not, 
aiter all, haye been wholly and solely deplorable- 


NATURAL LAW IN THE POLITICAL WORLD: 


Ix an age which expects to ‘‘run and read”? at the: 
ame time—in which newspapers publish lists of 
« Authors of the Weok ” and ‘‘ Books of the Day” 
with apparently unconscious satire—a curiously arti- 
ficial process is adopted for keeping alive the memory 
of great men whom we foel we ought not to forget. 
We search our calendars, or rather let some enter- 
prising editor do it for us, and Burns or Gibbon is- 
presented as a fresh dish to our jaded literary 
appetites, the hero of a centenary hurriedly cele- 
brated and quickly dismissed. It is not much, 
though it is better than nothing. In tho meantime 
the author who died twenty or thirty years ago runs 
every risk of being unjustly forgotten. He has not 
been long enough in his grave to be disinterred for 
fresh obsequies, and though he may be remembere® 
with some enthusiasm by a few elderly people, they 
are, of course, old fogeys who have not kopt pace: 
with the newer literature on the subject, and we 
attach little importance to their opinions. Such at. 
least must be the view of those who feel the literary 
pulse of the nation through its press. Ono would 
fain believe, however, that the book of a quarter of 
a century ago is still alive and doing good work im 
many a quiet library and secluded study, read and 
pondered still sometimes by sober thinkers whe 
make little noise in the newspapers. ‘This hope 
derives somo encouragement from the fact that new 
editions of “Physics and Politics” are still called 
for, though it was first published in the early soyen- 
ties, and its author died in 1877. ‘Tt is,” says 
R. H. Hutton in his memoir of Walter Bago 
t a book in which I find now force and depth 
Pie siee a 
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“time I take it up afresh.” Those who care that 
a work of great intellectual force, of great literary 
charm, and possessing a rare power of stimulating 
thought in the reader, should have as long a life as 
possible, may rejoice that “ Physics and Politics” is 
not buried underneath Mr. Kidd’s “ Social Evolu- 
® tion” or other more recent and ponderous tomes. 

The title that Bagehot selected for his essay E 
a little obscure and misleading, for “Physics 
generally stands for the one science to which the 
theory of evolution has not yet been applied. By 
“Physics” Bagehot meant “Nature,” and the 
adaptation of Mr. Drummond’s famous title which 
has been prefixed to this article describes his subject 
fairly enough. The sciences, especially the newer 
sciences, have made such vast strides since 1870 
that it might have been expected that a work on 
sociology written so long ago would be of little 

scientific value now, whatever its literary interest 
might be. But the truth is that sociology, in spite 
of its fascination and of the results expected from it 
by its first enthusiastic professors, remains almost 

J SODE I o 
as much in its infancy now as then. Here is what 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, a sufficiently high authority, 
says in the interesting volume of studies that he 
published only the other day: 

“What remains? There is, shall we say, no science of 
sociology—merely a heap of vague, empirical observations, 
too flimsy to be useful in strict logical inference. I should, I 
confess, be apt to say so myself. .... . We have not the 
data necessary for obtaining anything like precise laws. A 
mathematician can tell you precisely what he means when he 
speaks of bodies moving under the influence of an attraction 
which varies inversely as the square of the distance. But 
what are the attractive forces which hold together the body 

. politic? They are a number of human passions, which even 
` the acutest psychologists are as yet quite unable to analyse or 
to classify: they act according to laws of which we have 
hardly the vaguest inkling; and, even if we possessed any 
definite laws, the facts to which they have to be applied are so 
amazingly complex as to defy any attempt at assigning results. 
There is, so far as I can see, no ground for supposing that 
ace is or oct o a body of precise truths at all capable of 
aris ac i 8 “© Socis i 
Diaa nol t ie sciences. (‘Social Rights and 
Yet he adds immediately, “ But this obvious truth 
i though it implies very narrow limits to our hopes of 
s scientific results, does not force us to renounce the 
i application of scientific method A change 

of method and spirit is, in my opinion, of n 
“ siderable importance, and very vague a, 
4i 2 : 6 s res S 
p Would still imply an improvement in the chaos of 

what now passes for political philosophy.” N 
Bagehot was teak A S SO a OM 
1 „peculiarly fitted to help towards th 
improvement in spirit and method because he unit A 
in an eminent degree the qualities of the recent al 
he practical man. Mr. Lesli on 
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British—it is easy to see the influence of his own 
ractical experience of life in rural England and in 
the Paris of the Coup @Htat. The stolid Con- 
servatism of Somersetshire moved him to admiration 
e genuine though largely mixed with humorous 
contempt, while the political mobility of the French 
alarmed as well as interested him. The teaching of 
ancient history seemed to him the same: the empire 
of quick-witted Athens, mother of arts and song, 
crumbling away in a few short years, while Rome, 
with far less intellectual ability, builds up an 
empire that endures for ages. The same thesis, 
only less paradoxically stated, underlay « Physics 
and Politice.” The first great need of early man is 
law, no matter what. Nations which obtained a 
fixed law by processes of incredible difficulty soon 
destroyed those neighbours that did not. The first 
essential step towards civilisation is ‘‘ the cementing 
* of the cake of custom.” ‘The next is “the break- 
“ing of the cake of custom.” The cake may be 
broken too soon, or it may never be broken at all. 
In the latter case we get the phenomenon, so familiar 
in the East, of ‘‘arrested civilisation”; Athens is 
an instance of the former kind of failure. The main 
influence that breaks the yoke of custom is the intro- 
duction of discussion into government. Discussion, 
when it can be borne, is useful also as helping to 
retard action; the impulse to action, most valuable 
in uncivilised times, is inherited to a harmful extent 
by civilised man. 

Such is a brief summary of the argument of 
“Physics and Politics.” It can convey little idea 
of the brilliance and suggestiveness of the book. 
Pregnant sayings abound, of which the following 
Bre specimens: “The whole history of civilisation is 
$ strewn with creeds and institutions which were 
a puclus ble at first and deadly afterwards” (p. 74). 
a ryden had a dream of an early age, ‘when wild 
«cin woods the noble savage ran’; but ‘ when lone 

in woods the cringing savage crept,’ would have 


quit 


- been more like all we know of that early, bare, 


“painful period” (p. 55). Or take the explanation 
of the strength of caste-nations in early times con- 
trasted with their subsequent unprogressiveness : 
3 The whole of a caste nation is more various than 
x the whole of a non-caste nation, but each caste 
x Taon 1s more monotonous than anything is, or can 

pe, ın a non-caste nation ” (p. 149). 

The idea of evolution is so attractive and so 
fruitful in its application to the history of the 
human race, and so certain to dominate the minds 
of students of political science, that it may be well 
P a this article with one caution in regard tô it. 

pee ot, we have seen, was impressed by the danger 

of excessive action, and therefore emphasised the 
meen e enon, There is an opposite danger 
olis t ip student of sociology, impressed by the 
fe ne o r natural law,” is more likely to fall 
ape od ; el may feel ‘that it is useless to fight 
TET. E and drift into a fatalistic attitude 
pa sepoi e Let him remember, therefore, that 
a diey ae e ler parts of nature, can consciously 
a his vironment, and that he forfeits his 

8595% Privilege and abandons his highest duty if 


he does not strive hear 
5 to 
coming generations modify it for the good of the 
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INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


ORDINARY EXPENSES CHARGE 
> INDIAN REVENUES. ON 


I—THE DEBATE IN THE COMMONS. 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes:—The 
debate in the House of Commons on July 6th was 
marred by one or two secondary but important in- 
fluences. The first was that an unexpected dis- 
cussion on a private Bill opened up in front of it 
and delayed the commencement of the debate by 
nearly a couple of hours. As, despite this delay at 
the beginning, the debate still had to close at the 
usual time, if was cut short and practically a most 
important two hours and a half, and a dozen or 
more speeches, were cut out of the middle. The 
aarlier part of the debate had not half run its 
course, nearly a score of members being on their 
feet attempting to obtain the right to speak, when 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach rose to begin the closing 
speeches. Thus a large number of supporters of the 
Government, who on this occasion were going to 
speak against their leaders, were silenced by an 
unavoidable accident and the moral effect of their 
action was entirely lost. But this was not the most 
important element. There is another which pro- 
bably influenced the result profoundly. It is one of 
the curious results of the length of the sittings of 
the House of Commons that members go away for a 
couple of hours in the middle of the evening for 
dinner but the speech-making (it cannot then be 
called debate) is continued in their absence. The 
Speaker remains in the chair (except for a very brief 
interval,) the orator is on his legs, but he has no 
audience except one or two, and a-half a dozen other 
members who are waiting to get the chance of 
speaking when he sits down. The result is that 
although these speeches are delivered and appear in 
the newspapers, and have perhaps as much weight 
as others with the reading public, they are some- 
thing entirely different from tho earlier and the 
later speeches delivered to a large and attentive 
audience in the House and have little or no effect 
upon the minds of the absent members who, an hour 
or two later, will vote in the division lobby. Owing 
to the later commencement of the debate, and the 
great length of Lord G. Hamilton's and M 
Morley’s speeches, the x dinner hour had arrive 
and the audience to a large extent disappeared 
before the important speeches of Mr. Maclean and 
those who followed him were delivered. The effect 
which these speeches would have had if they had 
been delivered an hour or two earlier was lost, and 
and the vast bulk of the members made up thein 
minds on the subject from what they heard of Tord 
G. Hamilton and Mr. Morley at the beginning an 
Mr. Balfour at the end. 3 

All this was vory unfortunate, for seldom if ever 
was there an audience in the House of Commons 
more ready to be swayed one way or the other by 
the speeches delivered in debate. Tt was obvious 
that scores of members were uncertain how to votə, 
and they waited to see Whether Lord G. Hamilton 
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on one side, or Mr. Morley on the other, could make 
such a case as to leave their judgment decided. 
Members of the House of Commons, especially 
Lancashire Conservative members who owe their 
seats to the fight over the cotton duties, are just 
now peculiarly sensitive about Indian affairs. ‘The 
agitation on behalf of justice to India has touched 
their consciences, or their instincts of self-preserya- 
tion, and the revolt of nearly the whole Conservative 
press against the action of the Government had 
thoroughly awakened them to the danger of giving 
a blind, unheeding, party vote. Almost each man 
was prepared to think for himself. This made the 
situation almost unique. It was first apparent in 
the anxious air of attention with which the great 
audience settled down to listen to Lord G. Hamilton, 
and the chilling, critical silence in which he was 
allowed to proceed. His speech evidently did not 
satisfy his audience. There was a little relief in the 
mere party points, not particularly relevant to the 
issue before the House, which gave Conservative 
members an opportunity for cheers towards the end. 
But this left the real matter which was troubling 
their minds undecided. They were open to be 
swayed either way by something higher than dry 
quibbles about precedents, some appeal to high 
principle, to some emotional feeling of patriotism or 
generous loyalty to subject or kindred races’ Lord 
George failed, and thus a great opportunity was left 
for Mr. Morley—one of those great opportunities 
which come so seldom to a man in the House of 
Commons. Party loyalty and all the small influences 
which control the voting in the House were relaxed. 
Opinion was in a fluid state, the votes of his party 
opponents were to be had by the exercise of some 
striking oratorical force which should sweep members 
into the lobby. But Mr. Morley did not rise to the 
occasion. He spoke for nearly an hour and a-half, 
he went down to the dull level of arguing about past 
transactions and old precedents, and dwelt on points 
which emphasised ordinary party divisions, keeping 
up and strengthening the partition which for once 
might have been thrown down. Slowly the audience 
slipped through his fingers. The tension on their 
party loyalty, which was almost a hunger for some 
good sound reason for voting against their leaders, 
was relaxed. They began to feel more comfortable 
in the thought that they might vote in obedience to 
the party whip after all, and theu they found it was 
dinner time and that they might as well go and dine. 
Mr. Maclean’s declaration that if the matter had 
been left to the independent judgment of the House 
the Government would not have had many supporters 
was delivered when the truth had alroady half faded 
out of it. His speech—bright, able, forcible—did 
much to retrieve lost ground, but the audience whom 
it might have swayed had to a large extent already 
disappeared into the dining rooms. ‘Then came 
Mr. V. Gibb’s indignant protest, followed by Mr. 
Bhownaggree, who spoke to absolutely empty 
benches. Then, the “dinner hour” passing away 
and members slowly returning, there was a rush of 
a score of members, competing in their endeavours to 
speak. There was not a large audience to hear Sir 
A. Scoble’s and Sir W. Wedderburn’s serious warn- 
ing against the far-reaching evil attending on the 
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great injustice about to be perpetrated. let 
the Whips were busy in the lobbies and e a 

j on the unhappy members. ey 
putting pressure on vctented 
were threatened that if the Government were 
there would be an immediate dissolution, and t ley 
would be plunged into a fight in the constituencies 
to retain their seats—a fight which would end many 
a Parliamentary career. Tho audience soy 
gathered again, this timo in a different mood rom 
that in which they had listened to Lord George 
Hamilton five hours earlier. Sir M. Hicks-Beac 
took the field and made a much better speech than 
his colleagues, and then when Sir Henry Fowler’s 
turn camo to close the debate for the Opposition 
nearly all chance of really iniluencing a large section 
of tho House had passed. He thundered in vain 
against the stone wall of restored party discipline. 
By the time Mr. Balfour rose his party was fairly 
compact and had made up its mind to vote with him. 
There was now once more the boisterous, irre- 
sponsible feeling of ordivary obedience in the air. 
The cheers, which could not have been evoked a fow 
hours earlier, now came readily enough, and Mr. 
Balfour, fully understanding the crisis through 
which he had passed, and which was not yet entirely 
over, fought with passion and force which he seldom 
displays. All risk of defeat faded away. Doubting 
members were won back. Some who in the morning 
had determined to vote against their party were now 
ready to vote with it, and others changed their oppo- 
sition into less dangerous abstention. The result 
was that when the opposing forces streamed into the 


_ Jobbies it was but a comparatively small section of 


ae 


the friends of India in the Conservative ranks who 
were found ready to risk anything for the cause, 


~~ and the Government defeated the amendment with 


“a loss of only sixty votes. 

Then came another unfortunate incident. When 
there is an amendment to be negatived and a resolu- 
tion to be carried, the issue in each case beine 
practically the same, the House seldom goes to the 
trouble and waste of time of two divisions. On this 
occasion, as usual, the first division was accepted as 
deciding the matter, and the moment it was over 
many members hurried away just in time to catch 
their last train home, without waiting to hear the 
original resolution formally adopted. But Sir Charles 

ilke and ore or two of his personal following 
challenged a division, and, despite the warnine that 
Some scores of Liberals had gone away beyond 
recall, persisted in it. Their irresponsible action 
put the Liberal leaders in a difficulty. The moral 
effect of the first division was likely to be weakened 


by one more favourable for the Gov 

ernment. T 
only chance for the opponents of the oeei, 
was to leave the House and so dest 
effect of the second division b 
proportions. 
was only 


- the person of Lord 


tho Government appeared to carry their Resolution, 
without tho loss of a vote, by their normal party 
majority or 146. 

-IN THE LORDS. 


When the resolution came on July 16th to bo 
confirmed by the House of Lords the spectacle 
differed materially from that which was presented 
by the debate in the Commons. The House of 
Lords is not given to excitement; tho hereditary 
legislators have been lett untouched by the new 
wave of awakened interest in Indian affairs; the 
Government have an overwhelming majority and so 
ren no risk of defeat. Under these circumstances 
the debate was a formality, or would have been if 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne had not taken 
advantage of the opportunity to try to improve the 
case for the Government by such refinements and 
afterthoughts of argument as the previous debates 
had suggested. It was to these points of the debate 
that the large audience of visitors listened most atten- 
tively. The Strangers’ Gallery was unusually crowded, 
the visitors being almost without exception evidently 
connected with India, British officials and ex-officials. 
being closely mingled with Indians. The Siamese 
Princes were in a special Gallery and thero were 
many peeresses in the side galleries who had come 
to hear their husbands speak. The House of Lords 
is a difficult audience to address, and an uninterest- 
ing one to watch, for, partly from lack of feeling, 
and partly from reserve, the members hardly ever 
make any demonstration of approval or disapproval 
or show in any way what effect the successive 
orators are having on their minds. They did, how- 
ever, give a slight indication of impatience when 
Lord Onslow, who had to move the Resolution, and 
who is not an impressive speaker, prolonged his 
repetition of Lord G. Hamilton’s arguments to an 
inordinate length. It was Lord Lansdowne who 
really mado the strong speech in defence of the 
Resolution, and it was the more interesting to hear 
him defend the charge upon India because, only a 
short time ago, on his return from India, he made a 
powerful appeal to the House to be more just and 
considerate to the Indian taxpayer. Another in- 
teresting feature was the interposition of the vener- 
able Duke of Argyll, whose connexion with tho 
Government of India dates back to a period beyond 
the memory of the present generation of politicians. 
Lord Northbrook was the only Unionist peer who 
spoke against the Government. Lord Kimberley, 
before attacking the Government, had to justify his 
Own action in 1885, and explain why he now felt at 
liberty to take a different lino. It was a striking - 
feature of this debate that so many of the principles 
and influences involved were personified in the mer 
actually speaking. They were the men whose 
personal will had decided many of the issues. Tho 
Government of India and Lord Lansdowne, the: 
India Office and Lord Kimberley, the Home Govern- 
ment and Lord SalisLury are, or have been, largely 
interchangeable terms. The House of Lords are 
accustomed to this, but they experienced a novel 
sensation when that peculiarly impersonal and 
Powerful department, “the Treasury,” appeared in 
Welby. For many years Lord 
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Welby had, in the recesses of his office held th 

purse-strings of the British Exchequer andl issu: l 
from thence those imperious demands or refusals 

which all the governing departments bow Tae 
Welby has but recently emerged from ie ane 
and taken a place as a member of the Legislature 

and the Lords evidently felt there was a certain 
piquancy in having that dread abstraction “the 
Treasury” there in flesh and blood before them 
This was increased by the fact that Lord Welby, 
in his unofficial capacity, is a political opponent 
of the present Government. Several references 
were made to his presence, Lord Salisbury in 
particular challenging him to explain the tenderness 
which he was about to show for the Indian tax- 
payer as contrasted with the soulless rigour ‘the 
Treasury” had always shown and is still showing. 
‘One item in Lord Salisbury’s speech which was 
evidently the most unexpected was tho revelation 
that he had proposed to his Cabinet to establish 
some tribunal of arbitration between the Indian and 
the Home Government, but had been overruled by 
his colleagues. Lord Rosebery concluded the debate 
with a brief but vigorous speech. In a few clear 
sentences he gave an uncompromising denial to the 
argument of the Government—sentences which 
pledged him to do full justice to India if he is ever 
again in power. About a hundred and thirty peers 
took part in the division. The forty who voted 
against the Government probably represented nearly 
the full number of the opponents of the resolution. 
Tho ninety-two who defeated them represented not 
only themselves but several hundreds of their col- 
leagues, whom the Government can always rely on 
in. an emergency. 


IIL.—SUMMARY OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PAPERS. 

In anticipation of the recent debates in both 
Houses of Parliament on the payment of Indian 
troops despatched to Suakin, two important Parlia- 
mentary papers were issued—one at the end of 
Sune, the other early in July. 

The first was a Return (No. 236), moved for by 
Mr. John Morley, and dated India Office, June 16th, 
‘of opinions and reasons entered in the Minutes of 
the Proceedings of the Secretary of State in Council, 
on the 16th day of May, under 21 and 22 Vict., 
c. 106, s. 23, with reference to the expenses Ot the 
troops to be despatched to Africa in aid of the 
Egyptian troops.” 7 j 

“The second was a White-book [C.—8131] con- 
taining ‘Correspondence between the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State in Council, 
regarding the incidence of the cost of Indian troops 
when employed out of India.” 

We give below the substance of these documents. 


A =Y) 
u ĪNDIA HAS COME INTO THE MATTER ACCIDENTALLY. 
—Sir Donald Stewart and Sir James vile. 
any 3 
Tho “Return of Opinions and Reasons” con- 
tained two Minutes—the first, which was opposed to 


the proposals of the Government, signed by Sir J. 
B. Peilo and Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart; 


the second, which approved the proposals of the 
Government, signed by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot. 

_ Sir James Peile’s and Sir Donald Stewart's Minute 
1s important enough to be cited in extenso. Amid all 
that has been written and said on the question we 
shall probably look in vain for a statement at once 
S0 conciso so moderate, and so conclusive :— 

“ We accept the principle that India may be ex- 
pected to contribute to the cost of military operations 
outside India, if she can be shown to have a direct 
and substantial interest in such operations. 

_ “Each case must be judged on its merits in the 
light of this principle. 

“Tn the present case we do not find that India 
has a direct and substantial interest in the recovery 
of the Soudan by Egypt. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Canal were not in any danger. The 
case simply is that, as the power of the Mahdi and 
the Dervishes appears to be breaking up, the moment 
was thought opportune for striking a vigorous blow. 

“There was no question, when the operations 
were commenced, whether India was so directly and 
specially interested in them that she ought to bea 
partner with England (or is it not with Egypt?) in 
the cost. India has come into the matter accidentally. 
It was found that the forces of Egypt did not suffice 
both to take tho field and to hold Suakin. Jf Suakin 
had been blessed with a good climate, no doubt English 
regiments would have been sent there, and, if they had, 
it cannot be contended that India would have been required 
to contribute. But its climate is more favourable to 
Orientals than to Europeans, and therefore the 
Government of India was asked to send troops, and 
it cheerfully complied by selecting some of its best. ‘at 

“Then arose the subject of payment, and there- ~ 
with reappeared the old doctrine that India should | 
pay the ordinary cost of the troops lent. The argu- 
ment addressed to India is: you would have had to 
pay if the troops had not been sent, so it makes no 
difference. Bud surely there is a great difference between 
paying your own min Jor doing your own work in your 
own country, and paying the same men for doing other 
peoples work in a foreign couniry. „The Treasury has 
urged against India that, if India does not pay the 
ordinary charges, there will be an actual saving in 
the Indian Budget. But is it unreasonable that 
Tndia should make a saving by not paying for what 
she does not get? Such arguments are to be avoided, 
because they force attention to the contrast between 
what is required of India, and the way in which 


England deals with India, as regards the supply of 
troops. If England charges India for the entire 


cost of the recruit from the moment when he leaves 
England to join the garrison of India, why sheuld 
India bear the cost of the soldiery it has trained 
when they leave India to join the garrison at Suakin ? 
« jt is well, therefore, to leave arguments of this 
kind and to return to the only true criterion, viz. 
whether India has such a direct, special, and sub- 
stantial interest in any military operations abroad 
that sho may reasonably be required to join in pro- 
viding the cost. We consider that no such intorest 
has been shown in this caso; and, when he interest 
of India is questionable and open to igs si 
sound policy in tho English Gover to 
the more liberal view. 
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u We confine our dissent to the question of pay- 
ment. We entirely approve the alacrity of the 
Government of India in supplying the troops, and 
would always approve of such action.” 


ý THE SARCASM OF SIR A. ARBUTHNOT. 


If anything were required to strengthen the 
position taken up by Sir Donald Stewart and Sir 
James Peile it would be supplied by Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot’s adverse Minute, which, with unconscious 
sarcasm, demolishes the case that it purports to 
approve. Sir Alexander writes, for example :— 

« All that India is asked to do is to bear for a limited period 

the ordinary expenses of the Indian troops which are to, be 
sent: all the additional charges which will be incurred being 
met from the British or the Egyptian treasury. The view of 
the majority of the Council is that it is not unreasonable, in 
an emergency of this nature, that India should go on paying 
io the end of the present year, or for a shorter period if the services 
cf the Indian troops can be dispensed with at an earlier date, 
the ordinary charges which would have had to be met from the 
Indian treasury if the troops had been kept in India. Tt is 
very generally agreed that this arrangement could not be continued 
for an indefinite or prolonged period, although I consider that a 
good deal might be said against this view, if we are justified, 
as I think we are, in holding that India has a direct and sub- 
stantial interest in the success of the present operations in the 
Sudan.” 
Exactly. If the arrangement temporarily proposed 
by the Cabinet were defensible at all, it would be 
defensible for a prolonged period. But, as it is, 
nobody pretends that the arrangement could be 
“continued for an indefinite or prolonged period.” 
Tts apologists fall back upon the traditional excuse 
dor a lapse from virtue—that “it is only a little 
ne.” Sir A. Arbuthnot thus exposes, with a can- 
dour worthy of Sir John Gorst, the unreasonableness 
of his political associates. He adds that a specially 
strong point in Sir Donald Stewart’s case is “the 
fact that the entire cost of the British troops sup- 
plied for the defence of India is defrayed from 
Indian revenues from the moment the troops leave 
England.” 


‘This point raises the very large questi i 

raises y question of the relations 

hetween the Eritish and Indian treasurics, and I venture to 

think that from this point of view there is much to be said in 

cre of the arrangement which m 
or L cannot help hoping that the very reasonable atti 

nni pi that the a attitude of 

the majority of the Council in this matter may tend to place 

those relations upon a better footing, and to induce some 


q 


% 


of 


England for special mee Re ey owe 
In other words, there is at 
other present no ‘de 

Rib ocaty on the part of the British mea a but 
ae Alexander Arbuthnot hopes that, as India has 
been compelled to do something which she could not 
justly Pe pecans to do, the Treasur 
ess unfairly in future. Wh i i 
ai Tah aa ne Pothier this hope is, or is 
But it supplies, to say the lea 
the contention that the present demand upon India 


is just. The richest passa L 
Minute is, however, the pce in Sir A. Arbuthnot’, 


“IT will only add that on general 
1 grounds I ri 
f lyment ef Indian troops upon a duty of this ee 
À guy con ucive to the interests of the Empire, as well f Ta 
ml aina as from an Imperial point of view. Such an em eee 
nent fosters that most valuable sentiment of solidarity Teed 


our British and our Indian troops, and it tends to raise our 
military prestige in the eyes of other nations.”’ 

Under all the circumstances this reference to the 
“valuable sentiment of solidarity ” is, in its way, a | 


triumph. 


Tur HISTORY OF THE Loans. 


We turn now to the White-book, containing the 
correspondence, and it may be convenient to preface 
our summary of it with a tabular statement showing 
the various occasions upon which England hag 
borrowed troops from India. 


Year Purpose. Prime Minister. | Payment by India. 
1859-60. China Expedition ..| Lord Palmerston ...! Nil. 
es ..| Lord Palmerston ...| Ordinary expense 
Lord Derby ..| Ordinary expense 
..| Mx. Disraeli ...| Ordinary expenses 
..| Lord Beaconsfield | Nil. : 
s Whole ex i- 
1878 | Afghan War ..| Lord Beaconsfield i Ee 
x a ; j$ Whole expendi- 
1882 | Egypt x ...| Mr. Gladstone “| (ture less £500,000 
1€85 | Sudan Expedition ..| Mr. Gladstone — ...! Ordinary expenses 
Qian, t Mombasa „| Lord Salisbury ...| Nil. 
aly Suakin ... ...| Lord Salisbury...) Ordinary expenses 


The White- book 


Tue Recent WHITE-BOOK. 


containing 


‘‘ Correspondence 


between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in Council” falls naturally into three parts, 


as fo 


lows :— 


(i) Correspondence regarding the Sudan Expe- 
dition in 1885 (pp. 3-12); 
(i1) Correspondence regarding Mombasa, 1896 


(pp. 13-16); 


(ii) Correspondence regarding the Sudan, 1896 


(pp. 16-33). 


And, whatever may have been the purpose with 
which the White-book was compiled in this way, the 
result is excellent. For, while the correspondence 
relating to 1885 concluded with some notable 
admissions on the part of the India Office and the 
Treasury, the correspondence relating to Mombasa 


affords an unanswerable case a 
agreed to b 


to the Sudan. 


The first 
described. 


gainst the proposals 
y Lord George Hamilton with reference 


THE “ Precepenr” or 1885. 


Lo 


ment would bear the additional exp 


words, that India must bear the ord 
of the Indian tr 
Government of India 
17th, 
‘August 4th, 1882 


term 
ques 


“ Whatever may 
precedents, 
also be jud 
beyond all 
incurred, 
to Indi 


8 which haye 
tion :— 


ian revenues. 


ether addition, 
There 


be the view taken with 
We are quite con: 
ged upon its meri 
question one in 


part of the correspondence may be briefly 
In February, 1885, 
telegraphed to the Viceroy that t 


rd Kimberley 


he Home Govern- 


ense—in other 


inary expense— 
oops despatched to Suakin. 
,1n a despatch dated February, 
1885, and referring back to its despatch of 
» protested against the charge in 
a direct bearing upon the present 


The 


regard to former 


tent that the present case should 
ts, considering, as we do, that it is 


which no part of the expenditure 
al or otherwise, should be charged 


no question now of the safety of 
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z Canal, which was ur ; : 

fee Government should eee Hao ae a wiy the 
then to be incurred. The operations taking place Tne 
have no connexion with any Indian interests, and lie assets 
outside the sphere of our responsibilities. We can [ack for 
neither advantage nor loss from them. The pretensions a 
the aims of the leaders of the rising in Africa are a EE 
indifference to the Government of India, which is in no ay 
interested in disputing or putting down by force the elaine ee 
political or religious pretenders in regions of the world remote 
from its own limits and from those of its neighbours. We 
should, indeed, on these grounds, be justified in strongl 

opposing the employment of Indian troops on the meas 
occasion; but, while we are not in a position to refuse the 
assistance which is now asked of us, we cannot allow that our 
assent should be supposed to imply a readiness on our part to 
defray any portion whatever, whether ordinary or additional, 
of the charges which our assistance will entail.” 

The Government of India added a general caution 
which is certainly not less apposite to-day : 

‘‘We are further deeply impressed with the conviction that 

no better check could be placed on the inconvenience and 
danger arising from the employment of Indian troops outside 
the sphere of Indian interests, than by insisting on the principle 
that, in cases such as the present, her Majesty’s Government 
should admit and discharge the obligation of defraying all 
expenditure necessitated by a course of action which has no 
bearing upon those interests. The disposal of Indian revenues 
for other purposes than those which are strictly connected with 
the legitimate needs of Indian expenditure is a matter which 
is watched with increasing concern by all sections of the com- 
munity in this country.” 
To this despatch Lord Kimberley replied that the 
resolution authorising the charge upon India had 
been adopted in the House of Commons before the 
despatch was received! He enclosed the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the Treasury and 
the India Office, and which, by the way, illustrates 
one of the most interesting points established by the 
correspondence as a whole—namely, that in these 
transactions a good deal depends upon the personal 
strength or compliance of the Secretary of State for 
India. In this case the Treasury had suggested 
that the ordinary expenses of the borrowed troops 
should be borne by India, and two days later Lord 
Kimberley, apparently without demur, accepted the 
proposal. 

In a later despatch, dated February 9th, 1886, the 
Government of India argued that the circumstances 
of the case had changed since the previous March, 
and that the ordinary expenses of the troops should, 
at any rate, no longer continue to be borne by India. 
From the date on which the bulk of the British 
troops were withdrawn the Government of India 
considered that “the object and character of ihe 
expedition were entirely changed,” and that the 
case of the Indian troops left in Suakin as & sae 
could hardly be said to be covered by the eet 
the authorising resolution, and certainly did not f 
within its spirit. On these grounds the Government 
of India suggested that India should be relieve 
from payment with effect from May 15th, 1885—the 
date on which active operations were held to have 
ceased. 

Lorp Gross’s LEGACY. 


Lord Kimberley’s reply was eminently character- 
‘istic. It was that the Indian garrison at Suakin was 
under existing arrangements to be relieved cany in 
May, 1886; that if the withdrawal took place at tha 
date it would be ‘undesirable to raiso any question 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 


with the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury”; but that if the withdrawal were post- 
poned beyond that date a representation should be 
made “ with a view to the ordinary cost being added 
to the expenses now borne by the British revenues, 


so that no part of the cost may thenceforward fall 
on Indian revenues.” 


This reply was, of course, as illogical as Sir A. 
Arbuthnot’s admission cited above, and the Govern- 


ment of India, in a spirited rejoinder, easily 
demolished it: 


“ In our financial letter of the 9th February, 1886, No. 53, 
we explained why we considered that India should be relieved 
of the ordinary cost of the Indian troops and vessels employed 
in connexion with the garrisoning of Suakin, with effect from 
the 15th May, 1885. No reason has been assigned for the 
rejection of our claim, and Lord Kimberley has, we submit, 
practically admitted its validity, by allowing that, if there was 
any further detention of Indian troops at Suakin, the Treasury 
should be asked to consent to the ordinary cost of these troops 
being also borne by Imperial revenues. In effect our claim 
would appear to be fully as equitable for the period between 


May, 1885; and May, 1886, as it would be for any subsequent 
period.’’ 


Unfortunately Lord Kimberley was never required 
to deal with this reply. A change of Government 
had, in the meantime, placed Lord Cross at the 
India Office. But Lord Cross did the next best 
thing to accepting the Government of India’s con- 
tention. He virtually promised that the unfairness 
should not be repeated. Writing to the Viceroy on 
February 3rd, 1887, he said : 


‘¢ While I was not prepared to support the proposal of your 
Government, I deemed it right that the Treasury should be 
made acquainted with your Excellency’s view ; and I took the 


hereafter arising for the employment of Indian troops on duti 

not directly attributable to the requirements of your Gove’ oe 
ment or at a distance from India, no portion of the expense 
should be charged against India without your Excellency’s 


concurrence.’’ 


What Lord Cross actually wrote to the Treasury 
was: 


‘The Secretary of State for India in Council feels that there 
is much force in the general scope of the arguments of the 
Government of India, and desires to take this opportunity of 
expressing his earnest hope that on any future occasion, when 
Indian troops are employed on duties not directly attributable 
to the requirements of the Government of India or despatched 
to a country distant from India, no portion of the expenses of 
such troops may be charged to India without the full assent 
and concurrence of the Government of that country.” 


And the Treasury replied :— 

«Their lordships make no doubt that, should the occasion 
again arise for employing Indian troops ontside India, the 
views of the present Government of India and of the present 
Secretary of State for India in Council on the question of the 
expense of such employment will be, respectfully weighed by 
the Imperial Government of the day.” 


Such was the legacy bequeathed by the transactions 
of 1885. 


opportunity to urge on them that, in the event of any dios 
4 


Tue Case or MOMBASA. 


We pass now to the second part of the correspon- 
dence. Here the point is that Lord George Hamilton 
repudiated last February a claim admittedly stronger 
than that which he acceded to in May. 

On February 20th, 1896, Lord Salisbury wrote 
from the Foreign Office asking whether the Govern- 
ment of India could send a regiment from Bombay 


| 
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to Mombasa, as “the state of affairs” in peer 

i East Africa had “recently assumed a serious aspec a 
| “Phe expenses,” he added, “which might be incurre 

j would be borne by her Majesty’s Government. fs 

On the following day Lord Salisbury, zepon ing 

. this equitable undertaking, wrote that š it e eed 

! that the precedents could be followed of gore! Sa 
ployment of Indian troops in Africa Swe eae 

. India should pay the ordinary expenses. 1ne us 
we have italicised are interesting, especially as oe 
Salisbury’s second thoughts were qiiar o 

by the Treasury. For the letter cones is 
Lordship would be glad to learn whether the pee y 
could be informed that a similar arrangement would be 

adopted”’ in the case of Mombasa. 

Lord George Hamilton’s reply to this ungenerous 
afterthought was admirable—so admirable a us 
supply an instructive commentary upon his later 

` compliance in the case of the troops despatched to 
Suakin. The Under Secretary for India wrote to the 
Foreign Office on February 27th :— 

“In reply, I am to express Lord George Hamilton’s opinion 
that there is no justifigution for charging upon Indian revenues 
any portion of the cost of this force so long as it is employed 
out of India and for purposes exclusively Imperial. In a letter 
dated the 25th of March, 1896, the Government of India lays 
down as a principle that, when circumstances and the safety 
of India permit, aid should be ireely given to the Imperial 
Government ; but that, when the objects of the expedition or 
campaign are unconnected with India, the whole of the ex- 
penses of the troops drawn from India should be paid by the 
Imperial exchequer, just as the whole of the expenses of the 
troops drawn from England for an Indian expedition would be 
paid by Indian revenues. It appears to his lordship that this 

` principle is sound, and that, if the course suggested in your 
i letter were adopted, the result would be that the cost of the 
Operations would in effect be shared between India and the 
United Kingdom.” 


A Stronger” CLAN.” 


It is noteworthy that the reply to this letter came, 
not from the Foreign Office, but from the Treasury, 
It was a financier’s endeayour—characterised by a 
wealth of misplaced ingenuity—io show, in the in- 
terests of his accounts, that the objects for which an 
Indian regiment was required in Hast Africa were 
really “connected with India.” The trade of Zan- 
zibar, the construction of the Uganda Railway by 
Indian coolies, the chance of Indian trade with the 
interior, and, as a matter of course, “prestige with 
the Arab races and Muhammadan tribes,” all were 
pressed indifferently into the service of a hopeless 
theory. But Sir Francis Mowatt’s letter contained 


one important paragraph which it is worth while to 
cite in full :— 


pedition of 1885. In both the 1 tte a the § 
State for India in Council agreed to ay ite ar 


In the pre: d 
: d above the latter consideration, it seamen : lords 


ian commercial interests are very largely involyed.?? 
ugh the Treasury descr 
fombasa as stronge 


bed its claim in the 
ope of 


1885, Lord G. Hamilton stood firm and dismissed it. 
His reply contained some reflections and comparisons 
which may well be placed on record :— 

«Tt is ureed that such a course [i.e., to charge the ordinary i 

a dia] would be in accordance with the prece- 
expenses upon India] AAG A Ta = : 
tents of the Abyssinian Expedition of 1867 and the Egyptian, 
Ex edition of 1885, and that Indian interests are closely ìn- 
ee in the maintenance of peace on the coast of East Africa, 
On this point L am desired to observe that great objection has 
Trea ae by the Government of India to any extension of the 
principle adopted on those occasions, and to the absence of 
reciprocity in such arrangements. It cannot be disputed that 
Imperial interests are largely involved in the maintenance of 
peace on the frontiers of India, and in the security of the trade 
in that country, yet, when it has been neceasary to obtain fresh 
troops from the United Kingdom, their ordinary pay has been 
borne by the revenues of India from the day of their embarkation 
from England. Lord George Hamilton is unable to admit that 
there is any more ground for debiting to India a portion of the: 
expenses of troops sent for special service in the East Africa 
Protectorate than of those raised in India for ordinary service 
in that Protectorate.” 

And again :— 

“In your letter much stress is laid on the Consular reports 

and statistics of Zanzibar as showing that the expedition is 
‘connected with India.’ With much greater force could it be 
shown that British interests are connected with the trade of 
India, but, as already observed, no assistance is given by the 
Exchequer of the United Kingdom in defraying the charges 
of the military force in India.” 
Still the Treasury was not satisfied, but on April 
29th made a further representation to Lord George 
Hamilton, consisting of wire-drawn arguments. The 
value of Lord George Hamilton’s rejoinder lies ix 
his destruction of the propositions (a) that India 
contributes too little to the navy, and (b) that it is 
fair to charge India with the ordinary expenses of 
borrowed troops because, if the troops were not 
borrowed, their expenses would fall upon India :— 

“As regards your remarks on the question of reciprocity,. 
Lord George Hamilton does not wish to enter into that con- 
troversy. He cannot, however, admit that, in regard to naval 
defence, India is under any special obligation because the pro- 
tection of the general trade of the United Kingdom in Eastern 
seas is undertaken by the Admiralty at the cost of Imperial 
revenues; or that, in the great crisis of the maintenance of 
British supremacy in India, an undue amount of the charge 
was thrown upon the United Kingdom, since India, besides 
bearing the whole cost of the extra force, from the date of 
embarkation, paid also the charges in England of the depits- 
of the regiments sent to India, in addition to the burden of 


interest resulting from an augmentation of her debt by forty- 
six millions. 


“On the argument that troops lent, and not replaced, can 
continue to be paid for by India without adding to her burdens, 
Tam to point out that the work of the army must necessarily 
be performel by a smaller force than is deemed requisite, 
thereby entailing a risk, even if it be not shown in a financial 
aspect, and that India would be confessedly paying for the 
employment of a force beyond hez own frontiers from which 


she derives no benefit.” 

It would seem that Lord George Hamilton over- 
looked this reply when he came to deal with the 
Sudan question. Indeed, his whole attitude towards 
the Treasury in the Mombasa case makes his subse- 
quent surrender quite inexplicable on any considera- 
Hone which a Secretary of State for India—member 
of the Cabinet though he is—is supposed to admit. 

eS eee 


“A Masterpiece OF Mrpanonoty MEANNESS. 
We come now to the third part of the corres- 


pondence—that, namely, which contains the history 
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of the Home Government’s “ melancholy meanness” 
in the case of Suakin. As this matter is LE 
at somo length on another page, we confine ourselves 
hero to a summary of the documents. It was o 
May Sth that Lord George Hamilton telegraphed a 
Lord Elgin that “ her Majesty’s Government would 
probably send demand for Indian troops to garrison 
Suakin in a few days.” Two days later Lord Georss 
Hawilton telegraphed particulars of the force which 
«the Egyptian authorities demand.” (Tho repeated 
use of this phrase is, by the way, a significant 
commentary upon the later suggestion that India 
was really co-operating in an expedition closely 
allied with Indian interests.) The Viceroy replied 
at once that some of the best Indian troops should 
be sent, and, on May 8th, added: 

ume that no portion of the expenses, either ordinary 

or ex rdinary, will be borne by Indian revenues, and 

entirely concur with views expressed in India Office Letter to 
the ‘Treasury, dated 15th April, subject, Cost of Native 

Regiment, Mombasa.” 

This rather neat reference to the Mombasa case 

failed in its purpose. Ou May 9th Lord George 

Hamilton telegraphed to Lord Elgin: 

« As regards cost, Treasury here propose to pay whole cost 
of battalion at Mombasa, and for these troops to follow pre- 
cedent of 1884, by which India paid ordinary, and Imperial 
all extra, expenditure. This seems to me fair, but subject 
will be discussed in Council here, where views of your Govern- 
ment will be fully considered.” 

This telegram is ono of the most remarkable 
documents in the White-book. It is to be noted: 

(i) That the Treasury again appears as the 
author of the financial proposal ; 

That Lord George Hamilton, instead of re- 
sisting the proposal as he did in the case 
of Mombasa, had already made up his 
mind that the charge upon India was fair ; 

(iii) That Lord George Hamilton appears to asso- 
ciate the Mombasa loan with the Suakin 
loan, and, by a sort of “ reduction on 
taking a quantity,” to agree that if the 
Home Government paid in one case, India 
might fairly be charged in the other case ; 

That Lord George Hamilton nevertheless pro- 
mised ‘full consideration » of the views of 
the Government of India—a promise whic 
was not fulfilled, as he gave notice of the 
authorising resolution in the House of 
Commons before the despatch | of the 
Government of India had left India. 


EN 
w) 


Kiv) 


Lorn Exem’s TELEGRAM. 


On May 12th Lord George Hamilton telegraphed 
to the Viceroy that an early decision 1m London was 
<í very desirable as to the cost of the troops pont to 
Suakin,” and requested the Government of India to 
send the substance of its views by telegram. In 
reply the Government of India telegraphed as 
follows, under date May 14th : l 

‘We are unanimously of opinion that Indian interests are 
not involved in present military operations in Egypt, 22 


respectfully protest against Tndian revenues being used to 


s 
ian coutinge 
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comme your attention specially our Financial Des- 
Bi s TRO 33, of 17th February, 1885, to Lord Kimberley. 
men seamen that some ordinary expenditure might be saved 
Be n an revenues by payment from other sources for troops 
r trom India {see Treasury Letter of 27th February, 
f X $9) cRy eiat of sight the fact that while troops are absent 
£ eee not ayailable for our needs. Our army is scarcely 
a isens tor our Own purposes, and in now complying with 
taperial requirements we undertake the risk of an emergency 
coming upon us while our army is reduced below the recognised 
pea If her Majesty's Government add to our responsi- 
bi e by calling upon India for native troops to serve at an 
ey aon like Suakin in the worst season in order to 
avoid risk of sending troops from England, we strongl 

3 ngland, y urge 
that they should not at the same time make India pay for 
mate troops while not available for Indian needs. When 

ritish troops are required for India, Indian revenues are 
charged with whole cost from date of embarkation to date of 
return, and India bears expense of raising and training troops 
sent annually to this country. In the present case it is not 
desired to make any charge for cost of raising and training 
troops which have been placed at disposal of her Majesty’s 
Government. Despatch follows.” 

“Arrer Furu Discussion”! 

Lord George Hamilton, as wo have seen, had pro- 
mised that the views of the Government of India 
should be “fully considered.” Yet on the day after 
the receipt of the Viceroy’s telegram he telegraphed 
in reply :— 

« After full discussion and consideration of your telegraphic 
summary, Council are of opinion that precedent of 1839 is 
applicable to cost of expedition to Suakin, and have resolved 
ascordingly.”” 

In reply to a further request that final decision 
should be postponed until the despatch had been 
received, Lord G. Hamilton replied that it was im- 
possible. On June 2nd, however—after the incon- 
yenient disclosures of the Italian Green-books—he 


changed his mind, and, although the authorising 


resolution had already been placed on the Order 
Book of the House of Commons, the debate was post- 
boned until after the receipt of the Government of 


£ 


Tndia’s despatch, dated June 2nd. 


Lorp ErcIx’s DESPATCH. 


This masterly document, which fills some ton pages 
of the White-book, does tho greatest credit to its 
authors, and has doubtless helped in no small degree 
to produce the present state of feeling in England— 
which, as we remark elsewhere, promises to prevent 
any future recurrence of the “melancholy meanness” 
now perpetrated. s te i 

The despatch opens with a résumé of tho proceedings 
which we have summarised above. Then follows a 
survey of the occasions upon which Indian troops 
havo been employed “outside Indian limits on duties 
not directly connected with tho interests of India,” 
the Government of India having “ consistently op- 
posed the appropriation of Indian revenues for these 
purposes.” There is a long quotation from Lord 
Ripon’s famous despatch of August 4th, 1882, which 
referred, inter alia, to the debate on the Abyssiman 
Expedition in 1867, and the Protests of Mr. Fawcett 
and Lord Salisbury (then Lord Cranborne). 


Inpra AND Eeypr. " 


_ in which large English and 
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i i i i he recent 
Jndia. This summary is so apposite to t , 
discussion that it may well be given here in full :— 


, Get h 

a at the interests of India were not involved to suc 

an O the maintenance of the established menisci 
of the Sultan, or of the Khedive, or of the people of ET Ph 
or of the foreign bondholders, as to justify, so far as t os 
interests only were concerned, a resort to arms, and, T OA 
sequence, the expenditure of large sums of money nie eee 
be borne by the Indian taxpaying community. The ee a 
ment of India considered that, so long as Egyptian po. 1cy mas 
regarded as a matter of Imperial concern, and they eal 
reqnired to lend temporarily, and conditionally oar e Aa 
being borne by the English Treasury, whatever Rat 
could, without detriment to Indian interests, be afforded to 
give effect to the policy of her Majesty’s Government, oon. 
sultation with them was unnecessary. But, if any part o. 
the expenditure thus involved was to be borne by Tndien 
revenues, they claimed to express their opinion free yy be ste 
any such charge was laid upón India, as they could scarcely 
conceive any subject upon which the Government of India, as 
representing the people of this country, could have a clearer 
or better claim to be heard. And, while recognising the 
security which has been provided by the legislature against 
any appropriation of the Indian revenues being made without 
a full consideration of Indian interests, they submitted ‘that 
before Parliament is called to deliberate on a question of this 
importance, it would be advisable that it should be placed in 
possession of the opinions of the Government of India, and 
should have an opportunity of learning any objections which that 
Government may entertain to Indian revenues being made to 
bear all the charges on account of an expedition carried on 
beyond the frontiers of her Majesty’s Indian possessions.’ 

**()) That the sole material interest which India possessed 
in Egypt was, that the transit of ships through the Suez 
Canal should be assured. The statistical information at the 
disposal of the Goyernment of India did not enable them 
accurately to apportion between England and India the extent 
to which either country was interested in the Suez Canal. It 
was, however, quite certain that the interest of England was 
far greater than that of India; for not only was all, or very 
nearly all, the shipping under the British flag passing through 
the Canal owned by her Majesty’s British subjects, but also 
England was at least as much interested as India in the 
British-Indian trade; whilst the remaining trade from Eng- 
land to the East, as well as the trade from foreign countries 
to British Colonies in the East, constituted a wholly British 
interest. While readily admitting that India was more 
interested in the Suez Canal than Ceylon, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Hong Kong, the Australian Colonies, Tasmania, or 
New Zealand, and, indeed, that the Indian interest in "the 
Canal was greater than that of all those Colonies taken 
together, the Government of India failed to understand on 
what principle of political equity India could be called upon 
to defray any part of the cost of the armed O in 
Egypt, unless the Australian and other colonies were called 
upon to pay their proportionate share. i 

(c) That the proposal was likely to exercise an injurious 
eect ppn he political. Connection between Baplaed orál 
. e Government o dia consi 
e Gice A a considered 


were involved, a 
might, nevertheless, be readily throw: 
payers, a stron 
procedure and 
ndia and England would be subject sevi 


action of England to be guide: i Q J 
view, the baneful effect of as ae 
as scarcely to require ind 
India could conceive 


s of the United Kingdom. The Government of 
ae T i that at no period of Indian history had the 
natives of India been more contented and more loyally disposed 
towards tbe rule of her Majesty the Queen Empress than 
then ; and that at no time had the satisfactory signs of moral - 
and material progress been more prominent. They therefore 
most earnestly deprecated the proposed measure as being 
calculated to check the current of that contentment, loyalty, 
and progress. They pointed out that the taxpaying com- 
munity of England is among the wealthiest, whilst that of 
India is among the poorest, in the world ; and that it could 
not, surely, be in consonance with justice or sound Imperial 
policy that the wealthy and dominant race should relieve 
itself of charges at the expense of the poor and subject race, 
if the smallest doubt could be thrown on the equity of such a 
proceeding.” 

THE Question or ‘*Savine Money.’ 


Then comes the ‘“‘ precedent” of 1885, which we 
have already summarised above. We may cite here 
the observations of the Government of India on the 
precious plea that as India pays the expenses of her 
troops when they are not borrowed she is fairly re- 
quired to pay those expenses when the troops are 
borrowed :— 

“Tn his letter of the 27th February, 1885, the Secretary to 
the Treasury remarked that, ‘as my lords understand the 
proposed arrangement, there is no desire, on the part of the 
Indian Government, to save money by means of the expedition.’ 
The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, in putting forward 
this plea, seemed to have overlooked what took place in the 
case of the Mutiny of 1857. As Lord Lawrence pointed out 
in his Minute of the 20th January, 1868 (quoted in paragraph 
5, Government of India Financial Despatch, No. 239, dated 
4th August, 1882): ‘All the troops and all the material which 
were sent from England to aid in putting down the Mutiny in 
1857 and 1858 were paid for out of Indian revenues. It was 
never urged that, because this measure afforded a temporary 
reliet to.the British exchequer, a portion of the ordinary cost 
of these troops should be paid by England. It is true that 
England had to raise more troops in the place of those supplied 
to India on that oceasion, but not at all to the extent of those 
which were sent out to this country.’ India also paid for the 
large depôts which were established in England at that time 
(some 19,000 strong), and which were maintained after the 
emergency had passed away. England, therefore, saved 
money by the supply of troops to India, although there can 
be no question that the Imperial interests of England were 
deeply and directly concerned in the suppression of the Mutiny, 


while, on the other hand, India is not interested in the present 
Operations in the Sudan.” 


“Tue ARRANGEMENT Now Proposep.” 


_ Passing on, the Gevernment of India calls atten- 
tion to what we have described above as ‘Lord 
Cross’s Legacy,” and to Lord George Hamilton’s 
admirable demolition of the “ stronger claim of the 
Treasury in the Mombasa case. “ We heartily re- 
cognise,” write Lord Elgin and his colleagues, ‘‘ the 
Support thus accorded to our Government, and weuld 
express our full concurrence in the views held by 
your lordship, more especially in regard to the 
absence of reciprocity in such arrangements.” But 
Lord G. Hamilton’s attitude on that occasion only 
made it more “‘ difficult to understand why the prin- 
ciples therein accepted, and for which we have beer 
is long contending, should now be at once departed 
pema Mie case of the Indian troops proceeding to 
ae in.” Then, after a very just complaint as to 
© manner in which its claims and arguments had 


been met, the G | x 
despatch as followe pagent of India concluded its 


a3 
e arrangement now proposed, we must, as we did in 
2 Strongly demur, ‘The operations now taking place 
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in the Sudan lie altogether outside the s 
sponsibilities. So far as we are acq 
and intentions of Her Majesty's Goy: 
from the ministerial statements in Parliament, the present 
expedition on the Nile was determined upon to repel a possible 
*advance of Dervish troops in the Nile valley or against Tokar 
and Suakin, and to act as a diversion for the help and for the 
relief of the Italians at Kassala. His Highness the Khedive 

according to the statement made by the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs on the 30th March in the House of 
Commons, informed the Sultan that the British and Egyptian 
Governments had agreed that the moment was opportune for 
endeavouring to bring back Dongola, which is part of a 
province formerly held by Egypt in the Sudan, under 
Egyptian administration. In order to strengthen Suakin, and 
to set free Egyptian troops for employment on the Nile, we 
have been asked to provide a garrison composed of troops 
from the native army in India. We cannot perceive any 
Indian interests, however remote, which are involved in 
carrying out the policy above described ; it cannot be alleged 
that the safety of the Suez Canal is involved; and the tax- 
payers of India, who have to bear the cost of the ordinary 
charges of the Indian troops proceeding to Suakin, will 
hardly comprehend the reasons for taxing them for troops 
which are not serving in India, in order to maintain order on 
the Egyptian frontier, to reconquer part of an Egyptian 
province, or to assist the Italian forces. The objections which 
we urged in 1885 against Indian revenues being burdened 
with any portion of the expenditure caused by the expedition 
to the Sudan, which was undertaken that year, apply with 
equal force to the present occasion ; and, as it would appear 
from the subsequent correspondence on the subject referred to 
in paragraphs 10-14 of this despatch, that our representations 
did appeal in a sensible degree to both Lord Kimberley and 
Lord Cross, we may be permitted to think that our views 
might also have influenced the resolution passed in Parliament 
in 1885 had the despatch containing them been laid before it in 
time for consideration. 

“We would point out that her Majesty’s Government add 
to our responsibilities by calling upon us to furnish Indian 
troops for service at an unhealthy station like Suakin, in the 
worst season of the year, in order to avoid the risk involved in 
sending troops for the purpose from England ; during the 
absence of those troops we have to govern India with an army 
smaller than our needs impose upon us, and we cannot too 
strongly urge therefore, that, whilst our responsibilities are 
thus increased, India should not at the same time be called 
upon to pay for troops not available for Indian needs. India 
has already borne the expense of raising and training irgone 
now placed at the disposal of her Majesty’s Government; ani 
we consider that this advantage, for which we do not propose 
to charge the Imperial Government, is the only concession 
which should be allowed at the expense of Indian revenues. 

“We have already adverted in this despatch to the Osan 
of the Government of India previously recorded, showing tha 
the imposition on Indian revenues of burdens for Berges cn 
which India is in no way interested would be an impo the 
course to adopt. We would add that, since the passing ot F 
Indian Councils Act of 1892, the annual Financial Statemen 
of the Governor-General in Council comes under disoun iae in 
the Legislative Council of the Governor-General; and, rom 
the discussions which have since taken place, it will be ees 
that the finances are watched and scrutinized, and t a 
utilisation for purposes which are viewed as ilegi AE 
unauthorised, is vigorously challenged. So far as we ar eae 
to judge from ordinary sources of information, pub! hi oh 
in this country is practically unanimous on this ques ast a 

“Tn these circumstances wo feel it our duty, in the interes x 
of the country of which the administration is entrusted ae 
to protest once more in the strongest terms against & Foe 
which burdens Indian revenues with expenditure connec as 
with services in which India has no interest; which is ne 
to India, because it applies, to the payment of Indian et 
lent to England, a different principle from that which Eng a 
imposes when English troops are lent to India; and Ka i. ate 
inexpedient, because it exposes our Government to atte es E 
which there is no adequate answer. We ask that the princip: a 
for which we have all along contended may be accepted At 
strictly applied, and that in accordance with those princ nee 
Indian revenues may be relieved of all expenditure conne 


he sphere of our re- 
uainted with the policy 
ernment, as they appear 
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with the Indian troops now proceeding to Suakin. We would 
therefore request that this despatch may now be laid before 
her Majesty’s Government, with a view to the decision already 
given in the present case being reconsidered, and we trust that 


your lordship will be pleased to accord to our representations 
your fullest support.’ 


Lord @. Hasruron’s REPLY. 


The following is the text of Lord G. Hamilton’s 
reply, dated June 30th :— 


. “My Lord,—I have received, and have carefully considered 
in Council, your Excellency’s telegrams of the 14th of May 
and Ist ot June, and your letter of the 2nd of June, No. 134, 
in which you deal with the incidence of the cost of the 
expedition to Suakin. 

“2. It is impossible to say that the decisions which have 
been arrived at on previous occasions with regard to the dis- 
tribution of charge for troops lent by India to Great Britain, 
or by Great Britain to India, are such that any very clear or 
definite doctrine can be drawn from them. But, speaking 
generally, it may be said that the following principles have 
latterly been recognised, and are in accordance with the spirit 
of justice and equity which should govern the relations 
between the two Governments. 

“3. In the first place,-it may be laid down that on al} 
occasions when the temporary loan of a military force is 
urgently required, either by Great Britain or by India, such 
assistance will be promptly given, so far as the ability, 
resources, and situation of either country at the time may 
permit. 

“4. In the next place, it would seem to be established that, 
if the object for which such assistance is required is one im 
which the Government supplying the troops has no special 
interest beyond that which must be common to all members of 
the Empire, the whole cost of the force, so long as it is 
required, including both ordinary and extraordinary charges, 
must be borne by the Government that needs its assistance. 

«5. In the third place, if the circumstances are such that 
the Government supplying the troops has a distinct and 
special interest in the matter at stake, then, although that 
interest may be less strong than that of the Government 
requiring assistance, the Government supplying the troops. 
should be content to bear, in one form or another, a portion 
of the burden which the operations involve. For instance, it 
might in this case recognise its interest in the matter by 
dispensing for a time with their services at home, while 
retaining them, as usual, in its pay. | 

«6. I believe that these principles will command a general 
assent. The difficulty lies in their application to each case as 
it arises; and I proceed to state the reasons which have led 
ber Majesty’s Government to decide, with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, that, while Great 
Britain bears the whole charge, ordinary and extraordinary, 
of the force recently sent from India to Mombasa, the extra- 
ordinary charges only of the Suakin force shall be recovered 
from the treasury chest. 

‘7, It is unnecessary, for the present purpose, to enter upon, 
a discussion of the objects of the military operations of which 
the Suakin Expedition forms a part, inasmuch as it has beew 
publicly stated on behalf of her Majesty’s Government, that 
among them is the maintenance and development of orderly 
and settled government in Egypt. A 

“8. The Government of India has no greater interest thar 
the maintenance of rapid and secure transit, in times of peace 
and of war alike, whether for commercial or for military puz- 
poses, between India and the United Kingdom. This is true 
of India in a senso in which it is true of no other great 
dependency of the British Empire ; „for it is upon Great 
Britain that India relies for the recruitment of the most im- 
portant (though not the most numerous) part of its civil and 
military establishments, for army reliefs, for Government 
stores of all kinds, and, in short, for a large and essential 
portion of the machinery of administration and defence. It. 
is, therefore, obvious that, apart from all considerations of 
trade, the preservation of free communication by the shortest 
route with a country on which she is so largely dependent, is 
to India a matter of vital importance. 3 

9, Tt is equally manifest that, for this purpose, the main- 
tenance in Egypt of a gba and orderly government, in 
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< ate as 
friendly relations with the British Empire, s an poe 
oniition; and that the measures now 1n PORES se 
Egyptian frontier must be regarded as an integral io oE ho 
policy entailed upon her Majesty’s Government by t ne r i 
situation of affsirs in that country. Assuming these oe ee 
ments to be incontrovertible as matters of , L cannot draw 


i t F; ateris 

l i from them any other conclusion than that In 2 material 

| -and special interest in supporting that policy, and in the suc- 
| 33 of the present operations. 

aio) for aye is not asked to 


“10 For this important object, then, Indi 


incur the smallest additional expenditure to impose the 


} . . 
H slightest extra taxation. The only sacrifice which she E 
44 asked to make for a cause in which she is so deeply concerned 
is to take the risk (such as it is) of dispens r a short time 
| with the servioes of about 2,500 troops out ot the army, 
H European and netive, numbering in all about 225,000, which 
i 


she keeps in her pay- 


“41. Lhave no wish to make light of this demand. Ib is 
Ree i e T: A ~ 

i perfectly true that the strength of the Indian army has been 

i 

2 


fred at what is no more than necessary to meet certain emer- 
zencies which may suddenly arise. akening of that 
artay, in however small a degree, by sending a portion of 1 
-out of the country, is in itself an undesirable step, not to bo 
assented to without good reason. But this is a risk which 
must be taken into acconnt by every Government whenever a 
military expedition has to be sent beyond its own frontiers ; it 
has indeed been frequently undertaken by the Government of 
India ; and any argument founded on this consideration, even 
if it had greater force than I can attach to it, can have little 
or no bearing on the question of the allotment of charges. 
Looking to the general condition of affairs in India and e 
-where, to the comparatively small size of the Suakin force, 
and to the fact that the purpose for which it is required is 
-striculy temporary, I say with confidence that the risk is one 
which, in the circumstances, India may not unreasonably be 
-asked to incur. 

“12. This, then, is the measure of India’s contribution 
towards the object in view. There is no question of her in- 
curring any pecuniary burden. The only cifect of the recent 
decision, £o far as she is concerned, is that 2,500 soldiers, who 
f would otherwise, by their presence in India, have been in- 

-creasing to some small eztent the security of her Majesty’s 

Indian possessions, will, instead, be actively engaged for a 
f few months in promoting Indian, as well as British, interests 
} by their presence elsewhere. 

«13. I desire to call your Excellency’s attention to the fact 
that I have throughout dwelt upon the temporary nature of 
“this assistance as an essential condition cf the arrangement to 
which I havo agreed. As you will perccive from the corres- 
ypondence which I enclose, this arrangement holds good only 
gi the 31st December, if the force should Łe required so long. 

Tí, on the other hand, the Indian troops remain longer at 

‘Suakin, undoubtedly the question of charging India with any 
portion of their expenses will again be most carefully con- 
sidered. And I may also observe that if the force were not, 
an t i p goul oro, the proposed distribntion of cost would 
w impossible ; for, if the period had been of indefinite 
length, or if the Indian establishment had been materially re- 
-duced, % would in either case have been necessary to raise a 

force to replace that which has been lent: and in that event 
$ tke situation would obviously be entirely changed. There is 
k » therefore, no fear that India will be permanently weakened by 
© |. Measures of this kind, or that she will ome to be regarded as 


4 : z 
p 2 source from which troops can be drawn, at small expense 
The precedent now 


for purposes wholly or mainly British. 
‘can only apply to loans of small bodies of troops, for 


, 


—— 


r, * 


<reai 


eRe nee 3 5 E 
ee Biter and for purposes in which India has a substan- 


loan of a small force for 2 definite object of common interest 
oe holly different matter. 

5 k m E Tisy has not failed to observe that, on the 
occasion of the recent despatch of a force to Mombasa, [ 
reprosented to the ‘Treasury that the preservation of order in 
that district was an object in which India had no special 
interest, and that it was accordingly right that the whole cost 
of the expeditionary force should be borne by the United 
Kingdom. To this representation the Treasury, as you will 
eather from the correspondence which I encloso, have agreed, 
This is sufficient to show that her Majesty’s Government have 
no wish whatever to depart from the principles which I have 
stated in the earlier part of this despatch. But, as regards 
the Suakin expedition, after careful consideration in Council, 
it appeared to me wholly impossible to maintain that India 
had not a special interest in the success of the Egyptian opera- 
tions. I came, therefore, with much reluctance, to the con- 
clusion that I was unable to support your Excellency’s view 
of which I was already fully aware. 

«16. In conclusion, I desire to refer to the opinion which 
you express, that your Government had not suficient oppor- 
tunity of stating its views before my decision was arrived at. 
I much regret that you should consider that you have any 
cause of complaint in this respect; but I cannot admit that 
any undue haste was used, or that I had not before me full 
materials for a decision. In my telegram of the 12th of May 
I had informed you that an early decision was very desirable, 
and that L wished to be put in possession of the substance of 
your views by telegraph. In reply I received your telegram 
of the 14th May, which must have been sent with the know- 
ledge that on its ipt the matter would probably be 
decided. I thiuk, therefore, that I was justified in assuming 
that it contained all that you considered material for 
enabling me to appreciate your view of the case. And as 
regards the correspondence of 1882, to which your refer, I 
may remind you that on that occasion the circumstances closely 
resembled those which now exist. Then, as now, the assis- 
tance of India was required to avert a danger which threatened 
the cause of order and good government in Egypt; and the 
distribution of cost which the Government of India then re- 
commended was identical with that on which her Majesty’s 
Government have decided in the present case. 

“17. It is a matter of much concern to me to find my- 
self, on a matter of this kind, unable to concur in your 
Excellency’s opinion. But, in view of the considerations 
which I have put before you, I am not without hope that 
your lordship’s Government may be disposed to admit the 
justice of the decision at which, after full deliberation, her 
Majesty’s Government have arrived.” 


“ ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS.” 


We discuss Lord G. Hamilton’s reply elsewhere. 
It only remains to add here that the present arrange- 
ment is to continue “until the end of the current 
calendar year,” and that the Treasury “ acknow- 
ledged with thanks” the decision of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 


IV.—OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


A CHORUS OF CONDEMNATION. 


It would be easy to fill the whole of the prosent 
number of “ Ispra” with extracts from the Press 
of the United Kingdom in condemnation of the 
policy adopted by Lord Salisbury’s Government in 
charging upon the reyenues of India the ordinary 
expenses of the Indian troops despatched to Suakin- 

It is impossible, however, to do more than quote 
from some of the leading journals on either side 
of politics. Nothing is more remarkable, or more 
full of promise for the future, then the vehemenc? — 
with which the leading organs of public opinion, — 
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without distinction of political party, have raised a 
chorus of condemnation of the policy of “ melan- 
choly meanness.” 

,We may add that three daily newspapers in 
particular have distinguished themselves by the 
zeal, the thoroughness, and the admirable per- 
sistence of their opposition to the Government's 
olicy—namely, the Limes, the Daily News, and the 
‘Manchester Guardian. Day after day, and week 
after week, these journals have kept the subject 
prominently before their readers since the proposal 
to lay a charge upon India was first hinted at. 


Prnny-Wise, Pounn-Foortsn.—TZimes. 


« We deeply regret that the Imperial Government have 
thought fit to overrule the energetic protest of the Viceroy 
and his Council against the decision to make the Indian Ex- 
chequer liable for the ordinary pay and maintenance of the 
Suakin contingent. The Treasury, of course, has insisted on 
this measure in the discharge of its primary duty of securing 
every penny for the Exchequer at home. Against the dis- 
charge of that duty there is not a word to be said, except that 
the able officials of that Department appear sometimes to have 
never heard of Carlyle’s warning that cash payment is not the 
only nexus between man and man, and do not always bear in 
mind the proverb that penny-wise is pound-foolish. . . . 
India is willing to give help in moderation, but, apart from 
the question of finance, frequent withdrawals from an Indian 
army, the strength of which is professedly limited to the strict 
requirements of India herself, and are uot expedient. It is 
easy to dismiss the withdrawal of 2,500 men as a trifle, but the 
War Office would not consider the demand for that number as 
trivial. Lord George Hamilton declines to see any resem- 
blance between the case of Indian troops lent for Imperial 
purposes and that of British troops lent for Indian purposes, 
as if it was only in the former case that a connection of 
interest established an obligation. But, surely, of all our 
Imperial interests there are few greater than the maintenance 
of our dominion in India.’’ 

A Lawn Aprorocy.—Standard. 


The Standard—the official organ of the Goyernment—lamely 
apologised for the resolution as follows :—‘‘ We are confident 
that, when the heat and tumult. which have been raised over 
the question have subsided, the issue will stand revealed in 
truer and less exaggerated proportions. As the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer justly pointed out, the military force which has 
been sent to Suakin is limited, and the time is limited, and, 
that being so, no Constitutional wrong can be hela to hinge on 
a case of such narrow scope and application. It is easy for 
critics who are not disposed to question India’s interest 17 
Egypt to raise the cry that Egypt and the Canal were in no 
danger when the Expedition was entered upon. This is 
emphatically one of those points that must be left to the 
discretion of the Government of the day, who are in possession 
of all the facts, secret and open, connected with so delicate a 
question as our tenure of Egypt, and who cannot reasonably 
be expected to make a clean breast of each and overy argument 
for their action.’’—(July 7th.) 

“Tre LANGUAGE OF AN Attorney.’?—Daily News. 

“The Secretary of State for India had to meet as strong & 
Case as was ever raised in Parliament or out of it on behalf of 
the great dependency which he officially represents. is 
wisest course would have been to recognise that the weight of 
argument was against him, and to withdraw with heaton 
grace he could assume from a position he should never Dav e 
taken up. But as he had determined to stand by his despate 
of the 30th of June, on which we have commented already, he 

to deal exhaustively with the whole 
o and statesmanlike spirit. What he 
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a 66 PR. 
Tue “Experts” Over-Roren.—Manchester Guardisn. 


“The opposition to the proposal to charge India with the 
payi and allowances of the Indian troops at Suakin will be 
aE ened by a piece of information which Mr. Curzon gave- 

e ] ouse of Commons yesterday [July 3rd]. Out of cleven 
menbers of the Indian Council in London who voted on the 
proposal, seven were in its favour and four against it. Thus. 
in London there was a majority of only three in its favour, 
wile at Calcutta it was unanimously condemned by the- 
Yiceroy’s Council. We are often told that on questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the people of India paramount importance- 
should be attached to the opinions of experts in Indian Govern- 
ment. i Here is 2 matter in which, it is well understood, a 
false step may gravely weaken the attachment of the natives. 
ot India to the present form of Goverment, and this is the 
matter on which Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet proposes to over- 
rule the judgment of a considerable aggregate majority of the- 
TA eae authorities officially consulted at Calcutta and im. 
London. 


“Tne Herent or Ixporicy.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


_ “What does the Government say in reply? Simply that iè- 
is so vastly to the interests of India that we should keep contro! 
ot the Suez Canal, the short route by which our ships and rein-- 
forcements would reach her rapidly in time of need, that she- 
should be glad to lend us her kelp in consolidating our position 
in Egypt. That is all. At once half a dozen retorts to this- 
argument spring to mind. It would be for our advantage, as- 
an Empire, that India should be well and promptly defended 
against any attack upon her borders. Yet we should not fai} 
to charge her every penny for our help all thesame. Again, 
it is to the obvious advantage of our Australian colonies and 
our far eastern colonies and dependencies, that the Suez. 
Canal should be open to us in time of war, yet we do not ask 
Awstralia or the rich merchants of Singapore and Shanghai to- 
contribute to our expedition to smash the Mahdi. Lastly, 
there is the very simple, but, to our thinking, conclnsive 
argument, that the sum at stake is a mere bagatelle, that India 
is a very poor country, that Great Britain is a very rich one, 
and that therefore it is the height of impolicy for the Govern- 
ment in such a matter to offend the universal public opinion im 
India, to say nothing of a very weighty and general sentiment 
in this country.” 
t Nor worth Wuire.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

«Was it worth while, for the sake of this paltry sam, te- 
override the protest of the Viceroy and his Council, and to- 
create feelings of injury and irritation in India? We cannot - 
think so, and what is more we cannot believe that the English 
public thinks so either. We feel sure that they would have- 
welcomed a Ministerial decision to deal generonsly with» 
our great, but none too prosperous, Eastern dependency ;. 
and the adoption of the opposite course, for so inadequate 2. 
pecuniary advantage, is just one of those pieces of mysteriously” 
‘high statesmanship > which the country either fails to unier~ 
stand or assuredly shows no disposition to appreciate. 


CANNOT BE SERIOUSLY ArcuEp.—Speaker. 


‘There has probably never been i parallel ease before in the: 
whole history of the House of Commons. The collapse of the- 


—— 
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i i al of the Education Bill, unique. 
eis Pa in sorer need es the baring of 

‘r friends. Lord George Hamilton is a broken reed. 
SE ne co Ta a 
gat down, they were hopeless. He ight it ever 

i icks Pasha. He might as well have as 

BoE Robin, He made what he apparently cee 
to be an attack upon Mr. Morley, who was not in ee 
till 1883, and not in office till 1836. The real obicets cee 
aspersions were the Duke of Devonshire, who will not. a 
twopence, and Mr. Chamberlain, who will not scree ae 
incident as long as he lives. Lord George believes, ons ee i 
to believe, that we confer an immense favour lta BAD 
inyading the Sudan. That is not the opinion of a single A re 
Indian, nor of ore member of the Indian Cee en a 
cannot be seriously argued, except on the hypot os hoa 
Imperial interest must always be an Indian goat u To 
Georgo himself discarded that view when he zig: vanes a 
that the whole cost of the Indian contingent at Mombasa 
should be borne by the Treasury.” 


defence was, he 
Yet never did a Ministry s' 


“Tye Curse or Mapness.”’—Saturday Review. 


(fas the curse of madness literally descended upon the 
Government? The thought is treason. But how account 
otherwise for conduct which, after repeated warnings from the 
unanimous Press of the party, and no indistinct menaces from 
staunch supporters, drives twenty-three Unionists into the 
Opposition Lobby for the sake of £35,000? It is the pat phrase 
of the thick-and-thin Government-man that it is only the 
young and inexperienced members returned at the last election 
who, in their ignorance, turn against their political pastors 
and masters. A glance at the division-list of Monday will 
dispel this illusion. With the exception of Mr. Bhownaggree, 
whose vote is entitled to special weight, Mr. Fison, and Mr. 
Moon—we do not include Sir Lewis M'‘Iver, because he sat in 
the short Parliament elected in 1895—none of the protestants 
are new members. Sir Andrew Scoble, it is irue, was only 
returned in 1892; but he has filled the high office of Legal 
_ Member of the Governor-General of India’s Council, and his 
vote, like Mr. Bhownaggree’s, has a special value derived 
from personal experience. All the other Unionists who voted 
with Mr. Morley are men of mature political judgment, and 
most of them are ordinarily loyal friends of the Government. 
. . - - No: the theory that the critics of the Government are 
merely the raw boys who floated in at the last election will 
not do. There is hardly a name in the list of twenty-three 
that will not carry weight with some section of the public. In 
fact,-it is a very remarkable protest, made by some of the 
ablest members of the Unionist party.” 


A ‘Cuexseparina Portcy.’’—S¢. James's Gazette. 


Commenting on July 17th on the vote in the House of Lords, 
the St. James's Gazette wrote in an article headed “A Lost 
Opportunity ” :—“ The arguments of the supporters of the 
resolution yield a plentiful crop of reasons for the view that 
the policy of the Government, in extorting this payment from 
India, is indefensible. The contention that India is so vitally 
eee ge lkoying the mule of the Khalifa, that she may 

n Wi ustice 
E E Boat. se o pay for troops she lends us for 


ie ‘Treasury. India is, of course, affected i 
r OR R which is (uo se, affected by the safety of 
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prove unequal to the task, by ourselves 


“‘Tue REVOLT or Tue Bersa Cowscrence.”’ —Scotsman. 
| “‘Tho British public are beginning to reali 
ap g treated India somewhat Bueeneroudy jaa 

with these military expeditions, and that, on ] it 


is India’s interest to help in keeping open and secure the 
road to India, charges have been thrown upon the Indian 
Exchequer which this country ought in fairness to have borne, 
This is no new thing. It is as old as our possession of an 
Empire in the East. The new thing is the revolt of the British 
conscience againat forcing India to pay for enterprises in thé 
undertaking of which its Government and people have not 
only no voice, but a very slight or altogether questionable 
interest. It is a remarkable fact that in all the cases referred 
to as precedents for the present charge the British Viceroy and 
his British Councillors have been unanimous and earnest in 
their opposition to the demands made upon them by the Home 
Government, and that British public opinion in India, as well 
as native opinion, has been very strong on the same side. It 
is sometimes said that there is no such thing as native public 
opinion in India, and the statement may be true as regards the 
great mass of the population. But there is now a large and 
continually increasing body of educated natives who read 
newspapers and discuss politics and criticise the conduct of 
their British rulers and the treatment of India by the British 
Government.”’ 


tt MAKING THE Spectators Hown.’’—JVestininster Gazette. 


“The point of principle, then, seems to be on the side of 
India, which has every reason to resist a most dangerous 
precedent. Other Governments, it is true, have strained the 
point against her, but they have always done it with an un- 
comfortable conscience, and, when pressed, have vowed that it 
should be positively the last time. But if the British case were 
as strong as it is weak, we should still say that the thing ought 
only to be done after the gravest deliberation. |... Faced 
with the fact that the Viceroy’s Council in India is unanimously 
against us, we proceed to justify ourselves by the same kind of 
casuistry as, say, the partisans of Cambridge employ to justify 
the wides and no-balls which saved the follow-on last Friday. 
The analogy is really not a bad one. A Government, like a 
cricket team, cannot afford to do things which make the 
spectaters howl. And, seriously, is it not time that we closed 
the subscription list for the limited liability expedition and 
paid up the deficit like men?” 


Limits of space prevent us from quoting further. 
But we may add that leading articles condemn- 
ing the Government’s policy have also appeared 
in the following journals :— 


Birmingham Daily Post, Pall Mall Gazette, National .. ° 


Observer, Observer, Guardian, Daily Graphic, Star, 
Letcester Daily Post, Glasgow Herald, Bradford Observer, 
Western Mercury, Eastern Morning News, African Review, 
Nottingham Daily Espress, Grimsby News, Court 
Circular, Midland Counties Express, Yorkshire Herald, 
Glasgow Daily Record, Manchester Evening News, 
Aberdeen Free Press, Edinburgh Evening Dispatch, 
Newcastle Daily Leader, North British Daily Mail, 
n orthern Daily Telegraph, Bury Times, Leeds Mercury, 
Bristol Mercury, Manchester Courier, Glasgow Evening 
Times, Oldham Chronicle, Liverpool Daily Post, Eastern 
Daily Press, Western Press (Bristol), Sheffield Inde- 


pendent, Western Mail (Cardiff), South Wales Daily 
News, and many others, 
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Tho Budget In spite of all requests and remon- 

andthe Queen’s strances, the “‘ strongest Government 

Speech: of modern times” limited the debate 
on the Indian Budget to a single day, and that the 
last day but one of the Session. Wo discuss else- 
where the leading features of the debate, and it is 
not necessary to recall here the criticisms on the 
Financial Statement which have already appeared in 
our columns. Lord George Hamilton, reversing 
made his statement before the 
His admitted purpose was 
to curtail discussion on the amendments, which he 
described as ‘purely academic in character.” He 
made no reference to the charge for the Indian force 
at Suakin, but the frequent passages in which both 
he and Sir Henry Fowler dwelt upon the wisdom 
and authority of the Government of India supplied a 
rather ironical commentary upon that ‘í masterpiece 
of melancholy meanness.” In this connexion, it is 
interesting to note that the Queen’s Speech on the 
prorogation of Parliament supplied a revised theory 
of the Sudan expedition, which, however, contained 
no mention of Indian interests :— 

« The hostile movements of the Dervish forces in Egypt 


along the Valley of the Nile, and against the positions pan k 
occupation of Italy to the east of that river, convinced me TiS 


the usual procedure, 
Speaker left the chair. 


1Seo pp. 97, 98 ee” 134, 135; 


etc., ete. 4 


g- 


141-144; 167, 168, 
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it had become necessary for the Egyptian Government to take 
steps for arresting their advance. 

“By my advice, therefore, and under my sanction, an 
expedition has been undertaken for the purpose of restoring to i 
the Government of the Khedive, as far as Dongola, the territory 
which was lost to Egypt ten years ago. The operations are 
still proceeding, but, by a short and brilliant action at Ferkeh, 

a considerable proportion of the territory indicated has already 
been recovered.” 

In a later paragraph, however, the Queen’s Speech 
referred to India as follows :— 

‘The peaceful delimitation of the North-Western frontier 
has proceeded, and further agreements haye been made with 
the Shah of Persia and the Amir of Afghanistan, fixing their 
territorial limits. Friendly relations have been maintained 
with tho tribes on the road to Chitral and the relief of the 
t country has been effected without difficulty, 


garrisons in tha 
of tribesmen in the neighbour- 


and with the cordial co-operation 
hood.”’ 

Peaceful” in this context is rather good. The _ 
last sentence should be contrasted with Lord 
Hamilton’s speech of August 13th on the India 
Budget, and compared with his speoch of February 
17th, on Sir W. Wedderburn’s amendment to the 
Address. On August 138th Lord @. Hamilton 
said :— ý 

«I am glad to say tho relations between our officers and 
troops and the tribes are steadily improving’? 

But on Februery 17th he had said :— 

‘There has been a difference between the Indian Govern- 
ment and tho tribes as regards the Proclamation, but only in 
one sense. The heads of the tribes petitioned the Politioal 
Oficer asking to be incorporated in tish territory. 
¢ eee ps f "i ý 
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They said they had felt such 


(Laughter and cheers.) D 


advantage ană security from the presence of the troops 

ete. t 

This confusion of tongues is interesting, but zapen 
embarrassing. In February the only difficulty pi 
tho tribes on the road to Chitral arises from their 

= excessive friendliness towards us. Nevertheless, on 

E ‘August 13th we are told that our relations with 
them are “steadily improving.” On the following 
day we learn that “friendly relations have been 
maintained.” Perhaps what Lord George Hamilton 
means is that the tribes are gradually gotting over 
their annoyance at the refusal of their request for 


incorporation in British territory. 


Ir may be doubted whether compli- 
ments and congratulations across the 
Table have ever before reached the 
sublime, or ridiculous, height attained by Sir Henry 
Fowler in the Budget debate. Hoe and Lord George 
Hamilton, it would seem, have formed a Mutual 
Admiration Society. We cull at random a few 
specimens of Sir H Fowler’s flowers of oratory :— 


“ He had to congratulate the noble lord on the satisfactory 
statement he had made to the House.”’ 

‘He would not say that he entertained any feeling of envy 
towards him . . . . butat all events he could not help looking 
wifi some feeling of jealous pleasure at the statement the noble 

_ lord had been able to make.” 

a “He had always maintained, as the noble lord had done on 
that occasion, that the true secret of our financial difficulties in 
India was the difficulty of exchange.” 

“He had been much gratified to hear that the frontier diffi- 
culties were coming to an end.” 

“The subject in which he took the greatest interest when 
Le was in office was that of the extension of railways in India, 
and he was very pleased to note the advance which the noble 
lord had made in this work during the present year.” 

“He hoped the noble lord would continue to pursue this 
policy, and in doing so he would confer a great boon on the 
People of India.” 


And so forth, and so on. Can we wonder that, at 
the end of it all, the noble lord was able to say that 
“the general discussion had been so friendly that 
he had very little to answer”? Yet Lord George 
Hamilton had positively reversed Sir Henry Fowler’s 
Policy in the two important matters of Chitral and 
the cotton duties! On the latter subject, indeed 
Sir H. Fowler did Venture to say a few words, But 
he defended himself so mildly, and criticised his 
Successor so slightly, that Lord G. Hamilton did not 
deem the speech worthy of a reply. 

astounding thing is that Sir H. Fowle 
showed, is substantially in agreement 


Mutual 
Admiration. 


» 


With the con- 


As f i 
oues comparisons of taxation in eN rae 
gland, and in Madras and Mysore, they haye been 
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exploded so often that they can no longer attract 


serious notice. 


One of the many important subjects“ 
Executive which were brought forward in the 
Functions. debate on the Indian Budget is the 
union of judicial and executive functions in the 
same officer in India. The Indian National Con- 
gress from the time of its foundation has not ceased 
to call attention to this indefensible combination of 
duties, and the dangers which are inseparable from 
it. The subject has, as our readers are aware, been 
conspicuous for a long time in our columns, and in 
July last we announced that an important Memoria] 
would shortly be presented to the Secretary of State 
praying for the separation of the duties of judge 
from the duties of public prosecutor. The presenta- 
tion of the Memorial has, we regret to say, been 
unavoidably postponed for the moment on account 
of delay in the transit of some important documents 
from India. The matter is, however, engaging the 
active attention of the British Committee, and the 
Memorial will, at the first convenient opportunity, 
be laid before Lord George Hamilton by a repre- 
sentative deputation of jurists, members of Parlia- 
ment, and others interested in the question. It is 
worth noting that Lord George Hamilton, in his 
brief reply on the Budget debate, described the 
question as “complicated but important,” and added 
that :— : 

“ The Indian Government were giving great attention to it. 
The change urged would involved great expenditure, but 
gradually the Indian Government were working in that direc- 
tion.” 

This is a not unsatisfactory statement, if we except 
the inevitable reference to expenditure. Lord G. 
Hamilton knows perfectly well that, according to Mr. 
Romesh Chunder Dutt and other experts who have 
examined the question, the desired change could be 
brought about without any considerable expense. 
That is the view of authorities like Sir Richard Garth 
and Mr. Manomohan Ghose. Mr. Ghose has devoted 
himself with exemplary vigour to advocacy of the 
reform, and his two recent and exceedingly valu- 
able pamphlets on the subject are discussed by Mr, 
Dacosta on another page. We may add that copies 
of the. Memorandum on judicial and executive func- 
tions which was circulated by the British Committee 
last spring, were again distributed to members of the 
House of Commons in anticipation of the recent 
Budget debate. It is to be regretted that Sir W. 
Wedderburn was precluded by the forms of the 
House from speaking on the subject. Having moved 
an amendment himself, he had spoken on the main 
question, and was debarred from speaking again 


Until the motion to go into Committee had been 
agreed to, 


Judicial and 
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moia Ix this connexion, we may express the 
of the hope that Lord George Hamilton has 
Englishman. geen, or will see, an article printed in 
the Englishman of July 28th under the title, “ Mr. 
Ghose and the Magistracy.” 
only professes to be, but is, the chief exponent in 
India of the opinions and prejudices of tho Civil 
Service, and the noteworthy feature of its article, 
which purports to be a review of Mr. Ghose’s pamph- 
lets, is that it frankly acknowledges tho “ prestige” 
argument—as opposed to the “ great expenditure” 
argument—to be the basis of the opposition to 
reform. The Englishman refers in terms of scornful 
amusement to Mr. Ghose’s remarks upon the “ pres- 
tige ” argument, as being put forward chiefly in 
confidential communications :— 


«Mr. Ghose is quite shocked at this illustration of official 
secretiveness, which he seems to base upon the fact that during 
the debate on the well-known Maimansingh case in the House 
of Lords in 1893 Lord Kimbérley, the then Secretary of State 
for India, took occasion to contradict a statement to that effect, 
which had been made by Sir Richard Garth, and to decline to 
admit in any way that the union of the two powers was main- 
tained in India for any such purpose. We had given Mr. 
Ghose credit for being too old a bird to be caught with such 
chaff. To the man in the street Secretaries of State for India 
are objects more of sorrow than of anger. Their knowledge of 
the country and its requirements is so infinitesimal that it is 
impossible to take them seriously; and we must do them the 
justice to say that it is only the young and more rash among 
them who, like the present occupant of the office, demand to 
be accepted as authorities on Indian topics. There is a 
lamentable partiality for platitudes, which seems to be a heredi- 
tary attribute of the Secretary of State for India; and we must 
confess it is with some surprise that we find Mr. Ghose attach- 
ing such profound importance to these well-sounding periods 
of Lord Kimberley’s. Nor do we understand how Mr. Ghose 
should have persuaded himself that this question of prestige 
has been sedulously kept in the background. It is far from 
being a skeleton in the official cupboard.” 


Tho Englishman proceeds to refer to the opinions of 
Lord Ulick Browne, Mr. Henry Bell, and Sir James 
Westland, and to declare in so many words that tho 
“prestige” argument is “the great argument in 
favour of the retention of the present system.” As 
for the doctrine that one and the same officer ought 
not to be both thief-catcher and magistrate, public 
prosecutor and Judge, superintendent ot police and 
Judge in appeal, the Englishman dismisses it as “the 
hidebouad and narrow notion ” of lawyers. Tn other 
words, the contention put forward at tho instance of 
the India Office by Lord Kimberley in the House of 
Lords, and by Lord George Hamilton in the House 
of Commons, is, according tothe Englishman, so much 
nonsense put into the mouths of Secretaries of Stato 
for the express purpose of misleading Parliament. 
Whother this remarkablo article in the Enylishinan 
has boen written or inspired by Six James Westland 
himself, we do not know. But it is a significant and 
valuable proof of the proposition, consistently urged 
% 


. 4, 
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The Englishman not ` 
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Rin separation, that. th 2, alleged 
: is a mere pretoxt; and that 
the real objection to reform lies in the determination 
of District Magistrates to keep themselves invested 
with despotic powers. The candour of the English- 
man tends to clear the air. It shows precisely the 
point against which our attack must be directed, 
and if ought to put Lord George Hamilton on his 
guard against the departmental reports which, in 
due course, he will receive from India. Having the 
Englishnan’s article before him, he can no longer 
treat seriously the bogey of expenditure. On the 
contrary, it becomes a question for him how far it is 
consistent with his dignity to allow dust to be thrown 
in his eyes by the Indian Civil Service. Sir Charles 
Elliott doos not disguise the fact that his views are 
entirely in accordancs with the views of Sir James 
Westland, and the opinion of Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
is known to be the same. 


Exchange Tue charge for Exchange Compensa- 
Compensation tion Allowance seems to have become 

Allowance. an established burden of Rx. 1,000,000 
to Rx. 1,500,000 upon the sorely taxed people of 
India. Since the allowance was first made in 1898 
a bonus of over three crores of rupees has been 
added to the handsome salaries of indian Civil 
Servants, with a further prospective donation of 
nearly a crore and a quarter for the current financial 
yoar. Now we have never objected to reasonablo 
compensation in cases of proved hardship. What 
we have all along protested against, and what we 
shall continue to protest against, is the unjust and 
indiscriminate award of this exchange compensation. 
It may be right and proper, and in the interests of 
good government, that a civil servant who came out 
to India twenty years ago, when the rupes was 
nearly at par, should be compensated by Government 
for the fell in exchange which has nearly halved his 
salary. But it is wholly unjust and inexpedient to 
treat in the same way the officer who joined the 
Service a few years ago, when exchange was already 
below 1s. 6d., and when its probable furthor fall was 4 
a matter so notorious that no reasonable man in 
entering the Indian Civil Service could fail to have 
appreciated the risk and to have counted the cost. 
It is eminently desirablo that Government should 
treat its servants woll. It is quite unnecessary thas 
the salaries of all Government servants should be 
increased. promiscuously, because the salaries of some 
have suffered an unlooked-for reduction through the 


1 


accidents of international finance, 


A WELL-INFORMED correspondent in 
Lucknow hes furnished us with some 
remarkable figures ia relation to this 
question, which throw considerable light on the « 


Facts and 
Figures. 
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hollow plea of financial distress among the ruling 
casto in India. Is it necessary to remind our renders 
that these very words, “financial distress,’ were 
frequently on the lips of the advocates of exchange 
compensation when it was first granted? Taking 
the salaries of the civilians in the North-West 
Provinces and Oudh of two to twenty-two years 
standing, our correspondent shows that officers up to 
fifteen or sixteen years’ service so far from losing 
anything by the depreciation in exchange gain 
enormously. ‘The reason is that men are beginning 
to retire from the service as soon as they can, which 
naturally quickens promotion with increased pay for 
junior men. He pertinently adds: “ Tf compensation 
allowance is to be given at all it surely should be 
given to men who have lost by the fall in exchange 
rather than to those who have gained so greatly.” 
Thus the average monthly salary in rupees of 
civilians from two to seven years standing has 
gradually risen from Rs.581 in 1875 to Rs.852 in 
1895; while the average yearly salary in sterling, 
despite the heavy fall in exchange and without com- 
pensation, has fallen. only from £639 in 1875 to 
£564 in 1895. For officers of eight to twelve years’ 
standing the figures are: 1875, Rs.959 per mensem, 
or £945 per annum; 1895, Rs. 1,302 per mensem, or 
£868 per annum. For officers of thirteen to seven- 
teen years’ standing the average salary was in 1875 
Rs.1,121 per mensem, or £1,233 per annum; and in 
1895, Rs.1,818 per mensem, or £1,201 per annum. 
Now, when it is borne in mind that in any case 
a large portion of an officer’s salary must be spent 
in India, the enormous increase in the average rupee 
salaries of civilians from two to seventeen years 
standing, coupled with the very small decline which, 
owing to this increase, is shown in their yearly 
salaries converted into pounds sterling, bears striking 
testimony to the hasty and inequitable manner in 
which compensation hag been granted. On the 
other hand, the salaries of officers from eighteen to 


"twenty-two years standing, where the quickening of 
‘promotion ceases to operate, 


have been seriously 
While their average 


€ y ctically the same, its 
sterling equivalent has fallen from £2,404 in 187 5 to 


£1,374 in 1895. Hero, then ix 
: 2 was a | 
for fair compensation, f 4 a legitimate field 


affected by the fall in exchange. 


— 


Compensation Bur this so-called compensation in the 
an increase case of officers -from 2 to 17 years’ 
standing is, under the circumstances, 


_ pounds sterling, half at aD eo eae, them into 


© of exchange for the 
ate granted by way 
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of compensation, we arrive at the following startling 


results :— 
Increage of 


Officers. 1875. 1895. Average 

Salary: 

From 2 to 7 years’ standing £639 £793 £154 
» 8tol2 ,, » £945 £1,212 £267 

„ 13 to17 ,, » £1,233 £1,688 £455 


It is only when we look into the salaries of officers 
from 18 to 22 years’ standing that we find, in spite 
of compensation, a serious fall in value, the average 
incomes of these civilians having fallen from £2,404 
to £1,841. It may be well to mention that the 
figures have been compiled from the Civil List for 
January in each year (men on furlough and serving 
under other Governments being omitted). In January 
there are fewer men on furlough than at any other 
time of the year; while for at least six months in 
the year the junior men are as a body drawing much 
higher pay than that upon which the foregoing 
calculations have been based. Surely facts such ag 
these justify the continuing resentment of the Indian 
public at the unjust way in which exchange com- 
pensation has been awarded to the Indian Civil 
Service. 


An Anglo-Indian correspondent 
writes :—‘‘ General Sir Henry Have- 
lock-Allan, in the course of his rattling 
speech on the Indian Budget night, started a fine 
‘old hare ’—the paucity of British officers with the 
native regiments of the Indian armies. He made 
his run gallantly, and one cannot attempt here to 
follow him over his cross-country course; but, rash’ , 
though it may seem, it will do no harm to try.to | 
break or divert the scent. The Gener 1 admitted’ > 
that when on active service several extra British 
officers are usually added to the fixed number of 
eight to the regiment, and, as will be seen from Lord 
George Hamilton’s answer to Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
question, earlier in the evening, as to the sanitary 
condition of the Indian contingent now at Suakin 
and Tokar, there are in those places seventy European 
officers—nearly double the number which would 
normally belong to five native Indian regiments. 
I am quite aware that this is not a full answer to 
the gallant member's contention; but I cannot 
follow that up here. What is necessary to be pointed 
out— for it is constantly disregarded by those wko 
raise this perennial contention—is that all mention 
Was omitted by Sir Henry of the native Indian 
commissioned officers, the subedars and jemadars (an- 
Swering to our majors and captains), some twelve to 
sixteen of whom always form part of each Indian 
regiment. Mention of this fact puts a very different 
complexion on the present organisation of the native 
Indian armies. Though this explanation may not 
Serve to satisfy the critics of the system—which has 


4 


British Officers 
with Indian 
Regiments. 
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now subsisted for nearly thirty years—that organi 

tion was the result of long and anxious one 
by competent military authorities, whose jud R 
js entitled to at least as much weight as that ieee 


British officer, h = 

eS orioa i ie at ar EE EE ten British officers between the native regiments 
instance, the present writ z rapes heating ae eae gage Ea Pomo a heal had . f 
Napier of Magdala vindicate this regimental organi- incident in a NA ie Tienes i as T Pa $ 
ani etl ma least so on the ground of his well- remember, the Intelligence Department or the poli- = 

tried confidence in the modern order of native com- tical officers concerned were chiefly at fault. Though i 
missioned officers. ‘Robert Napier of the Engineers, present at the court-martial held on two of the sur- i 
who, though a man of few words, was a thoughtful viving regimental officers, I do not recall that He 
statesman as well as a soldier, had full experience of much, if any, stress Has. laid on that particular 

the old order in the Sepoy regiments, and he assisted defect in organisation.” 

at every step in the modern reorganisation of the 


regrets more than does ‘Our Only General’ himself. 
One word as to Sir H. Havelock-Allan’s illustration 
drawn from the catastrophe at Maiwand. It may be 


261 | 
i 
the fact (though I doubt it) that ‘thore were only | 


Indian native armies since the break-up of the old Ir would appear that Mr. H. Seton i 
system at the great revolt. At that time the regular « Flotsam.” Merriman gave the title “ Flotsam” to S 
establishment of the two-battalion regiments com- his book (Longmans & Co.) either under | 


prised some forty-five British officers, and we know, 4% misapprehension as to the exact meaning of the 
too well, how signally that system broke down under term, or with a wholly wrong valuation of the 
the strain of disaffection and mutiny. So that the character of his hero. Jetsam would be more appro- 
chronic cry for increase of British officers with priate. Harry Wylam is a ponderous individual who 
Indian Sepoy regiments is not quite so forcible as spends most of his existence in sinking, and ends with 


one might suppose whilst listening to General Have- the rest of the characters in a picturesque confusion i 
lock-Allan’s speech the other night. aptly typified by the vignette on the title-page of i 
the book. The story is overweighted, too, by morals. t 

The History “Tire subject is one full of historical, The Duchess propounded to Alico the valuable A 


of the and, in the proper sense, political in- theory that everything has a moral, and emphasized i j 
Question. terest —to say nothing of financial ber opinion with unpleasant persistency. Mr. Merri- 
man does the emphasizing, although he does not 
avow his principle so unblushingly as the Duchess 
did. We are not allowed to find out for ourselves 
what the bearing upon our lives of the history Hja 
written for our instruction may be. We have 
special warnings on almost every page, which guide 


considerations which must be taken into account. 
As to the history of the question, I have 
heard Lord Napier of Magdala say that the 
a above-named large proportion of British officers 
assigned to the Indian armies was forced on by per- 
emptory orders from the War Office or the Horse F 
Guards in the early part of the present century, and OUT feet into the way of that peace which results 
in defiance of strong remonstrances on the part of from the sleep of weariness. For surely a novel, 


the Indian Government of that day. Whether the even if it be written “ with a purpose,” ought to be 
x so written as if its author presumed it was to be 


remorseless, horse-leech craving for patronage and 

promotion had much to do with these ancient ‘orders read by an educated public. And aa. educated 
from home,’ it would be too curious to enquire now. public is apt to resent having instruction forced 
As partly dealing with the history of this semi- down its throat according to fixed doses. Provide > 
technical question of organisation one may usefully the material, if you will, and let the patients mix 
refer to a recent leader in the Times of India (Sum- and measure their medicines: they may kill, but 
mary, June 12th). The writer is too well informed they will give more pleasure in the killing. I no 
to ‘ignore the subedars and jemadars of our Indian 18 any information for the bese Ma mankind con- 
Army.’ He says frankly and justly: ‘They are an tained in a novel, ae will prefer to discover it 
admirable body of men, loyal to the Government they in its own way, an Sate a morals. ae 
serve, devoted to their regiments and to their duty, superfluity of ae i oa ingly vitae down the 
brave and zealous. But they are not [individually] book of Mr. 3 e e> i as be ey axacters oie ! 
‘the equals of the British officers > which, as my all crushed to a dea eve of mediocrity, it ewe () . 
“interpolation indicates, is not the question at issue. presumed that oe was too a a > E> 

Here it may be remarked, in passing, that thereis ‘There 18, teo, no ee a Pe of the India 

-much in the Bombay journalist's article, two months ot the: Companies a o London of fifty ve eo 

ago, which might have served to answer beforehand of the ee ya pee gees a, be ae 

‘Lord Wolsoley’s unhappy ebullition before the Royal which the cha Sauna oO speak org Parts. A 
‘Oommission, which, by this time, probably, no one Wherefore the whole 18 passing wens: E 2 
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THE ALIBAG REVISION SETTLEMENT. 
By Prorzssor A. F. Munrsoy, LL.D. 


Under this title there has just been published R 
collection of letters that appeared during the pee 
two years or thereabouts in the Times of r 
and the Bombay Gazette on the subject, ae a 
=. vith a variety of supplementary E g rh e 

leading disputant, whose name appears a pote- 

page of tho pamphlet, is Mr. Reny ae 
Gharat, a landholder of Avas, in tho Alibag Talu a, 
in the Kolaba district: and his chief opponent, 
though writing under an assumed name, is Believed 
by Mr. Gharat, on internal evidence of his letters, to 
be, “if not a survey officer himself, at all events a 
revenue officer intimately familiar with the taluka, 
and more especially with the revision work of the 
survey department in Alibag.” Between the two, 
the questions at issue may be taken to be fully 


1 ma 
represented. The pamphlet bears to bo “a series of 
letters indicating a departure in tho Land Revenue 
Policy of the Bombay Government as applied to the 
Konkan districts.” Tho object of the letters was 
sufficiently important, and it may be stated here in 
Mr. Gharat’s own terms : 

“That object was to call the attention of Government, of 
the Survey Department, and of the public generally, to the 
fact so notorious throughout the taluka, that the Revision 
Settlement was not the result of a careful examination of the 
different classes of soil, classed as ‘ workas,’ ‘ rabi,’ ‘rice,’ and 
‘garden, but that it was a roush-and -ready valuation of 
them according to a pre-determined anna valuation scale based 
on the ‘general position class.’ Not the slightest attempt was 

ever made to ascertain by personal inspection the yield of lands 
classed as rabi and garden. This i erally the truth, and 
I challenge Colonel Godfrey, the settlement officer, to dis- 
“prove it.” 
In the raiyatwari system of Bombay, we learn from 

r. B. H. Baden-Powell, “the actual rates selected 

» tor each class of soil recognised in each group or 
circle are empirical rates; they do not pretend to 
represent rental values or a share in the produce ; 
but the soils are so classified and so accurately valued 
relatively that the rates, assumed to he fair as masima, 
can be graduated to suit each degree of relative 
value in the’ individual field”? Now, how are the 

ak f s an Ahn 4 ; ps 
actual full or maximum rates, “assumed to be fair,” 
lly determined ? Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell 
® late Mr. Pedder, “than whom no better 
ty can bo quoted ”:; 
ae z 
Tke Bombay method is 2voweđly an empirical one. When 
as tract (usually a taluka) comes under settlement . - rents 
por oinor, for the preceding thirty or more years is care- 
= ly ascertained and tabulated in figured statements or 
lagrams. These show a juxtaposition for each year of th 

% series the amount and incidence of the assessment: the remi 2 

Sions or arrears: the ease or diffe Sih aunts seo 
8 x + se Or (th iculty with which the revenue 
was realised ; the rainfall and mature of the seasons- tl 
arvest prices ; the extension or decrease of cultiv. a d 

how these particulars ara influenced by each other wake e a 

any public improvements, such as BG ae uberis 

and markeis, on the tract Grion parts of ‘tiga o Canals 
a 5 1 parts of it, is estimated : t} 

prices for which land is sold, ana the rents for which it is | t, 

are ascertained. U; i £ eh 
; F ation of all these data, th 

__ total settlement-aasegsment (of tho tract) is fascortained. "Th, t 

amount is then apportioned, pretty much in the came way oo 

the different villages; and the total assessment of Sapir oe 
Gisiributed over the assessa}jp fields in ac eens 

ssification which determi ee relating no With the 
f ermined their relativo valne, , . 3 


Powell explains further that “it is a 


- eg 
-0. Gur 


zule in Bombay to limit the increase taken, to 33 per 


cent. on the whole táluka, or Sonpens cent. on the 
village total, or 100 per cent. on the single holding. 
above the last assessment.” Further, section 107 of 
the Revenue Code expressly prohibits the increase of 
assessment in consequence of any private improve- 
ments effected during the currency of the previous 
settlement. ut r 

Very well—on paper. Butit is obvious that every- 
thing depends (1) on the just fixing of tho maximum 
rate, and (2) on the just classification of the various 
holdings according to the relative value scale. How 

ae, beads i 4: 
is it possible to settle justly the rates for any holding 
without inspection in case of conversion, or without 
enquiry as to the cost and effects of the holdor’s own 
improvements? In fact, the complaint of Alibag 
amounts to this: that what the Government sive 
with one hand it takes back with the other. While 
the Government professes the utmost anxiety not to 
cripple enterprise by levying revenue on tho agri- 
culturists’ own improvements, it wrests from them a, 
more than full equivalent by an oppressive use of 
the theory of ‘‘position.” Mr. Gharat puts it as 
follows: 

“Tt is in practice that the greatest deviations from sound 
principles are perpetrated and permitted without challenge 
or rebuke. For illustration, I need only point to the entirely 
new factor in the anna valuation of soils in re-classification 
work introduced in revision settlements in respect of the 
superiority which one field is supposed to possess over another 
in regard to position for the reception and retention of 
drainage or the advantage of what is called the ‘general 
position’ class. This ingenious device carries with it a 
tremendous power of enhancement, and gets from Govern- 
ment any amount of excess revenue that a settlement officer 
chooses to secure. It is an engine of powerful efficacy to 
work with. And yet it gives no trouble to the survey officer. 
All he has to do is to know the quantity of soil and water 
annas combined, so that on looking at the table specially 
prepared by the department for working out the fication 
» he is able to iell you what the ‘position class’ of any 
With these two factors of soil and water annas, the 
settlement officer is able to drive a coach and six thre 
valuation of a field for ‘position class.’ Ho has not 
the field, but is able to tell you from his easy chair in his oj 
the ‘position cl: valuation of any field of which the soi 
and water annas are known.” 


The device was first applied in the Khandesl: ro- 
settlements, not only to soil classification, but also to 
village grouping; and it was condemned, not only 
by successive Collectors of Khandesh, but also by 
the then Superintendent of the Deccan Survey. The 
Alibag landholders have agitated in all the forms 
admittedly constitutional, They bave had questions 
put in the Legislative Council, and the answers have 
heen evasive. They haye momorislised Government, 
asking for a representativo commission of enquiry. 
So far, apparently, all in vain. We cannot deal with 
the arguments advanced in this pamphlet here, 
because they would be unintelligible without greater 
detail than our space permits. But we set forth the 
points of difficulty ia My. Gharat’s words: ae 


G a an 

Tes ae z first complaint is that the old maximum rate for workas 
hace ane as ; anas per acre, but the Settlement Depa rtment 
Micmac © entire revision work by having it to mean a 
taluki by a S eg) and having surveyed the workas lands of the 
hanced the ass oy, aud not by their actual produce, have en- 
TON san anni essincat above 399 per cent., and in places up to 

Teh ean cent., although there are extensive tracts of workas lands 


whi ji fi $ 
ich cannot even IPR a blads of grass, far less any remunerative 
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ay ca a ee Government Resolutio 
po 17th May, 1894.’ 
Jf this be indeed 80, then undoubtedly it is “a 
matter tO which too much importance cannot be 
attached.” 


« A second noticeable point is the change made in the new 
sification of garden lands from the old 32 to 24-anna scale 
scale, 


m No. 4380, 


oe effect of which is to distinctly overclass soil and water 
factors, though the intention was to nominally confirm the old 
classification. On the other hand, the fact of the supreme im- 
portance of water in garden lands have had no adequate 
weight given to it. 

Mr. Gharat expressly exempts from his censure 

Mr. E. C. Ozanne, they Survey Commissioner. 
And in a manner justly; for says Mr. Ozanne, the 
newly adopted system of assessing garden lands 
«was the subject of much discussion, and I havo 
accorded my full sanction as I cannot suggest a 
better method, though personally I do not like 
confirming the old water assessments, for the water 
classed was thot made available by the enterprise of 
individuals more energetic than their neighbours. . . 
But the choice lies between total re-classification 
and to such system as that adopted, and I think 
that total re-classification would run a greater chance 
of taxing improvements.” These words essentially 
contain an admission of injustice, and, more than 
that, the likelihood of greater official injustice if an 
attempt were made to do the right thing. Itisa 
grievous commentary on the spirit of officialism. 
. “The third point is the exclusion of Alibag from the benefit 
of temporary remissions under Igatpuri Resolution (No. 3457, 
4th May, 1885) in cases where the difference between the 
old and the new assessment is less than S annas. This is 
an instance of manifest injustice to the rayats of Alibag. The 
Hon. Mr. Nugent admits the exclusion, but excuses himself on 
the plea that the statements for the talukas of Alibag and Pen 
were prepared before the orders of Government were passed on 
the draft rules, and on the assumption that draft rule 2 would 
be approved, so that the instructions regarding remissions 
would not be given effect to. But admitting the plea, is it 
fair, I ask, that the poor and hapless rayats of Alibag should 
suffer because ‘ the preparation of new statements would have 
been a work of much time and trouble?’ ”’ 


There can be no doubt that there is much sub- 
stance in Mr. Gharat’s contentions, and he even 
deserves support from his opponent’s points. It 
does seem strange that such a prolonged worry 
should have been permitted to go on, especially 
when the causes have met with such strong and 
varied condemnation from high officials thoroughly 
conversant with the reality and with the working 
of the system. Sir George Wingate, the creator of 
the system, said the last word of sound sense on the 
subject, ‘No unnecessary reduction,” said Sir 
George, “can injure the country, and the Govern- 
Ment revenue can only suffer from it to the extent of 
Such reduction. An error upon one side involves 
the inevitable ruin of the country; an error upon 
the other, some inconsiderable sacrifice of the 

nances of the State; and with such unequal stakes 

epending, can we hesitate as to which should be 
given the preponderance? The lino of true policy 
under such circumstances is not in an attempt to fix 
assessment at what the land will exactly bear, but in 

xing it as far within this limit as the exigencies o 
the stato will permit.” It may indeed be pleaded 
that the exigencies of the State are now cruelly 


* 
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pressing, _and that Sir George Wingate did not 
Saou within the circle of his vision a Forward 
olicy on the Frontiers. The wheel always comes 


full circle. It is th 
Militarism. ə old story of the effects of 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 
INDIA. 


By J. Dacosra. 


Mr. Manomohan Ghose, of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister- 
at-law, practising in the High Court of Bengal, has 
Just published two pamphlets on a subject which 
has deservedly attracted much attention—namely, 
the practice of the Government of India in vesting 
its revenue officers with judicial powers, and autho- 
rising them to adjudicate in all cases where illegality, 
injustice, or oppression is charged against themselves 
or their subordinates. The practice is calculated, 
by facilitating the enforcement of claims illegally 
asssessed, to encourage the imposition of illegal and 
oppressive assessments, and it is apt, moreover, to 
demoralise the Executive officers who are vested with 
quasi-arbitrary powers, by. the temptation it offers 
to use those powers iu improper ways. 

One of Mr. Ghose’s two pamphlets contains 
opinions expressed by eminent authorities on the 
system of uniting judicial and executive functions in 
one officer; and the other contains reports of authenti- 
cated cases illustrating the evils engendered by that 
system. Lord Cornwallis’s opinion, as expressed in 
the preamble to Regulation II. of 1793, incontro- 
vertibly demonstrates, in the following passage, the 
absolute necessity of separating judicial and execu- 
tive functions : ‘ 

“Te the regulations for assessing and collecting 
the public revenue are infringed, the revenue officers 
themselves must be the aggressors, and it is obvious 
that individuals, who have been wronged by them 
in one capacity, can never hope to obtain redress 
from them in another.... . The revenue officers 
must be deprived of their judicial powers. All 
financial cluims of the public, when disputed under 
the regulations, must be subjected to the cognisance 
of Courts of Judicature superintended by judges 


who, from their official situations and the nature of ~ 


their trusts, shall not only be wholly uninterested im 
the result of their decisions, but bound to decide 
impartially between the public and the proprietors 
of land, and between the latter and their tenants. 
The collectors of revenue must not only be deprived 
of their power of deciding upon their own acts, but 
rendered amenable for them to the Courts of Judica- 
ture, and collect the public dues subject to a personal 
prosecution for every exaction exceeding the amount 
which they are authorised to demand on behalf of 
the publie and for every deviation from the regula- 
tions prescribed for the collection of it.” 

The régime established under Lord Cornwallis’s 
legislation rapidly produced that extraordinary degree 
of prosperity which astonished the world, and power- 
fully aided in the consolidation of oi power in 
India. 

“Tn 1798 public credit was at the lowagpebhgant 


~ 
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nment was threatened with hostilities from 
ere por erful native chiefs. Lord Cornwallis saw 
that the only resource within his reach was to aor 
blish credit and to redeem the extensive jungles o 
the country. This important object could only be 
effected by giving the country a perpetual assess- 
mont.” (James Pattle, senior member of the Revenue 
Board, who died in Calcutta in 1845.) ; 

“The Bengal of to-day offers a startling contrast 
to the Bengal of 1793: the wealth and prosperity of 
the country have marvellously increased—increased 
beyond precedent—under the permanent settlement.” 
(Burdwan Commissioner's Report. ‘‘ Gazette of India, 


20th October, 1883. 
I nge was due entirely to the 


This marvellous cha t 
inauguration of a reign of Law where arbitary power 


had prevailed, and to tho security and encouragement 
which were thus afforded to industrial enterprise and 
activity. Can any reasonable doubt be entertained 
that the contrary tendencies of the system denounced 
by Mr. Ghose will produce results in the contrary 
direction? In fact, the cases referred to by him 
clearly show that the prosperity and the popular 
attachment to British rule, which were so powerfully 
fostered by Lord Oornwallis’s administration, are 
being undermined by the revival of arbitrary power, 
and by the illegalities and irregularities which some- 
times disfigure the administration of law in India. 
No Englishman can read the cases reported by 
Mr. Ghose without feeling shame and indignation 
at the violation of the first principles of equity and 
justice, and the disregard of the dictates of common 
» fairness, which are too often to be traced in British 
tribunals in our Indian provinces. The danger in- 
separable from such a state of things must strike all 
who have friends and relatives, or material interests 
at stake, in that country. 


+, INDIAN RAILWAY EXPLOITATION. 


[FRON an ANGLO-INDIAN CORRESPONDENT. | 


The new boom in Indian railway exploitati 
which has arisen during the last A sae 
ems to please everybody. And no wonder 

mgland is the mother, father, and grandfather of 

* 4 Ane imposing resource of modern civilisation—the 
ae way of iron, with its steam-horse fed by the 
“a ae provided for us in geological æons when this 
P aer was without form and void. Do we not d 
ee ae ee onr good fortune as heirs of the 
: 18 only a sentiment, says th ic; 
A and he proceeds to ask: How long wi PI a 
© pl : will i 
è ane ‘a ee eI Nba to ie aa a 
jl d ment: This latter question 
n CI pe ie a Indian empire, amare ea 
Eat a cae ae Meantime, iron- 
: . 3 8 u i 
engineers ees ee with whom «theres ate 
, ve no misgivings, whil i 
Capon sent them ; and Wintahall Hees 
that thei > 18 “India must pay,” unite in declari g 
that theirs is the panacea to cure all the ills an 
privations that India’s millions aE en 
fea! poom Pate are heirs to, 
us“ 48 regards the India railwa: 
jE i i ] y system 
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may be considered as having reached its acme of 
demonstration in the House of Commons on the 
belated Budget night. Then the past and present 
Indian Secretaries embraced each other, so to speak 
with their mutual congratulations on this inspirin , 
theme. For did not Sir Henry Fowler commit him. - 
self to the unqualified proposition that “nothin 

could tend to promote prosperity in India more cha 
a large railway expenditure” ; while Lord George 
Hamilton evoked lively cheers, even in that dreary 
atmosphere, with the announcement (as Sir Henry 
interpreted it) that he had arranged for the ex. 
penditure in the current year of Rx. 12,000,000 on 
new railway construction? This is grand! With 
our iron-masters and locomotive builders hungering 
for new markets, with cheap money thirsting for 
interest, and financiers thirsting for commissions 

such a spectacle is enough to iuduce a belief from 
our insular standpoint, that we are on the eve of 
an Anglo-Indian millennium—seeing that, as the 
jubilant Secretary remarked, ‘‘this country practi- 
cally monopolises the imports (into India) of railway 
material.” Here, in passing, it may be noted as. 
legitimate ground for sober satisfaction that, thanks 
no doubt partly to Sir Henry Fowler’s business. 
qualities, Lord George was able to assure us that the 
tedious tangle as to terms and forms of railway 
guarantees to be given by the Indian Government, 
has at last been overcome and a svlution found, 
which, in the notable instance of the Rothschild 
Burma Syndicate, results in the sweet simplicity of 
two-and-a-half per cent. 

So. much for the shining side of the shield of 
Indian railway exploitation. Let us glance at the 
shady side. The Secretary of State had made the 
broad statement that ‘‘the return on railroads is 
satisfactory;’’ and in proof of this recited ‘the 
percentage net receipts on lines iu operation ” in the 
three years 1893-4 to 1895-6 as 5:49, 5°72, and 
5°82, respectively. Sir Henry Fowler repeated these 
statistics with that impressive emphasis which he is 
wont to bestow on details, and went on to rejoice 
over the decreed expenditure of twelve millions with 
that thumping assertion, quoted above, to the effect 
that a huge outlay on Indian railways is ‘ wise W 
because it is ‘“‘ successful” and “a great boon to the 
people of India.” Now Lord George, in reciting the 
percentages of net profits in India, bad, ım 2 
parenthesis, dropped the fly into the ointment— 
“independent of exchange.” His lordship, not 
being a commercially minded person, was not to be 
expected to perceive the enormous ‘significance of 
this item, though it is a great fact, und by no means 
one of his “infinitesimal drawbacks.” With Sit 
oniy Fowler the case is different. If anything: 
He na man of business, of figures, and understands 
ie dynamics of statistics. Therefore, one has somè 
right to ask, was the former Indian Seoretary 
aao, was it quite frauk on his part, during biS 
Oy a aa on the unlimited ‘- success” an 
ese sai a ue ay ae 
factor is of the TE Mee ae i t 
of all hi essence of his case, the financial tes 

18 argument. “Ag there was no member ready 
to supply that missing link d ae 
this can bani] g link we must do so now; J 

sily be done from that unduly sl ;hte 
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aBxplanatory Memorandum,” —copiesof which Blue- 
book served to relieve the monotony of the vacant 
greon benches that evening. Now let my readers 
lance above at those assertions as to complete 
ie » Indian rail 

success Of our railways, and then read 
from page 15 of that official document, thus: ‘The 
result of the railway revenue account is to impose 
a considerable burden on the Government; in 1893-4 
the net charge was Rx. 1,535,508, but the subsequent 
fall in exchange [value of the rupee] has added 
greatly to the expenditure, ag will be seen from the 
following statement of total railway receipts and 
expenditure, which show in the years 1894-5, 5-6, 6-7, 
net charge—that 1s, & deficit—of Rx.2,348,489, 
1,783,700, and 2,274,300, or close on a total of eight 
millions in these four years. I am quite aware of 
all that can be said as to the indirect and incidental 
advantages derived from Indian railways; but 
“finance tries all,” and, seeing that in order to secure 
returns over the long haulages in the great peninsula, 
traffic rates, both for goods and passengers, have to 
be kept at tho lowest practicable level, it is plain 
that these boasts as to “success” and “‘ prosperity ” 
of the Indian railway system are, at least, over- 
confident, and the claim as to the system being 
remunerative is arithmetically negatived. Therefore, 
it will be seen that it was scarcely fair to the House 
and the public that neither of the Indian Secretaries 
made more than mere passing reference to that 
“considerable burden” (emphasised above) which 
the railway system, as it exists at present, im- 
poses on Indian finance and taxpayers. It is vain 
to try to evade this plain hard fact by saying that 
the deficit arises because “the expense of paying in 
England in gold is so heavy,” for without British 
capital these railways could not have been made. 
There is a better, and, financially, more appropriate 
plea than that in bar of final judgment; but this 
pertains to a subsidiary portion of the subject, to 
which reference may be made later. 

Tho financial and fiscal test of the too often 
vaunted reuunerativeness of our Indian railways is 
not yet complete. There is in connexion with this 
subject, as is the case with some other Anglo-Indian 
assumptions, “a skeleton in the closet,” which it 
suits Indian Secretaries (birds of passage aS they 
are) to forget and ignore; though one may trust that 
it will not be entirely overlooked by the present 
Royal Commission, whose work is not merely for the 
day, or to prove that all is quite serene. 

Now as to those—Indian Secretaries and others— 
who so confidently assure the public that an ever- 
increasing outlay on railways in India is a panacea 
for its material and industrial ills, let me invite 
them to refer to the Railway Administration Report 
for 1894-5 and take note of paragraph 18, statement 
No. 5 of the Director-General’s elaborate exposition 
of the whole subject... ‘They. will find ther® the 
authentic disclosure of “ Total losses by the State m 
Working the railway system of India” from its ir- 
ception in 1854 to the close of 1894. This presents 
the astounding total of Rx 51,212,406. Of this 30% 
crores are debitable to the Guaranteed railwoyts 
though sinco 1879-80, that does not include me 
East Indian line then purchased nor four others taken 
over at later dates. ‘Those millions of purchase 
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money have been added to the general publi 
snou be noted also that eo thirty ae 
b e larger part—that is, twenty-three—had accrued 
hefore 1879-80, so that a stiff problem of compound 
interest arises thereon. It may be mentioned that 
up to 1872-8 “loss by exchange” is not included in 
these tables, it having been previously mixed up with 
the general charge under that head. Let some 
competent economist and statistician cast up and 
consider what that amount of arrears debitable 
to the Indian railway system—long since squeezed 
out of the public revenues—means in its pressure 
on the Indian peoples and their resources. It will 
then be seen how superficial and illusory—one had 
almost said puerile—were Sir Henry Fowler's 
bouncing assertions as to the liabilities and assets 
of India and the lightness of its taxation. 

To revert a moment to that “considerable burden ” 
on India now incurred by remitting interest on 
British capital, it may be noted that in respect of 
recent years this factor of exchange cuts both ways. 
Since, say, 1885-6 there has been large “gain by 
exchange” on that part of railway capital which is 
spent in India. Every English sovereign so spent 
on wages, work of engineering superintendence, and 
all indigenous materialsa—which may be roughly 
stated as one-third of the whole capital outlay—bas 
expanded in India to from fifteen to eighteen rupees. 
This greater productiveness, SO to speak, of the 
British sovereign is a direct set-off to the burden on 
the earlier railway transactions, and also indirectly 
affords an appreciable advantage to Indian industry 
and in public works outlay. From an incidental 
remark in the Secretary of State’s speech the other 
day it would seem that the India Office is at last able 
to perceive that even the dark cloud of exchange has 
some silver lining to it; though on the same occasion 
Sir Henry Fowler indicated that he has not got 
beyond the crude, and—as demonstrated so often and 
in so many quarters—erroneous notion that “the 

reat increase in net Indian expenditure 1s attribu- 
table in the main to the enormous loss sustained on 

xchange.” 
> As Abeniy intimated, one can help the advocates 
of present and prospective Indian railway extension 
to some definite answer to that losing result of rail- 
way finance which has been demonstrated above. 
That large debt ig in some proportion due to tha 


onerous and peculiarly adverse terms of the original 


and, to a large extent, still operative contracts with 
ne "old paar eee companies. And what is more 
to the purpose as an object lesson in practical finance, 
a vory great part of that financial burden is due to 
the perverse blundor—l had almost said strange 
atupidity—of the India Offico under the Duke of 
Argyll when the opportunity to supervise these 
adverse contracts was flung away in the early seven- 
ties. At that time the threo great railways, the 
QLP., the B.B.C.1, and the Madras lines might 
have been acquired by the State and brought 
under its productive financial control. Fortunately 
the wisdom of that course was subsequently demon- 
strated by the acquisition of the East India system ; 
but the unpardonable ero i m ee Sane 

3, roughly speaking, cost the = ian taxpayer | 
me or 5 M millions sterling. Compared with this 
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ich was preventible, the present ‘' consider- 
e en" ot exchange—which, as the helpless 
official doctors all declare, is beyond their power— 
is a mere bagatelle. f 
j Several torian aspects of this large and ill- 
understood subject remain to be dealt with on some 
other occasion. Passing reference must, however, 
be made once more to Sir Henry Fowler’s daring 
proposition that “nothing could tend to promote the 
prosperity of India more than a large „railway 
expenditure.” I venture to traverse this state- 
ment emphatically. Sir Henry, as it were acci- 
dentally, mentioned the word ‘‘irrigation,” which 
is a productive work without the heavy financial 
drawbacks, including exchange, set out above. For 
India, as Sir Charles Trevelyan said long ago, and 
as Sir Arthur Cotton has demonstrated beyond cavil, 
“water is gold.” Speaking of water storage 
and conservancy as a whole, and including inland 
navigation as well asirrigation, it can be shown that 
the beneficent agency of that ‘‘boon to the people 
of India” would, million for million, “ promote 
prosperity ” by twice or three times the extent that 
can ever be attained by iron roads. 


LORD WOLSELEY AND THE BRITISH 
AND INDIAN ARMIES. 


[By an Inperenpent Porrrrcran.] 


Lord Wolseley has missed a magnificent oppor~ 
tunity. From his position as Commander-in-Chiet 
he could have made a deliverance that would have 
settled a good many questions in which India and 
England are interested. Above the suspicion of 
he was just the man to 
have been bold, honest, and statesmanlike. Many 
of us long for the appearance of such a clear-headed 
and brave-hearted man, who cannot be suspected of 
trying to win votes, or to trim his speech to party 
exigencies, or to look at Indian questions from the 
point of view of this year’s or next year’s Budget. 
A generous and discriminating Imperialist could 
have put English politicians right, and have soothed 
Í the Indian people. 
months ago, I should have said fab Lord Wolseley 


of his position would 


and in his plaze there 


being. The prudence the j 
associate with the offic, ae 
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when he is at his best, were entirely absent, and in 
their place was a mocking spirit, an acid Sarcasm, a 
determination to give offence, to provoke the Com. 
mission to anger, to show his lordly sense op 
superiority to members of Parliament, ex-members, 
and champions of India, that was saddening, patent. 
and even humiliating. From first to last, Lord 
Wolseley seems to have made up his mind to be 
startling, offensive, and bizarre. He said the things 
he was not expected to say, and every question drew 
from him something more extraordinary. The first 
Lord Lytton, in his Pelham, describes Sir Henry 
Millington, a padded old gentleman, as being restless, 
erect, unwilling to settle anywhere. ‘The fact was, 
that poor Sir Henry was not that evening made to 
sit down; he had only his standing up coat on.” 
When giving evidence on the occasion referred to, 
Lord Wolseley was in a like position. He wag 
made up to be extravagant, to shock the Commission, 
to disturb common notions, to turn everything topsy- 
turvey. His evidence, as a whole, goes beyond the 
most extreme views held by any section of financiers, 
politicians, or military men. 

A very little examination will substantiate these 
points. There is no party in this country—at least, 
I have never met with any sample of the class— 
which maintains the extraordinary proposition that 
he laid down when he said: “I think India should 
pay everything connected with the army.” Mr. 
Buchanan put this question to Lord Wolseley, and 
he answered it in the way I have already described, 
that is, in an irritating fashion. ‘Should India 
pay every farthing of military expense?” There 
was room, in answering, for some prudent modifica- 
tion of the naked proposition already quoted. But 
Lord Wolseley dashed in with one of his daring and 
petulant answers, saying, ‘‘ Yes, and the navy, too.” 
It is difficult to believe he was serious, but the 
matter was too grave for a mess room joke, or a 
stage retort. The member of Parliament who should 
venture to maintain that India ought to pay for our 
army and our navy would be treated to that burst of 
laughter which is itself a solvent criticism. 
Commander-in-Chief of tho British army, who allows 
himself to dream of getting India to pay for the 
British army and navy, is less reasonable than a native 
Indian dreamer who sees a chance of Great Britain 
defraying the whole cost of the Indian army because 
it is essential to the maintenance of the British 
Empire in India. The Commissioners he addressed 
were seeking a balance, a fair adjustment, the 
reconciliation of Indian and Imperial interests: Lord 
Wolseley kicked over everything impetuously, a0 
said, “Let India pay for all.” Perhaps he had 
seen that whimsical inn in Yorkshire, called the 

Four alls” and the descriptive lines : 


“The Queen governs all, 
The Parson prays for all 
The Soldier fights for all, 

e Farmer pays for all.” 


There are no politicians who hold the curious 
belief that miga exists to maintain India 12 
existence, though the duty of maintenance is ad- 
mitted. It is a poor conception of Great Britain, 
which is something better than a reserve of mel 
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and money for the Empire of India. The speeches 
and writings of the Indian journalists who O 
Lord Georgo Hamilton’s repose of mind may bo 
searched in vain for any such theory. If they put 
their extravagant theories into words, they would be 
moro disposed to say “the mischief of the situation 
lies in England holding the very contrary view, in 
thinking herself everything and India nothing.” 
Lord Wolseley’s view of the British army as a 
mere Indian reserve, and as suffering becauso it is 
50, 19 another example of his capricious views. ‘The 
whole English Army that we maintain in Hogland is 
a reserve to be sent to India whenever she requires, 
for which reserve India pays nothing.” It is this 


plausible theory which accounts for the financial 
declaration. already mentioned. No doubt the matter 


can be regarded in this wey. Thore was a touch of 
the real Commander-in-Chief in the statement, be- 
cause be was conceiving a series of events which 
might call for great exertions on England’s part. 
But I cannot regard the reasoning as clear.. It 
assumes, to begin with, a co-equal bargain between 
England and India, which is purely imaginary. 
There is no defensive treaty in existence. England 
does not maintain India purely in the interests of 
India, as this reserve and payment theory implies, 
but in her own interests quite as much—to put no 
strain on the words—as in the interests of India. 
The requirement implied is not an independent re- 
quirement. The Indian people would not say, ‘‘ We 
want more troops.” It would be the English people 
who would say, “You must have more troops.” The 
fiction of an independent requesting authority in 
Calcutta, able to subordinate Britis to Indian in- 
terests, and to order troops from England, is mani- 
fest the moment we look at With the trans- 
formation of a supposed fact into a fiction, we must 
alter Lord Wolseley’s declaration into something like 
this :—“ The wholo of the British army might have 
to be sent to India, in an emergency, to maintain its 

ition as a great British dependency, if the British 
ment thought it advisable. 


4 


; To ask India to 
9 on paying for the whole of the British army, as 
serve, in view of such a great emergency, whilst 
as used by the British Government as 16 thought 
fit, at other times, in Egypt or elsewhere, would 
be financially unsound. Tho authority which pays 
for the Reserve must always be in command of it. 
India, gud India, has no command over the Reserve, 
and therefore contributes nothing to its maimten- 
ance.” à 
Hardly less opon to question is tho assertion that 
having to recruit men to seud to India augments our 
military difficulties at home. The argument advanced 
on this point is curiously two-edged. We enlist 
16,000 men for indian service every year. We 
should not want this number were India able to 
maintain her position without British troops. Hence, 
Lord Wolseley argues, we have a difficulty in n 
cruiting tho other 30,000 or 40,000 men we need. 
He then wont on to say “wo should have a better 
set of recruits” if there were no annual drafts for 
India. How this would be he left unexplained, and 
then he said, “ We could always raise troops in 
England, but not in India.” What, then, becomes 
of tho difficulty of recruiting, one way or the other 
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If we send our best recruits to India, his remarks 
about them being likely to prove “a great nuisance 
m case of emergency at home” are inexplicable ; 
whereas, if we send our worst recruits to India, the 
best stay at home, and the result is satisfactory from 
that point of view. But I am not convinced that 
there are any real recruiting difficulties, that service 
in India is unpopular, or that the 40,000 men we 
need every year would be better men if we had no 
Indian Empire to maintain. 

Lord Wolseley went on to make two statements 
which cannot be suffered to pass unchallenged. ‘The 
first was that “the younger soldiers were invalided in 
less proportion than the older ones.” Now, the great 
scourge of the British soldier in India is enteric fever, 
and Mr. T. A. Percy Marsh, in the Westminster Review 
for August, exemining this special question, shows 
that there axe 5:01 per cent. of cases of death from 

toric fey tho first and second year of a British 
soldier in 1:33 in the third and fourth and, 
when ove 
In 1893, 
of the whole British army in India were 12°61 per 
cent. so that 5:01 per cent. of the young recruits, or 
ə of enteric fever in the first and 
ice. heseasoned soldier becomes 
agium of typhoid, if he may suiter 
The second assertion is that 
ad been eight years in India the 
+ vid of in the interests of India the 
+ battles in India were won by 

and 30.” The experience of 
at our best officers in India are men 
sight years in India; that 
the rank and ord have been equally 
good ; that they won big battles ; and that in the old 
Company’s days seven-tenths of the men were over 
this period of service. Dut it is hardly necessary to 
labour either point. 

Lord Wolscley’s theory that the whole of the 
British army is maintained as a reserve “to be sent 
to India whenever she requires,” drew from one of 
the Commissioners, Mr. Caine, the very natural 
query, “Surely the Indian army is quite as much a 
reserve force for our emergoncies.’’ The remark 
excited the gallant witness to one of his most extra- 
ordinary demonstrations. He quickly retorted, s$ W Ə 
should not like to put our Indian troops in front of 
European soldiers,” edding, “I should not like to 
fighi Franco or Germany or any other army with 
Indian. troops.” Fortunately, we possess a less 
tricksical and snappish deliverance from the same 
witness. Writing in the North American Review 
for July, 1878, Lord Wolseley said, “The Sepoy 
possesses many of the highest military virtues, 
The Queen’s jowels would be safer under “a Sepoy 
guard or a Sepoy sentry, than if committed to the 
caro of European soldiers.” Now, as to meeting the 
soldiers of another army, here is a signiticant 
passage :— 

« Since the invasion of Russia by Napoleon, we haye been 
accustomed to hear a good deal of Cossack troops, and of the 
advantages possessed by an army well-provided with them. 
We saw them in the Crimea, and all who know our Indian 
cavalry infinitely prefer the latter. They are far more intelligent, 
are better armed, and in every way better men, mounted on 
much better horses. Should we ever be engaged in any great 
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i from India, 

could easily send 10,000 of them I 
encanto tho 6,000 British sabres we could put in the 
field, would form a very imposing cavalry FER k 
i i cy he dealt with, presente 
Here is the contingency Perr 


smeelf, from an earlier deliverance. 
ee ee improved since 1878, it has ee ye 
service, and it is now probably equul to any : a = 
in Europe. The change of opinion on Lord Wolse y 
part is inexplicable. The second queen er a ma 
contrasted with the first, compels me to think z 
the former was delivered in a pet. Tt was mere 
headiness. He wanted to extinguish Mr. Caine, a 
fly another eccentricity in tho air, and he stopped a 


nothing. d 
r the question of infantry. Here, 
ete o al to o calm writer from the 


again, we can appeal to th i h 
A at witness. g praised the native Infantry in 


1878, as well as the native cavalry. ‘The native 
infantry we could draw from India would be 
practically unlimited.” Others beside himself thought 
so then, if opinions are modified now. The quotation 
proceeds :—‘‘No European troops are such good 
marchers, and all who have learned, from personal 
experience with them in action” (Lord Roberts 
would endorse this, from a further and later ex- 
perience than Lord Wolseley’s) ‘‘to appreciate their 
fighting value, will agree with me in thinking that 
our recent discovery ot how willing, nay anxious, our 
Indian army is to fight in this hemisphere, wiil 
enable England to ve-occupy the military position she held 
in the estimation of the world at the beginning of the cen- 
tury.” Here we have Lord Wolseley, after the battles 
between Germany and France, regarding our Indian 
army as the reserve of the British army, as enabling 
us to hold our position amidst Kuropean conflicts. 
Tam glad to be able to cite another authority on this 
point, Sir John Strachey wrote, in 1888, (India, p. 64) 

“But it would be difficult to find in any country finer 
fighting material than that furnished by Guikhas, Sikhs, and 
Pathans, and there is hardly any practical limit to the number 
of excellent troops that, in case of necessity, we could at short 
notice raise from the martial races of northern India. At the 
present time there are probably not less than 50,000 to 60,000 
men in the native army equal to the troops of any European 
State, and fit to take their places in battle by the side of 
British soldiers.” 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the services our 
native Indian soldiers have rendered in Afghanistan, 
LL, Egypt, in Burma, in Chitral, and elsewhere. 
ae Wolseley, in his pique, forgot all about them. 
a orgot what the Bengal army did in the Mutiny. 
it 18 true he has Since, under some kind of pressure 
oe & communique, in which he states that “the 

Othe mcr in Chief entertains the highest opinion 
Cathey ghting qualities and efficiency of the Indian 
army, and that he rofers to his 1878 Opinion of 
the Indian Cavalry. But, in hi 
h iry. But, in his final sentence, he 

arks back to his evidence before the Commission 
saying, that ‘for the purposes for which it exists” 
Goroit ch 1t exists 

purely Indian defence!) “the Indian arm is 

fe perfect as it can be.” This correction Bananite to 
Ae Te moaremoye the unpleasant impression 
ime Ae was giving his evidence he was 


‘Sneering at Indian officers of the British army who 
y >) 


said, “knew very little of the organisati 
. BRIG $ a 
spoil emmy all Over the world a nal thar ie 
cially comparing himself in private, with 
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Lord Roberts, to the detriment of the latter. It wag. 
a most unfortunate exhibition of a narrow and 
pettish spirit. It was a defiance of general opinion, 
of experience, and of Imperial courtesy. In fact, 
nothing in the history of our connection with India 
has ever been said more calculated to give offence, 
to wound the spirits of brave men, to excite the 
pleasure of our enemies, or to weaken the bonds of 
protherhood and affection which have been growing 
and strengthening between the British and the 
Indian armies, the people who tenderly call Victoria 
í Queen,” and the people who joyfully salute her 


as ‘‘ Empress.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR REVISION, 


By A. Nunpy. 


Mr. Justice Prinsep, whose full term as one of the- 
judges of the High Court of Bengal has just expired,. 
has been specially retained by the Government of 
India to revise the Civil and Criminal Procedure 
Codes which were passed in 1882, and have, since 
that year, been the subject of several amending 
Acts. There are some matters in respect of which 
there have been conflicting decisions by the various 
High Courts in India, others in respect of which, 
owing to the loose wording of the sections, it has 
been found impossible to give effect to the intentions 
of the Legislature. In some instances, moreover, 
the law as it now stands needs alteration, on the 
ground of its operating unfairly or harshly against 
one of the parties to a suit. 

In the last-mentioned class may be included the 
law relating to the execution of decrees in cases of 
restitution of conjugal rights. When the British 
Government took into its own hands the responsi- 
bility for administering justice in the newly annexed 
territories, it publicly announced that in all questions 
regarding succession, inheritance, marriage or caste, 
or any religious usage or institution, the Muhammadan 
law, in cases where the parties were Muhammadans, 
and the Hindu law, in cases where the parties were 
Hindus, should form the rule of decision; and in the 
absence of such law the Court would be guided by 
considerations of justice, equity, and good conscience. 
This declaration was solemnly confirmed by pro- 
visions which are to be found in various enactments : 
in Regulation IV. of 1793, sec. 15, so far as the 
Mofussil was concerned, and in the several statutes 
passed in the reign of George III. constituting the 
Supreme Courts so far as related to the Presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, the said 
provisions being reaffirmed in the Letters Patent 
granted to these Courts. Though still professing tO 
be guided by these principles, as a matter of fact 
fens Government has departed considerably 
i E: nes originally laid down. The existing 
aw relating to the restitution of conjugal rights 
furnishes a notable case in point. 

The law as it stands at present is to bo found 12 


PEA of the Civil Procedure Code, and is as 


“í When the party against whom a decree for the speoilie 
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nce of a contract, or for ituti : z 
pa been made, has had a conjugal rights 
decree OF ae ea ma palita dien o obey it the 
E: property, or A Do Ao a or by the attach- 

“Tt is assumed that any of her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects can institute a suit for restitution of conjugal 
rights, and the penalty for non-performance of a 
decree 12 such a case is laid down to be imprison- 
ment, ote. But it is @ curious fact that before 1877 
no positive provision with regard to this matter can 
pe found in any legislative enactment. It seems as 
if the Legislature was afraid of rousing the suscepti- 
pilities of Hindus and Muhammadans by dealing 
with questions connected with their marriage ie. 
with which (amongst other subjects) the Govern- 
ment professed, as it still professes, that it had no 
desire to interfere. But, most opportunely for the 
Legislature, the Courts of Justice, and notably the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Couacil, came to its 
aid, and cleared the way for the introduction of the 
present stringent provisions, which are a blot on the 
Indian statute law. 

The first case decided by the Privy Council was 
that of Ardasir Cursetji v. Pirozbyt (6 M.I.A. 348) 
where it was held that 


“A suit for the restitution of conjugal rights (which is 
strictly an ecclsiastical proceeding) cannot, consistently with 
the principles and rules of ecelesiastical law, he applied to 
parties who are Parsis—i.c., non-Christians, and therefore the 
Bombay High Court, in the exercise of its ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, had uo power to entertain such a suit.” 


But the judgment added these significant remarks : 


“The Civil Courts in India can bend their administration 
of justice to the laws of the various suitors who seek their aid. 
They must have some laws and customs which provide certain 
remedies, and these remedies the Civil Court might administer.” 

Tho Privy Council thus gave an implied sanction 
to the Civil Courts in India to entertain such suits, 
and to exercise a certain latitude in ascertaining 
what wore the laws and customs of each community 
which would justify the exercise of such jurisdiction. 
This decision was followed in 1867 by what is known 
as the Shumsulnissa Begum Case (11 Moore, I. A., 551), 
which was an appeal from the judgment of the High 
Court of Bengal, refusing to exercise jurisdiction in 
a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights where 
the parties were Muhammadans. ‘The Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council held that 

« A Mussulman husband may institute a suit in the Civil 

Courts of India for a declaration of bis right to the possession 
of his wife, and for a sentence that she return to cohabitation : 
and, that suit must be determined according to the principles of 
Muhammadan law. . . . Disobedience to the order of the Court 
directing tho wife to return to cohabitation would seem to fall 
within the 200th section of the Civil Procedure Code and to 
be enforceable only by imprisonment, or attachment of property, 
or both.” 
On the strength of these two authorities suits for the 
restitution of conjugal rights began to be instituted 
in the ordinary course in the Civil Courts of India, 
and in 1877 the Legislature became emboldened to 
put on the Statute Book the provision quoted above, 
which removed all doubts as to the power of the 
Civil Courts to try such suits. : 

But it would seem that the J udicial Committee of 
the Privy Council was not free from inconsistency: 
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For though in the case of Ardasir Cursetji v. Pirosbyt 
3 : ; fji v. Pirozbyi 
i mulod that she) EOE H ours OE a 0 
Te ei exercise of its Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
fate ee a suit for the restitution of conjugal 
Š g m ere the parties were non-Christians, yet it 
i iu ged to the Indian Civil Courts the duty of 
Secon a wrong which had been declared as such 
= y by the Ecclesiastical Law of England, and not 
y the Civil Law either of England or of any other 
country. In England a suit for restitution of con- 
Jugal rights was not part of the English Common 
el or English Equity, but was peculiar to the 
icclesiastical Courts. It is not to be found in the 
American law. “Closely as the Americans,” says 
Mr. Justice Melhill, “ have in general followed the 
English law, they have deliberately excluded from 
their system the suit for the restitution of conjugal 
rights.” The French law “has no process for com- 
pelling cohabitation of discordant couples.” The 
Scotch enjoin ‘ adherence,” but not “reunion.” 
The Muhammadans look upon marriage as & purely 
civil contract. The obligations which arise after 
marriage are laid down in detail. To be consistent, 
when the Civil Courts order a wife to resume co- 
habitation, they ought to be prepared to enforce 
these obligations. ‘There is, in truth, absolutely 
nothing in the spirit or the general principles of 
Muhammadan law to support the inference that it 
contemplated that a suit by one party could be 
brought against another for the restitution of con- 
jugal rights. The decision of the High Court of 
Bengal in the Shwnsulnissa Case was, therefore, in 
strict accordance with Muhammadan law when it 
held that the propor remedy, if there is one, is the 
denial of maintenance to a rebollious wife, or at 
most a suit for damages. But the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, acting under the in- 


“€uence of the Ecclesiastical law of England, held 


otherwise, though the reasoning of their Lordships 
is curious. They could cite no express authority on 
the point, because none existed. But they argued 
that the Muhammadan law strongly favoured the 
husband—he can dissolve the marriage tie at his 
will, and whilst the marriage subsists the husband’s 
power is considerable—and therefore that the hus- 
hand had a right to sue his wife to resume cohabita- 
tion. But how if a Muhammadan wife were the 
plaintiff in a suit for restitution of conjugal rights ? 
fhis reasoning would scarcely hold good in her case. 
Tt would in fact go to show that sho was not entitled 
to a privilege accorded to her husband. But such a 
result the Judicial Committee of course never for a 
momont contemplated. 

With the Hindus marriage is aroligious ordinance. 
The duties are religious, and enforced by religious 
machinery. The only caso contemplated by law 1s 
that of a wile deserting her husband, and the only 
penalty laid down is a fine to the king. But no 
provision is made that the king shall order her to go 
back to her husband, nor do any of the treatises on 


Hindu law contemplate or sanction proceedings m 


Court to force a wife to resume cohabitation. z 
Tt is therefore evident that the Civil Courts in 

India are acting in direct contravention of Hindu 

and Muhammadan law when they entertain suits by 


members of these religions for the restitution of 
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conjugal rights, and moreover that the oe 
is not, as it undertook to be, guided in cases re a ng 
to marriage by the laws which appertain to t T 
communities. True, it might be urged that the 
Courts are influenced by considerations of equity 
and good conscience, or in other words by principles 
of natural justice. But it would be as well to drop 
the legal fiction that the Courts baso their decisions 
upon the precepts to be found in Hindu or ae 
madan jurisprudence. The matter resolves itse 
into the question whether it is desirable, for the ends 
of justice, that the Civil Courts should have juris- 
try these matrimonial cases? And although, 
n the one kand, it may be conceded that in certain 
cases it is desirable, on the other hand it ought to be 
admitted that these proceedings are really the shadow 
of similar proceedings which had their origin in the 
Heelesiastical Couris of England. We should then 
have some clear notion as to what the law is which 
ought to govern such cases. 3 
Now, ii the principles of ecclesiastical law are to 
be applied at all, they cught to be applied in their 
integrity. No Court in England would for a moment 
countenance the idea of giving a decree for the 
restitution of conjugal rights unless it was proved 
that the party complained against had of his, or her, 
free will consented to the solemnisation of tho 
marriage. Yet what do we find in India?—a girl 
married in tender years to a man with whom she 
has never lived as his wifo, being ordered by the 
Civil Courts to surrender herself to him, stranger 
though he really is, and although she may have 
the most cordial dislike for him. In the famous 
Rukhmabai case, had not the matter been otherwise 
settled, it was possible for the Bombay High Court 
to pass such an order. And what if the order had 
been disobeyed? The defendant would have been 
liable under section 260 of the Civil Procedure Code 
to be imprisoned in the common gaol, 
A When the Rukhmabai case was being heard by 
tae Bombay High Court, the feelings of the educated 
classes in India were intensely roused against this 
tniquifous provision in the Civil Procedure Code, 
and so great was the agitation that Lord Lansdowne, 
then Viceroy of India, took notice of 
publicly admitted the need of amending a law which 
he called “ 


il. A clause modifyine 
the law so far ag to make it a matter of ee as 


urt t not to enforce, such 
d aop by imprisonment, was introduced. The Hind 
Judges of the several High Courts Pronounced in 


his amendment. 3 
madan Association of ent. The Central Muham- 


of relaxing the rigour of the 


heirloom of the Hindus and M 
their ancestors, instead of 


its being a palpable importation from the eccle- 
siastical law of England! f 

Naturally, a law so obnoxious is seldom enforced, 
Happily there are not many cases in which application 
is made for punishing by imprisonment a recusant 
wife. The instincts of the people revolt against 
measures not sanctioned by their own laws. But a 
few months ago acase of this kind arose in Karachi, 
which tho presiding judge disposed of in a curious 
way. He remarked— 

“ There is something exiremely repugnant to one’s ideas of 
propriety, indeed, of mere decency, in insisting on a woman’s 
returning to a man whom she hates, and of imprisoning her 
like a criminal if she does not go back to him in accordance 
with the Court’s decree; and in the famous case of Rukhmabai, 
though a decree was given to her husband, I do not think that 
matters were pushed so far as imprisoning her for disobedience 
to the decree.” 

Accordingly the judge got over the difficulty by 
ruling that the word “may ” in Sec. 260 gave him 
a discretionary power either to order imprisonment 
or not to a party disobeying the order to resume 
cohabitation. 

In conclusion, it would appear to be established 
that suits for the restitution of conjugal rights aro 
foreign to the instincts of the people of India; that 
they have their basis in, and have been imported 
from, the Ecclesiastical Courts of England; that 
they have been extended to cases not contemplated 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts of England, če., to 
persons who were not consenting parties to the 
marriage tie; and that imprisonment for disobedience 
to a decree in such eases is repugnant to the feelings 
of the people. Mr. Justice Prinsep and Mr. 
Chalmers, the Legal Member of Council, who are 
now engaged in revising the Civil Procedure Code, 
would do well to take this matter into their serious 
consideration, aud it is carnestly hoped that they 
will embody in the new Bill provisions, which (@) 
will leaye it to the discretion of the Courts to give 
or to withhold a decree against persons whose 
marriage was contracted when they were unable to 
give their free consent to such marriage, and (b) will 
abolish altogether the existing power to enforce such 
a decree by imprisonment, 


THE DEBATE ON THE “INDIAN” BUDGET.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
REVOLT AGAINST OFFICIAL OPTIMISM. 


We reproduce below extracts from the English 
press referring to the recent debate on the Indian 
Budget, as it is rather inaccurately termed. It 
would be easy, if space permitted, to increase the 
number of favourable—and, of course, of unfayour- 
able—opinions. On the whole, it may be said, 
without rashness, that signs are not wanting to 
show that in British public opinion there is a 


Fe revolt against official optimism in Indian 
affairs. 


ce " S 
TAXATION mas REACHED THE LETS or SAFETY.” — Times. 


“í Tt is well to realise th z k » : 
€ exertions which India has made in 
order to conyert deficit into surplus. ‘The present and the 
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ast Secretary of State showed themselves ali 
of the ae: ft is nol only a shen of new 
the middle classes and of a salt tax raised to a v 
upon the poor, it is also a question of local peel ae 
which do not enter into Imperial finance, and which are th z 
fore seldom heard of in Parliament, but which sometimes ee 
with greater severity than the Imperial taxes on the as st 
The important State paper by the Ticctonant! O of 
Bengal, to which we lately called attention, forms the tm 
complement to Thursday evening’s debate. India is salvar 
Jn regard to a very large part of her public debt she can show, 
as Sir Henry Fowler pointed out, ample assets in the shape of 
railways and reproductive works. In return for her annual 
expenditure she enjoys a peace and prosperity never known 
nnder a previous rule. Yet these facts should not make us 
forget that she has to maintain her solvency, and to pay for 
her peace and prosperity by a taxation which her Imperial and 
provincial financiers alike declare to have reached the limits of 
safety. As her resources develop those limits will in time 
extend. The difficulty is to prevent the increase of Indian 
public burdens from exceeding the rate of Indian industrial 
progress.”” 


ve to this aspect 
import duties on 


«A Dismat Fance.’’—Daily News. 


t‘ Before this eventful Session comes to an end, and the 
weary supporters of the strongest Government of modern times 
can depart to the moors, the Indian Budget has had to be 
squeezed in somehow. But who cares about it? Not, it would 
seem, the Legislative Council of India, who polished it off last 
March in something less than two sittings, without a division 
and without amendment. Not, we imagine, the House of 
Commons, where Sir J. Westland’s handiwork served to empty 
the benches at the eleventh hour of an expiring Session. Yet 
somebody, one cannot help thinking, must be interested in 
a financial statement which, among other trifles, provides for 
an expenditure of more than nine hundred and seventy millions 
of rupees. It is usual, no doubt, for Englishmen to render 
these big totals less formidable to the eye and the ear by 
writing and talking in terms of “RIA , which, in 
happy days gone by, were practically the equivalent of a £. 
But the Indian rayat does not count like that. People are less 
glib about ‘tens of rupees” in a country where the average 
income is estimated, not without authority, at something under 
twenty-five rupees a year. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
the House of Commons finds the annual discussion on the 
Indian Budget such a dismal farce is that it does not, in any 
true sense, discuss the Budget at all... - - When it is said 
that the Indian Budget comes before the House of Commons, 
all that is meant—or, at all events, all that is true—is that the 


‘CE XCHANGE CANNOT BE MADE THE Soarecoat.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 


“Omitting minor differences, there are two ogres ST 
planations of the embarrassments of Indian finance. One 16 
that the Government of Indie is inclined to extravagance, and 
especially in military matters; the other is that the fall ine 
exchange value of the rupee is the fons et orrgo mali. $ a 
hardly necessary to say that the former view does maj HN 

Now in 1895-6 ex- 
change turned out much better than was expected, and in te 
current year, 1896-7, there seems every prospect Ci this Boo 

In his Budget for 1895-6 the 
Indian Finance Minister had to make provision foe oe 
ture of Rx.13,250,000 on exchange, besides large pee 
exchange compensation and the sterling Pay of the DARS 
troops. The revised estimate for 1895-6, and ate 00,000 
estimate for 1896-7, show totals well under Rx.12,0 oe 28 
while altogether, through the improvement Y exchanges and 
is a lessened expenditure of over Rx.1,500,000 m 1 eee 
of over Rx. 1,750,000 in 1896-7. This time, at any ra A a 
change cannot be made tke scapegoat. We tum, then, £ the 
expenditure on the army. Omitting exchange, the cost s Jess 
army was in 1894-5, Rx. 18,900,000 (about Rx. 400,00 al 
than in 1893-4); in the Budget for 1895-6 it was estim rae 
at Rx. 19,750,000 (Chitral, Rx. 150,000 !) ;_ 3n etal 
estimate for 1895-6 it has grown to Rx. 20,750,000 (Chitral 
Rx 1,650,000 !); and for the current year, wath Go Scere 
expedition to swell tho total, it is Rx. 20,300,000. 


s . 
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years Rx. 1,400,000 has been added to the annual cost of the 
army, apart from the sum spent on the Chitral expedition.”” 


cs 
Room For Many Economes.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


“ Lord George Hamilton for some reason or other, felt it 
necessary to dwell on this embarrassing feature of Indian finance 
(zc. exchange). He repeatedly warned the House that calcula- 
tions as regards future Budgets must continue to some extent 
guess-work so long as the Indian Government is liable to such 
sudden and disasterous falls in the exchange as that which 
occurred in 1894-5. No doubt there are authorities who will 
hold that the Secretary of State has exaggerated the influence 
of this adverse feature in Indian finance, to the neglect of other 
avoidable drains on the resources of India. He certainly spoke 
in more eulogistic terms of the system of control over expendi- 
ture in India, which he considers to be more efficacious than in 
this country, than even Indian finance authorities like Sir David 
Barbour and Sir William Wedderburn have been in the habit 
of employing ; and, without pretending there is no room for 
improvement in this country, we may take leave to doubt 
whether, even apart from the policy of military adventure of 
which the Chitral expedition was an illustration, there is not 
room for many economies in the administration of Indian with- 
out any sacrifice of efficiency. Leaving this question on one 
side for the present, however, it may be that Lord George 
Hamilton had his own reasons for specially pressing on the 
attention of the House last night the disadvantages of a ductu- 
ating exchange.” 


u Tae Enormous Increase IN CNIL AND Mumiy Ex- 
PENDITURE.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


“The total increase (as compared with 1384-5) in expendi- 
ture of Rx. 14,150,000 is made up as follows :— 


Collection of Revenue and Civil Services 


generally .. bo 00 a .. Rx.7,500,000 
Military Services.» 50 ie 8,500,000 
Increased cost of Government (Exch. 
Rx. 5,600,000) 50 ca 95 16,000,000 
Debt and Commercial Services (Exch. 
A 00°00) o0 o no ee — 650,000 
Famine Grant and Railway Construction — 1,200,000 


Net increase a3 above .. ve .. Rx. 14,150,000 


“Tre Frvanctan POSITION. 

“A fair statement of the improvement or deterioration in 
the financial position may be arrived at by taking the difference 
between the sum of the improvements and the sum of the 
deteriorations in both revenue and expenditure. The account 
then stands thus : 

ce JarprovEMENT.—1884-5—1896-7. 
Natural increase in Land and Forest Re- 


Rx. 4,500,000 


venue oò so ae 500,0 
Natural increase from Taxes So oc 4,750,000 
Increase from Tributes ote tess 200,000 
Increased expenditure under Debt and eon 

50, 


Commercial Services o9 na pu 


Total Improvement «- ae ws Rx. 10,100,000 


Gi Dxven1oRaTron.—18841-5—1896-7 


Increased Taxation, Land .. cö ro Rex. 500,000 
Taxes ae oc a on 6,000,000 

Loss ‘of Opium Revenue .- vs ue 1,550,000 
Tnereased cost of Civil Services... no 7,800,000 
Military Services 50 8,500,000 

Diminished provision against Famine, etc. 1,200, C00 


m 


Total Deterioration «. So ia Rx. 25,250,000 
Deduct Improvement. ate 10,100,000 
Net Deterioration aS BC .. Rx. 15,150,000 


is , detericration in twelve years of Rx. 15,150,000, 
ig ee: be properly said to have contributed much 
more than one-third—namely, Rx. 5,800,000. We must look 
to the enormous increase in civil and military expenditure if 
wo would find an adequate cause for these tremendous figures. 


í 
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INDAN OPINION ON MILITARY ExrENDITURE.— Daily News. 


The surplus was due to an unexpected savin Gon eee 
But for this inde, taero ouli Baye been ene 
i mment 0: 1a partially ree ates 
T e OS which had Bon matti i me as 
George Hamilton’s clients in Lancashire = px Le 
millions of rupees. The present Goyernmen Boe E 
the policy of their predecessors, have occupied O e 

s z] and of Lord Elgin’s proclamation. Mr. Dairour 
Tae AE ENS at Glasgow last November that he ot Oe 
this operation would be ‘ absolutely insignificant. is zt 
was thinking of the preliminary estimate ot 1500; A P ie 
Sir James Westland, who remarks significantly aes a iie 
financial statement is not the place in which p San 
policy of the expedition or the occupation which ie BO abs 5 
it,’ shows that it has cost India 672,000 rupees in fae Sena: 
of 1894-95, 16,475,000 rupees in the revised estimate 0 A p D 
and a further sum of 200,000 rupees in 1896-97. Jo Lan 
amounts have to be added a sterling expenditure of £16, 3 
and a ‘legacy of permanent expenditure in the occupation of 

Chitral and of its communications,’ estimated for 1896-97 at 
2,317,000 rupees. Needless to say, this expenditure has peen 
much criticised in India, where educated opinion ascribes the 
chronic embarrassments of the Government not to loss by 
exchange, but to overgrown military expenditure.’ 

«i [INDIAN Accounts NOT ‘ IDEALLY PERFECT.’ ’’—Timnes. 

“ Sir Wiiliam Wedderburn’s amendment illustrates the views 
of many who think that the salvation of India is to be found 
in Parliament. His proposal for a Select Committee of the 
House to review the Indian accounts year by year would 
unquestionably bring them under a scrutiny more exact than 
the present Indian Budget debate in Parliament pretends to. 
But such a scrutiny, if it is to be of value, must be a scurtiny 
of Indian finance rather than of Indian accounts. We may 
not quite literally accept Mr. Cohen’s certificate that the 
present system of Indian accounts is ‘ideally perfect.” Yet 
any one whose business it has been to study the question will 
agree with him that the Indian accounts are as clear and 
business-like a statement of the facts as is likely to be obtained. 
It is certainly a more clear and business-like presentment than 
a Select Committee of the House could hope to supply. Sir 
Henry Fowler was justified in protesting against the idea 
that a mass of figures was thrown on the Table of the House 
without anything to guide members as to their meaning. It 
would be more correct to say that every member of the Honse 
has had in his possession a clear and detailed explanation of 
the Indian accounts for many weeks before the Indian Budget 
debate comes on. It is this circumstance which tends in no 
small measure to take the vitality out of the debate for many 


of the most practical members, and to explain the thin 
attendance at it.” 


 Att-Devourme MILITARY EXPENDITURE.” ” — Star. 


“When, therefore, Sir James Westland invites us to rejoic 
with him over his Budget Estimate, we look at a i 
devouring military expenditure, we look at the neglect of 
education and public works, we observe the declaration of 
successive Secretaries of State that the union of judicial and 
executive functions—of judge and detective—in India is only 
ninna because of financial straits, and we reply that it is 
ae ae govem a country and another thing to balance its 

b e look, also, at the famine insurance fund which, 


ate: ea suspension—on one occasion, when “exchange 
mpensation allowance’ was granted by Anglo-Indiar 
officers to themselves—ig n i 2 $ 


when the new taxation SEN only partially restored. Yet 


ae fou, drat found himself at the ry Pio a 
gear vith a little money to the good. How did he empl 
i id he suggest that detectives sho N 


bidding of Lord George Hamilton a Av? a bit of it. At 
of Chitral, and so rearranged the cot 
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benefit of Lancashire as to involve a net loss of Rx. 500,000 
per annum to the Indian revenues.’’ 


tt RECELESY OFFICIAL Ortusu. ” —Daily Chronicle. 

«The statement which Lord George Hamilton made to the 
House yesterday afternoon was more remarkable for what it 
left out than for what it contained. About three weeks ago, 
when commenting on the Indian financial statement, we ven- 
tured to hint that certain facts worthy of attention would not 
receive due prominence 1 the Indian Secretary’s Budget 
speech. We then pointed out that since 1893-94—only three 
years ego—there has been an increase of expenditure (not 
counting exchange, that whipping-boy of the Indian Govern- 
ment) of over ore and a-half millions, of which more than one 
million was under the head of “Army” ; that half a million haq 
been diverted from the Famine Fund, and that Rx. 2,800,000 
of fresh taxation had been imposed. So far as the Army is 
concerned, if the comparison be made with 1894-5—only two 
years ago—there has been an increase under this head alone of 
nearly one and a-half millions, again without exchange. Yes- 
terday we published a detailed analysis of the Indian financial 
position compared with what it was twelve years ago. That 
analysis showed in figures beyoud the reach of controversy 
that a very serious deterioration had taken place in Indian 
finance in recent years. Heavy additional taxation, heavy loss 
under certain heads of revenue, heavy increase in civil and 
military expenditure, reduced expenditure on famine insurance 
—these are notorious matters which no official ingenuity can 
describe as other than a cumulative worsening of the financial 
position. In the face of facts such as these, Lord George 
Hamilton’s review of the situation was an extraordinary exhi- 
bition of reckless official optimism.”’ 

“ Ancio-Inpran COMPLACENCY.” ” —Star. 

“ It is to be regretted that Lord G. Hamilton—who reversed 
the ordinary procedure yesterday—was not able to accept Sir 
W. Wedderburn’s amendment, for the annual scrutiny of the 
Indian accounts by the methods, muiatis mutandis, which we 
apply to our own. Mr. Bhownaggree, whose speeches rather 
unpleasantly indicate a desire to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds, called attention to the scandalous union, in 
one and the same official in India, of the functions of magistrate 
and constable, judge and detective, court of appeal and public 
prosecutor. The only avowed pretext for the system is the 
expensiveness of reforming it. But how does that square 
with Lord G. Hamilton’s words of consolation? Mr. Bhown- 
aggree’s position with reference to the India Office and the 
Tory party suggests, by contrast with Mr. Dadabhai N aoroji’s, 
a parody of Kipling :— 

Oh! it’s ‘black man’ this, and ‘black man’ that, and 
‘black man’ all the day ; 
But it’s ‘learned friend Bhownageree,’ when he gives 
his pals away. 
Lord G. Hamilton propounds the truly remarkable theory that 
the only standard by which British rule in India may be 
Judged is the standard of the rule which it superseded or which 
might take its place. Has Anglo-Indian complacency really 
come to this? Surely there is another standard—the standard 
of our own conception of duty—of what we owe to ourselves.” 


“Te MOST SATISFACTORY FOR Many YEARS.” — 
St. James's Gazette. 

“The Indian Budget statement last night was the most. 
satisfactory that has been submitted for many years. Revenue 
18 Increasing and expenses are being kept well in hand; so 
that Lord George Hamilton, who is not much of an optimist, 
was able to state that the last year had been ‘a very remark- 
able’ one, and that there were hopes that it marked the 
commencement of a new financial era. Tho gross accounts 
show a surplus of Rx. 1,604,000, aud the revised estimates & 
surplus of Rx. 905,200. Economies have beon effected in 
many quarters, and there is a general advance under most 
heals of revenue. For the financial year 1896-97 tho estimated 
Pane is Rx. 463,000, in spite of an increase in the famine 
un Teserve, and some additional expenditure for special 
Faden on the army. For the first time since 1891 the 

aa Secretary is able to show a surplus for each of the three 
eid valas which he deals, and, as Lord George said, “ What 
seb Mae surpluses more satisfactory is the fact that they are 


honest surpluses and ees 
defrayed without a Io at the total expenditura has be 
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LONDON, SEPTEMBER, 


1896. 


LORD G. HAMILTON’S OPTIMISM. 


Lorn Grorcr Haniiton, at the close of the character- 
istic speech which he delivered on August 13th, on 
the motion to go into Committee on the Hast India 
Revenue Accounts, observed that no Secretary, of 
State had ever performed that duty without being 
impressed by the immense range of subjects with 
which he had to deal, and the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of the questions on which he was asked to 
give an opinion. The remark suggests at least two 
obvious reflections. In the first place, it seems odd 
that so large and complex a subject should be 
relegated to a solitary evening in tho last weok of 
the Session. In the second place, 1t 1s nO oubt 
true that a Secretary of State, having 8° many 
subjects to choose from, is tempted to select those 
which are the easiest—those upon which, with the 
least expenditure of trouble, there is the grenen 
opportunity of being plausible. But one of the 
chief tests of a Minister’s fitness for his office con- 
sists precisely in the extent to which he oeron 
temptations of this kind. The temptation iB 
course, all the greater when he knows before! a 
that his audience will be meagre and not Ere 7 
interested, and that he may count upon, the a 3 
the Front Opposition Bench 1m denouncing; ; onga 
not perhaps in demolishing, the objections © nee 
pendent critics. Lord George Hamilton succum 


ea 
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ie thg aon If his speech had been Pupe 
EPER im by the permanent officials at the India Office, 

„he had accepted purely departmental reports 
without scrutiny and without question, and if he had 
contributed to this compost merely a spice of general 
benevolence and optimism, his speech would not 
have been very different from what it was. We 
look, as some members, at any rate, of his audience 
listened, in vain for any hint of a disposition to 
regard Indian finance from the point of view of the 
mass of unrepresented Indian taxpayers—to seruti- 
nise the purposes and the amounts of expenditure 
with the jealous eye of those who bear the burden 
of taxation and realise day by day the disadvantages 
that arise from the neglect of necessary works. To 
say this is not to question the excellence of Lord 
George Hamilton’s intentions in general. Still less 
is it to disparage the admitted benefits of British 
rule in India. The poiut is that Lord George 
Hamilton, instead of grappling with the really 
crucial and fundamental topics, was content with 
the less exacting task of summarising the accounts 
from the standpoint of a Treasury official, and 
obscuring difficulties, dangers, and the force of 
adverse criticism under a cloak of optimistic rhetoric. 
Secretaries of State for India are, of course, 
accustomed, in dealing with Indian finance, to look 
chiefly at the bright side. But Lord G. Hamilton’s 
optimism was more than usually aggressive and 
pronounced. He talked of a © remarkable improve- 
t ment” in the financial condition of India, and of 
the Indian Government’s “‘ remarkable frugality and 
‘vigorous supervision over expenditure.” He con- 
gratulated the House of Commons upon & series of 
“honest surpluses.” Finally, he contrasted the 
‘infinite benefits”? of British rule in India with 
what he thought fit to describe as its “ infinitesimal 
“ drawbacks.” 

Lord George Hamilton adopted an unusual course 
in making his financial statement, not in Committee, 
but on the motion for the Speaker to leave tho chair. 
The House, he said, had met for the purpose of 
discussing Indian finance, while the amendments of 
which notice had been given were ‘purely academic 
‘(in character.” This was an odd pretext for avoid- 
ing inconvenience. The House consisted, when Lord 
George Hamilton rose, of some 22 members, most 
of whom had come to discuss the amendments. One 
of the amendments dealt with a matter which was 
strictly financial, while another dealt witha grievance 
which, according to two successive Secretaries of 
State for India, would have been removed but for 
financial objections. The attention of the House of 
Commons is seldom, and with difficulty, directed to 
Indian questions, and it is a serious thing to tamper 
with the freedom of debate upon the motion to go 
into Committeo. I Lord Georgo Hamilton had been 
more candid he would have admitted that the pur- 
pose of his unusual procedure, as it was also the 
purpose of the Government in confining the debate 
to a single day, was to curtail discussion. He began 
his speech with the usual lamentation over the 
« unfortunate consequences of erratic exchange. 
This bogey has ceased to be plausible. Nor will 
it again become plausible until the Secretary of State 
meets the contention, which is universally urged in 
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i hich, as we show elsewhere, is now 

ae atl ia England, that the chronic ae 
ments of the Indien Treasury are due, not n a 
by exchange, but to the excessive growth o ae 
and military (especially military) expenditure. i Ə 
lamentation was this year even more misplaced than 
usual. Exchange may be erratic. But its con- 
sequences, far from being unfortunate on this e 
sion, are the “honest surpluses” on which z 
George Hamilton dwelt with so much pride. In t e 
financial year 1895-96 the rate of exchange, estimated 
at 13:09d., was really 13-68d., an increase which, on 
Lord George Hamilton’s own admission, yids 
an aggregato improvement of Rx. 1,610,000. As the 
surplus which is now shown in the Revised Esti- 
mates for that year is Rx. 951,400, it does not require 
the omniscience of an ‘‘expert” to perceive that but 
for the consequences of erratic exchango, there would 
have been a deficit. Lord G. Hamilton had a good 
deal to say about the restoration of the Famine 
Insurance Fund. Sir James Westland himself 
admits that the restoration is only “partial.” Lord 
G. Hamilton committed another graye inaccuracy 
when he said that the annual payment to the Famine 
Insurance Fund was originally fixed at Rx. 1,500,000. 
If he will refer to Lord Lytton’s Minute of March 
12th, 1878, he will find that the payment was to be 
“at the rate of one and a half millions sterling per 
“annum.” It is curious that a specialist in exchange 
should overlook so important a difference. Sir 
James Westland observed, rather significantly, that 
the Financial Statement was not the place in which 
to defend the policy of the Chitral expedition, or the 
occupation which had followed it. Lord G. Hamilton 
is clearly of a different opinion. His defence, how- 
ever, took the form of the paradox that a frontier in 
High Asia will lead to reduced expenditure. But 
then the Secretary of State is not required to balance 
the eons. That is a duty which belongs to the 
Finance Minister. ; 

It is interesting to learn that since Lord George 
Hamilton has been at the India Office he has « made 
“a point” of reading translations of Indian news- 
papers. Translations are not always so accurate as 
might be desired. Lord G. Hamilton complains of 
ee ee rete newspapers. They indulge 
i 7 -—in “general depreciation 

of our tule.” Hence the impiety of “í 
“ undue importance to the infinitestimal d 


‘í of our rule and ignoring its infinite benefits,” 
G. Hamilton is not the fast cri mee EN 


and excited Tory cheers by 
press of India. The late Ši 
the same mistake—and wa. 
Richard Garth, who, like L 
a Tory, but, unlike Lord G 
Chief Justice of Bengal. 
Richard Garth wrote, ive 

“myself week after week, ene 
“í there at all approaching sedi 


‘í deserved censure of the ee pe ronghly wel 


“of the Government officials eet hie 2, 
exactly what th 
.‘* press. I consid 


I am afraid this i 
e Government would wish nae 


er if a most wholesome and salu- 


2, Gla, = 


ee tary means of bringing the misconduct of Govern. 


‘© ment officers to the notice not only of the Indian 
“people but of the Courts of Justice.” Tf Indian 

oliticians and journalists seem to Lord George 
Hamilton? to lay too much stress upon grievances 
may not one reason conceivably be that those who 
are set in authority over India lay too little stress 
upon them? May not a Secretary of State con. 
ceivably encourage criticism and objection when his 
annual statement is, from end to end, little else than 
a series of superficial congratulations. To talk 
about remarkable improvements, and honest sur- 
pluses, and the Government’s frugality, as if that 
were the whole of the matter when, as Lord G. 
Hamilton knows, the taxes of India arə being 
swallowed up in “harum-scarum ” military enter. 
prises while, as he admits, there are no “taxable 
“ resources that are not now in operation,” is—to 
put the thing on no higher ground—in the last 
degree imprudent. The gross expenditure for 
which provision is made in the Budget Estimate, 
1896-97, amounts to Rx.97,157,600. Of this amount 
Rx.11,156,900 are swallowed up by “direct de- 
“ mands on the revenue”? —in other words, by 
charges in respect of collection—Rx. 15,399,500 are 
absorbed by “salaries and expenses of civil depart- 
“ments,” and Rx. 25,583,900 are set down for 
“ Army Services,” which, of course, by no means 
represent the total military expenditure. Meantime 
education is neglected, public works are starved, en- 
hancements of land revenue have created widespread 
discontent, and the hateful salt-tax, as Lord G. 
Hamilton says, and as even Sir H. Fowler is pre- 
pared to admit, ‘cannot be put higher, because it is 
“higher now than one could wish it to be.” ‘The 
educated classes in India might be disposed to dwell 
less vehemently upon matters like these if the India 
Office and the Government of India were less in- 
clined to ignore them or to gloss them over. It is 
official optimism that tinges Indian discontent with 
the bitterness of despair. It is doubtless easy to 
maintain, as Lord G. Hamilton does, that British 
rule in India is better than the rule which it super- 
seded or the rule which might take its place. That 
is not the point, and we are very sure that public 
opinion in the United Kingdom would hold, in spite 
of Lord G. Hamilton, that that is not the standard. 
The standard is what might be done, and what, 
therefore, ought to be done. For British conceptions 
of duty and self-respect we need not go to depart- 
mental apologists. But even departmental apologists 


may be brought to see the unwisdom of burying 
their heads in the sand, ‘ 


WANTED: EFFECTIVE SCRUTINY. 


Sm Wirrras Weppervury’s amendment to the 
motion to go into Committee on tho Hast India 
Revenue Accounts was defeated by a majority of 80 
votes (110—30). The proposal which it made was) 
as its author said, both simple and moderate. Its 
purpose Was merely to secure the moro effectual 
discharge by the House of Commons of its existing 
duty in respect of Indian finance. The particular 
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means which it suggested towards this end it 
appointment of a Select Committee + Ter ie 


D r inati ft ¢ Pahl; 
yégular examination of the Public Accounts of the 


hope, Mr. T. M. Healy, and Mr. Michael Davitt. 


at ~ q a r h 3 
were almost as strong as Mr. Chamberlain’s. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s bureaucratic instincts are now almost 


as strong as Sir Henry Fowler’s. The majority and 
the minority offer to the student of that most fasci- 
nating of all movements, the coure of events, many 
points of contrast. One of them is that most of the 
thirty members who voted with Sir W. Wedderburn 
had heard the debate, while nearly all the 110 
supporters whe rallied round Lord George Hamilton 
were summoned by the division-bell from the terrace, 
the smeking-room, the library, and those private 
rooms where, beyond these voices, there is rest for 
the jaded Minister. Porhaps, indeed, it would be 
more accurate to say that these automatic voters, 
who so eloquently and so frequently deprecate the 
introduction of party bias into Indian debates, rallied 
round Sir Henry Fowler. For it was he, and not 
Lord George Hamilton, who replied, or made a 
pretencs of replying, to Sir W. Wedderburn. Arch- 
bishop Magee said of John Bright that he divided 
his opponents into knaves and fools, with the third 
class of bishops, who united the characteristics of 
both the others. It may bo said, without much foar 
of contradiction, that the spirit of John Bright is 
not the spirit of Sir Henry Fowler. If there 1s one 
thing which gives more evident delight to the mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton than adoring & political 
opponent, it is denouncing a political ally. This 
amiable characteristic has been so often displayed 
by its owner that the House of Commons, and the 
public, are now accustomed to it. But it is a pity 
that Sir Henry Fowler cannot gratify his disposition, 
and fulfil his purposes, without flagrantly misin- 
terpreting the matter under discussion. His speech 
in reply to Sir W. Wedderburn was, from first to 
last, irrelevant because it was based upon a series of 
misconstructions. 

No unprejudiced observer believes that the amount 
of time and attention which the House of Commons 
now bestows upon the Indian Accounts is adequate. 
The annual debates upon the Indian Budget, 4s 16 18 
termed, is described in the House as a nuisance ane, 
out of it, as a combination of scandal and farce. Sir 
H. Fowlor’s remark that the House of Commons 1 
never more crowded than when questions arise whic 
affect the interests of India is, in the first placo, in- 
accurate. True, there was a full House in February 
of last year to hear tho debate, and his own sonorous 
eloquence, on the cotton duties. But it is notorious 


å 
ma so far as the House of Commons was concerned, 
paramount question on that occasion was not 

whether the Government of India would have its 

way, but whether Lancashire would triumph and the 

Government at home suffer a defeat. Debates have 

taken place since then upon the cotton duties, the 

retention of Chitral, and the deposition of the Maha- 

raja of Jhalawar. Did not these questions, to men- 

tion no others, affect the interests of India? And 
will Sir Henry Fowler maintain that on these occae- 

slons the House of Commons was crowded? But 

even if his remark had been accurate, it would still 

have been irrelevant. ‘The purpose of Sir W. 

Wedderburn’s amendment was to obtain a more 

systematic and cffectual scrutiny of the Indian 

Accounts. The present scrutiny is neither effectual 

nor systematic. A series of Blue-books and White- 

papers is laid before Parliament, a single evening is 
set apart for a listless debate when the Session has 

reached its eleventh hour, and a resolution is sub- 

mitted to the effect that the revenues of India in the 
year ending seventeen months ago was so much, and 
the expenditure so much. Lord G. Hamilton said 
that the amendments of which notice had been given 

were purely academic in character. One would like 

to know his candid opinion of the belated resolution 

which he himself had to submit. Sir Henry Fowler, 

whose zeal got the better of his discretion, repre- 

sented Sir W. Wedderburn as saying that a mass of 
figures was thrown on the Table of the House 
without anything to guide the House as to their 
meaning. Sir W. Wedderburn said nothing of the 
kind. Neither he nor anybody else denies that the 
usual papers upon the Accounts and Estimates are 
presented to Parliament. What the Chairman of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee said was that 
tho House of Commons had no guidance in deciding 
whether the explanations of the Secretary of State 
were, or were not, satisfactory. The “ Explanatory 
Memorandum,” which was distributed this year only 
two days before the debate came on, is not always so 
absurdly late. But late or early the “ Explanatory 
« Memorandum” itself stands in need of explana- 
tion. Undoubtedly one of the reasons why the 
Houso of Commons takes so little interest in the 
Indian Budget arises from the obscurity and com- 
plexity of the subject, coupled with the fact that the 
information which is laid before the House is, in 
kind, superficial, and, in form, half-baked. Mr. B. 
L. Cohen’s notions of “ideal perfection” are of 
interest to only one person in the world. But tho 
{ by Sir Henry Fowler and Lord 
George Hamilton was of tho naturo of objections, 
not so much to auy particular proposal for the 
scrutiny of tho Indian Accounts by the [Louse of 
Commons, as to the theory that the Mouse ot 
Commons should undertake such a scrutiny at all. 
The Indian Government, according to Lord G. 
Hamilton, is doing its work woll in controlling ex- 
onditure, and the wisest thing which the House of 
Commons can do is to leavo it alone. But, if so, 
why continue the annual farce, or scandal, of the 
Budget debate ? Why not leave the whole field of 


+ 
language employed 


financial administration, in form as well as in fact, 


to the Government of India? r 
2 Secretaries of State, or some of them, would no 
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doubt be glad to forego the tedious and futile cere- 
mony, as ley eee ie of the Budget Ce 
But they have not the power, though they have Ke 
disposition, and the point is that, so long as a 
present duty of the House of Commons with regar 
to tho Indian Accounts exists, the duty ought to be 
satisfactorily discharged. Sir W. Wedderburn said, 
and said truly, that the people of India complain 
that we neither give them a voice in their own 
affairs, nor attend to their affairs ourselves. Yet we 
stand to them in a fiduciary relationship, and, as 
Mr. John Morley said at Leeds last June, if the 
members of the House of Commons are anything, 
they are the guardians of the interests of the un- 
represented taxpayers of India. Sir H. Fowler 
implied throughout his speech that Sir W. Wedder- 
burn’s proposal was to confer upon the House of 
Commons control over Indian expenditure identical 
in kind and in degree with its control over British 
expenditure. Sir H. Fowler actually permitted him- 
self to speak of it as a proposal that the House of 
Commons should undertake the control of the whole 
expenditure and policy of the Government of India, 
and a proposal to burden the machinery of Parlia- 
ment with responsibility for all the details of Indian 
administration. Language of this kind was not 
merely extravagant, but also completely beside the 
mark. Sir W. Wedderburn had stated more than 
once that he proposed to lay no new duty upon the 
House of Commons, but only to secure the due dis- 
charge of an existing duty. The Select Committee 
which he suggested was to be formed on the model, 
without slavishly imitating the methods, of the 
Public Accounts Committee. This Committee, 
according to Sir H. Fowler himself, has no more 
control over the expenditure of the United Kingdom 
than it has over the expenditure of a particular 
railway company. Why, then, did Sir H. Fowler 
proceed to magnify to such grotesque proportions the 
scope of the proposal contained in the Amendment ? 
Scrutiny of accounts is one thing. Control over 
expenditure is another thing. The purpose of the 
Select Committee proposed by Sir W. Wedderburn 
was, as the terms of his Amendment stated. to 
apne and po oe the Indian Accounts for the 
information of Parliament. He suc. 
chief materials for the Ces a EN tho 


Government of India, partly 


would conciliate public a aaa Bround that it 
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to no purpose. Those who heard, and those who 
took part in, the debate were outvoted by a part 
majority summoned by the party Whips. One 
thing, however, is certain. The proposal will sur. 
vive this defeat. Lord G. Hamilton and Sir H, 
Fowler make a great mistake if they imagine that 
the relations of the House of Commons with the 
taxpayers of India can be permanently determined 
by the wishes of the India Office and of bureaucratic 
officials. The final decision lies with British electors 
who are realising more and more their duty to India. 


WORDSWORTH: HIS PRESENT AND 
FUTURE INFLUENCE.! 


In the parlour of a little inn in one of the remoter 
islands off the west coast of Scotland, a small 
gathering of Englismen were trying to forget the 
comfortless drizzling rain outside that was the cause 
of their involuntary companionship. Topics started 
under these discouraging circumstances ran a short 
course, but not a merry one; and intervals of chilly 
silence had become not infrequent when some one 
hit upon the happy expedient of abusing Wordsworth. 
All of the party would have claimed to be men of 
culture, interested in literature and in things of the 
mind; most of them were graduates of some dis- 
tinction. But all save one were agreed in declaring 
that they could see little or nothing to admire in 
Wordsworth, and they were heartily supported by 
the solitary Scotchman present, who, the more to 
commend his opinion to the rest, assured them that 
he sometimes wrote verses himself. The one dis- 
sentient felt, like Wordsworth’s poet, ‘‘ weak as is a 
“breaking wave” in the face of such a combined 
and self-confident assault, though for himself he 
was “contented if he might enjoy” the things 
which the others did not understand. He knew, for 
instance, that nothing had helped him to fix the 
peculiar and intense charm of the region in which 
he was then staying as that simple but exquisitely 
musical couplet of Wordsworth: 


“ Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides,” 
and that those lines would henceforth be woven for 
him indissolubly with the memories of that enchanted 
coast. But how interpret these things to others who 
felt them not? So in despair he fell back upon the 
argument from authority, and pointed out that when, 
as was the case with Wordsworth, the best judges 
were all agreed in placing him somewhere among 
the very greatest English poets, their positive 
judgment must outweigh all negations. ‘If we 
‘ fail to appreciate a classic, we only show our ow? 
_limitations—nothing more.” It was not a con- 
ory argument, and it failed to be convincing tO 
the hearers, who claimed the right to private 

ee literary, not less than in religious 42 

ne ER gia as an inalienable privilege. Yee 
OR ent was sound, and deserves the con- 
10n of all who wish to acquire a literary tast? 


that is worth having. Intellectual humility is onè 
le The Wo 


Willi Yorks of William Wordsworth.” Edited by 
illiam Knight, Sixteen Vols. (London: Macmillan). 
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of the first conditions of real intellectua 

Tf the consensus of experienced critics area ors 
ness in a poet, it must be there. Let us not too 
noisily proclaim our own incapacity. It is better 
‘to be patient and to try whether a little study will 
not sharpen our insight into a genius that has not 
attracted us at first. 

The reasons of Wordsworth’s comparative unpopu- 
larity with the average man are not difficult to 
understand. The simplicity of some of his poems 
tells against him with a large class of shallow people 
who, having read those poems in infancy and having, 
as they think, grown out of them, never return #0 
the poet to read him further. Then, his deliberate 
avoidance of a special poetic diction alienates that 
large class of readers for whom the chief difference 
between poetry and prose consists in the substitution 
of words like “steed” for words like “horse.” It 
has also had the unquestionable result of revealing 
the prosaic character of parts of his work; prosaic 
passages abound in nearly all poets, but in most 
their prosaic quality is disguised, in Wordsworth it 
is almost obtruded upon us. An amusing instance of 
the almost wilful perversity with which he disdains 
ordinary poetic artifice occurs in the ninth book of 
“ The Prelude” :— 


« Pointed upon occasion to the site 
Of Romorentin, home of ancient kings, 
To the imperal edifice of Blois, 
Or to that rural castle, name now slipped 
From my remembrance, where a lady lodged, 
By the first Francis wooed, and bound to him 
Tn chains of mutual passion, from the tower, 
As a tradition of the country tells, 
Practised to commune with her royal knight 
By cressets and love-beacons, intercourse 
-Twixt her high-seated residence and his 
Far off at Chambord on the plain beneath.” 


The bathos of the italicised words goes far to ruin 
the passage ; but if we would realise the wantonness 
of the candour that led to their insertion, we have 
only to reflect how often Milton heightens the dignity 
of his verse by leaving an allusion in learned obscu- 
rity. Again, Wordsworth has been injured by the 
excessive quantity of his writing. Even so loyal a 
disciple as Matthew Arnold believed that his master 
ought to be read in “Selections.” And, lastly, he 
wrote much philosophical poetry ; and though philo- 
sophical poetry is as legitimate as poetry of the 
emotions, it appeals to far fewer minds. As Mr 
Aubrey de Vere has pointed out, you cannot care a 
patriotic poetry unless you Possess the sentiment o 
patriotism, nor for love poetry unless you possess 
the sentiment of love ; neither can you care for philo- 
sophical poetry unless you have an interest in philo- 
sophy. im 
‘All these causes have fought against Wordsworth's 
influence, which is yet surely and steadily growing. 
The historical importance of his work is, of course, 
a different thing from its present or future influence ; 
but the fact that tho historical importance 18 now 
fully recognised and understood by all competen 
critics of literature is itself a holp to the inoa 
Other poets loved nature before Wordsworth. vo 
have grown out of the mistake of boasting that t : 
love of nature is a discovery of modern times. Pu 
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no poet before Wordsworth so fully interpreted the 
message of nature—not on all sides, but at least on 
her more beneficent sides—to man, or taught him the 
value of communion with nature: no poet before or 
since possessed to the like extent ‘Wordsworth’s 
“healing power.” Partly in direct teaching that 
healing power” is shown, as in the famous “ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality,” or in the not 
less magnificent “Ode to Duty,” or the “Ode com- 
posed upon an eyening of extraordinary splendour 
and beauty ”; partly in the pathos (“ not declama- 
2 tory passion,” it has been well said, ‘ but passion 
‘steadied by its own weight’’) of his human stories, 
of “ Michael” and “Margaret” and “The Leech- 
Gatherer”; still more, perhaps, in the haunting 
melody or illuminating radiance of single lines or 
couplets sounding or flashing suddenly out of the 
midst of some undistinguished passage, and thence- 
forward echoing or shining on in the heart for ever. 
The publication of Professor Knight's laborious 
and exhaustive edition of the poet’s writings in prose 
and verse is a welcome sign that the interest in 
Wordsworth is fully maintained in England, at a 
time when the “return to Byron” is being pro- 
claimed by certain literary critics with ingenious 
advertisement. Still more welcome are the indica- 
tions that the indifference with which Wordsworth 
has hitherto been regarded on the Continent is 
coming to an end. Very noteworthy is the publi- 
cation in the present year of a lengthy, interesting, 
and discriminating study of ‘‘The Prelude” by 
M. Emile Legouis (La Jeunesse de William Words- 
worth: Paris, Masson). Théophile Gautier said that 
he had only read one line of Wordsworth, and that 
line—“And spires whose silent finger points. to 
heaven ?—was, oddly enough, not Wordsworth’s at 
all, but Coleridge’s, and printed in quotation marks 
in “The Excursion.” Edmond Scherer, who also 
differed from his countrymen in his estimate of 
Byron, wrote & wise and discerning essay upon 
Wordsworth some years ago. But M. Legouis’s 
study seoms to mark a new stage. It will be curious 
if English students of poetry learn for the first time 
from a Frenchman to sot its true value upon ‘ “The 
Prelude.” Fascinating as & biography, and unique 
as the history of the growth of a poet’s mind under 
the influence of nature, of books, of companionship, 
and of stirring external events, the poem is also 
resplendent with noble lines, some of which (eg. 
“France standing on the top of golden hours”) are 
famous enough, whilst others have not yot recoived 
their due meed of honour and remembrance. Such 
are (to quote only from one of the fourteen books, 
tho third) the lines that describe the face of Newton's 
statue in tho chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge : 
e » index of a mind for ever 

This eine strange seas of thought, alone ;” 


thoso that condemn the Cambridge of his day— 
« And blind Authority beating with his staif 
The child that might have led him,” 
and contrast it with 
«that glorious time 


When Leaming, like stranger, come irom far, 
Sounding thro’ Christian lands her trumpet, roused 


Peasant and king.” 


or 
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RAJA YOGA? 


Those who have had the good fortune to ae 
the Swami Vivekinanda lecture speak much o. s F 
charm of his personality and the Bre ara eeacor 
his delivery. The printed page is 2e apnar 7, a 
attractive than the spoken word, but these pares 
are neyortheless eminently readable; the style z 
lucid, vivacious, full of conversational ee ie 
rising on oceasion to eloquence. Bae. culture and 
earnestness of tho Swimi, and above all tho vow of 
renunciation which attests the depth of his oes 
victious, claim for his doctrine a respectful an 

ympathetic hearing. 

Saja Yoga, or Royal Yoga, is defined as 3 the 
science of conquering the internal nature, for ure 
“ purpose of freeing the Purusa, or in other ponds 
“yealising the Divinity in every being. A brief 
analysis of the lectures, given as far as pessiblo in 
the Swami’s own words, may be useful. Raja Yoga, 
we are told, proposes to put before humanity a 
practical, a scientifically worked out, method of 
reaching the highest truth (p. 5). The method is 
concentration upon the mind itself. Anything that 


is secret and mysterious in Indian systems of Yoga 
should be rejected. All mystery- nongering weakens 
the human prain. Through it the science of Yoga 
has been well-nigh destroyed (p. 12). The first step 
in Raja Yoga is Yama—non-ki hng, truthfulness, 
non-stealing, continence, and no eceiving of any 
gifts. Next is Niyama — cleanliness, contentment, 
mortification, study, end self-surrender to God 
(p. 17). Thirdly comes Asana, posture, learning to 
have a firm, erect seat. Next comes Prinfyima, 
learning to control the vital forces in one’s own 
body. ‘The control of the nerves of another, as in 
hypnotism or faith-healing, ig reprehensible and 
dangerous. It is not really controlling the brain- 


centres by the power of one’s‘own will, but is, as it. 


Were, stunning the patient’s mind for a time by 
sudden blows which another’s will delivers to i¢ 
(p. 64). Pratyåhâra is learning to control the mind 
completely: it is a long work, requiring a continuous 
struggle for years (p. 68). Dhardna is holdine the 
mind to certain points, ic 
Yogis must take up one idea, 
their life, droam of it, think of it, live on it (p. 71). 
All these steps are intended to bring us scientifically 


an unbroken current towards that point. 
is called Dhyâna, i 


internal part, the meani Samadhi 

Super-consciousness. This meditati to is the 

highest state of existence (p. 83). — ore 
This is not the place to ati 


¥ lites Yo pa Phil şi ” 
1 «Yoga osophy.”? Lectur i i 
Winter of 1895-96, by the “Swim Vives vee York, 
Yoga, or Conquering the Interna] Nature. 
_ toga Aphorisms with Commentaries, f 
Longmans.) 


on Râja 
Also Patanjala 
(London and Bombay : 


i tious spirit, so 4 
be enough to set down, in no cap pirit, some of 
the objections that suggest themselves to a Western 
critic. First, the Swimi apparently draws a distinc- 
tion between the evidence for Christianity and the 


evidence for his own doctrine (p. 3). 


Ail reli gion, 


he says, is based on experience, but the Christian 
rests his belief on an experience recorded to hayg 
happened to others in times past, whilst Yoga philo- 
sophy invites us to try its method and enjoy the 


experience for ourselves. 


But the Christian who 


has any vital belief in his own religion rests it in 
precisely the same way upon his own experience, 
which he regards as more decisive for himself than 
any external evidence. This was tho spirit in which 
Tennyson wrote (“In Memorian,” exxiv.) :— 


“Tf e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, 
I heard a voice ‘ believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breakii 

That tumbled in the Godless d cep; 

A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man ia wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered ‘I have felt ?.? 


Secondly, there is a good deal of unproved assertion, 
very confidently made as if it were quite self-evident, 
y J at 


Here are two examples from page Y6. 


“ There was 


“ an cld solution that man after death remained tho 


t 


cs 


“cc 


¢ 


same, that all his good sides, minus his evil sides, 
remained for ever.... This theory, on the face 
of it, is absurd and puerile, because it cannot be. 


‘ There cannot be good without evil, or evil without 
> ? 


‘ good.” Again, “Every motion isin a circle. . . . 
A straight line, infinitely projected, must end ina 
circle. Therefore, this idea that the destiny of 


Cl wie 


man is progression ever forward and for ward, and 
never stopping, is absurd.” A physical analogy 


transferred to the spiritual sphere is here treated as 


a proof. 
than the Swimi’s assert on, “ There is no mystery 
‘ in what I preach,” nothing more decisive than his 


(3 


c 
this the chapter on “ powers” 
inflicts a 


Thirdly, nothing could be more emphatic 


ondemnation of After 
in the Yoga Aphorisms 
shock upon the reader. What is the 


all « mystery-mongering.” 


Swimi’s own attitude towards the Aphorisms which 
he there expounds ? Lasily, whilst it would be easy 
to quote noble and splendid sayings both from the 
Aphorisms and from the Swâmi’s own teaching, the 
doubt arises whether, in what is distinctivel y Oriental, | 
any valuable contribution is made to religious | 


thought. 


Cannot anything that is of solid value be 


paralleled at once from Western thought, from Plato 
and Aristotle, to Say nothing of Spinoza and other 


modern philosophers? Je is the 


more necessary to 


sist on this doubt, because if most minds are ún- 


uly conservative and unreasonably repelled by what 


is new and strange, others ara strongly attracted by 


it, and never 
1t subtle reminiscences of the old 


article on “ Railways in India.” 
railways the writer said - So, 
ment might have purchas 
at a very different figure f 


so much as when the now brings with 


m 


the Daily Chronicle of August 20th contained an interesting 
Referring to the guaranteed 
“Some twenty years ago the Govern- 
ed these railways under the contract 
rom that which they will have to pay 
A well- 


h ls due (i e rs’ time). 
own financial ex Ue (in a few years’ time) 


Government of Tae has calculated the present loss to the 


& on this account alone at £800,000 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The debate on the Indian Budget in the House of 
Commons on August 13th may be said to have 
proved that the general public are more keen] 
interested than members of Parliament are in Tait 
affairs. The Strangers’ Gallery was crowded. But 
on the floor of the House itself the maximum atten- 
dance was 22, falling sometimes to 12. As 144 
members (including the tellers) took part in the 
division on Sir W. Wedderburn’s amendment, it is 
obvious that most of those who voted had not heard 
the debate. The solitary occupant of the Front 
Opposition Bench was Sir Henry Fowler. Mr. A.J. 
Balfour, Sir Matthew White Ridley and two or 
three other Ministers were present to support Lord 
George Hamilton for a short time, but their interest 
or patience was soon exhausted. 


A correspondent who was present in the House 
during the debate writes: The bare benches were 
a silent yet eloquent refutation of the oft-reiterated 
fiction that every member of the House of Commons 
is a member for India. ‘The picture of India’s 
present and future prosperity, 23 painted by Lord G. 
‘Hamilton, was indeed bright and alluring. But its 
fanciful and picturesque colouring assumed an almost 
sombre hue by contrast with the picture presented 
by his predecessor in office. An interesting incident 
was the friendly conversation between Lord G. 
Hamilton and Sir H. Fowler pending the Speaker's 
return “after the usual interval.” It was a fitting 
prelude to what followed. A visitor, and late 
arrival at the House, who failed to recognise the 
speaker of the moment—Sir Henry Fowler—was to 
be pardoned for imagining, as he did, that he was 
listening to a speech from a member of the Govern- 
ment. The duty of an Opposition may not invariably 
be to oppose. But can it be said to be the duty of 
an ex-Minister to act exclusively as a hostile critic 
of individual members of his own party while, at 
the same time, he merely echoes or endorses the 
statements of his successor ? 

In the division on Sir W. Wedderburn’s amend- 
ment the voting was 30 “for”? and 110 “ against.” 
These figures, of course, do not include the “‘ tellers, 
who were Sir W. Wedderburn and Mr. H 
Wilson for the minority, and Sir W. Walrond and 
Mr. Anstruther for the majority. The minority ane 
cluded, apart from the tellers, 20 members of the 
‘Indian Parliamentary Committee, namely aor 
Wilfrid Lawson, and Messrs. Bayley, Bua = 
well, Cameron, Dalziel, Hogan, Horniman, crea 
Lewis, Lough, Maden, Roberts, Shaw, Oa 
Stanhopo, Stuart, Ure, Carvell Williams, and ae 
Among the other members who voted for Sir ve 
Wedderburn’s amendment were Mr. Timothy S7 
Healy, Mr. Maurice Healy, and Mr. Michael pami 
The majority against the amendment included Sir 
Henry Fowler, Mr. T. E. Ellis, Mr. A. J. Ba on 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. J. Chamberlain, Mr. Aus a 
Chamberlain, Mr. George Curzon, Sir Joha wee 
Sir Andrew Scoble, and—need we add ?—Mr. M. m. 


Bhownaggree. 
It may be mentioned that Sir W. Wedderburn, 
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rng moved his amendment, was thereby precluded 
rom speaking on any other amendment to the motion 
to go into Committee. 


K Tp notices of Motion, now standing in the Order- 
I es ee the House of Commons for next Session, 
include the following which have reference to India: 

General Sir Henry Havelock-Allan,—East India (Native 
sae y)—To call attention to the defective system of officering 

e native army of India, as regards its British officers; and to 
move a Resolution. 

On going into Committee of Supply :— 

General Sir Henry Havelock-Allan,—On Army Estimates, 
to call attention | to the inadequacy, for purposes of Imperial 
and Colonial defence, of our present military system ; and to 
move a Resolution suggesting means for its expansion. 

General Sir Henry Havelock-Allan,—On Army Estimates, 
to call attention to the administration of the Ordnance Factories, 
as regards the supply of guns and small arms for the army and 
navy; and to move a Resolution. ; 


Mr. H. J. Wilson has given notice that he will 
move for a Return showing for the last ten years the 
acreage under poppy in India; the amount of ad- 
vances to the cultivators for crude opium; the 
quantity of opium produced in the factories, dis- 
tinguishing between the Behar and Benares agencies; 
the quantity exported to China and other countries ; 
the quantity of Malwa and other opium purchased 
by the Indian Government ; and the quantity which 
in any other way came under the cognisance of the 
Indian Government. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, as 
will be seen from the report which we print else- 
where, adjourned on August 4th until January next. 
Tt is anticipated that the Commission will shortly 
issue an important volume containing the first section 
of the evidence—that, namely, which deals with the 
«financial machinery” of Indian administration— 
together with a formal report and certain documents 
on specific financial questions. On Wednesday, 
July 29th, the Commission heard Dr. Bahadurji’s 
evidence on the Indian Medical Service. Dr. 
Bahadurji, we may add, created an excellent im- 
pression by the knowledge and grasp of his subject 
which he displayed, and by the manner in which he 
gave his evidence. 


The remarkable evidence given by Lord Wolseley 
before the Royal Commission on Indian expenditure 
excited a chorus of condemnation from the English 

ress. The Spectator, for example, after making all 
ossible excuses for his ‘unfortunate and entirely 
uuncalled-for remarks,” said: “ Considering tho sensi- 
tiveness of all soldiers on the question of military 
spirit, and their just indignation at anything ap- 
proaching a reflection upon their ability to go any- 
whera and do anything, it was a most deplorable 
circumstance that the value of the Indian troops 
should be depreciated by the Commander-in-Chief.” * 
The Manchester Guardian observed that “it would 
be charitable to suppose that Lord Wolseley did not 
mean what he said, and lost his head in his desire to 
defend the policy of the Government with regard to 
the Indian troops in Egypt.” It is to be noted that 
Lord G. Hamilton, in his Budget speech, went out 
of his way to say that in the opinion of the India 
Council “the native army was fit to go anywhere 
and to meet any troops in the world.” 
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4 1 
we may assume to be Lord Wolseley's reply 
Pei eateorainas Epon pie E aa Cee 
4 ency, whic f I 
e Oiar entertains the Heb 
opinion of the fighting qualities and efficiency 0 3 
! Indian army. Further, “when Lord Wolseley roe 
years ago published his views on the subject, te, 
i expressed his praise in the highest terms, S ae 
that English and Indian cavalry could with eure ans 
over hordes of Cossacks. This opinion he sti Lh oN r 
Tt is his belief that, for the purposes for w ie it 
exists, the Indian army is as perfect as it can a 
Tt was further stated that the extracts of the ron 
evidence published in the press were mise ng. 
Lord Wolseley might well have repented $ in- 
discretion, (or corrected the misleading repor ) a 
little more directly. 


The Queen has approved the appointment of Mr. 
Robert Smith Aikman, of the Indian Civil Service, 
who now holds the appointment of Acting Judge in 
the High Court of Allahabad, to be a judge of that 
court. 


The following letter from Mrs. Besant, which was 
printed in the St. James's Gazette of August Tth, 
discloses an aspect of the “condition of India” 
question which Secretaries and ex-Secretaries of 
State are apt to overlook in debates on the Indian 
Budget :— 


“Terrible suffering is being endured from starvation at the 
present time in the Central Provinces of India, and, as it pre- 
vails over a limited area, it attracts little attention and less 
relief. Private efforts are being made to meet the distress 
without appealing to the heavily burdened Government, and a 
comparatively small sum would be adequate to carry the 
people over the worst time. Coming directly from English 
Sympathy, it would spread through the district a friendly 
and brotherly feeling. As I can get food distributed without 
any cost of organisation, every shilling given means food for 
about twenty people ; and I ask for a few charitable gifts to 
save men, women, and children from slowly dying.” 


SITIES 


ARE 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new volume of ballads is 
expected to appear in October. 


Sir Richard Temple has completed his auto- 
biographical work setting forth ihe narrative of his 


long public life in India and at home. Tt ill 
published in the autumn. ss cate 


n open competitive 
© Civil Service of 


TG sitainhii. 22 3 
L August th, Vis ams, & ticket reporter on 
form, and that he will b ; 
carcely admits of doubt. With at the a ene°® 
matches to play, he is well in fron 
eating Captain W: 
the averages, and being nearly fiy 


t of every- 
eight at 
e hundred 
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ahead of Abel in the aggregate of runs. The sub- 
stantial lead he now holds is due in groat measure 
to his wonderful cricket last week at Brighton. In 
the two Sussex matches he actually made 430 runs, , 
scoring 40 and 165 against Lancashire and 100 and 
not out 125 against Yorkshire. In both matches he 
had the satisfaction of saving his side from defeat, 
If he had only made average scores Sussex would 
inevitably have been beaten on both occasions, 
Ranjitsinhji has won a splendid record for the year, 
having scored 2,579 runs with an average of only 
the smallest fraction less than 60.” 


The Secretary of State for India has appointed 
Mr. E. Grant Burls to be Director-General of Storeg 
at the India Office. Mr. Burls was formerly Deputy 
Director-General. Mr. Robert George Crozier is 
promoted to the office of Deputy Director-General 
in the place of Mr. Burls. 


MR. W. C. BONNERJEE. 


The New Age, under the editorship of Mr. A. E. 
Fletcher, formerly editor of the Daily Chronicle, is 
publishing a series of articles upon ‘‘ Men who ought 
to be in Parliament.” The subject of the sketch 
which appeared on August 20th was Mr. W. O. 
Bonnerjee. We take the following extracts from an 
exceedingly interesting article :— 

The annual farce of the Indian Budget turns our 
minds to the great Hastern Dependency, and prompts 
the regret that Mr. W. C. Bonnerjeo has not yet 
found a seat in the House of Commons. It was a 
profound misfortune that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji lost 
his seat at the general election, and the effects of 
that misfortune will be severely felt until he be re- 
placed in the House. Not but that Mr. Dadabhai 
is working with all his force for India outside the 
House! for he ‘‘bates no jot of heart or hope, but 
still bears up and steers right onward,” “in Liberty’s 
defence, his noble task,” ‘guided by faith and 
matchless fortitude,” “of which all India rings from 
side to side.” 

It may not be too much to say that if the electors 
of Barrow-in-Furness had returned Mr. Bonnerjee 
at the last general election, Mr. Dadabhai’s place 
would have been filled. But when we look around 
for a real successor to the most distinguished and 
most generally representative and trusted Indian 
of our time, our eye ig stayed upon Mr. W. O. 
Bonnerjee. 

Yet how different are the two men! Mr. Dada- 
bhai small end gentle, with the gentleness of age 
and experience; Mr. Bonnerjee, a powerful man, 
six feet in his stockings, impressive with the well- 
Preserved and wisely guided energy of comparative 
youth at little over fifty. Mr. Dadabhai with the 
see and tactful speech and the quiet endurance 
3 e, Mr. Bonnerjee with the fighting strength 
and skill of a civil Achilles. At the same time there 
abl notable points of likeness between those remark- 
eu eee he native blood that circulates in the 

ins of both of them manifests itself in character- 
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istic ways- If Mr. Dadabhai is a r i 

Parsi, Mr. Bonner} ee exhibits all the hotter quate 
of the trained Hindu; and both of them know tee 
to reconcile the warmest loyalty to England ai 
tho warmest patriotism for India. Both have 
always been frankly outspoken in their criticisms of 
English rule in India, and neither of them has ever 


condescended to carping or unfair attack, any more’ 


than to hollow flatteries. Such an attitu i 
on the part of the ablest men of India Bee min 
invaluable to us if we would only take advantage of 
it; and nowhere ought to be more effective for good 
than on the floor of the House at Westminster 
Like Mr. Dadabhai, Mr. Bonnerjee is known and 
trusted throughout the length and breadth of the 
Peninsula, and he knows even better than Mr. 
Dadabhai the present feeling of his countrymen on 
all the important points of current discussion. No 
more valuable member could be placed in the House 
of Commons by a British constitueney at the present 
time; and no member would do his constituents 
higher honour or more effective service. 

For, again like Mr. Dadabhai, Mr. Bonnerjee is 
not a mere home-keeping Indian. On the contrary, 
he is as much at home at Croydon as he is at 
Calcutta, and his training has been largely influenced 
by English contact. Once more like Mr. Dadabhai, 
Mr. Bonnerjee is a self-made man—such a man as 
Englishmen are especially delighted to honour. He 
first planted his foot on the ladder by gaining a 
scholarship, which took him to London to study law. 
Ho was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn some 
thirty years ago; and his subsequent rise to the 
leading position he has long held at the Calcutta 
Bar shows the stuff he is made of and the dili- 
gence of his early preparation. It is a striking 
tribute to his forensic ability that he can throw 
down his briefs any day in Calcutta, establish 
himself at Kidderpore House at Croydon for six 
months, and return to find his table loaded with 
fresh briefs the moment he arrives home. To the 
London barrister such a fact speaks with a cogency 
that is more readily understood than described. It 
means mastery undisputed; more than that—frankly 
acknowledged, and acknowledged indisputably. It 
implies ability and confidence of the rarest character.. 
It stamps Mr. Bonnerjee as one of the very foremost 
of modern advocates, and a man pre-eminently quali- 
fied to represent and to vindicate the rights of those 
that place their trust in him. But what we were 
mainly concerned for was to point to Mr. Bonnerjee s 
touch with English thought and feeling. Not only 
did he go through the usual course of preparation 
for his professional career in London, but, if we are 
not mistaken, he at the same time had experience of 
journalism. We believe we are right in claiming 
him as a quondam confrère. In the less prosperous 
days of his student life here, he acted as London 
correspondent, or at any rate contributed largely to 
the columns of a well-known provincial newspaper. 
Since these days he has always kept in close touc 
with English life. As we have indicated, he keeps 
a permanent residence at Oroydon, and he 18 wet- 
known in London. His candidature at Barrow 
showed how fully he is abreast of eagles politics, 
and next time he tries conclusions at Barrow it is 
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ste to predict that the few hundred votes that put 
. Cayzer at the top of the poll will then be cast 
for Mr. Bonnerjee, 
s, Mr. Bonnerjee enjoys the unique distinction of 
eS been chosen as First President of the Indian 
National Congress, when it assembled at Bombay in 
December, 1885. He shares with Mr. Dadabhai the 
further distinction of having been elected for the 
second time President, at the Allahabad meeting in 
December, 1892. There could be no higher testi- 
mony to the esteem in which Mr. Bonnerjee is held 
in point of character and ability by the most pro- 
gressive of his countrymen. That first meeting at 
Bombay was assuredly, as Mr. Bonnerjee then called 
it, and as all the world must now acknowledge, a 
“great and memorable gathering,” and Mr. Bonner- 
jee did a man’s part towards its accomplisnment. 

it is unhappily notorious that our officials are 
disastrously ignorant of the real feeling of the 
people; and it is correspondingly clear that no 
better clue to that feeling is available in the existing 
circumstances than the voice of the National Congress. 
It is also as plain as a pike-stafft that the natural 
effects of the education we have laboured to promote 
in India, directly or indirectly, must have their free 
course; and it is quite certain to anyone outside 
officialism that they will eventually justify them- 
selves. 

Woe trust the time is not far distant when some 
long-sighted and patriotic constituency will do itself 
the honour, and its country the service, of placing Mr. 
W. ©. Bonnerjee on the Liberal benches of the 
House of Commons. 


“BUDGET” DEBATE: OFFICIAL 
RECORD. 


THE 


The following official record of the debate on the 
Indian Budget appeared in the Parliamentary 
“Votes and Proceedings ” for August 13th : 

37, East India Revenue Accounts,— Order for 
Committee thereupon read ; 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair” :— 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the 
word “That,” to the end of the Question, in order 
to add the words, “with a view to the effectual 
discharge of its existing duty in respect of the 
finances of India, this House is of opinion that 
the East India Accounts should each year bo 
examined and reported on by a Select Committee 
of the House, thus mutatis mutandis assimilating 
the practice as regards Indian Accounts to that 
followed, by means of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, in respect of the Accounts of the Unitec 
Kingdom »_(Sy William Wedderburn) — instead 
thereof : bi 
Question put, “That the words proposed to be left 

out stand part of the question” :—The 
divided: Ayes 110, Noes 30. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. Considered in 

Committee : E3 
(In the Committee.) 
ResoLvED, That it appears, by tl e Accounts laid 
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ore this House, that the total Revenue of Indis 
i the year ending the 31st day of March, 1895, 
was Rx. 95,187,429; that the total Expenditure in 
Tndia and in England charged against the Breau 
was Rx. 94,494,319; that there was a Sorpu io 
Revenue over Expenditure of Rx. 693,110; and t a 
the Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Wor s 
not charged against Revenue was Rx.4,446, 281. 
(Secretary, Lord George Hamilton.) 


Resolution to be reported. 


LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 
EVIDENCE OF LORD WOLSELEY. 


REMARKABLE OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIAN 
ARMY. 


Lord Wolseley was examined before the Royal Commission 
on Indian Expenditure at the India Office on July 29th. Lord 
Welby presided. The Commissioners present were :—Lord 
Welby, Mr. Jackson, M.P., Sir Donald Stewart, Sir William 
Wedderburn, M.P., Sir E. W. Hamilton, Sir James Peile, Sir 
Andrew Scoble, M.P., Mr. Buchanan, M.P., Mr. W. S. Caine, 
Mr. Naoroji, Sir R. H. Knox, Mr. R. G. P. Mowbray, and 
Mr. Colin Campbell (secretary). 

Lord Wolseley said he did not think that the organisation of 
the Indian Army was far beyond what experience had shown 
to be required. We merely sent what the Indian Government 
usked for. It was a very serious inconvenience to our military 
organisation, and it put a great difficulty in the way of recruit- 
ing. The larger number of recruits we had to enlist for India 
every year added to the cost and pro tanto increased our diffi- 
culties. The Indian Government was not in a position to plead 
that the army exceeded the requirements of India and would 
not assent toa reduction. His experience of India was that it 
produced a great number of the ablest officers in the Army, 
but they knew very little of the organisation of the Imperial 
Army all over the world, and they 
i ignorant of the difficulties we had of ob 
keeping up the number established by Parliament every year. 
5 He was satisfied with the organisation 
q furnished to India, because he could remember the old system. 
; The present system of recruiting was infinitely superior. The 

troops now sent to India annually were about 12,000. 
old days when a lad came and said that he was 20 he was 


Th A ; 

i ELS a fas boya intended to be sent to India every year 
Me thr dens J ay Breat measure, and they could onl 
not be any addition to the fighi E a ARa 
Ta eny aio a igh ane force, and he did not think 
A R ; e made on the charge to India 


Arye for tho 
y was really a great reserve f e home force, but our 
) prepared to send out the aes army in Indi 
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ruits, and but for India 16,000 recruits would be 
= ees requirements, and we should have a better set of 
recruits. Against that very improbable event of invasion we 
had the very great difficulty of supplying India with a large 
number of troops. We could always raise troops in England, 
but not in India. The men trained in India were inferior men. 
No doubt the short service had. brought about efficiency in the 
‘Army. The men who won the great battles in India were be- 
tween 21 and 30. Short service was established because we 
could not obtain troops to enlist on long service. The short 
service was very popular, and we now had no difficulty in 
vetting the 30,000 or 35,000 recruits which we annually re- 
quired. The men were more contented because they were 
naturally better treated and enabled to quit the service if they 
disliked it at the end of seven years. Short service would have 
been postponed for many years had it not been for the necessity 
of sending 10,000 or 12,000 men to the Mutiny in India. 
Before the Mutiny there were 36,000 European troops in India, 
and now there were little over double that number. The 
younger soldiers in India were invalided in a less proportion 
than the older ones. After the soldier had been eight years in 
India the sooner he was got rid of, in the interests of India, 
the better. The number of invalided men who died after eight 
years’ service was very large indeed. After eight years’ 
service they were bound to give 2 man a pension, seeing that 
he had spent the best years of his life in the service. He did 
not think a man should serve in India longer than six or seven 

ears. 

7 What is your idea generally as to what India should pay of 
the military expenditure ?—I think India should pay everything 
connected with the army. Supposing India did not belong to 
us, it would be the difference between the establishment that 
we should have then and what we have now. 

Mr. Naorosr: Is it not for the maintenance of British rule 
that these armies are there ?—Quite so. 

Mr. Carve: Do you think thet India ought to pay for Aden, 
which is used for other purposes than India ?—But it is ex- 
clusively used for India. It was established before the Suez 
Canal was there. 

Mr. Bucnanan: If India was withdrawn from the British 
Empire would you abandon Aden ?—We should take time to 
consider that. 

Mr. Carne: Surely, if we were at war with Russia, under ' 
existing conditions, we could use the canal with perfect safety, 
and that is the contingency with regard to India ?—Quite so. 
I may say that Russia is not likely to go to war with us with- 
out having strong naval allies. 

Is it a fair adjustment of the expense for Aden that India 
should pay 277,000 tens of rupees while Great Britain only 
pays 16,000 tens of rupees ?—I think that as India pays very 
little for the Navy, and as the Navy is the defence for Aden, 
it is quite fair. 

Mr. Bucnanan: Do you say that India ought to pay every 
penny of military cost which this country would not have 
incurred but for India ?—Yes, 

But is not the keeping up of the forces necessarily an obliga- 
tion to a certain extent upon the whole Empire ?—I do not 
wor so. The whole English Army that we maintain in 
England is a reserve to be sent to India whenever she requires 
it, for which reserve India pays nothing. 
aly ee pay every farthing of military expense ?—Yes; 
ne pee hy the Indian Army is quite as much a 
to put our Indi ur own emergencies?—We should not like 

poy our indian troops in front of European soldiers. 1 


should not like to fight F ene 3 x 
with Indian troops. tance or Germany or any other army 
Mr. Naorosz : 


Is not the India Army maintained for British 

eae *—But you assume that it is K value to India. 
My ee ss it is for the benefit of India only ?— 
naea ee ndia never existed as India at all until we 
aha a S a conglomeration of fighting States where 
ns were cutting the throats of Hindus, and every- 


thing 3 5 
Rewer worth having by India has been derived from 


ber of tr A A 
f FA of troops in England, having regard to 
TIA poble go lications and our general Wane tl obli- 
gations, putting ndia alto, 5 
should certainly reduce 
that we have in India. 
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for India; and we keep men in India that ares 
used for training the Army that goes to India. 

Mr. Jackson: If this reserve was not available 
keep a larger number cs troops for herself 2—Yes, 
“ And the effect of this reserve here is a great economy to 
India?—Yes; and the best proof of that ws the Indian 
Mutiny. 3 A 

Mr. Carne: Do you think that Eurasian regiments might 
take the place of British regiments >—Well, during the Mutin 
J saw one Eurasian regiment, and a more useless and sve tener 
body I never saw in my life; they would not fight and the 
wero always grumbling. y 

Mr. Naoros1: Our object in this Commission is to ascertain 
what apportionment should be charged to each country in 
matters in which both are interested. You say England has 
done so much for India that India must pay every” farthing, 
Now let me read you a short statement. B 4} 

The Wirness: If you are going to read me a long essay 
on some problem I am afraid I could give no valuable reply. 

Mr. Naonosr: You say that England made India. I say 
that India has made England the most powerful, the richest, 
and the greatest country in the world. 

Dr. Banapursit next gave evidence with reference to tho 
medical service in India. 

The Commission adjourned. 


exclusively 


India must 


EVIDENCE OF LORD CROMER. 

On Tuesday, August 4th, Lord Cromer gave evidence before 
the Royal Commission. Lord Welby presided, and there were 
present Sir Donald Stewart, Sir William Wedderburn, M.P., 
Sir B. W. Hamilton, Sir James Peile, Sir Andrew Scoble, 
M.P., Mr. Buchanan, M.P., Mr. W. S. Caine, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, and Mr. Colin Campbell, secretary. 

Lord Cromer, in examination by the Chairman, said: Iwas 
Financial Minister in India from 1880 to 1882. With regard 
to Sir Edwin Collen’s evidence, that matters have changed so 
much since 1885 that no one’s experience is of value, that may 
be so. Of course, since 1885 there have been considerable 
changes of policy in the relation between Russia and England. 

Is the control over indian expenditure as complete as that 
of the Chancellor of ihe Exchequer in England?—Well, 
theoretically, 2 member of Council of India is very much in 
the same position as the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
England ; but there can be no doubt that the financial dey ri- 
ment in India does not obtain the same predominant position 
in India as in England. No doubt one of the causes of that 
is that the Chancellor of the Exch squer is responsible to 
Parliament and has to defend auy measure that he proposes. But 
that is not the solereason. The peculiar position in this country 
has been that for a great many years the Treasury was sup- 
ported by one of the most powerful Ministers of the century—L 
allude to Mr. Gladstone. The personal element is more important 
in India than it would be under a Parliamentary system: but 
under whatever system you cannot get rid of the personel factor, 
which is the most important consideration. In dealing with 
India under whatever system you have you must depend upon 
the idiosyncracies of those who are in the highest positions ox 
the country. The interest of Parliament is not always in tho 
interest of economy; but the mere fact that a man nas to 
defend his measure before 600 or 700 people, one-half of whom 
are hostile, mais him careful in what he proposes. In ee 
the Indian Council has no such support behind it. J think 
See running throush the evidence given to this Commission an 
idea that the Indie Council consists merely of a number of 
heads of departments each of whom is interested in pushing 

is own department and nothing else. That cer uinly is not 
my conception of the Indian Council; neither did tho system 
Work in that way whon [ was in India. Of course every 
Member of the Council had to be acquainted with the fects oF 
18 Own department and to put forward tho interests of his 
department, but he is certainly expected to do more than that. 
regard him as a member of the Council who is collectively 
Tesponsible for every act the Council undertakes. Wor instance, 

did not always advocate the financial sido of & question, but 
Sometimes took the military view. The cardinal principle Mie 
‘he necessity of balanciny the revenue and expenditure ; an 

always found every member of Council ready to give ane 
Weight to that principle. I can quite understand that Trias. 
or three members combined towards expenditure and the wid 
Roy supported them then certainly the financial control wo 
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be materially Weakened ; h i 3 

y wer i but I cannot say that has happened. 
pres ai ing may be said of any Government in Englend ; 
Ministr yii to adopt measures which are of advantage to the 


eh magine that the views of the Treasury would go to 
Tf there was a lar 


ge surplus would not each department 
eae Hs have a share of it instead of maintaining a 
tovdeal with nee hat is undoubtedly the case. I have 
doubt that India uy the same thing in Egypt. There is no 
as -ndia is exposed to lean years and fat years, and 
account must be taken of that. You may make very cautious 
ene ee eee ma revenue to leave you a margin ; 
tenis Aa go very far. I think an average of years was 
a except in the case of opium, where we went 
ee current prices. The question of financial control must 
argely depend upon the general tone of the Council. I gee 
great stress has been laid before this Commission about the 
power of the Viceroy ; and no doubt it is very great, probably 
greater than that of the Prime Minister here. The Viceroy 
has to give unity of action to all the departments ; in England 
there has been rather a want of this unity of action. The 
y lceroy sees a great many more papers, and, therefore, he can 
exercise more unity of action than is exercised in England. 
In fact, the Viceroy is very much like the Chancellor of the 
German Empire in bringing all the departments together ; 
and the Viceroy sees pretty well everything of importance to 
a greater extent than is tho case with the Prime Minister 
here, 

Do ‘you think that greater attention should be paid to the 
finances of India?—I think it is desirable; but I do not find 
that any one has made suggestions which are going to insure 
it. I look with dislike at anything which transfers the 
power of the financial controlof India from England. I think 
the intention is excellent, that they want to deal justly and 
generously with India; but I do not think that they could 
take account of local considerations with real advantage to the 
public. I do not think that I should weaken the power of the 
Secretary of State as at present, because he is the natural 
ally of the Indian Council. 

Is not the practical control of the Finance Minister very 
much reduced if the Viceroy takes a side against him?—It is 
yery much impaired. 7 ; 

The supreme power of the Viceroy is the leading thing in 
the administration, and therefore unless there were powers 
given to the Finance Minister there could be no check upon 
him?—Quite so. But I do not think that any power would 
be cf very much help to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
England if all his colleagues were against him: it would be 
much the same in India. Broadly speaking, it would be 
unwise to impair the power of the Viceroy. Fra F 

Do you think the composition of the Council of India 
could be advantageously chenged?—All my experience in . 
India and Egypt has shown me the enormous importance of 
selecting the right men for the right place, and it is of more 
importance in Oriental Governments than in Engimd. ‘The 
Indian Council consists partly of Indian officials and partly of 
Englishmen nominated from England. They boih bring 
experience to bear, and I should be sorry to see that changed. 

But it is more easy to get the pick of the Indian civil servants 

into the Council than it is to get the pick of the English e 
into the public s dof India. In Egypt we have solved the 
difficulty by appointing young unknown men, wul the system 
has worked well; but thas would nos do for the superior 
The only plan for getting first-rate 
would be to increase 


appointments of India. The on 
men for the Indian Couueil, for istan 
the pay- 


> 


Mey 


Tf the Viceroy’s tendencies are tov ards economy then the Tè 
Ti ial Minister does not ueed further powers #— Quite so. a 
i i a 6 a ev 
You canvot compensate for want of irns 
the Viceroy is bent on eea d thoreughly frugal that 


ill pereoliute down to the le of 
RN of what is happening iu I 
a very anomalous one; but have not ie: 
exertxd my influence on the side of extravagance the E 
finances would not be in the position they are now: 
not forget the military an@ sanitny expenditure a 
time, And so with the Viceroy ; he soes that the 
expenditure balance, and with a bias to economy. A 

Should the Finance Minister bo able to explain » the 
Secretary of State without passing his arguments throngh tho 
Viceroy LI think every member of the Council should be able — 
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e Secretary of State, 
—in fact, it should not be pub- 
ing to the 
Foreign Office marked ‘‘ confidential,” I know that it will not 


be published without my consent, 


: member of the 
eee Seats should be well informed. I have never had 


at ; Govern- 
‘Moulty through writing my views to the Home 
ard T think I have disagreed with every Government 
that I have served. Speaking generally, I am io gh I 
against managing Indian details from London, alt Sad ae 
think the Indian Council should have yem (e er of 

ver matters. In Egypt we have a s$ > i 
eer advisers ; but the conditions of India are ey 
different from Egypt, and the same thing would not app y to 
India. The moral of the whole thing is to choose your 
individuals well; it docs not depend so much upon the system, 

Yon think the audit system has nothing to do with economy ! 
—No: it insures regularity only. My view as to the home 
charges is this—that both Parliament and the Ministers wish 
to deal justly and generously with India. But I think it 
would be an exceedingly good thing if you could have a 
Court of Arbitration to deal with these matters. Tt is not only 
important that the settlement should be just, but itis of the 
highest importance that the natives and Europeans and the 
Government of India themselves should think it is so. I do 
not think that is the case under the present system, and there 
js no means of making the people of India think it is just. 
They think that the English view is urged with greater 
strength than the Indian view. Whether that is right or 
wrong, the mere fact that it exists is an evil ; and therefore I 
should be glad to have some Court of Arbitration to settle such 
matters. ‘Take the question as to the proportion that this 
country should pay towards keeping up Aden—that would be 
eminently fitted for a Court of Arbitration, consisting of three 
or five members. 

Supposing Indian troops were employed, the court would 
decide what interest the two countries had in the expedition ? 
—My view was that the court should be confined to those 
permanent military charges rather than questions of these 
expeditions. I should not give the Government of India power 
to overrule the award of the Court of Arbitration; it should 
only be reviewed by Parliament, if at all? 

You are aware of the arrangement between England and 
India as to the lending of troops; so long as India is put to no 
extra expense she does not charge the Imperial Government? 
—I am afraid I cannot go into this question, because it has 
been a burning question lately, and perhaps it is not quite 
over. 

Sir Wuruxw WeEDDErRBuRN: Do you not think that the 
people of India should have a voice in important financial 
matters’—That touches the general question of doveloping 
more or less popular institutions in India. That raises very 
large issues indeed. If I were asked to say whether anything 
of the sort should be done, I should say: See first of all how 
the natives of India have exercised the authority which had 
already been given them on the municipal boards where thi 
have been sitting a good many years, and if I found that cite 
had exercised those powers wisely and in the interest: oa D 
o their fellow-countrymen or the taxpayers, ane Sean 
ee ened ‘fo favour of very gradual and tentative 
A A es for giving them a voice in the affairs of 

ndia. Butit is a difficult question ; and I should not like to 
give an opinion without hearing the views of the highest 

I do not say that I oppose it 
be taken without consulting 


-officials of India on the matter. 

at all; but such a step should not 

the highest Indian authorities. 
Asked whether som: 


d conse: x 
‘Lord Cromer, re ie not put any questions to 
The Co ission adjourned till January next, 


t fy. 
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A SOCIAL REFORMER. f 


India; Forty Years of Progress and Reform. Being a 
Sketch of the Life and Times of Behramji M. 
Malabari. By R. P. Karxarra. (London: Henry 
Frowde. 1896.) 

Mr. Karkaria has already done excellent service to 
literature by rescuing from the records of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society “ Carlyle’s Unpublished Lectures on 
European Literature and Culture.” He now takes 
another step in advance in hero-worship, and presents 
to English readers a concise, clear, and effective sketch 
of the distinctive life and work of Mr. Malabari, ag 
the central force in social progress and reform 
during the past generation in India. It is not for 
us to assign the comparative niche of greatness that 
Mr. Malabari is entitled to; that may well be 
left to the future critic. But we will not quarrel 
with Mr. Karkaria for adopting the view of Sir John 
Scott, who described our hero as “the best man 
that India in the course of her new development has 
produced.” Mr. Malabari would no doubt join with 
us in wishing heartily that there were hundreds and 
thousands of men and women to whom the same 
general expression of admiring approval might be 
legitimately applied. Let us admire Mr. Malabari 
without assessing him and classifying him with 
historical precision, or attributing to him the whole, 
or even the largest part, of the credit for recent 
social advances in India. At the same time let Mr. 
Karkaria speak : 

«Of nothing could England be more justly proud than of 
having been the means of organizing this small band of 
(social) reformers in India, imbued not only with the literature 
and learning, but also with the real Christian charity, of the 
West. At the head of these stands the subject of our sketch, 
who has used all his great gifts for the advancement of the 
cause, the vital importance of which he was really the first to 
recognize, and which, but for him, it is not too much to say 
would never have obtained its now universal recognition. 
How he realized social reform as the one great task of his life, 
devoting to it everything in his power, and making for it 
sacrifices which alone stamp him as a rare character in a self- 
seeking age; how, from a hopeless and discredited cause, 
ridiculed as utterly impracticable, he gave to it its proper 
place as the burning question of the day, involving the happ!- 
ness of millions, and changed almost entirely in its favour the 
current of tho influential opinion which at first ran against it; 
and how, when he finally succeeded in rousing the authorities 
to a due sense of their responsibility in the matter, and in 
obtaining a legislative measure of relief which, though sm& 
at present, may develop later into much larger proportions; 
how he met the obloquy and misrepresentation of those Very 
classes whom he had devoted his life to benefit—all this w° 
may now proceed briefly to narrate.” 

Mr. Gidumal has already narrated the career of 
Mr. Malabari, but Mr. Karkaria will no doubt take 
the wind out of Mr. Gidumal’s sails in these lati 
tudes, thanks to the intervention of Mr. Frowde a! 
the Clarendon Press, Mr. Malabari was born 12 
ee in aroda Like many another notable m 
of Bhik attor a very notable mother. The glimp 
int ikhibai afforded by Mr. Karkaria are very 
eae Mr. Malabari has duteously celebrate 

prose and verse; 


. “What a mother mine was!” he writes in one place; E 
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i that they may li 
repared to die, so hey may live. My moth 
of these. She died at thirty-three, but still she vents the 
memory of many who knew her. To me she has been and will 
be alive always. How can a mother die? There is an ar 
af immortality about the word Mother and the idea it clatties, 
_,.. Learry my mother about in the spirit. Sho is alana 
present to me. In every good woman I see my mother; I pi 
every bad or ill-used woman for my mother’s sake.” y 

The death of the “sainted guide” of his chequered 

outh turned him into “a man at twelve.” He had 
jearned little systematically, but he had derived deep, 
if irregular, inspiration from the peculiar poetry of 
the Khialis, itinerant bards whose music and frolics 
he had enjoyed in the streets of Surat. He madea 
small income from pupils, often older than himself, 
cand attended school in his off-hours; first, for three 
or four years, in Surat, and later in Bombay. 

“Ho cultivated his natural bent for literature, especially 
poetry, and ranged in a desultory manner over a wide field of 
English verse. His mastery over the language was increasing, 
and it is interesting to find him appreciating rationally and 
critically, even at that early age, most of the greatest poets of 
England. ‘Ihave ranged aimlessly, says he, ‘over a very 
wide field of poetry, English as well as Indian ; also Persian 
and Greek translated. As to English masters, Shakespeare 
was my daily companion during ‘school days, and a long while 
after that. Much of my worldly knowledge I owe to this 
greatest of seers and practical thinkers. Milton filled me with 
awe. Somehow I used to feel unhappy when the turn came 
for “ Paradise Lost.” His torrent of words frightened me as 
much by their stateliness as by monotony. Nor could I sym- 
pathise with some of the personal teachings of this grand old 
singer. Wordsworth is my philosopher, Tennyson my poet. 
Amongst my many prizes at school I remember having received 
a bulky volume named ‘‘Selections from British Poets,” 
carried home for me by an elder companion. I used to dip 
into this unwieldy folio, and got to know a little of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and other stars, earlier as well as later, through it. 
At school I had Campbell for another favourite, preferred 
Dryden to Pope, and Scott to several of his contemporaries. 
Cowper and Goldsmith I have always valued as dear old 
schoolmasters; Byron and Burns are boon companions, when 
in the mood; Shelley and Keats as explorers of dreamland, 
who fascinate one by their subtle fancies.’”’ 

From Surat Mr. Malabari brought with him to 
Bombay some Gujarati verse of his own making, 
and showed it to the Rev. J. Van Someron Taylor, 
who passed him on with it to the famous Scotch 
missionary, Dr. John Wilson, who took him to Sir 
Cawasji Jehangir, who introduced him to Mr. Martin 
Wood, then ably conducting the Times of India. In 
1875 the little volume of Gujarati verse—“ Niti- 
Vinod ”—was published. «In the range of Gujarati 
literature,” says Mr. Karkaria, “it woud be difficult 
to find a poot who, at twice or thrice Malabari ay 
could display his spiritual insight and wisdom. 
year later appeared his “ Indian Muse in eee 
Garb,” a volume, says Mr. Karkaria, “ perhaps t ° 
first of its kind to arrest attention both in India an 
in England.” In 1878, « Wilson- Virah,” a elodia 
of lyrics, deplored the loss of Dr. Wilson. “ W seu 
the direct, though brief, contact he had with oe 
noble character,” says the biographer, “ Mala TES 
would not have been what he has become “18 
admirable volume on “Gujarat and the Gujarati, 
rescued from the oblivion of a newspaper file, oe 
a vivid picture of men and manners from ee 
Observation; and it prompts regret that the author 
has not produced a similar work on other provinces 
of India that he has visited in his regular exploratory 
“campaigns.” “Tho Indian Eye on English me 
is a remarkably acute and candid survey of Eng 
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we through Indian spectacles, and is full of in- 
or etenon poth for Indians and for Englishmen. Mr. 
atar s translation of Professor Max Miiller’s 
a bert Lectures on the “Growth and Origin of 

eligion as illustrated by the Religions of India,” 
grow out of the common aim “to try to bring the 
pat and the West closer, to unite them by the 
ae of knowledge and sympathy.” His recent 

atment of “ The Indian Problem ” is distinguished 
by independence and fairness. In his latest verses, 

Anubhavika ” (‘ Experiences of Life”), his heart 
turns to his beloved Gujarat and the scenes of 
his childhood. Add to this his incessant work for 
some twenty years on the Indian Spectator, and the 
t p ’ 

otal forms a remarkable record of successful and 
useful work for a man of forty-three. 

The great practical life-work of Mr. Malabari, his 
exertions in India and in England for the root and 
branch reform of infant marriage, is prominently 
set forth in Mr. Karkaria’s pages. The Age of 
Consent Act, passed by Lord Lansdowne’s Govern- 
ment, raising the legal age for the consummation of 
marriage from ten to twelve, ‘‘must be considered 
a great and beneficent achievement,” and in the 
main it is “the result of Malabari’s advocacy of 
social reform in England as well as India during 
nearly ten years.” 

“If true greatness is to be measured, not so much by the 
greatness of the results achieved as by the magnitude of the 
difficulties overcome, and of the obstacles removed during the 
effort, then the leader of Indian Social Reform must be said to 
be really a great man. His efforts show what could be 
achieved by single-minded zeal and perseverance. Even after 
the passing of this Act he has not been idle: Ho is busy 
urging the Government to take up the second proposal of the 
Committee in London, that about abolishing the English- 
imported law regarding the “restitution of conjugal rights.’” 
His work, moreover, is not limited to public exertions like 
those we have recorded. His private efforts for social reform 
are indefatigable. He has working committees in almost 
every part of the country, which help, personally, with money 
and influence, those who are in need of support. 

Mr. Karkaria makes an excellent general im- 
pression. We should have been glad, however, if 
he had been more liberal with details. The dates 
should have been given with more fulness and 
exactitude. He is also extremely discursive, although 
many of his discursions are full of interest and go 
some way towards a justification of his subordinate 
title, ““ Forty years of Progress and Reform,” which 
is far too wide for the occasion. His criticism of 
missionary work seems judicious, though sometimes 
severe. His animadversions on University defects 
betray an essential misunderstanding of the ends 
and E and effects of University education. 
His political criticisms, usually judicial and carofully 

maa A 
balanced, are often suggestive. The E passage 
is too important for summary or condensation : 

“ t high hopes and aspirations have been created; that 
the nine are becoming dissatisfied with the resent 
state of things; that there is a strong and a strange erment 
working in certain ranks of Indian society, making for unrest 
and change ; that instead of looking upon the English rulers 
as their real benefactors, they arə beginning to view their 
actions suspiciously, seizing every opportunity of iaoee 
and censuring, and, in some cases, of lowering the prestige o; 
their rulers; that the race-feeling between the rulers and the 
ruled, instead of diminishing, has increased with t! ne eone. 

ite tion among our young men; that all this is 
of literary educa BLOTE S a - 
more or less true at present, cannot be denied by an impartial 
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On the contrary, it must be mournfully 
rson who has the goon of H ees 

b si are getting worse, that needless acerort 
e eee veils, Eaa that influential me are 
sadly wanting to heal wounds which are not allowed n c e 
Si monumentum quaeris, civeumspice. Everywhere and a aroun 
proofs of this abound. Tn schools and colleges and ee, 
in debating clubs and associations: in literature, ee an 
written : in newspapers and pamphlets, plays and nove appn 
public life, in municipalities and legislative councils ; in 
private life, in after-dinner talk and friendly con rerea; a 
short, in all departments of life, this new tendency, this menta 
unrest and dissatisfaction with the present order, is the one 
thing conspicuous, almost aggressive. Why CP ae p 
so; why the class which owes its very existence to the nua 
rule, and from which additional stability was expected to be 
given to it, should seem to be uncompromisingly opposed to it, 
should seem to tryto belittle the good done by it; why the official 
class of Englishmen should be ircated, not as friends of the 
country and the people, whom they serve amid great difficulties 
and at great sacrifice ; why the oficial class appear to be less 
in touch with the people than before, and less able to dis- 
tinguish between opponents and enemies, between critics | ot 
their own acts and detractors of the Government, is an enquiry 
of the most vital importance for one competent enough to enter 
upon it.” 

Why does Mr. Karkaria not enter upon it, to the 
extent of a couple of pages? We have steadily 
pointed out “the most vital importance” of this 
question, and dealt with many of the outstanding 
causes and the obvious remedies. There is balm in 
Gilead, certainly. But who shall prevail on tho 
political doctors to gather it and apply is? Not 
eyen, we venture to predict, Mr. Malebari. 


political observer. 
admitted by every pe 


THE KARAKORAM. HIMALAYAS. 


The Karakorams and Kashmir. An Account of a 
Journey. By Oscar Ecrexsrter. (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 1896.) 


In the spring of 1892 Mr. Oscar Eckenstein set 
out with Sir William (then Professor) Conway, the 
Hon. ©. J. Bruce and some others for an expedi- 
tion in the Karakoram Himalayas. The object of 
the expedition was to make a survey of the country, 
geographical and geological. The results from a 
scientific point of view, were hardly satisfactory 
owing to the defective condition of some of the 
instruments. They have, however, been published 
by Sir W. Conway, and Mr. Eckenstein does not 
concern himself with them. The present volume is 
really a series of extracts from letters and a diary 
put into a connected form, and there has been as 
little alteration as possible, lest they should lose 
their character of “an unsophisticated statement of 
actual impressions as they occurred.” The interest 
of the book consists in the vivid accounts given from 
the point of view of an ardent mountain climber. 
On April 2nd the party reached Srinagar and 
proceeded northwards. As is natural in an experi- 
enced Alpine climber, Mr. Eckenstein continual] 
compares the Himalayas and tho Alps. § ae 
of the country near Bargil he says: “The eae 
here exactly resembles the Swiss, but is on a 1 oa 
scale, ‘The native huts are built in the Te 
of rough pine logs, tho only difference bein ane 
the roof consists partially of bark instead of eee 
of stone.” Throughout the book the most alne 

fact is the immense scale of o erything—the moraines 


for example, which take a day to cross (not an hour 
as in Switzerland) and the height and number of 
the peaks. Here is an account of a view in the 
Indus valley : S 

«A pleasant green patch surrounded by a wilderness of 
débris, with mountains on both sides almost entirely barren of 
vegetation, rising 8,000 to 10,000 fcet above us. Up the 
valley one has a fine view of Rakipushi, a fine mountain over 
25,000 fect high. To the south is the vast mountain mass 
called Digamar. The highest point is 26,620 feet high, and as 
age here only some 4,000 feet above sea level, one actually 
looks up over 22,000 feet! I doubt whether there is any other 
place in the world where one can look up a similar height.” 

The skill of the guides varies very much jp 
different districts. In some places they are ignorant : 
of the mountain passes and unfit for any difficult 
climbing. In other places they compare very favour- 
ably with the best Swiss guides. At Askole Mr. 
Eckenstein stayed some time, and encouraged the 
natives by the offer of small prizes to show him their 
skill in climbing. From the point of view of boulder- 
climbing he concludes that ‘‘the best man I found 
would beat the best guide I have ever seen over any 
kind of rocks. For ‘Platten’ (smooth slabs) most 
natives would beat the best Swiss.” This is very 
high testimony to the powers of the native climbers, 
but it only relates to a particular district. In many 
cases the writer remarks on the inefficiency of the 
native guides. The original programme of the ex- 
pedition had included the ascent of the Baltoro 
glacier, but Mr. Eckenstein left the party before 
this was made, retraced his steps to Srinagar and 
there his diary, so far as it has been made public, 
ends. Some illustrations would have added groaily 
to the interest of the book, but the sketches made 
by the artist of the party have alraady been pub- 
lished. A good map of the district would have 
been a still more useful addition, especially as almost 
all existing maps of the country are far from 
adequate. 


“ O M ! ” 

The Vedic Philosophy; or an Exposition of the Sacred 
and Mysterious Monosyllable “ Aum.’ Being the 
Mindukya Upanishad Text with English Trans- 
lation and Commentary, and an Introduction. By 
Har Narayana. (Bombay: Tatva-Vivechake 
Press. 1895. Price Re. 1, 8 an.) 

From the author’s introduction, we learn that | 
he belongs to the Arya-Sam4j. ‘Much praise,” he 
tells us, “‘is due to Swami Dayainanda Saraswati,” 
the founder of the sect, ‘‘ whose teachings have, 
during the present age of Atheism and Materialism, 
roused once more the sleeping sons of Arya-Varta to 
explore their Vedic mines of true knowledge.” No 
wonder, for “it was indeed the Grand Swami who 
stopped the torrent which was hurling down the | 
youths of Modern India to Atheistic views or tO 
religious Samajas who do not acknowledge the 
revelation of the holy Veda.” Still the Grand 
Sues, had his limitations. He was not 2 Brabwe 

nini or an Atamvit (knower of self). His philo- 
sophical thoughts dia not even go ‘so far as those of 

Mr. Herbert Spencer haye done.” The Grand Swamt 

must, after all, take a back seat. “Greater praise 

s due to Madame H. P, Blavatsky, who, though 0 
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a foreign nation, a 80 much for the revival of 
Ancient Sanskrit iterature and Brahma-Vidy4.” 

. Har Narayana advises his readers “ to try and 
fit themselves for the study of Brahma-Vidya.” In 
return, we venture to advise him to apply his mind 
to the teachings of the Westminster Gazette on the 
subject of Madame H. 1e% Blavatsky. 

Mr. Har Nârâyana is “alad of grace.” He in- 
scribes his studies to his “respected and virtuous 
father,” and immediately offers salutations to his 
epiritual preceptor, through whose teaching “my 
ignorance of Self was removed, and conviction 
prought to my mind of the real nature of things.” 
We like this marked respect paid to father and guru 
—the fate of the Grand Swami notwithstanding. Mr. 
Har Nârâyana rejects the Darwinian theory with 
some contempt; ‘‘for, if we were to accept this, we 
would be at a loss to trace the origin of human lan- 
guage and the possession of Divine knowledge, which 
are peculiar to mankind only, and which are not 
self-acquired, but can only be learnt from others.” 
But, if our author will only think of it, Akbar’s 
linguistic experiment can hardly be accepted as con- 
clusive; and, on the whole, we would venture to 
advise him ‘to try and fit himself for the study ” of 
Darwin, before he make any pronouncements on his 
Theory. As for Mr. Herbert Spencer: 

“Mr. Herbert Spencer agrees with the Vedantists in holding 

that there is only one Reality underlying all phenomena; and 
thai all the phenomena being only Appearanees of the Real Entity 
are true only in their relative nature ; but he differs in thinking 
that the Real Entity is Unknowable in its Ultimate Nonrela- 
tive nature.’’ 
Mr. Spencer, then, must be set right. We cannot 
reproduce the author’s preliminary description of 
“ the different modes and methods by which know- 
ledge of things both objective and subjective is 
acquired,” and thus the summary conclusion may be 
somewhat obscured : 

‘‘Having understood that there is only one Real Entity un- 
derlying all phenomena, one stands in need of a preceptor to 
know what that Entity is. The preceptor then initiates him 
into the mysterious science, by announcing the formula that 
‘ Thou art that (Reality)’; and in consequence of this teaching, 
there arises a particular idea in the mind of the pupil, which 
he expresses by saying ‘I am that (Reality). ‘This idea re- 
moves the ignorance of the Pramata-Chaitanya,! which then 
knows itself as the reality, the knower of all—the self of all. 

knowing this, the Pramiti-Chaitanya recognises itself as 
the knower and not asa known object; the object known being 
the idea that ‘I am that (Reality) ’.” 

Thus, “on acquiring the knowledge of Atma (self), 
one comes to know that the Reality underlying all 
Phenomena is his own self which is Indivisible, Finer 
than the Fine, Absolute, Infinite, Unchangeable, 
elf-conscious, and from which all the relative pheno- 
menal world derives its existence.” If Mr. Spencer 
18 not hereby redeemed from the misery of ignorance, 
® now knows where to find a guru. 
ut to come to the sacred and mysterious mono- 
syllable Aum. “ Aum”—written also “ Aung ”— 
L a name, and a symbol, of Brahma. These three 
Stters are shown by Mr. Har Narayana to be “the 
fe of all articulate words.” For tke consonants, 
‘ving no independent oxistence of their own, may 


Lice 5 t) 5 
the mee Atma (Reality), in conjunction with tho mind and 


nses, is called Pramata-Chaitanya, or the Cognizor.” 


stand aside ; and “the number of all the vowels can 
be or only to A, U, and M or ‘ ng’.” Further, 
ie ave a belief and are conscious that each of the 
ee z as well as the word formed thereby, has an 
2 geet -.. This state of existence is called in 
Sanskrit sat (Be-ness).... This abstract idea of 

&-ness has no form or name, and is only realised by 
men of refined intellect. Hence it is said that the 
syllable ‘Aum’ is made up of four parts.” So far 
good. 

Now, “exactly like the four component parts of 
the word Aum, the Universe before us also consists 
of four parts ? :— 


« A op s 
The gross outwardly manifested world, perceived through 


the senses, is represented by the letter A... .. The subtle 
manifestation, hidden from the senses, and conceived by the 
mind only, is represented by the letter U. . . . The third is the 


unmanifested world, which constitutes the unknowable part, 
and which it is impossible to know before its manifestation, is 
represented by M... . . The qualities have no independent 
existence of their own, and exist only in some substance. Now 
we see that the qualities undergo change. . . . But the change 
always takes place in some substratum. It therefore follows 
that there is some substratum in which a change of the qualities 
takes place, and that this substratum is the entity [Be-ness], 
which is the holder as well as the sustainer of the qualities of 
the three descriptions noted above.” 

For these positions reference is made to the Män- 
dukya Upanishad. A further analysis of the Universe 
“shows” that there are: (1) things that have exist- 
ence, but “do not exhibit any external signs of vivid 
consciousness,” as minerals; (2) things that have 
existence, and a ‘‘ partially developed state of con- 
sciousness,” as vogetahles; (3) things that have 
existence, and ‘‘a comparatively more developed 
state of consciousness,” as animals; and (4) things 
that have existence,” and also a greatly developed 
state of consciousness, together with the enjoyment 
of blissfulness’’—7.¢., the state “in which a person, 
endowed with consciousness, cognizes nothing, but 
only blissfulness, as, for instance, in sound sleep.” 


Now to sum up :— 
“The first two classes demonstrate greatly the abstract 
quality of Be-ness. The third class shows a preponderance of 
Be-ness as well as Consciousness, or the animating principle ; 
and the fourth class shows at once the existence or Be-ness, 
Consciousness, and Blissfulness, all combined in one. — 

« Having seen that the things in the Universe consist of the 
quality of Be-ness, Consciousness, and Blisstulness only, we 
jump at once to the conclusion that its first cause, the Brahma, 
must necessarily consist of Be-ness, Consciousness, and Bliss- 
fulness. It is therefore said that Brahma is an embodiment of 
Be-ness, Consciousness, and Blissfulness. 

It is not necessary to go into det 


ails. Mr. Har 
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Ara i i the faith that is 
| Niriyana has given his reasons for © s 
in him. He has rushed aside Dai Be s 


da lesson to Mr. Herbert Spercer- 
| qured Brahma Vidyi. He has achieved the regnum 
ct diadema tutum. May we add that he ‘‘cognises 


; i . . h gi 1 
: | nothing, but only blissfulness” ? A map vea 


i | Scotsman would say he has “a bee in 
; | The little book is symptomatic of much, and a 
is why we haye been careful to set forth t R 
; author's mind in the matter. Such a mind—suc 
f an adult mind—is beyond the estimate of ee 
standards, yet it is largely typical. W hat V o ern 
A philosopher would felicitate himself in such a ba gon 
f of gossamer in the vast inane ? We macarize Mr. 
i Har Nårâyana. But—let him stay ım Jericho till 
b his beard be grown. 
a. 
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Tre eloquent speech in which Lord 

Elgin proposed the health of the Queen 

at the Viceregal Lodge on September 

23rd was received, as all such speeches are, with 

genuine emotions of enthusiasm and loyalty in India. 

The fact that the Queen’s reign is now the longest 

in British history offers, as Lord Elgin said, enticing 

opportunities for oratory. Nor have the oppor- 

tunities been lost by statesmen or public writers. 

Tt is a mere coincidence that just at this moment the 

people of the United Kingdom are manifesting an 

|| eager desire to depose the Sultan of Turkey fur his 

atrocious misdeeds, and are indignant at the thought 

that their hands are, or seem to be, tied. But what 

is it that ties them? The Sé. Jumes’s Gazette wrote 

the other day, in an article headed “Do we want a 
War.? ?— 

« Advances on tho North-West Frontier of India, expedi- 
tions against Coffee, Kalcalli, or Prempeh, battles of Tel-el- 
Kebir, scuffing conflicts with Zulus in South Africa, and 
i such-like eNe efforts by which the strong, the disciplined, 
and the well-armed force back or beat down savagery, are 


India and 
Armenia. 


- AD serious on tho spot and to the men to whom they show the 
ae face of death; but to a nation in vigorous health they are 
| trifles. By war we mean one of those great struggles m 
to which the equal, or nearly equal, are pitted against one 
r another.” .... 


T Now, advances on (or, to be accurate, beyond) the 
1 North-West Frontier of India may well seem to be 


#3 


trifles “to a nation in vigorous health ” when the 
cost of them, in men and money, is borne by others- 
But they may not really be trifles, after all. Phe 
jealous suspicions of the Continent, and especially 
of Russia, are at present frustrating the humane 
intentions of the British nation. How far, we 
wonder, are those suspicions due to the “ advances: 
on the North-West Frontier of India” which the 
St. James's dismisses so lightly? How far are the 
suspicions of Russia likely to have been strengthened — 
by such incidents as the violation of the Chitral 
proclamation, and Mr. Balfour’s sweeping pronounce- 
ment that where the British soldior sets his foots 
there he must remain? That is one reflection thas 
occurs to those who try to regard the present excite- 
ment—to our thinking, an entirely praiseworthy- 
excitement —against Abdul Hamid, from a truly 
Imperial point of view. Another reflection may be 
stated in words which Cobden wrote nearly forty 


oe 


years ago :— 
«What a pretentious and hypocritical people we are in oran 

dealings with the outside world! How we abuse and bully 

King Bomba because he will not govern his laxzaroni accordingy 

to our notions of constitutionalism! But when you propose te 

apply a little of our love of liberty to our own fellow-subjest 

in India, ‘oh! oh!’ is the reply you meet with in the Honse. 

Yet you would have no difficulty in carrying the cheers of tha» 

said House for any proposal to put the slaves in America ow i 

Cuba immediately on the samo political level as their masters. 

This nation will meet with a terrible check some day unless 

it makes a little better progress in tha science of self- 

knowledge.” 


We are not, of course 


suggesting that ao long Pe 


ae 


RA; SS NA 


“aiy 
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there are blots upon British rule in India the Bani 
public should tolerate with complacency miela 
however foul, elsewhere. Our point 1s the very 
different one that we cannot be too hostile to ary 
misrule; and it is to be hoped that the present storm 
of humanitarian emotion will not subside without 
producing at least some searchings of heart about 
India. Some people are so constituted as to perceive 
more readily something distant which somebody else 
should put right than something close at hand which 
they should put right thomselves. But it is not 
exactly an admirable quality. Let us not forget 
that, as Principal Miller, Moderator of the Free 
Church of Scotland, said in an excellent address at 


Buckie the other day :— 


«u Tn India we have to do with, perhaps, the acutest race on 
earth—at all events, the acutest in the way of judging personal 
character. We have not to do with savages, but with men 
who, in some ways, stand above any standard of intellectual 
activity that is to be found in Europe. That race has pre- 
sented to it, not merely the theory of Christianity but the 
practice of it. They have before their eyes, not only an ideal 
Christianity, but actual Christians, or those who ought to be so. 
They know not only what Christians ought to be, but what 
they actually are.” 


WE print on another page an im- 
portant correspondence which during 
the past few months has taken place 
between Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and the Civil Service 
Commissioners. The correspondence, which Mr. 
Naoroji hes performed a public service in initiating, 
brings out the fact that, except in the case of com- 


Indians and the 
Civil Service. 


missions in the army and cadetships in the navy, as 


to which we may have something to say later, 
British subjects in India are equally admissible with 
British subjects in the United Kingdom to the ex- 
aminations held by the Civil Service Commission. 
It is satisfactory to find that in the matter, at any 
rate, of employment in the Civil Service of the 
United Kingdom, the legitimate claims of our Indian 
fellow-subjects are theoretically recognised. We say 
“theoretically,” because the actual mode in which 
the examinations of the Civil Servico Commission 
are held reduces the theory of equality throughout 
the Empire almost to a dead letter. In other woah 
yee. T the convenience of Scotch and Trish 
candidates, examinations are held in Edi 

and Dublin, Indian candidates are ee 
many thousands of miles; and are impeded by special 
difficulties, not solely of a pecuniary kind, if they 
soek to avail themselves of their rights as Tmperial 
citizens. „It may, no doubt, be urged that as the 
examinations in question have to do with employ- 


ment in the United Kingdom, Edi 
Dublin haye stronger ce th nburgh and 


an Calcutta and 
r to be regarded as examination roe 


i, 


required to travel - 
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is to be said of the obstinacy, and, we must add, 
the subterfuges by which, in spite of Acts of 
Parliament, resolutions of the House of Commons, ` 
and the most solemn pledges of British honour, 

British Indian subjects are still compelled to come 
over to London in order to be examined for employ- 
ment in India itself? Indians may well ask whethor — 


Englishmen caa think of this piece of un-Enelish ` 


tyranny without humiliation. The truth is, of course, 
that in this matter highly placed officials, including 
a Secretary of State, have set at defiance the pledges 


and the expressed wishes of the British public. Tt: 


is not by such methods that the loyalty and goodwill 


of India are likely to be maintained, and it behoves | 


the people of the United Kingdom, through their 
representatives in Parliament, to wipe out the stigma 


before it is too late. 


Wanted : 


Tarse considerations once more derive 


Simultaneous weight from the results of the annual 
Examinations. Competitivo Examination for the Civil 


Service of India. 


Sixty-two places were open to 


competition, but the recent list apparently contains 
the names of only three Indians—Mr. Atul Chandra 
Chatterjee, Mr. Ardeshir Kaikhoshru Cama and Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mallik, and one Eurasian, Mr. 


Paul Eugene Cammiade. 


The full list of successful 


candidates, whose selection is, however, conditional 
on their passing the usual medical examination, is 


as follows :— 


Name 


Chatterjee, Atul Chandra 
Campbell, John 5 
Johnston, James . 
Davis, Charles Thomas... . 
Butler, Frederick George Au- 
gustus... oo. 

Sanger, William ... ... 
O'Donnell, Samuel Perry 
Barstow, George Lewis... ..2 
Emanuel, Alfred Edward 
Malan, Walter de Mérindol... 2 
Woodmen, Henry Charles ... 
Goligher, Hugh Garvan... .. 2,477 
Cama, Ardeshir Kaikhoshru 
Holland, Leonard Duncan ... 
Swann, Nathanael Emiliu 


Egerton ... . cco Ph 
Maxwell, John... ... .. A 
Moore, Pierce Langriche 2,281 
Stutchbury, Harold Owen ... 2,262 
Legh, Edmund Willoughby... 2,241 
Johnson, Christopher Thomas 


Heston sea ao 
Crump, Frederic Cuthbert |... 
Clayton, Harold... ... ... 
Hardiman, John Thomas 

Perrya a een, a es 
Cassels, Walter Seytoun z 
Henriques, Quentin Quixano 
Batchelor, Ernest ... .., «+. 2,117 
Baker, William Thomas Webb 2106 
ennell, Charles Stuart... .., 21074 
Paddison, George Frederick 2'071 
French, Lewis... ... ... 2,083 
Cole, Alfred William Richard. ’ 

BOD eee ee ae ose ea 2,055 


| Samuel, Louis Eveleigh Baw- 


Total 
Marks. 
.. 2,012 
7957. 


Name. 


Cammiade, Paul Eugene 
Lambert, George Bancroft 


(OE) cc, O ae ee 
Smith, Francis Jagoe 
Thompson, John Perronct 
Ellis, Thomas Peter 
Gwynn, Arthur Perceval 
Tanner, Edmund &tuteley 
Hignell, Sidney Robert... ... 
Strong, Frederick William ... 
Wilkineon, Walter Hugh John 
Kealy, Edward Herbert 
+ arker, Aubrey Hastings 


Ratcliff, Sidney Charles... ... 
Crofton, Charles Stanhope 
roster) ei lees Me ep ole 
Glancy, Reginald Isidore at 
Roberts SS: bce. E Oa 
Loftus-Tottenham, Alexander 
Rober aes AT SH 


Mallik, Satyendra Chandra ... 1,769 
Cook, Arthur Willstead 4 
Salkeld, Henry Lyde ... -m 1,74 
Smith, Boteler Chernocke ... 1,737 
Moscardi, Alexander Francis 
Georgo Peis 2 A 
Gourlay, William Robert... 11 9 
Pipon, Philip James Griffiths, 1,69 
Bosworth Smith, Bertrand 
Nigel... ... E ee 
Harcourt, Henry 
Nunn, Harold ... ..- 
Cross, George Harold 
Dewar, Francis... se e. - 
Adami, Leonard Christian -.- 


India may well be proud of the performance of 
Mr. Chatterjee, who not only heads the list, but has 
a substantial surplus to spare. Mr. Cama’s name 
also appears among the successful candidates for the 


a 4 


But if we admit the force of this argument, what ki 


E 


ae: 


= 


‘with some non-official member or other. 
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Home Civil Service and the Eastern Cadetships, the 


Ree examinations being now held togethé But 
-¢hese brilliant successes really serve to show 


prill at once 
the injustice and the unwisdom of the . conditions 


which are imposed upon Indian candidates for Posts 
in the service of their own country. India pro- 
duces a Chatterjee, who carries off in the schools 
Jaurels that remind us of Prince Ranjitsinbji’s 
achievements in the cricket-field. One Indian 
heads the list of competition-wallahs while arother 
heads the list of batting averages. But the point 
is, how many mute, inglorious Chatterjees are 


“debarred from competing by the preliminary fine 


involved in the present pilgrimage to London? Nor 
js it merely that this thought rankles in the minds 
of Indians. The present system also lowers the 
mental calibre of the public service. It will be seen 
that. the totals of marks in the present list range 
from 2,851 to 1,641. Does anybody imagine that 
the tail-end of the list would have shown an equal 
falling-off if the examination had also been held 
simultaneously in India? On the contrary, it is 
precisely the contention that very many more Indians 
would then obtain places, and thereby raise the 
average, that candid Englishmen advance in support 
of the present inequitable system. 


A Boxsay correspondent writes :— 
A Budget Debate 
To Bomba Legislative Council at Poona for the 
discussion of the Budget has come and gone. It 
has left far more favourable impressions than ever 
before. In fact, not since the Act of 1892 came into 
force has there been such a successful meeting. The 
reason is to be found in the attitude of the head of 
the Government. It fell to the lot of that sporting 
politician, Lord Harris, to inaugurate the expansion 
of the Bombay Legislative Council, and he seemed 
to do everything in his power to minimise the good 
effects of tho new privileges. Hardly a Budget 
meeting passed in his time without his quarrelling 
Last year 
the responsibility of framing the Budget proposals 
fell upon tho late Governor. The financial member 
in charge of the Budget, the Hon. Mr. Nugent, 
taking his cue from his late master, became dis- 
courteous towards the non-official members, calling 
them exhibitors of hobby horses in a Council which 
he likened to a circus. As Mr. Nugent had tie last 
word in tho debate, the non-official members whom 
he attacked had to cxercise forbearance for a twelve- 
month. Whon their turn came this year, they had 
his authority to regard the Council as a circus and 
each member as tho exhibitor of a hobby horse. 
Mr. Nugent, who seemed to be thoroughly ashamed 
of his last year’s performance, was eager to obtain 


« The annual meeting of the Bombay . 
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the earliest opportunity of clearing himself from the 
imputation of a bureaucrat : 


‘1 trust,’ ho said, ‘that now I shall not again be inyeighed 
against as insolent and presumptuous, and abused as a 
bureaucrat, because I liken some hon. members to steam- 
hammers or their workers. I am not quite sure what is the 
precise meaning of that common term in Indian invective, a 
bureaucrat, but being interpreted it signifies a creature who 
lives on red tape, and, stimulated by that exciting diet, 
attempts to ride rough-shod over everyone who is not a civilian 
or an official. I humbly do not think that I am a bureaucrat, 
and I would most certainly emphatically disclaim the charge 
or being insolent and impertinent, most especially so to the 
native gentlemen on this Council, most of whom I have known 


for years and I am proud to regard as personal friends.’ 
(Hear, hear.) 


Mr. Nugent had no occasion this year to suggest that 
the speeches of some of the non-official members might 
be taken as read. Each of them spoke out what he 
had to say, as all had come well prepared. The 
meeting was to have been held on August 4th, but it 
was deferred until the 17th in compliance with the 
wish of a large majority of the non-officials who 
found the time originally allotted for the study of 
the Budget figures too short. The additional time 
was usefully employed in careful study of the Budget. 
Even Mr. Nugent was constrained to express his 


“sense of the care*keumen, and intelligence, if I may presume 

to say so, with which they (the non-official members) have 

evidenily studied subjects often technical and not very easy of 

comprehension, and exumined the tangled labyrinth of figures 

termed a Budget. .... Weak joints in our armour are 

detected, useful suggestions are made, and attention is called to 

possible improvements of our system. Outside criticism of this 

character is alweys wholesome. It is well that we should see 

our estimates, our expenditure, our income, and our adminis- 
tration as influential and bighly educated native gentlemen, 

who do not view them through Secretariat spectacles, behold” 
them, and should receive hints as to objects on which 
we might, in the opinion of our critics, expend more or 

expend less than we do, and as to the best way in which we 

should obtain the rupees requisite to carry on in fuil working 

order the machinery of the State.” 


‘‘Mr. Brrpwoop spoke in the same 

Admirable but strain. But the best speech came 
—Fruitless. eom Lord Sandhurst, the President of 
the Council. ‘I have now had,’ said His Excellency, 
‘something like twsaty years’ experience of the 
House of Lords, and I venture to say it would bə 
impossible to find any Legislative Chamber in which 
tho Budget proceedings could have been conducted 
with more decorum than those of the Council over 
which I preside, or where more carefully prepared 
speeches could be heard, speeches better both in 
style and tone than those we have heard to-day and 
yesterday. Some of the speeches were long, but of 
that I do not at all complain. This is the one oppor- 
tunity in the year when hon. members can put 
forward their views in this Chamber in regard to 
the financial and general administration of Govern- 


ridwar. 
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Not only have the speeches been good. 
They have also beon impartial, to the purpose, 
and freo from personalities. I will say this, that 
anstead of the Budget discussion being looked 
upon by members of Government as a tedious 
burden, taking up a vast amount of the time Os 
those engaged in administering the affairs of ane 
Presidency, I shall look upon these two days 
proceedings with considerable pleasure, though un- 
fortunately we have chosen for this discussion the 
frst ne dey we have had in Poona for the last 
five weeks, and have had to spend the whole of 
the day in this Chamber. But business must come 
first and pleasure afterwards.’ It is unnecessary to 
Aiscuss here the manifold topics which were passed 
in review. Tho certificates which non-official mem- 
bers have obtained from official members and from 
the head of the Government are enough to show 
the intelligence, acumen, and moderation which 
were the marked features of their criticisms. 
But the practical question is this: if non-official 
criticism, though sound, is to have no effect on tho 
Budget, what is the practical outcome of the dis- 
cussion? For the last three years members have 
Been offering valuable suggestions on a variety of 
matters connected with the finances of the Presi- 
dency and tho estimates of income and expenditure. 
But not one of them has been acted upon. Every- 
thing in the Budget is sanctioned and arranged 
Geforehand, and members are invited simply to 
express their approval and disapproval. That is 
alL And the whole thing rests there, after the 
expressions of such approval or disapproval. What 
ig wanted is the power to divide. This is the only 
sE leans by which the practical suggestions of mem- 
Gers of the Council can be turned to account. As 
matters stand at present, the Budget discussions in 
the various provincial Councils are a mere farce. 
The Budget estimates from the provincial Govern- 
ments are prepared and sent up to the Imperial 


mont. 


Government in secret, or without being openly dis- 


z 


cussed. The Imperial Government arranges thom 
aleo in secret. The Imperial Budget is discussed as 
@ mere matter of form. Thore is no power to divide 
ox points arising out of the Budget discussion. The 
whole thing is unnatural and unsubstantial. The 
order of procedure should be totally reversed. First 
the provincial estimates should be discussed and 
passed by the provincial Government, They should 
then be presented to the Imperial Government, who 
should frame their estimates on tho bases of tho 
provincial estimates. These Imperial estimates 
_ should come on for discussion in the Imperial Coun- 
_ <il. Until this is done, there will be no reality in 
dget discussions provincial or Imperial, and the 


Tre opportunities for obtaining infor- 
The Right of mation from the Government are go 
Interpellation. j/ ited in India that they cannot be 


too jealously ; I 
f the most effective instruments at present 


One o y nents 
existing is the right of interpellation in the Legis- 
2 g i ; : 

lative Councils—a proceeding which corresponds to 


some slight extent to the Parliamentary practico of 
putting questions to Ministers. There was recently 
an attempt in Bengal to limit this right so far as it 
affected questions on the Budget. But the Lieu- 
afterwards withdrew from an 
A still more important con- 


tenant- Governor 
untenable position. 
troversy has now arisen in Bombay, where Mr. 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta, an “additional” member of 


the Legislative Council, and one of the ablest and - 


most respected men in the Presidency, has appealed 
to the Viceroy against the refusal of Lord Sandhurst 
to admit the following question :— 


c Whether Government are aware that the system under 
which appeals from the decisions of Agency Courts in 
Kathiawar and elsewhere are disposed of by the Bombay 
Government is causing deep and general dissatisfaction among 
all parties concerned in them; and whether they would be 
pleased to consider the extreme advisability of devising, with- 
out undue delay, some measures by which the appeals could 
be judicially heard and determined.” 


Lord Sandhurst appears to have disallowed this 
question as involving “matters coming under tho 
political control of Government,” and to have re- 


ferred Mr. Mehta to No. vi of the rules under. 


Section 2 of the Indian Councils’ Act, 1892. But Mr. 
Mehta, who is a distinguished lawyer, argues that 
the decision is illegal. The point of the rule re- 
ferred to is, he contends, to exclude, not ‘ political ” 


questions, but questions about matters which are 


not under the control of the local Government. 
Subject to this exception, and to certain regulations 
as to form, any question may be asked. Lord Sand- 
hurst’s objection, which he declined to re-consider, 
appears to lay emphasis upon the distinction between 
“political control” and “administration.” 
distinction would seem to be entirely new, as Mr. 
Mehta is able to cite instances not merely of political 
questions which haye been allowed and answered, 
but actually of questions dealing with the topic-he 
proposed to raise. Much will depend upon the 
decision of the Viceroy in Council as to the legality 
of Lord Sandhurst’s ruling, though the Pioneer and 
the Madras Jail go too far in assuming that if the 
ruling be upheld all questions relating to the Native 
States will be barred. It is obvious, however, that 
Lord Elgin’s decision will have an importance far 
beyond the scope of the particular question out of 
which it will have arisen, That Lord Elgin should 
be ` ed to permit a question refused by Lor 

churst is indeed one of “life’s little ironies.” 


guarded against further restriction, 
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«State Land- a Pane o 
int.” mead hei own gonata an E bo 
f: » to the end 
#hat they may avoid contradicting themselves A 
recent issus of that unconsciously humorous publica 
y Mail, contained an edi “al 
article entitled ‘‘The Idle Middleman? dene 
Mr. Rogers, who, as our readers are aware Has 
brought to public notice the deplorable state of the 
Land Revenue Administration of the Madras Presi- 
dency. This was the sort of thing :— 


, however dis- 


“The petty provincial pride and jealousy which make so 
many Anglo-Indians ridiculous ara nowhere moro rampant 
than in the Bombay Presidency. In any other part of India 
it would be hardly possible to find an official of standing and 
repute like Mr. Alexander Rogers rash enough to publicly 
denounce, and, in plain English, to traduce the administration 


„of another Presidency of which he is profoundly ignorant. 


Many of our readers have no doubt heard quite enough about 
Mr. Rogers, but some of our native friends are still trying to 
persuade themselves that Mr. Rogers is right, and the Madras 
Government culpably wrong.” 


And so forth and so on. Yet we find summarised, 
in an article headed “The Re-settlement of the 


‘Godavery District,” in the same issue of tho Madras 


Weekly Mail, the official opinion of Mr. Clerk, 
Deputy Commissioner of Settlement, who was 
directed by the Board of Revenue to make enquiries 
on the spot regarding the incidence of the present 
rates of assessment in the Godavery and Kistna 
Districts, and consider how far and in what manner 
they needed to be revised. The substance of Mr. 
Clerk’s opinion is given as follows: “ The original 


classification was not uniform, inequalities in classi- 
fication being discounted as far as possible by the 


group assigned to the village.” This means, in 
plain English, that the mistakes in classification 
were not rectified, but deliborately allowed to stand 
and to be kept out of sight by wrongly transferring 
villages from one group to another. “The grouping 


-of villages for dry assessment had not been made 
-with reference to markets, canals, etc., but solely 


with reference to the fertility of their soils.” This 
method of grouping is, of course, entirely wrong. 
The classification of soils according to their fertility, 
if rightly carried out, adjusts equitably the burden 
of assessment to be laid on the several lands as 


-compared inter se, and im no way discriminates 


between the general level of revenue charges to be 
laid on the several villages equitably according to 
the greater or less cost to their cultivators of con- 
Again, “the 
Capacity of the several sources of irrigation in each 


hardly be conceived. Moreover, under the 
system there were only three sorts in each 
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hat a to the last Mr. Clerk was of opinion — 
ię astic table of rates was necessary 
to lighten the admittedly heavy assessment on the 
poorer soils. He also pointed out that ever since 
the original settlement the black clay wet soils had 
been paying higher assessment than the black loam, 
notwithstanding the fact that tho crop experiments 
proved that the latter are more productive than the 
former. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Mr. Clerk strongly recommended, after discovering 
this state of affairs, that there should be a re- 
classification of all soils, wet and dry, within the 
delta on the lines sanctioned in the Tanjore district. 
Could there be a stronger confirmation of the con- 
tentions that Mr. Rogers has urged in our columns 
with regard to the system of classification of soils 
and cash assessment on lands in Madras than this 
official report submitted by an experienced Settle- 
ment Officer under the Board of Revenue, after 
personal enquiry into the existing state of affairs ? 


_ “Happy the people that have no 
Travo ones history.” The Dewan of the Gondal 

` State, in his interesting “summary of © 
events of the administration” for the year 1895-96, 
observes that the past twelve months were not 
marked hy stirring or important incidents. ‘The 
whole period passed off smoothly, bearing marks of 
satisfactory progress all round.” ‘The conclusion as 
a welcome one, and if is borne out by the compact 
record which follows it. The population of the State’ 
is estimated at 161,036. The average rovenue is 
Rx.120,000. There are 76 schools in the State, they 
number 5,417 pupils, and the figures for last yea 
compared with the figures of the year before show ~ 
notable increase alike in the number of scholars and — 
in the average attendance. The heir-apparontis now 
at Eton, and another son of the Thakor Saheb is 
reading medicine at Edinburgh. During the year 
his highness has instituted a new scholarship—in 
veterinary surgery. “Any system of medical relief 
must be incomplete without adequate provision 
being made for treating and healing the diseases of 
useful domestic animals. These dumb creatures 
have a claim upon human sympathy.” The previous 
report mentioned the eflorts put forth by the Thakor 
Saheb to extend industrial enterprise. We now learn 
that the Dhoraji ginning factory, which has been 
enlarged, is working profitably, and that similar 
factories have beon started by private individuals 
at Gondal and Bhayawadar. “A cotton-growmg 
district like Gondel is a fair field for the development 
of ginning factories, and the desire of the Darbar 
to encourage this new form of industry can find no 
better proof than in the reduction this year of 
Mandvi Dan, or octroi Ta from threo pies to two 
pies per rupee’s worth o: cotton imported for ginning 
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The land revenue 


tories in the State.” P 
at the factories in delled on a basis 


inistration was recently remo j 
TERA assessment which appears to be arny 
popular. The number of offences committed showe 
a decrease of sixty as compared with the preceding 
year. “The fire engines,” in this progressive ae 
munity, ‘are reported to be in good order, em 
worked well in putting out the conflagrations. | ibe 
police are regularly drilled in the use of the engines. 
One reads with unaffected pleasure this simple record 


of tranquility and contentment. 
J E o 


j Ti movement in favour of establish- 

Touting for ing a Pasteur Institute in Northern 

Pasteurism. India has been mainly, if not wholly, 
promoted by the Medical Service and others of ane 
official classes. It is now, we find, being “ pushed, 
by methods which exhibit something very like com- 
pulsion, through the departments. Ina letter that 
is before us, written by an officer’s wife in India, 
itis stated that “ Government” has sent round “an 
appeal,” which in due official course has reached 
H.M. regimental headquarters, urging that subscrip- 
tions should bə sent to support the scheme for a 
Pasteur Institute. Itis well known that the whole 
of the native Indian press has strougly opposed that 
cruel system. But its fanatical supporters take no 
notice of the arguments advanced from that quarter. 
There are, however, many officers and other Euro- 
peans in the services who are not less strongly 
opposed to Pasteurism, on scientific as well as 
humanitarian grounds, than Indians are, and they 
object to being put under “moral” compulsion to 
subscribe towards that which they detest. They 
regard these demi-official appeals as an unwarrant- 
able exercise of departmental influence. Besides, 
there is now no excuse for forcing on the delusive 
and pernicious Pasteur remedy for rabies. The 
true and effective cure for hydrophobia by means of 
the vapour bath and the Buisson process is available 
in all the large towns and cantonaents of India, 
the requisite appliances for that purpose having 
been supplied by the devoted efforts of an English 
lady, assisted by Indian medical men. 


Tux fiftieth anniversary of the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws has afforded an 
. Occasion not only for con 

banquets and speeches but eo for the T e 
new and cheaper form, of Mr. John Morloy’s. Life 
of Richard Cobden (London: T. Fisher Unwin) 
Among political biographies this admirable work has 
from the first taken a leading place, Mr. Morle PS 
transcendent qualities as a political writer eA 

enhancing the interest which necessarily attaches g 
 Cobdiw’s career itself, This is not the pla 


Morley’s Life 


ot Cubden. 


it the time, to attempt an appreciation of the work, 
as a whole. But we may express the hope that in 

this cheaper form it will come into the hands of very 

many who have hitherto known it only by name.. 
Mr. Morley elsewhere praises the best work of Burke” 
for ‘the vigorous grasp of masscs of compressed 

detail, the wide illumination from great principles of 

human experience, the strong and masculine feeling, 
for the two great political ends of Justice and Free- 

dum, the large and generous interpretation of 

expediency, the morality, the vision, the noble tem- 

per.” Nobody, not even Mr. Arthur Balfour (whose. 
well-known article on Cobden and the Manchester 

School is no mean indication of the differences. 
between the two men), would hesitate to ascribe like 

qualities and achievements to Mr. Morley himself. 

As for Cobden’s opinions on Lritish rule in India, it 

is common to say that he was unduly pessimistic and 

that his gloomy anticipations have been refuted by 

experience. But how far is this judgment really 

sound? Cobden’s reiterated opinions as to the 

essential hopelessness of British rule in India may, 

indeed, betray some sigus of exaggeration. But will 

any candid reader (see especially vol. ii., pp. 205— 

217, and p. 360) deny that in 1857 and the tullowing 

years he put his finger on many deep, underlying 

faults. For example :— 

“The religious people who now tell us that we must hold 
India to convert 1t, ought, I should think, to be convinced by 
what has passed that sending red coats as well as black to 
Christianise a people is rot the most likely way to insure tke: 
blessing of God on our missionary efforts.’’ 

“ Hindustan must be ruled by those who live on that side of 
the globe. Its people will preter to be ruled badly—acco, ding 
to our notions—by its own colour, kith, and kin, than to submit 
to the humiliation of being better governed by a succes:ion of 
transient intruders from the antipodes.’’ 

* There must be a fierce spirit of resentment, not unmixed 
with contempt for the ruling class, pervading the native 
mind. From the moment that I had satisfied myself that & 
feeling of alienation was constantly increasiny with both the 
uatives and the English (we had some striking evidence to this 
effect before our Committee in 1853), I made up my mind that 
it must end in trouble sooner or later. It is impossible that 
a people can permanently be used for their own obvious and 
conscious degradation.” 

‘ The Euglish people in Parliament have undertaken to be 
responsible for governing one hundred and fifty millions of 
People, despotically, in Judia. They have adopted the prineiple 
of u military despotism, and I have no faith in such au under- 
tuking being any thiug but a calamity and a curse to the people 
of England Is it not just pussible that we may 
become corrupted at home by the reaction of urbitiary political 
maxims in the East upon our domestic polities, just us Greece 
and Rome were demorulised by their contact with Asia?” 
Qur only quarrel in respec: of this re-issue 18 with 
the publisher. We cannot bring vurselves to believe ` 
that Mr. Morley approved the hideous allegorical 
binding—bright yeltuw corn waving in a bright 
green held—with hich Mr. Fisher Unwin challenge?” 


ce, noris the wares of the railway buokstall, 
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THE INDIAN BUDGET FARCE. 


By Sm Wirt Wepvernvry, Bart., M.P 


—_ 


J man always supposed that no sane human 
regarded the annual debate on the Indian Budget as 
anything but a discreditable farce. But from their 
utterances on the 13th of August last it appears 
that Lord George Hamilton and his faithful hench- 
man Sir Henry Fowler think otherwise. The 
financial affairs of some 200 millions of our fellow 
citizens are disposed of at one sitting, before a 
scanty, jaded, and impatient House, at the close of 
an expiring Session ; and during this one sitting the 
House is supposed to deal sufficiently with the 
annual expenditure of nearly 1,000 millions of 
rupees, a rupee being to the famine-stricken Indian 
rayat more important than a pound sterling is to the 
British taxpayer. This seems bad enough. But 
things are worse even than at first sight appears. 
For when at a previous period of the Session any 
. question arises in India which dangerously excites 
public opinion, such as the Chitral breach of faith, 
the inequitable revision of the cotton duties, or 
the unjust deposition of an Indian prince, there 
exists no recognised opportunity for discussing the 
grievance while still fresh; and if an independent 
member seeks to make an opportunity on the Queen’s 
speech, or on a motion of adjournment, he is angrily 
told by both front benches that the time for discuss- 
ing all such grievances is the Indian Budget night. 
The action of the Secretary of State may or may 
not be. justified in the particular cases brought 
forward. But no one outside of Bedlam can suppose 
that such accumulated grievances can be properly 
debated in one evening at the end of the Session, in 
addition to a calm and sufficient discussion of Indian 
finance. Yet Lord George Hamilton end Sir H. 
Fowler seem to be quite satisfied with existing 
arrangements; at least both are vehemently opposed 
to the moderate and simple scheme suggested by me 
for improving the debate; and neither of them has 
-any suggestion whatever to make on his own 
account. 
At first sight it may seem strange that the pee: 
tary of State, who is at the head of the Indian 
Executive, and who is responsible to Parliament for 
the good name of our Indian administration, should 
be so careless of our national credit and reputation 
in this matter. But if we examine Lord George 
Hamilton’s statements, and consider the position of 
the parties concerned, we shall see that the opposi- 
tion to the proposed amendment arises from simple 
- causes and influences very potent with the official 
mind, such as love of unchecked authority, dislike of 
criticism, and distrust of the wisdom and capacity of 
all popular assemblies. What was my proposal ? 


being 
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and what was its object? The wording of the 
amendment was as follows : 


2 eS With a view to the effectual discharge of its existing duty 
n respect of the finances of India, this House is of opinion 
that the East India Accounts should each year be examined 
and reported on by a Select Committee of the House, thas 
mutatis mutandis assimilating the practice as regards Indian 
Accounts to that followed, by means of the Public Accounts 
Committee, in respect of the accounts of the United King- 


dom.’? 

It will be seen that this amendment secks to impose 
no new duty upon Parliament; its asks for no new 
powers; it casts no reflection upon the financial 
administration of India. The proposal has reference 
solely to the existing and acknowledged duty of 
Parliament; and points out a way in which that 
duty may be more effectively performed. Moreover 
the method suggested is that which we employ in 
managing our own financial affairs. As regards our 
own public expenditure we do not give the Executive 
a free hand; we do not take it for granted that the 
various spending departments will always practise 
strict economy; nor do we accept all their self-praise 
for gospel. Why should we do all these foolish 
things as regards Indian expenditure? Every item 
of Imperial expenditure is jealously scrutinised in 
the interest of the British taxpayer. Jealous scrutiny 
is more, not less, needed in the case of Indian ex- 
penditure; for as regards India we allow the people 
no voice in their own affairs. The Indian taxpayer 
has no representatives. We have taken all power 
into our own hands, thereby constituting ourselves 
trustees; and I maintain that we are guilty of a 
shameful neglect of duty if we do not extend to 
Indian finance the same rigorous care we consider 
necessary for our own. 

Now what is the official reply to this claim that 
the Imperial Parliament should effectively exercise 
its control as the supreme and ultimate authority? 
Lord George Hamilton replies as follows :— 

«Tt is often said in certain quarters that an improved 
system of control by Parliament over Indian finance could be 
introduced. I hold the contrary view, believing that the 
financial control exercised over expenditure in India is moro 
efficacious than any control that could be exercised in this 
country would be.” 

What an extraordinary confusion of ideas this 
answer betrays! If we suppose the shareholders in 
a gold mine desirous of appointing a Committee to 
satisfy themselves regarding the financial position of 
their property, would it be any answer to this 
demand if the Chairman of the Directors told them 
that he disapproved of the proposal, because in his 
opinion the Managing Director maintained over his 
subordinates in South Africa a more officacious 
control than the shareholders could maintain over 
the Directors at home? The question is not one af 
departmental discipline, of the authority of the 
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| Viceroy in Council cvor his subordinates ; at is a 
io ctu ontrol by Parliament 

i question of constitutional contro: by + sg 

j over the wuole Indian executive, and especially over 


the Secretary of State himself who is the responsible 
head of that whels executive. The objection there- 
fore narrows itself into the natural dislike of a 
Secretary of State to Parliamentary control over 
: himself being made anything but illusory. 

: But Lord George Hamilton has a further reason 
for objecting to my proposal. To quote his own 


f words :— 

i “Tt was no use whatever to appoint a Select Committee to 

4 enquire generally into Tndian finance. The finances of India 
and he was convinced it 


constituted a very large question, 
would be almost impossible to bring the members GF © CORE 
mittee of this kind together in sufficient numbers and suffi- 
ciently often to enable them to report with effect on a question 
of such importance.”’ 
This expression of opinion is not flattering to the 
intelligence, business capacity, or public spirit of the 
House of Commons. But does not the noble lord 
perceive that he is proving too much? If the 
subject is so large and difficult that a Select Com- 
. p 
mittee, including all the Indian experts in the 
House, appointed at the beginning of the Session, 
and working until its close, cannot prepare a report 
that will make the financial position of India 
intelligible to the House, does it not follow that 
there must be something detective in the form of the 
accounts presented to Parliament? If even aided 
by the labours of a Select Committee, which year by 
year would become more competent, the House 
cannot be made to understand the true financial 
position of Indie, what an empty mockery the 
present debate must be, when the House, without 
any such assistance, is expected to decide whether 
| or not the Secrstary of State has given a satisfactory 
i account of his stowardship. F quite agree that the 
subject is large, difficult, and important. All tho 
more reason therefore is there to utilize all the 
resources at the disposal of the House; and of all 
tese resources noua is more effectual than a well- 
; 9 1, ; 4 
Soe eae Committee. To say beforehand that 
fe mbears of such a Committee will neglect their 
uty by absenting themselves, as suggested b 
Lord Georga Hamilton, is to cast an unmerited sl 7 
upon the House. A Select Committee has just beats 
‘appointed to i j oof 
a igue the affairs of the Chartered 
ini oe anyone say that they will neglect 
eir duty? No; every one k t 
cee ) nows that the whole 
s matter will be thoroughly sifted and the truth mad 
known. The financial condition of Indi site 
SS 2 £ ot india, her solvency 
or Insolvency, 18 a subject which is not more intricat 
r less important, than i ma 
3 any questio; i 
ise with regard to South he ot NE 
A : l ica. Lot then the 
periment be tried, An imperfect report suggest 
where a bette 7 Pai 
' r remedy may be sought, will be 
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better than no report at all. And if the report is 
oe ieot, either owing to want of due diligence on 
the part of the members, or owing to the defective 
information supplied by the Indian executive, we 
shall at any rate know where the blame should rest fay 
the discredit now attaching to the management uf 
Indian financial business in the House of Common, 

For my own part I firmly believe that a Select 
Committee of tho kind proposed would be quite up 
to the work ; and I have solid reasons for this belief, 
because during the present and the last Parliament 
the work now in question has been actually done, 
under great disadvantages, by a certain number of 
members interested in India. These members have 
voluntarily associated themselves together under 
the name of the Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
having for their object to promote a just and sympa- 
thetic treatment of Indian affairs. This Committes 
now numbers 120 members, including a smaller 
working Committee of ten, which has irom time to 
time submitted to the Secretary of State, and circu- 
lated to every member of the House, carefully 
prepared Notes upon the financial statements sup- 
plied to Parliament by the Indian Executive. These 
representations dealt with substantial questions of 
account directly affecting the conclusions to be drawu 
from the financial statements put forward by the 
Secretary of State; such, for example, as the true 
bearing of loss by exchange on the fiuancial position, 
and the obligations arising from the establishment 
of the Famine Insurance Fund. It is true that the 
contentions thus raised by the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee did not receive from Sir H. Fowler, when 
Secretary of State for India, the courtesy of @ 
detailed answer in his Indian Budget speech. But 
that the objections raised were of a kind deserving 
serious attention will be seen from the Interim 
Report of the Royal Commission on Indian Expendi* 
ture, which is now being published, aud especially 
from the evidence of Sir Henry Waterfield, the 
principal financial expert of the India Office. 

There is not space within the limits of an article 
to notice in detail the various issues thus raised, bub 
they were all of a strictly practical kind. Briefly 
stated the contention regarding loss by exchang?® 
was this. The whole position taken up by Sir 
J. Westland, the Finance Minister at Calcutta 
depended for its justification upon his assertion that 
the embarrassments of the Indian Government aros? 
from the loss by Exchange, and from that alon® 
This allegation, which was accepted and endorsé 
by the Secretary of State, was directly traversed by 
the Indian Parliamentary Committeo, who showed: 
by ee exhaustive analysis of the official figures, that 

he financial difficulties of the Indian Government 
did not arise solely, or even mainly, from exchange 
but that they were caused by the excessive increase a 
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unproductive Military and Civil Expenditure. Thi 

important contention, which struck at the a k r 
official optimism, was left unanswered by Sir H. - By 

Fowler, then Secretary of State. He could do ane Wee ds Tae Tua TF Cam 

ae Se eee Indian Parliamentary Com- Woe learn from the recent Budget speech of th 

F thais same otad pee et aoe BN Secioy of State for Tha that tha troublecome 
pefore the House by a Select Committes, seid eee y oxcurange" continues to be as unknow- 
not have ignored them. 3 He would have been com- Hamilton ene “a nue, 3 eee Oe G 
pelled to face real practical issues and to meet the of Commons to is 7 itl ae Pe : fone 
definite contentions of Indian public opinion, instead favourable character allio Ag ee hed id ie 
of riding away on the wings of self-laudation and was about to Toy before it TT eee 


HAND-TO-MOUTH ADJUSTMENT. 


unproved ae In the case of the Famine The three financial years with which he had to 
Insurance Fund the labours of the Indian Parlia- deal wore those of 1894-95, 1895-96, 1896-97. 
mentary Committee have met with a more gratifying Of the first of theso years the accounts were 


result. In a Bag entitled “The Poor Man’s completed and closed, and although the Indian 
Lamb, tho Indian Parliamentary Committee pointed Government originally budgeted for a deficiency 
out how, in order to meet recurring famines, the (I wonder what the District Auditor or the Local 
Indian Government, some fifteen years ago, created Government Board would say to a County Council 
a Famine Insurance Fund as a ‘‘sacred trust,” and which did such a thing!) the completed accounts 
imposed new and special taxes which were to be show a surplus of Rx.693,110. 
used for this purpose, “and for no other purpose So far, no doubt, so good. But this satisfactory 
whatever.” Accordingly the Committee protested result, such as it is, car hardly be attributed to any- 
strongly against this Fund being misappropriated thing but pure luck, for it appears that as a matter 
in order to pay for exchange compensation to the of fact the Government of india had in its Budget 
European services, and for military aggression under-estimated what may be termed its Home 
beyond the frontier. In answer Sir E. Fowler not expenditure by Rx. 2,121,468 and over-estimaied its 
only defended the misappropriation, but denied the Indian expenditure by Rx. 293,382, Boe, as the effect 
existence of the Fund. Now, however, the protest of its double mistake had under-estimated its total 
has borne good fruit; and in the present year the expenditure by Rx. 1,828,086. t 

greater portion of the money has been restored to Fortunately, however, tho Government’s foresight 


its proper purpose, while Lord George Hamilton in proved not more accurate on the receipt than on the 
expenditure side of tho accounts, for it under- 


his Budget speech not only refers repeatedly to the on ee S 
< Famino Insurance Fund” as an existing entity, estimated tho receipts by Rx. 2,823,096, ‘au n“ 
but, somewhat regardless of his predecessor's claims came about that after an the pet closed wi 
to be a financial expert, points out that “those the small favourable balanco of E LES 
conversant with Indian finance know that it was The large increase an sine acua ae aS a 
established by Sir John Strachey in 1881.” It pared with the budget estimata was due mainly 
appears, therefore, that there is plenty of good and to E BAe ay T To oer 
TEE ao a O a 3 zoa ieee. 
tal work Kto Bi aaa a Rx. 941,000 arising from after-imposed taxation, 


once appointed. meet the delicit. 


The above facts I think prove (1) that the Indian 
Budget debate as at present conducted is discredit- 
able to the House of Commons; (2) that the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to examine and report 
onthe Indian accounts is a moderate and reasonable 
proposal in accordance with ‘Parliamentary p°- 
cedent; (8) that the objections raised to this pto- 
posal have no force; and (4) that the voluntary 
labours of tbe Indian Parliamentary Committee 
show that the appointment of a Select Committee 
would improve the Indian Budget debate by maki ng 
“it turn upon definite practical issues, would assist ally a saving and 
mombers of Parliament in obtaining a better under- Ye n AAN We PE sanai 
standing of Indian accounts, and would enable the Senin To instead of only Ra 093,110. One can 
Youse to lay down and enforce the principles upom only onder why the Secretary of State, while he 


which Indian finance should be administered. 


i.e., taxation imposed to 

At first glance this state of financa does not seem 
to be a thing to be proud of. But tho Secretary of 

tate contrives very ingenicusly to find in it ground 
for exalting the Indian Government to the highest 
pitch of excellence in financial administration. First, 
he says the surplus is bettor than the figures repre- 
sent it, for the increase in expenditure includes the 
x.555,000 by which the Budget amount of 
amine Insurance Fund, namely, 
wards augmented in order to 


item of R 
contribution to the t 
Rx. 445,000, was after 
raiso the contri 
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bution to Rx. 1,000,009, and this is . 
not expenditure, so that we are 
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was about it, did not remove the whole of the 
Famine Fund contribution, namely, Rx. 1,000,000, 
and not merely part of it from the expenditure side 
of the accounts, so as to raise the surplus to the still 
higher figure of Rx. 1,693,110. i 
Next, dealing further with the expenditure side 
of the accounts the Secretary of State remarks that 
the one item alone of loss by exchange, vV1Z., 
Rx. 2,121,468 (which he evidently looks upon as so 
much coin, that has in some unaccountable way 
leaked out of the till, unconnected with the expendi- 
ture proper of the country), actually exceeds the 
item Rx.1,828,000, which appears by the accounts 
to be the excess of expenditure beyond the estimate ; 
and, therefore, he triumphantly exclaims there was 
obviously no real increase of the expenditure at all. 
So much, indeed, was it to the contrary that, 
adding together this item of loss, Rx. 2,121,468, and 
the item Rx.555,000 (augmentation of contribution 
to Famine Fund), and on the ground that neither of 
them is true expenditure, subtracting their sum, 
Rix. 2,676,468, from the total net expenditure given 
by the accounts, namely, Rx.59,959,786, we get as 
the real expenditure Rx. 57,283,318, which is less by 
Rx. 848,382 than Rx. 58,131,700, the originally esti- 
mated expenditure. Consequently by this method 
we discover that the Government of India has accom- 
plished the remarkable feat of keeping within their 
. original estimate by Rx. 848,000. And the Secretary 
| of State adds : 


«T do not remember any occasion here (i.¢., at Westminster) 
when the Treasury have been able to save £800,000 in their 
original estimates ; ” 

_ herein betraying once more his inveterate inability 
to distinguish between Rs. 10 in India and £1 sterling 
in England, for on his own data Rx. 848,382 could 
not stand for more than about £460,000 in support 
of his argument. 

It is surely difficult to believe that the House of 
Commons willingly accepted Manipulation of figures 
in this fashion as serious contribution to a discussion 
of the state of Indian finances. 

Proceeding to the next year 1895-96, of which 
although it expired some months ago, the accounts 
are as yet only approximately ascertained, the 
Secretary of State characterised it as a very re- 
markable financial year. The Indian Government 
budgeted originally for a s 
as things havo turned out it; 
estimated the net receipts 

net expenditure by Rx. 500,100, 


by figures that have 
4 the effect of adding Rx, 905,200 to the surplus 
making it Rx.951,400 al 
; The inerease in the 


instead of Rx, 46,200. 
i i receipts beyond the origi 
_ estimate 1s attributed to an ee a 
£874,000 mm opium, and an advance under the 
er heads of the revenue generally to the amount 
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of Rx. 531,300 in the whole, making in the aggregate: 
a total of Rx. 1,405,300. 

So far things appear to be commonplace enough, 
It is when we come to the other side of the account 
that the remarkable features, with which the Secre- 
tary of State desires us to be impressed, are to be. 
detected. We gather from his speech that after the- 
Budget estimate was arrived at the expedition to: 
Chitral brought a charge of 160 lakhs of rupees on 
the revenue of India, the contribution to the famine- 
fund was increased by 53 lakhs of rupees, the 
revision of the cotton duties entailed a “loss” of 
about 26 lakhs of rupees, and 40 lakhs of rupees. 
were repaid to the provincial Governments, con- 
stituting in the whole an addition of some 280 lakhg. 
of rupees to the expenditure which was budgeted 
for. And inasmuch as the increase on the Budget 
expenditure given by the accounts is only put at 
Rx.500,100, there must have been effected in some: 
direction, a reduction of the contemplated expendi- 
ture to the extent of no less than Rx.2,300,000; 
Some of this, we are told, was due to considerable- 
saving on the ordinary expenditure of the army, and 
some to savings in other branches of expenditure, 
but by far the greater portion, namely Rx. 1,665,000: 
was the result of a diminution of the ‘loss by 
exchange.” This means that the rupee expenditure: 
in respect of the English charges had been originally 
estimated on the basis of an average exchange rate: 
of 13-09d. the rupee, or 18°335rs. per £ sterling, 
whereas the Government had in fact been able to: 
meet them by an average expenditure of 17-54rs. 
per £ (=13-68d. the rupee); and consequently the: 
rupee expenditure on this account had been reduced 
by the above named amount, t.e., Rx.1,665,000 
below the estimate. 

The Secretary of State’s short comment on these’ 
two years is: 


“ Thus we see in one year a loss in exchange very largely 
diminished by a saving in expenditure, and in the next year We 
See a gain in exchange greatly enhanced by further savings, 8° 
as to cover very large unexpected disbursements.”’ 


And afterwards, haying admitted that the market 


price of silver is the dominant factor in the exchange 
value of the rupee, he goes on to say, 


“What I wish to impress on the House is that owing to the 
speculative and gambling character of the exchange value (8) 
the Indian Finance Minister finds its almost impossible for him 
to foretell how it will operate in any particular financial year, 
and the expenditure can only be met by a margin of revenue 
or by financial or taxable reserves capable of immediate realiza- 
tion. In these circumstances we have to ask ourselves what 
taxable resources we haye that are not now in operation.” 


And the answer which ho himself at once gives t0 
this question is that we have none. 

So far, then, from the figures of the Secretary of 
State tending to convey the favourable impression, 
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against which he warned the House of Commons, 
the only xe sonable inforence that we can draw from 
his exposition of the accounts is, that the Budget of 
‘tho Indian Government is a practically useless pro- 
cooding, that te annual adjustment of its finances 
js little better than a hand-to-mouth affair, and that 
what with the uncertainty as to the opium return on 
the one hand and the capricious variations of ex- 
change on the other, coupled with the absence of 
taxable resource in reserve, the task of the Indian 
Finance Minister is essentially chance work, and 
ought not to be made the subject of close examina- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact no reasonable opportunity for 
debate was afforded the House of Commens. And 
both the Secretary of State and Sir H. Fowler used 
language which seemed to imply that the curiosity 
of honourable members interested in the affairs of 
India ought to bo satisfied with the completeness of 
the Indian Financial Statement in their hands and 
the full repor: attached thereto of the discussion of 
the Statement which took place in the Governor- 
General’s Council. But it seems to have eseaped 
those honourable gentlemen that in the Governor- 
General’s Council there could be no effective debate 
on any matter of policy, and that no attempt was 
made there to enquire either into the details of the 
costly Home expenditure, or into the methods by 
which sterling obligations are discharged. These 
are by far the most serious ingredients in Indian 
financo, and it is in the House of Commons alone 
that they can be fully and adequately dealt with. 

Sir William Wedderburn, speaking in support of 
his amendment, very justly complained on behalf of 
India that her rulers “neither gave her a voice in 
her own affairs nor would attend to them themselves.” 
And to outsiders it cortainly does not appear to be 
an altogother unreasonable remedy, 25 Sir H. Fowler 
thought it, for such scandal that the Indien Financial 
Statement elucidated by the reported discussion of it 
in the Governor-General’s Council should pass under 
the scrutiny of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons before the Secretary of State’s resolutions 
wero moved. What would be the more appropriate 
mode of effecting such scrutiny is, perhaps, & ques- 
tion upon which parliamentary experts may have & 
good deal to say. But some practical solution must 
be found without delay if confidence is to be won 
for the financial administration of India! 

Sir H. Fowler seems to think everything is ex- 
plained when he says :— 

“The great increase in net Indian expendiiure was 4 
able in the main to the enormous loss sustained in exchange- 
And the Secretary of State evidently viowed this s0- 
called “loss” as so much abstraction of coin from 
the treasury, or as blackmail levied by some mysteri- 
ous and unscrupulous agency. Tt is probable that 


ttribut- 
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Sir H. Fowlers words meant no more than this: 
The great increase in net expenditure beyond the 
amount estimated for it in the Budget was attribut- 
able in the main to the unexpected rise in the 
rupee cost of articles supplied from home. When 
thus read a crop of questions suggest themselves. 
Were all these things needed ? 
What was the causo of the unexpected rise of 
cost ? 
Could any of the things have been obtained 
cheaper in India? 
etc., ete. 
And Sir H. Fowler is satisfied, if his language stops 
all this enquiry. 

Tt needs hardly to be ropeated here that the rato 
of money exchange obtaining at any time is merely 
a feature of the state of trade between the two 
countries—the precious metals having their place 
among the articles of commerce. And when it is 
remembered that the amount of the rupee expendi- 
ture of the Indian Government on the Home account 
is approximately one-fourth of the value of the 
total Indian exports—in other words, that the 
Indian Government in effect finance one quarter 
of the export trade of India, it is conceivable that 
it might, if it took pains to understand the business, 
manage, if not to obtain some control over its own 
remittances, at least to avoid being too often the 
victim of that ‘unexpected ” which is doubtless 
just as dominant in Indian finance as elsowhere, and 
not more so. 


LAND REVENUE IN MADRAS. 


By Prorzssor A. F. MURISON, LL.D. 


For some time back the question of the adminis- 
tration of the land revenue in Madras ‘has been 
forcing itself unpleasartly upon attention. In recent 
numbers of ‘INDIA ” Mr. Rogers discussed the 
principles of the subject at some length; in the 
June issue some striking statistics were tabulated, 
and comment was meade upon official shirking of the 

ublication of the facts; and last month’s article on 
“The Alibag Revision Settlement” showed that tho 
fundamental mischief is in active operation else- 
whero than in tho Madras Presidency. We, there- 
fore, welcome a most opportune and gble treatment 
of the matter in the current (August) number of 
our rising contemporary the Madras Review. 

In the Alibag article Sir George Wingate’s words 
of wisdom wero quoted as follows : F 


GA 
z: No unnecessary reduction can injure the country, and the © 
Government revenuo can only suffer from it to the extent of 
such reduction. An error upon one side involves the inevitable 
rnin of the country; an error upon the other some inconsider- 
able sacrifice of the finances of the State; and with such 


unequal stakes depending, can wo hesitate as to which should 


be given the preponderance ? Tho line of true policy under 
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such circumstances is not in an attempt to fix assessment at what 
“the land will exactly bear, but in fixing it as far within this 
limit as the exigencies of the State will permit.” 
The writer in the Madras Review makes a similar 
statement of principle in terms that substantially 
paraphrase the expressions of Sir George W GR 
So obvious is the right course in the circumstances. 
And this obviousness is the just measure of the 
official wrongheadedness and perversity. $ : 
What is the present situation? We will outline 
the answer given by the Madras Reviewer. _ There 
are three broad groups mainly connected with the 
land: ‘The first is the group of agriculturists who 
formed the military and dominant classes, now 
amounting to 2,820,288, or 651 per cent. of the 
entire population; next the old, cultivating or farmer 
class, now amounting to 7,016,140, or 19°61 per 
cent.; and the field labourers, amounting to 
7,036,838, 19°75 per cent., according to the Census 
of 1891.” These competed keenly for the 
residue of the produce left by Government—half the 
net produco leis after the estimated expenses of 
cultivation. So ths dominant class “had to reduce 
their staudard of living, or increase if possible the 
rent from the farmer, who in his turn had either to 
veduce the wages ci his agricultural labourers or 
i = dispense with their services, and himself labour in 
the fields.” The distress was intensified by the 
influx of “a large proportion of hill and forest 
tribes, trading, shepherd, toddy-drawing, and other 
classes ”—““ not less than many millions of people ” 
—into agriculture, mainly in consequence of the 
rigour of the forest and akbari laws and to the com- 
: petition of Euglish manufacturers. 


% 


“The struggle for land is thas intensified year after year. 

i Old industries are gone or decaying, and new industries are not 

springing up. The decay of our industries lets loose on 

f agriculture another large tood of comparatively alien popula- 

i tion, The scrambie ior land becomes intense. The old 

4 agricultural and cultivating landholder finds himself unable to 

| pay the assessment which the eager bid of a large class of people 

| convinces the not Over-syimpathetic revenue official that the 

land could well bear. He has accordingly to reduce himself to 

the level of a coolie proprietor of land under Government, 

satisfying himself with au incomo from land equal to a mini- 

mum living wage, and be content with the standard of comfort 

of the class of labourers. Where he cannot so reduce himself 

to a level of life his ancestors and 

accustomed to, he Š sold up for arrears of revenue or he 
relinquishes his land to Goversment, and tho land is taken u 

whatever the assessment might Ho 

himself to a much lower standar, 

fore to pay the Government a 

ken in his caleulati 


himself have not been 


official. No Civil Court may enquire into the question of any 
increase of taxation. He has therefore to lower again his. 
standard of life, or to relinquish or submit to the sale of the 
land. The revenue official flourishes in the face of the world 
the fact that the lands are seldom unoccupied, that every lang 
relinquished is soon taken up, forgetful of the circumstance 
that where land is the only means of livelihood for by far the 
great majority of the population, every bit of land, if Possible, 
will find an occupant. 

Tf this goes on for some time, what, asks the 
reviewer, are we likely to find? His very reason- 
able answer is this: “A great mass of half-starved, 
wretched, small peasant proprietors, heavily jp 
debt, their numbers gradually increasing; & natural 
general degradation in the character of the people ;. 
and an entire divorce between land on the one hand 
and capital and intelligence on the other.” The 
last-mentioned anticipation has, in fact, already 
been officially admitted as realised. ‘It is so rare,” 
said Lord Wenlock in a recent address, “that it is 
almost uaknown, to see any man of culture and 
education devoting his time, his leisure, or his 
wealth to personal pursuit of this particular in- 
dustry ’’—an industry that he had just described ag 
“ by far the most important industry in the present 
condition of the country.” How shall such adminis. 
trative results be adequately characterised ? 

There is another way of looking at the subject. 
The cultivable land lying waste is of the enormous 
extent of over six millions of acres; the table on 
page 180 (Innra, June) gives the figures 6,992,817, 
and the Madras Revenue Board admits 6,392,689. 
Now this means more than one-fifth and liitle less 
than one-fourth of the whole cultivable area. Here 
is a disastrous aspect of affairs, surely. Mr. Rogers 
says, and the Reviewer agrees with him, that the 
responsibility for the non-cultivation of a great part 
of this waste land lies upon the revenue system. 
The Bombay settlements, on the other hand, have 
been very effective in brin ging waste under cultiva- 
tion. What does the Madras Revenue Board say > 
Of course, the case looks bad, but the revenue 
system cannot be to blame; and a rate of assessment 
in Madras similar to the generally lighter Bombay 
rate might have had a similar effect, only it ‘could: 
only have been purchased by a large sacrifice of 
revenue.” “Tf this had proceeded from an opponent: 
and not from the members of the Board,” says the 
reviewer, “ we should haye deemed it incredible.” 

Let us now look at the lands actually under 
cultivation. Two-thirds— 66:22 per cent.—of the 
pattas pay less than 10 rupees a year; 89:27 per 
cent. pay less than 30 rupees. The 66 per cent. 
number over 2,000,000. But while 1,459,753 of the 
Pattas are registered in single names, 564,330 are 
Joint pattas issued in the names of 1,735,486 regis- 
tored rayats. Now Suppose each registered rayat 
*ePresents a family of four persons—husband, wife, 
lection, Haridwar. 
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and two children. The 3,195,939 registered ra t 
thus represent a population of 12,780,956 No s 
the official history of “Progress of the iW shiny 
Presidency during the last Forty Years,” on E 
we recently commented, calculates that, if nine 
rupees à month will keep a rayat’s family accordin 
to the existing standard, eight acres of ordinary 
land paying a tax of 14 rupees, or a propor- 
tionately larger area of inferior land paying a like 
tax, may be taken as the area that a family must 
cultivate in order to subsist. On this official assump- 
tion, then, here are 12,780,956 people—more than 
one-third of the total population (including the 
towns and the Zemindaris)—leading ‘‘a life of somi- 
starvation.” The number of rayats that pay from 
10 to 14 rupees is not accessible from the statistics, 
but clearly it would make a very considerable ad- 
dition to the 12,780,956. ‘* There is thus no doubt 
that the great majority of what the Government are 
pleased to call peasant proprietors holding land 
under thom are paupers leading a life of misery and 
starvaticn.”’ 

At this stage we may present the reviewer's 
summary of the points taken by Mr. Rogers: 

“‘ Mr. Rogers remarked upon the large number of coercive 
processes as indicating the oppressive nature of tue land 
revenue and the rigour of its collection. It appeared that 
duriug the three years 1887-88 to 1839-9) notices of attach- 
ment of property had to be issued to 917,955 defauiters, and 
during those years more than §7,000 acres of land, in addition 
to moveable property which realised Rs. 2,76,611, have been 
sold to realise the arrears which amounted to Rs. 3,50,413. 
The number of defaulters was 64,435. In the eleven years 
1879-80 to 1889-90 there were sold for arrears of land revenue 
1,963,364 acres of land held by 810,713 defaulters, in addition 
to personal property of the value of Rs. 99,65,018. Of the 
land sold, nearly 60 per cent could not find purchasers, and 
had to be bought in by Government.” 

Mr. Rogers’s letters were placed before the Govern- 
ment of Madras early in 1893. The reply of the 
Governmont was communicated to the Secretary of 
State in February, 1896! Tho public, however, as 
yet can only judgo of the tenor of the reply from 
the Government remarks on the proceedings of the 
Board of Revenue in concocting it. The reviewer 
deals in drastic fashion with subordinate elements of 
the case, and then he lays his axe at the root of the 
matter: 
in issue, how are the sales for 
inted for, except on the assump- 
he rayat to pay = 
£ these lands by 


“Now, coming to the ma 
arrears of revenue to be accou 
tion that the assessment is too heavy for t 
How is the purchase of » good portion 0 eee 
Government for wart of bidders to be accounted for, RN a 
the ground that not even a speculative coolie rayat oe na 
found to undertake the cultivation on tho terms demanded by 


Government ?”’ 
“Tho Board postulates that the money yalue of one 


half of the net produce “is by no means An e 
possible rent,” and, for tho rest, the upshot 1s tha 


“‘ all these sales, and the ruin of the rayat, is eansed 
solely by the inefficiency and neglect of duty on the 
part of the officials of Government.” On this the 
reviewer comments as follows : 


“ The exigencies of a weak case have driven the Board very 
far indeed! To avoid the natural and inevitable conclusion 
that the assessments are too heavy, they ‘postulate’ the 
matter in issue, aul invent a series of facts to justify the same- 
They have to call the rayats an unthrifty race, and all Govern- 
ment officials, from the Collector downwards, ineficient for their 
prime duty! Having gone on tha track, the Board had to go : 
further. It had to account for the re-purchase of the lands — q 
for want of bidders, end the solution is equally simple. The 
rayats had all combined against Government. The Brahmin, 
Muhammatan, Christian, and all other classes have formed s 
clique to leb Government take away yaluzble lands so that they 
may rob it! Itis, furthermore, incredible that men wili allow 
their landed property worth Rs.7,15,612 to be sola for 
Rs. 1,55,762 if it were possible for them to pay the revenue- 
We need not attempt to expose this fallacy further. The 
Board could not have satisfied itself of the truth of these 
wholesale charges, ` hich we have no hesitation in condemning 
as unfair both to the pesple and the officiais who have no 
opportunity of refusa them.” i 

What, then, is the remedy prescribed by the 
Board of Revenue ? 

“ Enforced rigour in collection. Of course, if pressure is 
brought to bear on the rayat, he will probably pay, bat it will 
be the sowcar’s money. His present indebtedness is acknow- 


ledged, and agricultural banks, ctc., are proposed for his  ' 


relief. But where will be their use till we remove the main 
cause of his indebtedness?” 

Those of us who are accustomed to speak in glowing 
terms of English administration in India, may be 
recommended to make a special study of this ques- 
tion. The facts are lamentable, and indisputable. 
Why, in the name of common sense, should it 
be possible for an able and esteemed American 
missionary to say, openly and without contradiction =z 
« Whenever I move about among the rayats, at 
harvest time, I often have the impression as if al} 
are united to ruin tho poor landholder’”?? This, 
too, when the Governor is publicly declaring that 
agriculture “is by far the most important industry 
in the present condition of the country, and on its 
prosperity depends the prosperity of others.” 


FRESH COMPLICATIONS WITH THE 
AFGHANS. 


By J. Dacosta. | 


An article printed in the Zimes of Soptember 8th, 
under tho heading “Tho Last Gap in the Isdp- 
Afghan Frontier,” informed us that news had ju 
been received in India of a considerable force 
Afghan militia having ocenpied the Mittai valley i 
Bajaur, and that our reading of the Durand agres- 
ment justified us in saying that Mittai faleto India. 


The article stated further :— AS 
«The Khans of Dir and Nawagai (against whom the mules 
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of Afghanistan would have to act) are well-proved allies of 


` . . rendered excellent service 
ae ae rail since. The latter is directly 
menaced by the Afghan descent into the Mittai valley. : Eee 
Obviously it would not be to our advantage w let Lae a 
that the Amir of Afghanistan is a more powerful neigh? 
than the Governmert of India.” 
We have therefore intimated to the Amir diei pe 
regard this encroachment on Bajaur as an infraction 
of the Durand agreement, and have proposed the 
appointment of another joint delimitation Com- 
mission. An immediate settlement of tke difference 
is called for. 

The questions involved in this controversy may be 
elucidated by a retrospective survey of our previous 
relations with Abdur Rahman. 

In November, 1878, during the reign of Amir 
Shere Ali, three British armies simultaneously in- 
vaded Afghanistan on the plea that its occupation 
by British troops was necessary for the defence of 
our Indian territories against a Russian invasion. 
Shere Ali having died the following year, Abdur 
Rahman, who had retired into Turkestan, claimed 
the Amirship as grandson of Dost Mahomed, the 
former ruler. Kabul and Kandahar were then held 
by our invading armies, and we invited the chiefs of 
the Afghan tribes to confer with us regarding the 
future government of their country. But they 
declined our invitation and began to prepare for a 

Jehdd ov religious war for the expulsion or extermina- 
tion of the Kúfar, ie., the British. We thea pro- 
posed to Abdur Ráhman to recognise him as Amir, 
offering him the friendship and support of the 
British Government, on condition of his relinquishing 
his claim to the Herat and Kandahar territories. 
He accepted the proffered friendship, but distinctly 
intimated that ho claimed the entire kingdom which 
his grandsire had ruled. “I have been chosen,” he 
said, “ by the people of Afghanistan to protect the 
country in the name of Islam against all infidel 
encroachments.” (Sir Lepe! Griffin’s article, Fort- 
nightly Review, December, 1893). 

Meanwhile the British force which held Kandahar 
was attacked and partially destroyed at Maiwand by 
Ayub Khan, a cousin of Abdur Rahman and a rival 
claimant of the throne of Afghanistan. The prospect 
of our Saving the remainder of that force, which was 
closely besieged in Kandahar, by sending to its 
relief a portion of the army wo had at Lahore 

- Seemed remote in view of the distance between Re 


two cities and of tho n til i 

iA ie ee os hostile tribes who 
_ our difficulties to Abdur 
-On certain conditions, 

the tribes in question 


we might send from 


tion of Kabul, we renounced the fine which we had 
imposed on its inhabitants for conniving at the 
murder of the British Envoy, we surrendered the 
guns which were not wanted by our relief force, 
and we undertook to evacuate Afghan territory with 
all practicable diligence. The fulfilment of these 
conditions, the relief of our Kandahar garrison, ang 
the return of our forces to India, brought our Afghan 
campaign to a close, and our subsequent Policy 
towards the Afghans was, for a time, tempered by 
Lord Roberts’s opinion, as expressed in his despatch 
of May 29th, 1880, in which he said: 
“ Should Russia in future years attempt to conquer Afghan- 
istan or invade India through it, we should have a better 
chance of attaching the Afghans to our interests if we avoid 
all interference with them in the meantime.”’ 
Suddenly in the summer of 1885 our aggressive 
policy was revived with a change in our tactics, 
obviously suggested by the utter failure which had 
attended our previous Afghan wars. On those 
occasions we entered Afghanistan at the head of a 
victorious army, but could neither maintain ourselves 
there nor rotire with honour. The new scheme 
ained, therefors, at the subjugation of the border- 
tribes and the construction of military roads 
through their territories, in order to securo our 
communications with India when wo penetrated into 
the heart of the country. For these purposes our 
Yndian army was at once materially increased, and 
some twenty expeditions wore employed, from 1885 
to 1835, in attempts to subjugate the Afghan tribes 
dwelling on the other side of the N.-W. frontier of 
British India. Those military operations, however, 
failed to accomplish their main object. In 1890 Sir 
Robert Sandeman succeeded, by negotiations and 
money-grants, in obtaining the consent of some 
tribal chiefs in the Zhob Valley to our establishing 
a post at Apozai. But the tribesmen repudiated the 
bargain and constantly harassed our garrison. We 
strongly remonstrated with the Amir in respect of 
these annoyances, which we represented in the light 
of raids committed on British soil; whereupon the 
Amir enquired as to the actual position of our 
frontier, seeing that in all our maps the boundary 
of British India was marked by a red line running 
along the course of the Indus, that is, at a consider- 
able distance from the scene of the alleged raids. 
Our reply to the Amir’s question is not known to the 
public. The incident led to acrimony and loud 
threats on our part, and ultimately resulted in the 
Durand agreement, on the interpretation of which 
our present controversy with the Amir has arisen- 
Whether the reading of that agreement, as stated 
by the writer of the article in the Zimes of September 
ps # Correct reading, the public have no meas 
of judging, the tox: of the agreement having bee? 
kept secret for upwards of two years and only 
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recently published in its original form, with 
geveral alterations subsequently maio n i T a 
peing indicated. On November 18th, 1894 cae 
Times contained a telegram from its Caleutta Co e 
pondent saying : orres- 
«The Amir has agreed to consider Chitral, Bajaur, Swat and 


the neighbouring States of Indus Kohista vit 
Seer i DE A n, as without the 


This, however, is merely an irresponsible interpreta- 
tion of a text to which the public has not access 
We cannot, therefore, ascertain its accuracy. i 

As regards the probability of the Bajaur con- 
troversy leading to war between us and Afghanistan 
it is not unreasonable to expect that the Amir will 
consent to make some concessions rather than invali- 
date an agreement which secures to him a subsidy 
of 1,800,000 rupees a year. But a more complete 
view of the situation is obtained when we bear in 
mind the respective motives by which the two 
Governments are actuated in their dealings with 
each other. The settled policy of the British is to 
exercise dominion over Afghanistan, professedly for 
the defence of our {ndian possessions against Russia. 
Such dominion, however, can be obtained only when 
Afghanistan has been conquered, and is securely 
held, by British troops. The Am‘*r’s policy, on the 
other hand, is to protect the country of the Afghan 
tribes against the encroachments of ‘all infidels. 
From that duty, which he accepted solemnly, as he 
fearlessly proclaimed to us, he is not likely to recede, 
since by receding he would at once forfeit sovereignty, 
life, and all that is dear to him in the world. From 
these premises it seems safe to conclude that, what- 
ever be the immediate outcome of the Mittai valley 
incident, a collision and a struggle between the two 
parties—the one striving for supremacy, the other 
for independence—cannot long be delayed. Accord- 
ingly both parties seem intent upon preparing to 
meet that contingency. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Tho annual dinner of the London Indian Society, 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on September 4th, 
was a brilliant success. Ihe date was fixed by the 
birthday of the President, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroj!, 
who was born in Bombay, ou September 4th, 1525, 
and who received a remarkable ovation both from 
the members of the Society and trom the many 
Englishmen who were present. Unfortunately 
neithor Sir W. Wedderburn, M.P., nor Mr. A. Q. 
Humo was able to attend. Letters were road from 
them, and from Mr. H. J. Reynolds, Mr. Horbert 
Roberts, M.P., Mr. Wadia, and Mr. Seymour Keay. 
A nove! feature in the dinner was a course of 
“national Indian dishes,” which added considerably 


to the warmth of the proceedings. 
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Mr. Naoroji, proposing the first toast, “The Em- 
Wage of India and the Royal Family,” said Her 
we an 8 great proclamation of 1858 was a landmark 
tad, ae as well as a landmark in the history of 
ak was the hope and anchor of the people, and 
z expectations raised by it had been disappointed 
5 was the fault of tho Executive, ard not of the 
aaen (Cheers.) Mr. W. S. Caine, asking his 
ae to drink to “India and the Indian National 

ongress,” said he would soon pay his fourth visit 
to India in order to be present for the third time at 
the Congress, where he was to represent the British 
Committee. No influence during the last ten years 
could be compared with that of the Congress, for it had 
drawn Englishmen and Indians together in bonds of 
union and sympathy to a marvellous extent. (Cheers.) 
The first time he visited India the Anglo-Indian 
newspapers were full of abuse of the Congress, but 
now their tone was entirely different. The feeling 
here also had changed, in consequence of the work 
of the British Committee of the Congress, which had 
set itself to permeat the press with the truth con- 
cerning the just aspirations of India for a share in 
her own government. (Cheers.) Knowing, how- 
ever, that the battle would have to be fought in this 
country, he regretted that the number of members 
of the House of Commons willing to help India had 
fallen from 185 in the last Parliament to 120 at 
present, but he believed that the figure would 
rise again at the next general elcct on. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. K. A. Gliaswalla, vice-president of the Society, 
responded, indignantly repudiating the suggestion 
that because Indians demanded a share in their own 
government they were disloyal. “ We Indians,” he 
said, ‘aro one nation.” Mr. H. N. Haridas, who 
also replied, declarad that tho friends of India had 
convinced disinterested public opinion in this country 
that with regard to the cotton duties the interests 
of poor India had been sacrificed by the present 
Government for the sake of an electioneering 
triumph. 

Among the most notable specches of the evening 
were Mr. Naoroji’s (in reply to the toast of his 
health), Professor A. F. Murison’s (replying for the 
guests), and Dr. Moncure D. Conway's. Ir. 
Naoroji, who declared that he had not a harsh word 
to say of Englishmen, was evidently touched by the 
spontaneous *semonstration of gratitude and goodwill 
which he received. His sincerity, his earnestness, 
and his perseverance were the theme- of every 
speaker, and the Grand Old Man of India beamed 
with honest, and touching, pride. Professor Murison, 
citing the example of Princo Ranjitsinhji and others, 
said that the royal road to an Englishman’s respect 
was to beat him at something. Dr. Conway delivered 
an eloquent aud thoughtful speech on the debt 
of European uations to Oriental philosophy and 
*" The other speakers included Mr. W. 

H. Morgan-Browne, Mr. H. 
Mr. T. J. Desai, and Mr. Syed 


ascoticisut. 
Martin Wood, Mr. 
Budruddin Tyabji, 
Z. A. Balkhi. 

Tho Blue-book promised by the Royal Commission 
on indian Expenditure still remains to be issued. 
Tt was laid in “ dummy » on the Table of the House 
of Commons before the prorogation, and was exp ected 
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žo be in members’ hands before the end of August. 
The volume will, it is anticipated, contain some 
tant documents on financial subjects 1u addition 


4 impo i L 
f ¢o the first section of the evidence. 

4 We understand that Sir Charles Elliott will con- 
; éribute to the October number of the Asiatic Quarterly 


Review an article upon “Executive and Judicial 

Powers in India.” From the tono of Sir Charles’s 
previous declarations upon this subj Ea a m o 
haps be inferred that his article DL hed + will 
chiefly to his opponents. Dr. K. N. Bahadur}: 
contribute to the same number an article upon 
4 The Medical Needs of India.” 

Tho volume in which the Czar records the impres- 
sions of bis Eastern travels contains a passage which, 
in the opinion of the Daily News reviewer, might 
have been written by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. Dis- 
cussing the condition of Western India, the Czar 
writes :— 

“Formerly money used, at times, to be exacted beyond all 
measure from the population, but it remained in India; now 
the taxation is secmingly lighter and more humane, yet the 
weulth of the country is slowly failing, or being transferred to 
foreign lands, which draw the life-blood from the passive East, 
Aooding it with the worst products of their industry, and 
slowly undermining the general prosperity of the natives, who 
to the superficial eye seem to be happy and contented, and 

. reserved from their former internecine disturbances. Let me 
- dustrate this by an example. The Gaekwar of Baroda, when 
ovepying a more independent position, used annually to 
purchase from Ahmedabad some £80,000 worth of silk and 
| cloth alone. From the time that the splendour of this Maratha 
prince began to fade the Merchauts of Gujarat found them- 
selves lasing ground. Some of the cleverest artisans remain 
quite without work, or earn only 2 bare pittance.” 

We understand that Miss C. S. Bremner, whose 
mame is familiar to readers of INDIA, is at present 
engaged upon a work dealing with the education of 
women and girls in Great Britain. ‘The book is to 
be published by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein this 
autumn. Strange to say, the field is unoccupied, 
so such work having yet been attempted. Miss 
Bremner deals with primary, secondary, higher, and 

‘techuico-professional ” education. Mr. G. Alex- 
aader and Miss Jane Galloway, of Glasgow, will ba 
responsible for the chapter on Scottish education, 
and Miss E. P. Hughes, of the Cambridge Training 
College, will contribute the preface, 

In the School of Modern Oriental Studies at the 

i Tmporial Institute the successful candidates for the 
Ouseley scholarships for 1896 were as follows: 

Burmese, Loe Ah Yain; Arabic, G. Sarwar; Mara- 
: wy, V. R. Pandit. Three Ouseley scholarships of 
| £50 oper annum, tenable for two years, will be 
| awarded in July next, should sufficient merit be 
. 


ere 


ome ton proficiency in Tamil, Persian, and Chinese. 
n tue event of there being no candidates for uny of 


these subjects, Gujarati will b i 
hes ® substituted. 
limits of age for competitors are 21-25, as 


| “There was trouble at the India Offic a 
| a roto the St. James's Gazette on ee on 
“Tt was feared at one time that the Secretar f 
Stato’s Council would be unable to meet on Weda 3 
day. Lord George Hamilton, who is asc 
virtue of his post, 1s, of course, away; bu: it 7 
istomary for the n AA to remain one 
_ Bir Alfred Lyall, however, who is Vice-Presi- 


dent for the year, had gone into the country, trustin 
that enough members were left in town to form the 
necessary quorum. Then Field-Marshal Sir Donalg 
Stewart went on the sick-list, and the prospects of 
a meeting grew extremely doubtful. A telegram’ 
was sent to Sir Alfred Lyall begging him to come 
back; but he declared it was out of the question, 
and the Clerk of the Council, Sir Horace Walpole, 
was in despair. As & last resource, Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, who is taking the regulation holiday, 
was appealed to, and not in vain. He returned, not 
perhaps with cheerful alacrity, but in time for the 
meeting. Strong opinions are expressed on the 
grave inconvenience that may arise from reducing 
the number of Councillors without at the same time 
reducing the quorum.” A more excellent way, we 
suggest, would be to abolish the India Council alto- 
gether as an obsolete and uapyrofitable institution. 


We should like to draw the attention of our 
readers to the publication of the Progressive Review, 


the first number of which appeared on September 


25th. The Review is established, wo learn, to secure 
an effective presentation, and a vigorous and rational 
defence of modern progressive thought, particularly 
in the sphere of politics. ‘‘ The promoters feel that 
the inadequacy of the support given at present to 
movements aiming at social and political reform is 
largely due to the fact that these movements, owing - 
to the rise of new problems in politics and economics, 
are but imperfectly explained and understood. The 
Review will not be a party organ, but will confine 
itself to a statement and defence of the principles 
which must now guide the progressive movement, and 
will examine how far and by what means they can 
be applied to existing social conditions. The articles 
will therefore deal with the fundamental principles 
of democratic government and of industrial develop- 
ment as well as with the chief matters of current 
public interest.” We trust that Indian questions 
will receive adequate attention in the pages of this 
enterprising publication. ; 


_ TÉ the Times cannot boast “the largest circulation 
in the world” it can, perhaps, claim the most unique. 
The following is from a recent issue : 

“Tis CIRCULATION oF tis ‘ Trees ?.—A correspondent has 
received from India the following extract from the Englishman 
of Calcutta, dated August 14, 1896, and sends it to us for 
publication : ‘ The sailors of the ship “Somali” when off the 
Cape of Good Hope the other day caught a shark—a fine speci- 
men, and on opening it up, as is the custora amongst seafaring 
men, discovered a complete copy of the Limes in the brute’s 
body.’ ” 

This incident may bo said to demonsirate anew the 
shark’s capacity to swallow (if not to digest) any- 
thing. 
P The “India,” the latest and finest addition to the 
eninsular and Oriental flect, arrived in the Thames 
ie September Ith, after a trial trip, in which the 
ee expectations of the builders and owners are 
nadto have Doon fully realised. Tho steamer touch- 
ing a - lymouth on her way south, some of the 
a ce her there, Amongst the larger portion 
Rae ae to London were Lord Davey, Sir Francis 
penne n John Aird, M.P., Bir Androw Scoble, 
Mr jhe ae Hill, M.P., Sir Andrew Clarke, 
n, M.P., and Sir Wemyss Reid. 
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NOTICES. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Tho Editor of Innra cannot hold himself r 

caso for the return of MS. He will, 
glad to consider any contributions which may be i 

to him; and when postage stamps are aei a 
will be made to return rejected contributions promptl 

Address: Editor of INDIA, 84 and 85, PALAO Cx 

(WESTMINSTER, Lonpon, S.W. i a 


esponsible in an: 
however, always be 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The annual subscription to Inp1a (post free) is six shillings 
for England and six rupees for India. Subsexineaes 
are payable in advance. Remittances, or communications 
relating to subscriptions or to any other matter of business 
connected with INDIA, should in all cases be sent to the 
Manager of Impia, 84 and 85, Paraor Cxaamxrs, West- 
MINSTER, Lonpon, S.W. : 

Cheques and Post-office orders should be made payable to 
Wr. W. Douglas Hall. 

Copies of Dvora can be obtained from the Offices of the Paper ; 
from Mr. BUiott Stock, Parzrncstek Row, Lonnon, E.C.; 
from Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Co., TEINITY Sneen, 
CAMBRE; and to order at any Railway Bookstall. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
ipra presents unique advantages as an advertising medium. 
Ali communications as to advertisements should be sent to 
the Advertisement Manager of IND, 84 and 85, Parack 
CHAMBERS, VWWustaansrer, Lonpon, S.W., who will, on ap- 
plication, forward lists of charges. 


INDIA. 


LONDON, OCTOBER, 1896. 


INDIA IN PARLIAMENT, 1896. 


Commenting on Mr. Hanbury’s motion of March 
14th last year, to the effect that the military appro- 
priations in aid paid by India were excessive and 
unjust, the Globe wrote: “The present Parlia- 
“mentary Session ought to be favourably recorded 
“by the future historian as that in which the 
“ British conscience first began to show uneasiness 
“about ‘injustice to India’. This unexpected 
tcibute to the growing importance of Indian ques- 
tions in the House of Commons was not, of course, 
strictly accurate. Even before 1895 the ‘ British con- 
“ science,” stimulated by the energy of a handful 
of independent mombers, had begun to regard an 
Indian debate as something other than a nuisance 
or a soporific. The same stimulus has been at 
work during the Session which ended a few weeks 
ago. The Indian Parliamentary Committee, which 
now consists of 120 members of the House of Com- 
mons, has not, indeed, accomplished all that it pro- 
posed, Still less has it achieved all that the 
taxpayers of India could desire. It has not brought 
the Front Benches to admit the overwhelming 10- 
Portance of the demands put forward by educated 
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opinion in India, nor has it, in every case, success-- 
fully enforced its equitable objections to the policy 
proposed by the Government. But, in the teeth of 
obstacles that cannot be fully appreciated by any- 
body who is not familiar with the inside of the 
House of Commons, it has done an immense amount 
of useful work, and work, tco, which, but for its 
Spontaneous efforts, would never have been at- 
tempted. The initiative and persistence of Sir W. 
Wedderburn, M.P., loyally supported by the col- 
leagues who have enrolled themselves as members 
of his gallant force, have secured for the voteless 
taxpayers of India a hearing in Parliament, and an 
opportunity of protest and remonstrance, on many 
important occasions during the past Session. In the 
House of Commons there have been no fewer than 
five debates on questions of vital importance to 
India. Three of these debates were brought on 
solely by the good offices of the Indian Parlia- 
mentary Committee, while its members contributed 
to the other discussions speeches which, from the 
standpoint of the Indian taxpayers, were of unique 
importance and value. The Parliamentary Report 
which is issued month by month as a Supplement to 
‘“Txpta”” contains, for the past Session, no fewer 
than 111 closely printed pages. Mere volume of 
discussion is, of course, neither here nor there. But 
no candid reader of these Reports will deny that 
substantial issues haye been raised, or that the 
great bulk of the non-official speeches are to be 
placed to the credit of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee. Nor was it only in the longer debates 
that Sir W. Wedderburn and bis colleagues rendered 
useful service. From the beginning of the Session 
to its close they did uot cease to cross-examine the 
Secretary of State by means of Parliamentary ques- 
tions, and to secure publicity for important facts 
through the medium of Parliamentary Papers. The 
attention which Parliament devotes to Indian affairs 
is still ludicrously inadequate alike in amount and 
in kind. But if the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee were not in existence, or, being in existence, 
were less vigilant, the neglect of India by Parlia- 
ment would be far grosser even than it is. 

The first important debate of the Session took 
place on February 17th, on Sir W. Wedderburn’s 
amondment to the Address. ‘The Queen’s Speech 
announced that the measures taken last year to 
secure an effective control over Chitral had been 
successful. Sir W. Wedderburn proposed to add to 
the address in reply an expression of regret that the 
Government, reversing the policy of its predecessors, 
had decided not to withdraw from Chitral. The 
policy of retention, his amendment declared, violated 
the pledge expressly given by Lord Elgin, while it 
added dangerously to the trans-frontier responsi- 
pilities of the Government of India and the military 
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burdens of the Indian people. The amendment, 
which was seconded by Mr. Schwann, and supported 
in the division-lobby by 79 votes, provoked a re- 
markable speech from Lord George Hamilton. ae 
Secretary of State actually declared that the only 
difficulty in regard to Lord Elgin’s proclamation 
had arisen from the inconvenient anxiety of the 
native tribes to be incorporated in British territory. 
Perhaps he had forgotten this precious assertion 
when he said on August 13th that the relations 
between our officers and troops and the tribes were 
“ steadily improving.” Not less important was the 
discussion on Lord G. Hamilton’s readjustment of 
the cotton duties, which Sir W. Wedderburn, by 
means of a motion for the adjournment of the 
House, succeeded in obtaining on May 18th. Before 
the debate came on the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee had circulated among members of Parliament 
a concise memorandum explaining the grounds of 
complaint and proposing a simple and effective 
remedy. Sir W. Wedderbura’s motion, which was 
supported by uearly all the members of the Opposi- 
tion with the exception of ex-Ministers, stated that 
the cotton duties, as re-arranged by Lord G. 
Hamilton, were causing grave dissatisfaction in 
India because they increased the burden of taxetion 
imposed upon the poorest classes cf consumers. Sir 
Henry Fowler made himself conspicuous in the 
discussion by an amazing attack upon the inde- 
pendent members of his own party, and something 
very like a defence of the Tory Minister who had 
first denounced and afterwards reversed his policy. 
If anything were needed to heighten the eccentricity 
of Sir H. Fowler’s conduct on that occasion it would 
be found in the fact, subsequently disclosed in his 
speech on the Indian Budget, that he was never- 
theless substantially in accord with the proposal put 
forward by the Indian Parliamentary Committee. 
The third debate for which Sir W. W edderburn and 
his colleagues were immediately responsible had to 
do with the deposition of the Mahárájá of Jhalawar. 
On July 21st, Mr. Herbert Roberts asked and 
obtained leave to move the adjournment of the 
House in order to call attention to the Mahdr4 
treatment at the hands of the Indian Governm 
and ihe unsatisfactor 
his case. 


ja’s 
ent, 
istactory character of the enquiry into 
5 Ti is interesting and instructive to noto 
that tho opportunity for these three debates—which 
undoubtedly made a useful impression on the H 
of Commons and the India Office—had to be ob- 
tained by their authors. Tho retention of Chitral 
the inequitable readjustment of the cotton anaes, 
and the condemnation of the Mahárájá of Thala 
without trial would have been allowed to pass ae 


criticised, and Indian ae opinion would have 
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gone out of their way, in the teeth of many difi- 
culties and discouragements, to create the occasion 
for discussion. f 
The two remaining debates of first-rate importancg 
concerned the employment of Indian troops at 
Suakin (July 6th) and the Indian Budget (August 
13th). The debate, and the preliminary questions, 
upon the “ masterpiece of melancholy meanness,” 
by which the indigent taxpayers of India were com- 
pelled to contribute to the cost of aggression in the 
Sudan, did not call for special activity on the part of 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee only because 
Mr. John Morley and others threw themselves with 
admirable vigour into the contest for justice and 
fair dealing. Mr. John Morley and his coadjutors 
were unsuccessful. But the Government’s majority 
was reduced to eighty-five, and the Government 
would have been placed in a minority if the Cabinet 
had not staked its existence on the result of the 
division. The storm of indignation which the policy 
of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues excited in the 
House of Commons and in the country is a sufficient 
guarantee that this particular type of meanness 
will not be attempted again by any Government. 
The debate on the Indian Budget was examined at 
length in our last issue. ‘This is the one oppor- 
tunity autometically provided each year for the 
discussion of Indian questions. How absurdly 
inadequate it isSir W. Wedderburn demonstrates once: 
more in the article which we print on another page. 
The chief interest of the Budget discussion centred 
in his proposal to apply, with the necessary changes 
of detail, to the expenditure of India the methods 
of scrutiny which have been employed with excellent 
results in the case of the United Kingdom. It is 
quite certain that the proposal will be brought 
forward again at the first opportunity, when Lord 
George Hamilton and Sir Henry Fowler, if they 
have any respect for the House of Commons, will 
not seek to dismiss it with the flimsy irrelevance 
which they vouchsafed to it last August. Apart: 
from the debates, the Secretary of State was sub- 
jected during the recent Session to a running fire of 
questions on many matters which have attracted 
attention in India. Among these may be mentiqned 
the invasion of Kafiristan, the grave blunder of the 
“forward ” school in respect of the Bashgal Valley, 
the position of British Indian subjects in South 
Africa, the rate of mortality in Indian prisons, the 
employment of Indian troops beyond the frontiers, 
the land revenue system in Madras, the fortification 
of the Malakand Pass, the right of interpellation, 
the creation of a Legislative Council for the Punjab» 
the re-settlements in Jabalpur, and the ravages ° 
aes disease among British troops in ne 
Indi Raung the value of debates and questions © 
tan affairs in the House of Commons it # 
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necessary to take into account not me 
results achieved at the moment and in 
case, but also the deterrent influence which th 
possibility of such scrutiny exercises upon a Sea 

' cratic Government. “What’s done we partly can 
« compute, But know not what's prevented.” Tho 
Indian Parliamentary Committee has displayed 
admirable energy in turning to account the opportu- 
nities which are within its reach. But if the electors 
of the United Kingdom are to do their duty by their 
fellow-subjects in India, the opportunities of Parlia- 
mentary criticism will have to be improved and 
increased. 


rely the actual 
any particular 


ANGLO-INDIAN CRIMINAL CASES 


Tue first edition of this volume brought upon the 
author the distinction of a severe snub from Sir 
Charles Elliott, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
The Anglo-Indian Press. endorsed the snub, and 
made merry over the victim. Probably, however, as 
usually happens in such cases, the eifect was to help 
the author materially to sell off his first edition, and 
to give beld advertisement to the work and to its 
contents. It is easy to understand why officials of 
the Government of India should not like to see any 
aspersion cast upon the administration of justice. 
Obviously, however, it is not the compiler of cases 
of miscarriage of justice that is to blame. The 
blame must lie on tho officials implicated. Babu 
Ram Gopal disclaims expressly ‘‘the smallest idea of 
“ reflecting upon the character of Englishmen in 
“ India as a class, or of traducing the Government 
“ which has conferred such great benefits upon the 
« people of India.” There is nothing to show that 
his disclaimer is in the slightest degree insincere. 
But even if it were—even if Babu Ram Gopal were 
a mischief-maker and detractor pure and simple— 
tho essential point still would be, Does he state the 
actual facts? If he adheres to the actual facts, then 
he undoubtedly does good service. k 

Whatever may be the grounds for the complaint 
that in questions—and especially in criminal cases— 
between Europeans and Indians the administration 
did, or does, lean to the side of the European, it has 
certainly been a complaint made, and strongly made, 
by men who cannot be called irresponsible. 

“Tt was made,” says Babu Ram Gopal, “by aurrian 
Chunder Mookerjee ; it was repeated by Kristo Dass Pal; it is 
emphasised by men upon whom their mantle has fallen, by 


Indian journalists of all shades of religious and peas a 
Opinion, by men like Sambhoo Chunder Mookerjee, Shistir 


1 Tho Record of Criminal Cases, as between Europeans 
and Natives for the last Hundred Years.” Edited and pub- 
lished by Ram Gopal Sanyal. Enlarged second ee 
Calcutta: Printed by Sanyal and Co. at the Bharata 


Press, 1896. Rs. 2. 
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Kumar Ghose, Narendra Nath Sen, and Surendra Nath 
Banerjea.”’ 


There is no good in telling us that such an outery 
would be made apart from all reasonable grounds, 
and out of mere devilry. But the complaint once 
made, and once taken up by the public, the only 
pensiDle course seems to be to set forth the facts. 
ie was suggested so far back as 1883, in the first 
2 ational Congress that ever was held, that these 
4 cases should be put together in the form of a book, 
x and an appeal mada, on the strength of them, to 

the consciences of the British people.’ The 
suggestion was manifestly practical and business- 
like. Bat this collection of Babu Ram Gopal’s does 
not—could not possibly—appear under the authorisa- 
tion of the National Congress. It is a private 
venture. Besides, its incompleteness is attributed— 
not altogether properly—by the compiler to his 
grievous lack of means. This is a pity, of course. 
The thing was worth doing, and therefore it was 
worth doing well. But we are not satisfied that 
Babu Ram Gopal, with all his industry and earnest- 
ness, was the right man to do it. 

The Babu, we take it, is not a trained lawyer. 
That seems to us an all but insuperable disqualifica- 
tion. Tho compilor of such a book as this ought to 
be able to appreciate precisely the legal points in- 
volved in each case, and to strip off all matter that 
is not strictly relevant to the particular charge, and 
to set forth every relevant fact available. For ex- 
ample, a competent compiler would hardly allow him- 
self to speak of “accidental murder” in a shooting 
excursion (p. 120); and, if he cited the general facts 
from a newspaper paragraph—as the Babu does— 
he would see the propriety of verifying them, and of 
stating with equal prominence the course and the 
results of judicial onquiry—which the Babu does 
not. The public, who are asked to constitute them- 
solves a Court of Appeal, must be informed of the 
charge, the facts as given in evidence on both sides, 
and the verdict and sentence. The Babu falls 
grievously short in these requirements. This is very 
unfortunate. Tho English public are as anxious as 
the Babu himself that justico, spotless and oven- 
handed, shall be meted out in India. They are 
willing to listen to him, and to raise their voices 
against injustice. But it is absolutely futile to place 
before them mere newspaper paragraphs, or in- 
completo statements from which they cannot possibly 
judge one way or another. If the Babu had sonsibly 
excisod all such eases as lack elements of cogency, 
oven so much as to raise the slightest suspicion, he 
would have found space enough for the statement of 
many cases whose absence from his pages he 
deplores. The Babu, to put it frankly, must study 
the elements of legal proof. 


sa 
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Tt is all the more necessary for 
us to see more particularly what the Toumo ae 
and how far its allegations are valid. W 6, at a ; 
: shall not be suspected of any desire to shield rare. 
i doers from righteous exposure and just punis m : 
At the same time, we can be no parties to rec. gee 
accusation, or vague aspersion, however ane 
What we aro concerned to get at is the actual tı w 
in the matter, and the real significance of the ene 
Babu Ram Gopal’s first instalment ot cases stretches 
from 1807 to 1860. He extracts 30 cases from 
i the defunct Hurkaru and the Friend of LOLS and he 
| reprints the late Hon. Kristo Dass Pal’s summary of 
48 criminal cases from the Mindu Patriot of July 31, 
. 1876—in all 78 cases. Now, let us look through 
the Babu’s own 30 cases. “hey are all admittedly 
mere newspaper reports, wholly unverified ; and even 
“the blessed Amrita Bazar Patrika” is not to be 
accepted as conclusive evidence of fact. But assum- 
ing the facts stated as absolutely true, what do we 
find? There are a dozen cases of acquittal, on various 
grounds; and in not a single case is there any fact 
stated to show why the acquittal was not right. 
There are half a dozen cases where punishment was 
awarded in ample measure; and another half dozen 
where the punishment awarded might be said to be 
inadequate, if we only knew the tacts, but the facts 
are not given so as to enable us to form any opinion. 
The rest of the cases are incompletely stated, and 
ought not to have been printed. On this list, we 
should decline to say one word against the adminis- 
tration of justico in India. Take two or three ex- 
amples : 


the present volume. 


~> 


** William Smith was arraigned . . . . for having murdered 
a woman .... but was acquitted on the ground of the 

unsatisfying nature cf the evidence adduced against him.” 
‘t James Bedford was tried for slaughtering a native 

and was acquitted by the Grand Jury.” 

“The Friend of India... . says that Captain Campbell 
- ... Shot a fisherman. . He was acquitted on the plea 
that he was insane.” 
A civilian stabs a coolie, according to the Friend of India 
when temporarily insane. ‘ But,” says the Babu, “a Coes 
pondent of the Citizen described it as a deliberate murder. 


What became of this case cannot b i 
PE E e ascertained from the files 


To produce such examples as these is enough 
to ruin the whole collection. To a lawyer, or T 
any level-headed person, they are utterly Tudiecoris 
Every one of the cases the Babu cites may, indeed, 
be a gross perversion of justice. We cannot tell, 
He fails to adduee the facts necessary to satisf ah 
or else he leaves the case in such a form a o 
PER compel us to decide against him. In the selection 

given by tke late Hon. Kristo Dass Pal, there are 
some ugly cases certainly. But, for the purposes of 

o present volume, they are stated in far too con- 

_a form, and there is no means of testi the 
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Ber erous assumptions involved in the succinct state. 
This portion of Babu, Ram Gopal’s work 


ment. $ ; eee eR 
seems to us, thererore, completely ineflicient for itg 


object. 4 ° 
For the years from 1860 to 1870, there are 17 


cases given. The first is the case of John Rudd, 
who was hanged for shooting an Indian, and Baby 
Ram Gopal cen only complein that an attempt was 
made to get a reprieve-—such an arempi as wə are 
familiar with in England, even in very gross and 
unquestionable cases of crime. In five or six other 
cases, in which the sentence is statod, the punish- 
ment seems to have been quite adequate. Tho case 
of Dawkins, who got six months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment “for shooting at and wounding two natives 
« whose boat fouled his,” may seem a travesty of 
justice, if one were satisied that the full statement 
of the facts is contained in the expression ‘ whose 
‘ boat fouled his.” We cannot join with the Babu in 
jeering at the plea of self-defence, unless he produce 
evidence to show its hollowness. Of the other cases 
we put aside those that are incompletely stated, and 
the only one that remains with ary trace of suspicion 
about it is the case of Kally Churn (1567). If the 
Babu’s facts be correct and complete, Kally Churn’s 
assailant ougut to have been hanged by the neck 
until dead, and not “honourably acquitted.” Yet 
the very statement of the caso tends to throw doubt 
on its accuracy and completeness. 

There are 33 cases from 1870 to 1880. It is a 
deplorable thing, no doubt, that a Lieutenant- 
Colonel should have so fer forgotten himself as to 
assault the distinguished novelist, Babu Bunkim 
Chunder Chatterjeo. But the assailant “afterwards 
“apologized to him,” and there was an end of the 
matter. A case like this ought to find no place in 
such a collection as the present. Again the Meares 
(Jessore planter’s) case occupies just eight pages- 
Why? It ended in what the Babu himself calis & 
“just conviction” before the Magistrate, a Con- 
yiction that was upheld, as the Babu narrates, by 
the High Court of Calcutta, and finally by the 
Lieuterant-Governor of Ben gal (Sir Richard Temple), 
on appeal. What more can the Babu, or anybody 
else, want? There is not, there never was, ther? 
never will be, any country in this imperfect world, 
where such unfortunate occurrences will not taxe 
place. But when justice is done, there ought to be 
an end of the matter. Such a case as this, instead of 
throwing any aspersion on the administration ° 
justice, glorifies it at every point; and as a mer 
incident in social life, it tells nothing that might not 
have been anticipated by the most careless observe! 
of the world. There are two cases where a District 
Judge and a Sessions J udge are implicated in m0 
regrettable ways. But both of them come dis — 
astrously to grief in the due course of justice. Tx¥er 
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a Cle is ve upereleuce of the like sort 
of wrong &- Dut vae inference is not justifiable- 
and at any rate justice was substantially meted out. 
Of course the case of Fuller's syce and Lord Lytton’s 
famous Resolution thereon (1876) are given, and 
Babu Ram Gopal properly mentions tho ane 
strance of the High Court of the North-Western 
Provinces against the Resolution. It is futile to 
discuss the point afresh, but there can be no hesita- 
tion in endorsing Lord Lytton’s condemnation of 
“ European masters threatening their Native ser- 
«& yants in a manner in which they would not treat 
“men of their own race.” The case, however, 
show the Government passionately interested in 
justice to the Native. . The like remarks apply to 
the Kuka executions and the Governor-General’s 
condemuatory Resolution thereon (1872). In this 
division of the book there are perhaps half-a-dozen 
cases of real importance, which ought to be set out 
fully: the Sylhet case (1872), the Stevens case 
(1875), the Pleader’s ear-pulling case in Sylhet 
(1877), the Fenuah case (1877), Dookha Guri’s case 
(1877), and the Lokenathpore case (1878). In every 
one of these there are elements that demand 
exposure. 

It is unnecessary to go through the remaining 
third part of the volume in detail. The conclusions 
would be precisely similar. The industry and 
earnestness of Babu Ram Gopal might well be 
utilised by some editor who understands these things 
better than the Babu. Incidentally, we may add, 
the cases furnish evidence against the obnoxious 
union of executive and judicial functions, and they 
throw interesting side-lights upon the willing and 
effective helpfulness of an experienced lawyer like 
Mr. Manomohan Ghoso in circumstances where the 
unassisted Indian would have undoubtedly suffered 
grievous injustice. Why is there not some strong 
association for the investigation and -prosecution of 
such cases of real importance? Tt is humiliating to 
think that such an association should be necessary. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: 
Portry and wall-papers, chairs and printed books, 
tapestries and illuminated manuscripts, socialistic 
speeches and philippics against architectural restora- 
tion—diverse indeed are the manifestations of the 
Versatile genius of William Morris. In all of Hen 
however, is to be traced the same intensity 0 
aesthetic feeling, now stimulated and enraptured by 


l « The Earthly Paradise: A Poem.’’ By William Morris. 
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some loveliness in nature or art or antiquity, now 
chafed and fretted by the hideous vulgarity of so 
much of our boasted civilisation. The ugliness of 
our modern life seems from the first to have vexed 
him like a nightmare. He sought relief from it in 
the art of the Middle Ages, and persuaded himself— 
HO: unreasonably, one would think—that the ages 
that produced such art could not have been so dark 
as we are apt to suppose. “Time was’’—he said in 
em address delivered at Burslem in 1881, and behind 
the voice of the disciple we seem to hear the voice of 
the master, Mr. Ruskin— 

“When everybody that made anything made a work of art 
besides a useful pieco of goods, and it gave them pleasure to make 
it, Whatever I doubt, I have no doubt of that. And, sirs, if 
there is anything in the business of my life worth doing, if I 
have any worthy aspiration, it is the hope that I may help to 
bring about the day when we shall be able to say—‘So it was 
once, so it is now.’ Do not misunderstand me; I am not a 
mere praiser of past times. I know that in those days of which 
I speak, life was often rough and evil enough, beset by vio- 
lence, superstition, ignorance, slavery; yet I cannot help 
thinking that sorely as poor folks needed a solace, they did not 
altogether lack one, and that solace was pleasure in their work. 
Ah, sirs, much as the world has won since then, I do not think 
it has won for all men such perfect happine-s that we can 
afford to cast aside any solace that nature holds forth to us.” 
In a later address, published in 1888 in ‘Signs of 
“Change,” we find him saying: 

“As I strove to stir up people to this reform, I found that 
the causes of the vulgarities of civilisation lay deeper than I 
had thought, and little by little I was driven to the conclu- 
sion that all these uglinesses ere but the outward expression of 
the innate moral baseness into which we are forced by our present 
form of society, and that it is futile to attempt to deal with 
them from the outside.” 

How anyone can be forced into innate baseness by 
any external conditions whatever it is difficult to 
understand. ‘The mere use of such an expression is 
enough to suggest the conclusion that Mr. Morris's 
logical facuity is not as strongly developed as his 
artistic taste. Or if this seems too brutal a way of 
putting it, he will at least forgive us for addressing 
him in the words of another Victorian poet : 

«‘ Not here, O Apollo, 
Are haunts meet for thee, 
But where Helicon breaks down 
In cliff to the sea.” 

Tt is not because we would have tho singer nothing 
but “tho idle singer of an empty day,” that we 
address him thus. It is bocause “‘ there are diversi- 
ties of gifts; and Mr. Morris has many, far more 
than most men, but not all. In art, not in political 
controversy, his genius finds its true scope; and his 
influence through his art, whatever discouragements 
hemay have met, has beenindisputably great and wide, 

Mr. Morris’s chief pooms have now been before 
the world for a good many years; and it ought to 
be possible to estimate their value with a greater 
approach to accuracy than at the time of their 
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though the ultimate verdict 


belongs to posterity, and not to this CE is at 
all. A poet’s contemporaries can never fix his place 
jn the final class-list; but, after a reasonable = 
of time, they ought to be able to decide whether ; 
is worthy to be passed on for the re-consideration ‘ 
posterity or deserves to be buried out of iom b 
Phere is little doubt that Mr. Morris, in spite of a 
length of his epics, which, as the wealth of t e 
world’s poetry accumulates, must tell heavily against 
a poet’s chances of immortality, will have to appear 
Deforo a later tribunal than that of his contem- 
poraries. r ' i 
The first of his claims to re-consideration will 
probably be his power of story-telling. He is not 
uniformly successful; or, perhaps, it were truer to 
say that he does not suit in every mood. Thore are 
times when the strong simplicity, the few swift 
yivid strokes of the original story of ‘‘The Writing 
“ on the Image ” in the Gesta Romanorum impress us 
far more forcibly than the linked sweetness long 
drawn-out of the version in “The Earthly Paradise” ; 
times when we are almost inclined to remind our 
poet of the French proverb, that the secret of weary- 
ing is to tell everything. Yot if we are in the true 
listoner’s mood, if (as the vulgar nineteenth-century 
would say) “time is no object,” what a charm- 
ing story-teller he is! What a wonderful pro- 
cession of beautiful pictures passes before our 
eyes in “ The Life and Death of Jason,” luring us on 
through all the seventeen books into which he has 
expanded tho “Argonautica” of Apollonius Rhodius! 
Tt is curious, by the way, that he should have chosen 
to adapt the work of this particular poet, and 
thereby have confirmed, in a sense, a comparison 
that would inevitably have suggested itself to 
scholars quite independently. For 
writing in Alexandria in a literary age, when poetry 
had become an artificial thing, and poets strove by 
learned elaboration to reproduce the style of the 
earlier epics, stood in very much the same relation 
to Homer as that in which William Morris stands to 
Chaucer, In each case the imitator fails with all 
nis iniying to “recapture the firs 
a = ae aoe But it is e 
charge of artific t 3 
Mr. isa sone oo ae Be on acen read 
a ympathetically without feel- 
ing that he has caught a great deal of the Homeric 


and Chaucerian quality of “ nart 
wonder.” W 
can read “The Sto secre 


out feeling that h 
swiftness and fire and di 


original publication, 


pollonius, 


t fine careless 
asy to press the 


rie qualities par 
the true Homeric ring in 


dad eae ackward, and rang on the 


But still for a certain season durst no man draw 
ut st: 


anear : s 3 
For ‘twas c'en as 2 great God’s slaying, and they 


feared the wrath of the sky, 
And they deemed their hearts might harden if awhile ^ 
they should let him lie.”’ 

It is Mr. Morris’s language that is Most open to the 
charge of artificiality —his choice of obsolete expres. 
sions, his very limited vocabulary (from which 
nearly all words of classical origia are excluded) 
his use of fixed epithets, as “wan water,” But 
these mannerisms notwithstanding, his language 
seems to be in thə main sincere. Nobody would 
seriously wish to imposə the narrow limitations of 
Mr. Morris’s vocabulary on other writers, but to 
Mr. Morris himself those limitations are perfectly 
natural. He has made for himself a world out of 
the old Scandinavian literature, and’ so completely 
has he inhaled tho atmosphere of the world he has 
thus created for himself, that he belongs spiritually 
to that world and not to nineteenth century England, 
Dante Rossetti, by his sympathy with the times of 
his great Italian namesake, did something of the 
same kind for himself. If proof were needed of 
Mr. Morris’s sincerity, if seems to be forthcoming in 
the fact that, as an American critic, Mr. Stedman, 
says, his language offers no resisting medium to 
interfere with our enjoyment of his tales. 

But besides his great narrative gift Mr. Morris 
has another high postic quality. Through all his 
verse comes surging “tho Virgilian cry, the sense of 
tears in mortal things.” ‘That peculiar touch of 
pathos has seldom been given better in modern 
poetry than in these lines from the prologue to 
“The Earthly Paradiso? :— 


3 


“ Sirs, yo are old, and ye have seen perchance 

Some little child for very gladness dance 

Over a scarcely-noticed worthless thing, 

Worth more to him than ransom of a king. 

Did not a:pang of more than pity take 

Your heart thereat, not for the youngling’s sake, 

But for your own, for man that passes by, 

So like to God, £o like the beasts that die ?— 

Lo, Sirs, my pity for myself is such, 

When like an image that my hand can touch 

My old self grows unto myself grown old. 

Sirs, I forget, my story is not told.” A 
. Virgil—as Mr. Mackeil has said so truly and so well 
in his history of Latin literature—lived in the worl 
that the Greek and Latin poets had created, but 
looked out of it into another. Tt is to that othe 
world, the world of romanco, that Mr. Morris wholly 
belongs. } He has « caught the spirit of Ee 
p S tations,” to quote Mr. Stedman again, “ wh i 
a Tey emerged from classicism in the Bom J 
2 ree red by heathendom on the North, pele 
E olther eon ered places with beings drawn dio 
t 1ther source, Christ reigned, yet the old gods or 

not wholly faded out, but acted, whether fat 


y > 
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u devilish, as subjects and allies of Satan.” As you 
read you feel yourself transported into the di 

Be: im 
twilight atmosphere of some magical land peopled 
with phantoms; the air is full of nye nes 
presences, unseen yet more real and powerful than 
the shadowy forms of the men and women. For 
in truth, “ The Earthly Paradise” is like the magic 
bower in Burne J ones’s wonderful pictures of ‘The 
“ Legend of the Briar Rose.” Beauty and colour are 
there, rich beauty and gorgeous colour, but no life 
save the life subtly felt, one knows not how, of 
unseen presences looking on. Over the faces of all 
the men and women is cast the spell of a lengthy 
sleep; the air is full of a soundless music that seems 
to whisper ‘“‘ death ” ; and the spectator half shudders 
lest the spell should creep over him too, and he, like 
the rest, should fade into the shadow of a dream. 

‘‘ They entered: like a town of ghosts it seemed 
To Walter, a beleaguered town of ghosts; 
And he felt of them, little though he dreamed 
Amid his pain of all the marshalled hosts 
That lay there buried mid fcrgotten boasts : 
But dead he seemed, as those his pleasures were, 
Dead in a prison vast and void and drear.” 
— (Walter in Rome—‘‘ The Hill of Venus.’’) 

But with his mystical temper Mr. Morris unites a 
vivid sympathy with Nature, and over against his 
shadowy pictures of the life of past generations, 
veiled in an atmosphere of dim romance, we may set 
his fresh bright living landscapes. The description 
of the mill in “The Man born to be King” is a good 
example. The stanzas on the months in “The 
“ Earthly Paradise” have something of the felicity 
of Shakespeare’s peerless sonnets, ‘‘ Shall I compare 
“ thee to a summer’s day?” or ‘‘ That time of year 
“ thou mayst in me behold.” 

When all these splendid qualities have been 
enumerated, there still remains the ungracious but 
inevitable question, Has Mr. Morris any positive 
defect that hinders him from taking a really high 
place, not merely among. the poets of his own 
generation, but among the poets whose work 
endures the tost of time? ‘The sources of atrength 
and weakness often lie close together. Mr. Morris's 
deep instinct for beauty gives to his verse its peculiar 
charm, but its exclusiye predominance is responsible 
for the faults of his poetry and of his criticism ci 
life. It produces in the former a cloying excess oi 
Sweetness, whilst it renders the latter feeble and 
hopeless. To him, as to his Wanderers, life is an 


unsolved riddle :— 
“ Lo, 

A long life gone, and nothing more they know 
Why they should live to have desire and foil, 
And toil that, overcome, brings yet more toil, i 
Than that day of their vanished youth, when first 
They saw Death clear, and deem’d all life accurst 
By that cold overshadowing threat,—the End. 


The only advice he has to offer seems to be that 
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contained in the song which Psyche hears sung by 
mysterious voices : 
‘* Ah, little ones, but if ye could forget 
Amidst your outpoured Jove that you must die, 
Then ye, my servants, were death’s conquerors yet, 
And love to you should be eternity, 
How quick soever might the days go by: 
Yes, ye are made immortal on the day 
Ye cease the dusty grains of time to weigh.” 
“ Forget death, if you can, and enjoy the present.” 
It is not a very noble philosophy; and the poet 
knows that he cannot take his own advice. The 
shadow of death broods over all his “Earthly 
“ Paradise”; he cannot forget it. Still less can he 
face it in the spirit of the great poets and painters, 
whose most precious gift to us has been this—that 
they have taught us how to meet death unfalteringly, 
bestowing upon us a measure of their own high 
courage and confident calm. Sophocles in his 
“ Oedipus at Colonus,” Plato (dramatic artist as 
well as philosopher) in his “Phaedo,” Wordsworth 
in his “ Methought I saw the footsteps of a throne,” 
Mr. G. F. Watts in his “ Loyo and Death,” have all 
a loftier message of the things that pertain unto our 
peace. And if it should be objected that our 
demand is too exacting, that poetry has leave to be 
purely decorative and to offer no criticism of life at 
all, we may assent willingly, but not to the extent of 
admitting that the poetry that gives no criticism of 
life ranks as high as the poetry that teaches and 
consoles. ‘Tho art that is to be (in a noble phrase of 
Mr. J. A. Symonds) “permanent and fresit and 
“ satisfying through a hundred generations, to yield 
“the bread and wine of daily sustenance for men 
“and women in successive ages,” must be some- 
thing more than merely decorative. But no juster 
criticism of Mr. Morris's work has been written tham 
this from his own pen :— 
‘ Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years; 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that T can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 
u Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight ? 
Let it suftico me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy region stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day.” 
What need is there of a gravor indictment or & more 


winning apology ? 


‘commission on the Financial Relations between. 
que Bee Ireland recently issued their final report. 
Indian readers will not fail to note the methods which NO 
been adopted in order to estimate relative capacity to bear 
taxation, and may well apply these methods, iudatis mutandis, 
and the conclusions that they suggest, to the case of the 


Indian taxpayers. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED 


KINGDOM. 
THE POSITION OF BRITISH INDIANS. 


CIVIL 
ADABHAI NAOROJI AND THE 
ai iT SERVICE COMMISSIONERS. 


IMPORTANT CORRESPONDEN CE. 


The attention of our readers is directed to pe 
following highly important correspondence w it 
reference to the rights of British Indians in meee 
to the Civil Service of the United engdom: : Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, whose vigilance on pete of his 
fellow-countrymen is unceasing, has, it will be seen, 
succeeded in establishing conclusions of great sig- 
nificance and value. 

Cambridge Lodge, West Hill Road, S.W., 
me Bist May, 1896. 

Sir —I shall feel much obliged by your giving me the 
llowing information. A X 
Saris lation for a candidate for the Examinations for 
the Civil Service of India is “ (1) that he is a natural-born 

subject of her Majesty.” A 

Similarly the qualification for a candidate for the Examina- 
tions for the Civil Services of the United Kingdom is: ‘‘(3), 
These examinations are open, under such general restrictions 
as may be laid down, to all natural-born subjects of her 
Majesty.” g> 

If so, am I right in considering that the Examinations for the 
Civil Services of the United Kingdom are fully open to Indians, 
just as much as to the British-born subjects? 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed)  Dapnanmar Naonrosr. 


J. S. Lockhart, Esq.. 
Secretary and Reg., Civil Service Commission, 
Cannon Row, Westminster, S.W. 


Jn reply to the above letter, the Secretary to the 
Civil Service Commission forwarded to Mr. Dada- 
bhai Naoroji a paper containing the regulations in 
respect of “ Examinations held under the direction 
of the Civil Service Commissioners,” at the same 
time directing Mr. Naoroji’s attention to section 4 
of the “General Notices” contained in that paper 
as follows :— 4 


4. Navionariry.—A person born in a foreign country who 
ean prove that his father or his paternal grandfather was born 
in British Dominions, is, if he has not expatriated himself 
andex the Naturalisation Act of 1870, admissible as a natural- 
born British subject to all open competitions which he is in 
other Tespects qualified to enter, except those for Student 
Interpreterships. For these he needs the permission of the 
Foreign Secretary. Naturalised aliens are admissible to com- 
pete for Home Civil Service appointments. 


Pies the correspondence proceeded as 


Cambridge Lodge, West Hill Road, S.W. 
A 5th June, 1896.  ” 
f ı -am very much obliged to you for sendi 
coor OE eee A Me í Examinations held po oe 
Sarees coe A ae 
my «attention to section 4 about “Nationalities i ay Siting 
I hope yon will kindly excuse me for troub 
T understand from the section that the Ind 
definition of a ‘‘natural-born British subj b iti 
Dominions (in which the Candidate or his fath Reet 
father should have heen born) include Tadia. 
am obliged to ask this is, that in th u 
_ Indian Civil Service the words used 
= subject” and in the paper you have | 
_ me, the words are “a natural-born Br 
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fore be much obliged if you would kind] 
T the difference in the words meaus any actual 
er or that these words mean the same thing as the 
A section 4 describes and that the Native of India 
is. ar issible as “a natural-born British subject’? ? 
3 May “il ask the favour of a copy of the Regulations ne 

i 4 tions of the Engineer Students in the Navy ? 
a Yours truly 
(Signed) Dapabwart Nasoro, 
J. S. Lockhart Esq., ke 
ivil Service Commission, 
se a Row, Westminster, S.W. 


Civil Service Commission 
12th June, 1896. ” 
Sir,—In reply to your letter of the dth instant, I am directed 
by the Civil Service Commissioners to transmit the enclosed 
regulations and to state that natural-born subjects of Her 
Majesty are eligible in respect of nationality to compete for 
both the Home Civil Service and the Civil Service of India. 
If you have any doubt as to your nationality you would 
probably do well to obtain a legal opinion on the subject. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) J. 8. LOCKHART. 
D. Naoroji Esa. 


Cambridge Lodge, West Hill Road, S.W., 
14th June, 1896. 
Sir,—I thank you for your letter of the 12th inst. giving me 
the information I wanted. f 
In the paper you sent me before, I find that it begins with 
‘t General Notices’’ and in section 4 about ‘‘Nationality ” 
I find the words admissible ‘‘to all open competitions.” I 
shall feel further obliged if you would kindly inform me 
whether I am right in understanding that the ‘‘ General 
Notices”? apply to all the examinations held under the Civil 
Service Commissioners, including the military and navy. 
I remain, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) DADABHAI NAOROJI. 
The Secretary. 
Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 


Civil Service Commission, 
19th June, 1896. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 14th inst., I am 
directed by the Civil Service Commissioners to state that the 
“‘ General Notices”? to which you refer may be regarded as 
applicable generally to all open competitive examinations held 
by this Board for situation in the Civil Service. 

Examinations for commixsions in the army are held under 
regulations issued by the War Office, and examinations for 
cadetships in the navy under regulations issued by the 
Admiralty. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Joun HENNELL. 


A 


D. Naoroji, Esq. 


Cambridge Lodge, West Hill Road, S.W., 
4 2nd August, 1896. 
Sir,—Thanking you for your letter of 19th of June last, may 
I request the favour of some further explanation. 
ane your above letter you were good enough to inform me 
at :— 

‘í Tho ‘General Notices’ to which you refer may be rogarded 
as applicable generally to all open competitive examina: 
tions held by this Board for situation in the Civil Service, 

and further, È 

“í Examinations for commissions in the army are held under 
regulations issued by the War Office, and examinations 
for cadetships in the navy under regulations issue by 
the Admiralty.” all 

May I ask whether I am right in understanding that qe 

open competitive examinations’? held by the Civil Ser 
Commissioners for “situation in the Civil Service,” inclui 
all examinations for all departments of the War Office and th A 
eomuralty, excepting only the examinations for «¢ commission 
in the army” and for « cadetships in the navy ’’? 
reminin, your obedient servant, 


The Secretary, (Signed) DAAA 
Civil Service Commission, London, S.-W. 


Waorodst. 
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Civil Service Commission. 


6th Aug 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the pent T 
directed by the Civil Service Commissioners to state that 
whilst the great majority of the Clerkships in the Admiral ; 
and War Office are filled by Open Competitive Pea 
the Tables mentioned at the head of the enclosed circular 
specify various other situations in both these departments 
which are filled by nomination. In cases where situations aro 
filled by nomination, the functions of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners are limited to examining the candidates officially 
nominated to them; they can give no information as to the 

ersons from whom or the means by which nominations may 
be obtained. 


> 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


2 (Signed) J. S. Locsnanr. 
D. Naoroji, Esq. 


Cambridge Lodge, West Hill Road, 
Soutbfields, S.W. 
26th August, 1896. 

Sir, —I have received your letter of yesterday. 

I have to request you to communicate to the Civil Service 
Commissioners my sincere thanks for so readily giving me all 
the information I asked-from them in my correspondence. 

I am, your obdt. servant, 
(Signed) Dapasnat NAOROJI. 
The Secretary, 


Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 


LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 


MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI AND LORD 
WOLSELEY. 


The statements and opinions put forward by Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji on Tay 29th, when Lord Wolseley 
was giving evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Indian Expenditure, have been grossly and 
ludicrously misrepresented in certain quarters; wo 
set out below, therefore, the full report of that day’s 
proceedings so far as Mr. Naoroji had any share 1n 
them. 

Mr. Naoroji first intervened when Lord Wolseley 
stated that “his idea with regard to the charges 
generally for the troops in India was that India 
should pay for everything connected with the army. 
“I say,” Lord Wolseley declared, “supposing we 
had no British Empire avd no British rule in India 
to be maintained, we should not have those batteries 
and these fortifications, and consequently, as we have 
India, and wo have these batteries, India should pay 
for them.” The report proceeds as follows: , 

13,188. Mr. Naorosr: But is it not for the sake of main- 
taining ihe British rule that all this British army and British 
fortifications and all these are there 2—Lord WOLSELEY : No; 
‘ canoe Hf Dritieh rule were nob hes yee vegas not care a 

ira in a ot go there -— Quite. 
straw for India and woma Oot impose a British army upon 
India?— We do uot impose a British army upon India; 
asks for it. 

13.191. cur 
India for the purpose of maintaining B 
you use the word * imposed ’’? 


v European army imposed upon 
Yow nee? of maintaining ritish rule ?—-Why do 


e have no 


3 ae EER tow 
13,192. Becauso it is not with our consent; 

voice: India has no voice?—That is a pomt I cannot go 
into. 


The phrase “ Indian requirements ” beng Esi 
quently employed, Mr. Naoroji again intervened : 

13.243. Mr. Naorost: When you use the phe that 
“ India requires” or ** when India’s emergency takes P po 
what do you mean? Itis not India that requires these troops 
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annually ; properly speaking is it not Great Britain that 
Ate these troops there to maintain her own rule there: 
W Re eee Sacin would not require any treops from you?—Lord 
ne EY: 1 am afraid I cannot answer that question. 
eas Mr. Naonon: Is it not for British purposes ?— 
ord WotsetEey: I hope you will excuse me and pardon me, 
but that is a subject I cannot go into. 

13,245. Mr. Naorosr: It is rather unfair that repeatedly 
th i 

© expression is used ‘‘Indiu’s wants and India’s require- 
ments, and that these things are required in India’s interests, 
when in reality it is all British interests, British wants, British 
purposes, in order to maintain British rule in India and 
nothing from England can ever be required. 

E Mr. Jackson : But surely that assumes that the British rule 
in India is of no value to India. 

Mr. Naonosr: It is of value to India, but it is of value to 
Great Britain also. 

Mr. Jackson: Then, if it is of value to India, it is for India’s 
requirements, India’s interests, India’s wants. 

Mr. Naonrost: It is for Britain also. Whatever is necessary 
for British rule should be supplied by Britain just as well as 
India. Is there not equal benefit, is there not benefit to both ? 
This is all upon the supposition that it is all for the henefit 
of India, and Britain has simply nothing but a Quixotic and 
philanthropic purpose, for which it comes to India and saves 
India from Russian aggression. 

13,246. Mr. Jackson: I do not understand the argument? 
—Lord Worsetey : I cannot follow the argument, but I would 
merely say that my views are that India never existed as India 
at all until we went there. She was merely an agglomeration 
of tiny little States, the Muhammadans cutting the throats of 

y, g 
the Hindus, with constant and continual internal troubles- 
India has been constituted an empire by us; everything that 
E y. : 
Tndia has got at the present moment that is worth having has 
been derived from English rule. That is the only commentary 
T have to make as regards what Mr. Naoroji has to say. 

Mr. Naorost: L kad better say a few words afterwards. 

Cuamuan: I think we must bear in mind that the English 
rule exists in India, and that it is not within the scope of our 
enquiry to go into the question of what would follow the 
removal of that rule or what would happen if that rule had 
never existed. 

Mr. Naonosr: That question arises from the kind of remarks 
that are made; otherwise I confine myself to expenditure when 
I come to it. 

Later, Lord Wolseley said: ‘I saw one Eurasian 
regiment, and I never saw a more wretched, useless, 

i ! f in wy life. I thi 
or miserable body of men im my ulte. saw them 
during the Mutiny ; they would not fight, they were 
always grumbling, they did nothing.” ‘The report 
continues : 

13,384. Mr. Naorosr: Our object in this Commission is to 
ascertain what apportionment should be charged to each 
country in matters in which both are interested. You say 
England has done so much for India, but India must pay every 
farthing. Now let me read you a short statement ?—Lord 
WorseLzy: I cannot answer anything connected with the 
political condition of India. I am hore to give you purely 
military opinions and Cue purely altay gei z 

13,385. Sir Doxarp STEWART: May ask one question 
about the army medical establishment. Mave you got any 
views upon the subject of the amalgamation of the two branches 
of the branches of the army medical service, the Indian and the 
British al WorsertY :_ Yes, I think that would be a 
saving for India; I think it is a pity it por dona PR 

13,386. Crarpean: Amalgama ion of e two services /— 
To have only one medical service for India would be a saving 
to India and it would not hurt us, according to my notions. 

13,387. Sir Doxarn STEWART : It would not disturb tke 

ficiency ?— According to my notion it would not. 
i 15,388. Ciamax: Mr. Naoroji, you heard what Lord 
Wolseley said. Of course it is for you to consider whether 
your questions go outside the line upon which you can expect 
im to give an auswer. 3 D 
Mie Perra I have to put questions within our Commis- 
sion’s reference, aud I should have answers from Lord 
Wolseley just as he thinks proper ; but my questions should te 
put, because there has to be considered from the Indian 
point of view. 
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aking in consequence of what Lord 
“Wolseley said to you. We must bear in mind that questions 
mnst come within the scope of our reference. You say their 
subiect comes within that scope, but I think you have gone 
gather close upon the limits of our reference occasionally. 

Mr. Naonogsr: Yes; but there are several statements made 
Wolseley which require to_be controverted, and 


Carman: I am spe 


Lod 
TE one which I would take—Lord Wolseley urged 


strongly that England made India. Now that is a point 
on which there is another side of the picture also, and I 
must iberefore have that side put in; and, besides, he said 
that India is not a whole nation; that is not a necessity. 
India is like Europe, you may say, a large continent, and 
there were several native powers instead of one native power. 
That does not answer in any way the question I want to put ; 
I want to say—perhaps the question has been misunderstood 
and muddled up a good deal—that our object here in the 
Commission is to ascertain what apportionment should be 
charged to each country for purposes in which both are 
interested. I want therefore to bring out those purposes in 
which both England and India are interested, and what 
England ought to contribute towards the apportionment as 
well as India. I am not saying that the whole benefit is 
British. I grant that whatever is done in the whole adminis- 
tration, India has its benefit; but England also has its benefit 
and therefore what portion should England pay for all that 
administration ; and that is what I have to bring out, because 
that is the principal question for which the Commission is 
formed. 

13,388. Carman: Just bear in mind what the scope of 
our Commission is, and also bear in mind what Lord Wolseley’s 
position is.—If I might say so, those all are questions of rela- 
tive advantages, but upon those I cannot be expected to give 
evidence; I can only give you evidence upon facts. 

13,389. Mr. Carne: Lord Wolseley is an expert witness 
upon specific points ?—On facts. 

Mr. Came: He really ought only to be examined upon 
matters upon which he himself is an expert witness. 

13,390. Cisrman: Quite so.And upon facts. I am not 
prepared to enter into problematical questions as to what would 
be the future. 

Mr. Naoxost : I am not putting problematical questions. 
I wish to give facts as they exist, and I want to ascertain 
eee Lord Wolseley, if he says he cannot answer those 

stions 

Mr. Jackson : May we not have this question ? 

Ciaran : Time gets on ; please put your question. 

13,391. Mr. Naorost: Lord Wolseley, you may have read 
an extract from Lord Kimberley’s speech that I gave at the 
time of the examination of Sir Ralph Knox ?—Yes; but ma: 
Tey i zed el piore, and I cannot answer them. I read all 

e questions that you put to Sir x 
aed to answer an J le Ralph Knox, and I am not 

13,392. Very well, then. Of se, i r 
and will not ae ?°—It is cee mec reneted 

Mr. Jacuson: I do not think it ought to be OSA 
Se ane e Lord Wolsey c 
eoki to be spat upon Lord Wolseley. pte ac o iiy 

393. Mr. Naonos1: Having i 
not going to put those a g Jefinite ney Tam 
which arises from Lord Wolseley’s ‘assu a Possan estion 
England has done for India. He ma ee SO what 


Mr. Jackson: Will you not put the question ? 

ord oerang That is a stone question. I am not 
prepared to enter into that. These are all historical. I am 
quire prepared to answer you any questions that you will 
ask me bearing on the establishment of the nee “ih 
efficiency of the army, either in England or in T aaa 4 
thing that comes within the Scope of my own duti bai 
A y uties, but 

13,394. Mr. Naorosr: Then it i 
you made the remark several fice th 
by England what it was, and therefor: 


ry unfortunate that 
at India was made 
e India must pay every 


farthing for whatever England has to s 


im- 


> ei 


Mr. Naorosr: Of course, if I am not to put this 
question or to go into this matter I, of course, yield to the 
decision of the Chairman. I only wanted to ask these questions 
because these remarks were made. A 

Mr. Cans: We ought to discriminate a little in the. 
questions. I do not attach any importance to what Lord 
Wolseley says on historical questions, but I attach the highest 
importance to what he says on military questions, and, 
wheu we come to report, I do not suppose that we shall be 
influenced in the drafting of our report by any opinion that 
Lord Wolseley gives either on political questions or on his- 
torical questions ?—They will be of no value. 

13,396. We only deal with what he says on military ques~ 
tions ?—These are the only remarks of value in this enquiry. 

Craya : I think we ought to go farther than that. Ido 
not think that questions simply involving policy ought to be 
put to a witness like Lord Wolseley, because it is rather hard 
upon a witness to have to reply, ‘‘I shall not,” or ‘I cannot 
answer that question.’ I think the questions ought not to be 

ut to him. 
p Mr. Naorost: I demur to the statement tbat I have said one 
single word to him upon a question of policy. I ask to put 
questions to Lord Wolseley, and he can make any answer to 
them he chooses. 

Mr. Jackson: We have not heard the question. 
hear it put. 

Cramman: Perhaps you will put your question; we quite 
understand what the position is. 

13,397. Mr. Naorosr: Very well; with regard to what 
England has done for India for her benefit or for her injury, I 
will just read a short statement ?—Might I beg you to ask 
me a question? I shall be very glad to answer it. I do not 
want an essay read to me about what has taken place at some 
previous period of history. If you will ask me a question I 
will do my best to answer it, but to hear you read out some 
essay upon some problem would be of no use to me, and I am 
afraid 1 could give you no valuable reply to it. 

13,398. If I ask my question I must explain what I 
mean. I will put the question at once. You state that 
England made India. I say that India has made England 
the most powerful, the richest, and the greatest country in the 
world, while the British administration, under the British 
authorities —not by the British people 
_ Mr. Jackson : I think that should be given as evidence ; that 
ìs not a question, is it ? 

Mr. Naorosr: I want to ask this question; what England 
has done for India? I want to point out that England has 
done the greatest possible material injury to India. I ask the 
question, is it so, or not? 

Cuateman : Is not that a matter for you to give in evidence ? 

Mr. Naorosr: Yes, I will give evidence. 

Cuairuan : That is, expressing your own views. We should 
be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Naorosz: Yes. 

Caarrman: But would it not be better to hear that from 
you, if you went into the witness chair ? 

Mr. Naonosr: Certainly, but when any witness makes a 
statement which ought to be controverted at once, I am obliged 
to intervene ; otherwise, if I did not intervene, it may be taken 
to be my view. However, if my view is to be taken from my 
own evidence I am satisfied. 

Crama: If you will come in and give us evidence upon 
these points we shall be very glad, because it really is ex- 
pressing your own view. s 

Mr. Naorosr: I am asking whether Lord Wolseley’s view is 
the ssme or not. z y 
Sa ae a ea AMOLI on the subject you refer to only 

i a A 
fat a Fi which nae = ieee opinion to which you demur 
r. Naorost: It is a wrongly accepted opinion altogether, 
and therefore it should not poration being conadieeet 

Ce : Quite so. I lnow, Mr. Naoroji, your views 
upon this point, and I think it may be very desirable that you 
srouldthave the opportunity of expressing them to us, but I 
REE Aa ey would be expressed better in evidence than in ques- 

Mr. AA the witnesses cannot answer. 
ASE ane o aN veng to put any questions that tho 

Cuarnuan: If wer, but I am quite willing to give it up- 

* 4t you wish to give us evidence, 


Mr. Naorosr: Tha A ink iti 
MR OS ORAA hat I have already offered. I think it is a 


13,395. 


Let us 
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A BUDGET DEBATE IN BOMBAY 


——— 


NOTABLE SPEECH BY LORD SANDHURST 


—— 


CONGRATULATIONS TO NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS 


—— 


WHY NOT MAKE THE DISCUSSION FRUITFUL? 


On more than one occasion we h 

pleasure of acknowledging the new B ha 
which Lord Sandhurst has introduced eie 
Government of Bombay. His speech in the Bomba 

Legislative Council at the close of the recent ae 
cussion (August 17th and 18th) of the Bombay Pro- 


yincial Budget has given so much satisfaction in‘ 


India that we may well record it here in full. Some 
remarks upon it, from the pen of an esteemed corre- 
spondent ın Bombay, will be found in ‘ Indiana.” 
‘Jne question that Lord Sandhurst’s speech suggests 
is, wuy should not discussion upon the Budget be 
rendered fruitful? At present no division, and no 
amendmeut, is permitted. The criticisms of the non- 
official members, to the value of which Lord Sand- 
hurst pays a striking tribute, are under the present 
system robbed of effect. Lord Sandhurst said :— 


It now becomes my business to say a few words to wind up 
the proceedings of this Council on the annual discussion whicn 
tukes place upon ihe Budget. Last year I inherited the 
Budget trom my predecessor, Lord Harris, and could cliim no 
responsibility tor 1t at all. To-day, however, Í share with my 
tivo honourable colleagues the responsibility for the statement 
and figures put before the meeting. Lt is very satisfactory to 
me that Government do not find themselves in such straits 
as they anticipated. There is one circumstance in conuection 
with tois day’s proceedings to which I should like to draw 
attention, as it is of a persunal nature. More or less, half-a- 
century ago on this very day a stranger was ushered into the 
world, aud nobody could teil what a distinguished career iay 
in bis future. That stranger was my honourable colleague on 
wy lett (Mr. Nugent), and L tender him my earnest congratu- 
lutions and good wishes on his birthday to-day. (Hear, bear.) 
I should now like to say a word or two respecting this meet- 
ing. Mr. Birdwood made a remark or two thereon, and 
although I was not here just when Mr. Nugent commenced 
his speech, I suppose that he also said sumething on the 
subject. 

“Tye ONE OPPORTUNITY IN THE YEAR.” 

I have now had something like twenty years’ experience of 
the House of Lords, and may therefore express an Opinion, and 
I venture to say it would ba impossible to tind any Legislative 
Chamber in which the Budget proceedings could have been 
conducted with more decorum than those vi the Council over 
which I preside or where more carefully prepared speeches 
could be heard, speeches better botu in style aud tone 
than those we Lave heard to-day aud yesterday. Some of 
the speeches were long, but of that L do not at all complain. 
This is the one opportunity in the year when hon. members 
cau put forward their views im this Chamber in regard to the 
finaueial und general admivistration of Government. lt is 
certuinly to be expected that if these views are to bə expressed 
at all a considerable time must be occupied in settive shen 
forth. Not only have the speeches been good: they havo ako 
been impartial, to the purpose, and free irum personalites., 
will say this, that instead of the Buiyes discussion being 
looked upon by members of Government us à tedious burden, 
taking up a vast amouub of the timo of those engaged ie 
administering the affairs of the Presidency, L shall look buck 
upon these two days’ proceedings With considerable pean 
though unfurtunately we have chosen for this discussion t10 
first rine day we have had in Poona for the last five weeks, une 
have had tu spend the whole ot tho day in this chamber. ut 
business must como first und plewoure afterwards, 


t SUGGESTIONS WORTHY OF CONSIDERATION.” 
Mr. Tilak suggested, I think, although I could not mako 


eae 


eee ot hini Meaning, some course of arrangement by 
the PA: a ings might become livelier, and he reiterated 
S T KS three times. I have had considerable 
to a A T meetings of different sorts, and I am 
EAS aie ee vigorous speeches and great liveliness 
figures, HOR ae than a dull and matter-of-fact discussion of 
wen ANA ae 9 nee lend themselves to elaborate jokes, yet if 
A ae a ngs ad become what I understand too lively, 
eae, anata ‘two parties of pronounced and opposite 
Baebes P inolined to vacate the chair and follow Mr. 
TEE EOE vigi my principles allowed it, to shout with the 
mS TAS ( wughter.) However, there was no occasion 
for anything of that kind. To-day and yesterday I had the 
as-istance of the every member of Council in keeping order 
at our deliberations. It would be impossible to go inte the 
details of all the criticisms that have been made; many answers 
have been given in speeches of considerable length by my 
colleagues, and especially by the financial member. I shall, of 
course, have an opportunity of reviewing the speeches made 
when we get them ia their corrected form. Several snggestions 
have struck me as worthy of consideration, and when I read 
those speeches I shall make it a point to consider suggestions 
and, if need bs, obtain information on the various points raised 
by hon. members. I wish to make one or two remarks in regard 
to the educational Budget. Since many of my recreative hours 
are passed in giving away prizes some people may think that 
education is one of my fads. 


EDUCATION. 

And I am indeed glad to say we are able to spend increasing 
funds on that important branch of the administration. It is 
encouraging to me to look at the figures which I have got out. 
I give the average expenditure. In the five years from April 
Ist, 1885, to April Ist, 1890, the actuals were f urteen lakhs 
and ninety thousand rapees, and in the next period of five 
years, sixteen and a-half lakhs. It is true that these are the 
uctuals, and that possibly in the Budget larger grants were 
made. In the revised figures for the year 1895-6 the grant is 
put down at eighteen lakhs, while the figures for this year’s 
Budget come to twenty lakhs. I should like to refer to one 
point touched on in the speech of Mr. Setalvad, who seemed. 
to assume that, while we had too few trained masters for 
primary schools there were no trained masters at all for 
secondary and high schools. The training of masters for 
middle and high schools is a matter that has engaged the 
attention of Government. I understand the Hon. Mr. Setal- 
vad to say they received no training as teachers. It is true 
they do not go to a training college, but in other ways they do 
receive a sound training. Some, &s Dak-hina Fellows, have , 
spent a considerable time in teaching under the supervision of 
the staff of the colleges. The high school masters go through 
the four years course at a high school and then through the 
four years course at one of the colleges. During the whole of 
this eight years they have practical acquaintance with the 
methods of the best teachers we have. Aiterwards they come 
as assistants under the influence of head musters, whose 
ry. putation depends more on the assistant masters they turn 
out than on their teaching in class. Masters of middle schools 
have as pupils both the middle school course and the high 
schyol course. We consider that no normal school for middle 
and high school teachers is needed. We agree with the 
Director of Public lusiruction that in revity the University is 
a normal school for masters in the high school; and the high 
schools in their turn are normal schools for teachers in middle 
schools. Mr. Tilak made referenco ta what he termed channels 
of expenditure, and I understood him to say that these 
chantiels of expenditure should be changed. I think, possibly, 
he does nat quite see that it would be practicrble to adopt bis 
suggestion, remembering that the greater part of the expendi- 
ture is made up for fixed charge. So that the money at the 
absolute discretion of Government iscomparatively small. ence 
no changes on & considerable seale could take place without great 
dislocation, if not total disorganis ition, of the administration, 
There is one point I wish to refer to which was brought out in 
the speech of the Hon. Mr. Dhararsi, whom we congratulate 
upon taking part iu this Budget discussion ; and Lam sure my 
honourable colleagues will join with me also in congratulating 
him upen the attractive way 1m which he put his views before 
us, He caled the attention of Government to the ded 
vantages his co-religivnists are under ia regard to Ligher + 
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ation. I am bound to say that during my visit to Sind 
k with the fact that in one school of 500 boys only 
3 per cent. of the scholars were Muhammadans. I grite 
pathise with what has fallen from Mr. Dharamsey, but | 
think be will agree with me that there are considerable diffi- 
culties in the way of favouring one sect more than another. 
I don’t know that I can give him any more satisfactory answer 
than that, but I would point out that by what he has done his 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad has set an example of 
rivate benefaction. I also know that Mr. Kazi Shahabudin 
as set apart a considerable sum—Rs. 60,000 I believe—the 
interest of which is to provide scholarships for Muhammadan 
boys. Mr. Khare said that the tuition in small schools in the 
mofussil was conducted in such a way that the teaching was 
dull, the pupils listless, and so on. Iam sorry to say, that at 
present L have not had much opportunity of visiting and 
inspecting mofussil schools, end so cannot state my opinion on 
this subject. But I think that this subject, like several others 
of a kindred nature referred to here, can best be dealt with at 
the Educational Conference that we propose should take place. 


Bomnay MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 
The last point to which I wish to refer is in regard to the 
remarks of my honourable colleague, Mr. Mehta, upon the 
recent letter of the Government of Bombay as to the grant it 
is proposed to hand over to the Municipality for building 
purposes on certain terms. Mr. Mehta yesterday explained 
his interpretation of the law of the case, but Government, also, 
are not without their legal advisers. I do not in the least 
intend to follow all the arguments advanced by ihe two great 
controversialists who spoke one yesterday and the other this 
afternoon. I do not propose to follow either gentlemen into 
the past history of the case. What I am most anxious to do, 
and what my two colleagues are most anxious to do, is to look 
to the future, to see if we can bring about a different state of 
affairs. (Hear, hear.) I shall not proceed to criticise the 
methods or the conduct of the Municipal Corporation, either in 
the present or in the immediate past. If the conduct of the 
members of the Municipality has been unsatisfactory there are 
those who can call them to account. We all admired, I for 
one, the enthusiasm with which Mr. Mehta espoused the 
cause of the Corporation, where he undoubtedly wields a very 
great and leading influence, and I shall not readily forget the 
forensic skill with which he put forward his side of the case. 
But if I may diverge for one moment I would refer to the dis- 
cussion in the public press and on the platform lately as to the 
relative merits and mothods of the old and new diplomacy. Iam 
not sure whether my honourable friend, Mr. Mehta, did not 
start yesterday the newest diplomacy. It seemed to me that 
while this question is the subject of negotiation, and the state- 
ment of the case for the Corporation is on its way to Govern- 
ment, it was somewhat surprising that he should deliver an 
ultimatum as to what the Corporation would or would not do 
unde eae fire Ae 
T. Mehta here rose and said: I am fre z. 

zcelleney, eet in me excitement of CEH anes 
away too far, and said more tha ad i vas justi 
fd in sayin: Ges he) n I had intended or was justi- 

2.E. the Presmpent: The members il wi 
with me that that is a generous ene Ge wt 
myself speak for the Corporation on this occasion, and will 


on | , I welco: i 
the admission of my honourable colleague that he bed oan 


(PATIENCE—THE MOST USEFUL QUALITY FOR A Governor.” 
en I came ont here I was giyen much good advice, so 
ise men and some by others of whose judgment I 


7 { 


some 
haye 
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not so high an opinion, as to what I should observe and the 
lines of policy I should pursue. But the experience of nearly 
a vear and a-half that I have had has led me to this conclusion, 
that perhaps the most useful quality for a Governor is the 
quality of patience- In regard to this particular matter, i 
shall exercise that quality, and I am sure both my colleagues 
will exercise it also. We will do our best to bring the matter 
to a happy and satisfactory conclusion. I feel very often that 
I am in need not so much of the support as the restraint of 
my two honourable colleagues. What with my residence in 
Bombay, my acquaintance with the schools there, and also the 
hurried visit to the poorer parts of Bombay and to the slums 
(of which, I think, I have more knowledge than a great many 
residents of Bombay), I am in fear of being too much of a 
Bombay man. But I cannot help reflecting that while Bombay 
lies nearer to my affections there are other parts of the 
Presidency to be considered. I have now visited the greater 
part of the Presidency, and I have had an opportunity of 
seeing and conversing with leaders of public opinion in the 
Presidency proper and in Sind. I must be very careful, in 
spite of the affection I have for the capital, to be fair all round. 
Some mention was made by Mr. Mehta of the grant towards 
the building of Bhooleshwur School, and Mr. Kirkham gavea 
hint that the grant has not yet been paid. But I need not 
point out that though the bargain was made by a previous 
Government it will be carried out by mine. In regard to the 
matter of higher education, I have said on many platforms that 
while I am anxious to foster primary education I am in no 
way blind to the requirements of higher education. Whatever 
opponents may think as to our policy with regard to the 
University (and the intentions of administrators are often liable 
to misinterpretations and misrepresentations) what we want is 
to do the best we can for all classes in this Presidency. I shall 
endeavour with the help of my colleagues, and such suggestions 
as I from time to time receive, to do the best I can for the 
whole of the Presidency, whose interests I have the honour 
temporarily to hold in trust. 


PRINCE RANJITSINHJI. 


We take the following extracts from an ‘“inter- 
view” with Prince Ranjitsinhji which appears in 
the September No. of the Strand Magazine :— 

“ I was born in India on September 10, 1872, at 
Sarodar, in the province of Kathiawar. I was 
always very fond of athletics, and, I should say, 
commenced playing cricket when I was about ten or 
eleven years of age.” 

“And when you came to England ?” 

“I was about sixteen when I first arrived in this 
country. No, I did not proceed to Cambridge at 
once. I remained in London for about six months 
under the care of a private tutor, preparing for my 
exams. During that time I played a great deal of 
lawn tennis, a game I am very fond of, and a little 
cricket with a private club. When I went to Cam- 
bridge, however, I was very keen upon the game, 
and practised assiduously. Naturally, I found a great 
difference in the Indian and English styles, and I 
had, if I may say so, to ‘ unlearn’ the former before 
I could do much with the latter. I found English 
cricket very different from what I had been ac- 
customed to, although I had the advantage of being 
coached by some of the Surrey professionals, such as 
Sharpe, Richardson, Lockwood, Watts, and others. 
They come down to Cambridge every year, I may 
explain, to coach the undergraduates. Did I not - 
find the new game hard to learn? Yes, I did; for it 
was almost two years before I was capable of doing 
much with it. I should say that I was not able to 
Play it properly until 1891. Of course, I did not g0 


-gained ground I am unable to say ; 
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into the University eleven until 1893. 
fact, my first and last year, as I ce 
end of the season. 
SE a eos es 8 Fe sy gnu 
jadeed, as a rule ; although there is a proviso fo b 
adod. That is, that I consider it is becinnin a he 
looked upon in a too serious manner “end i¢ bei 
made too much of a business character.” mo 

“The counties ? On their season’s all-round form 
I think that Surrey 18 the best team. Hoere, also I 
might add, upon a good. wicket. Yorkshiro, on the 
other hand, are the best team upon a bad wicket 
Another thing is, that I consider that if Richardeon 
were taken out of the Surrey team they would dro 
yack considerably. Richardson is a grand S 
aud in his absence the county eleven would suffer an 
almost irretricvable loss. Of course, the same may 
be said of others beyond Surrey. For instance, if 
you were to take Mold out of the Lancashire team, 
tho result would be the same. No, I do not think 
Yorkshire would be affected in the same manner if 
any one particular bowler wers withdrawn. They 
have a first-class reserve to fall back upon, and are 
in fact a fine all-round batting, bowling, and fielding 
sido.” 

Australian cricket was then touched upon by the 
Prince. 

“The Antipodean eleven playing in England are 
a very good side,” } 


That was, in 
ame down at the 


he remarked. ‘They are very 
good all round, but their batting, as a whole, is 
superior te their bowling.” 

“Still, they have been very successful in their 
engagements, haven't they ? a3 
& Yes. I should say they are a better team than 
any other I have seen with one exception, in the 
bowling of the 1886 eleven. At thet time C. T. B. 
“Turner and Ferris wore at their best.” 

“Tet me see, I think G. H. S. Trott coached 
you a little when you first came to England?” I 
remarked. 

“No,” was tho smiling reply, ‘‘there’s not an 
atom of truth in that report. Yes, T see it has been 
stated as a fact in certain quarters, but you may 
deny it in foto. What really happened was this: 
Whon I came across from India I visited the Oval 
in corapany with my tutor. ‘The match then being 
played was Surrey v. the Australians. We were 
invited into the pavilion, and Mr. Alcock very kindly 
introduced several members of the Colonial eleven 
to me. Perey MDonnell, C. T. B. Turner, and G. 
H. S. Trott were amongst the number. They chatted 
to me upon cricket maiters for a few moments, but 
xecetved no hints whatever. How the idea first 
but if is utter 


nonsense to imagine for a moment that I was then 


assisted in any way by Trott.” a? I 


“What style of batting should I recommen r 
should advise any young player to follow up the 
style, under capable coaching, that comes to him 


naturally. I cannot say that I am an advocate for 
-stone-walling, but every player finds it necessary tO 
-exhibit a certain degree of caution at times. There 


is no reason why a batsman, however, should try to 
score at the expense of getting out, and simply to 


simply visit a match for the express purpose of 
ae eee rapid scoring, and who do not care or 
DON anything about the more delicate side of the 
game. I certainly do not believe in ‘playing for 
the gallery,’ neither do I believe in making the 
game unnecessarily slow. A player should endeavour 
to strike the happy medium. The method of the 
county championship? I think it was & right and 
generous recognition of merit when the new counties 
were included in the running, and it has made the 
struggle keener. Oh, yes, I have heard that several 
advovate some of the older counties being dropped 
but I do not favour such a suggestion.” 

A recollection of seeing the Prince in football 
costume while at Cambridge next provoked a 
question from me upon the subject. - 

“Yes,” he replied, “I played football at Cam- 
bridge until I hurt my knee, thon I thought it time 
to give it up. Association at first, and Rugby after- 
wards, as I cared for it much more than the dribbling 
game; my knee gaye way, however, at Association.” 

“Which do I consider the best game? Rugby, 
certainly. It is possible to get up your interest in 
even a bad game under that code; but under the 
other, the play must be very good indeed to repay 
watching it. Another thing is, I consider Rugby 
far safer from a player’s point of view. You may 
get a scratch or a bruise, but in Association, if you 
are kicked or thrown, the injury is of a far more 
lasting character.” 

“Do I go in for athletics? Not much now, but I 
am very fond of shooting. Cycling? Yes, I cycle 
a little, and I havo two American bicycles in the 
pavilion now. I am very fond of tennis and racquets. 
In fact, at one time, I played the former very much 
better than I did cricket. Yes (in reply to an in- 
credulous smile on my part), [assure you itis a fact.” 

«c And I believe you bowl a little?” I remarked as 
I rosa to leave the Prince. 

“Yes, I can bowl a little. In fact, I was very 
successful when J first commenced paying for Sussex. 
Now, however, Mr. Murdoch does not care to put me 
on, as ho is afraid I should spoil my batting. Mr. 
Stoddart, of Middlesex, is not put on to bowl, I 
believe from the same cause, 60 we sympathise with 
each other for the harsh treatment of our respective 
captains. My style? I should describe as being a 
slow medium, with a break from the off.” — b 

Then, as a final question, I asked the Prince if he 
could tell me how he had been so successful at such 
an early period of his career. i 

“Tuck,” was his laughing response. ‘‘I com- 
menco my practico very early. I am shooting 
through the winter, and so keep myself fit, and in 
April I am at the nets. But luck is everything with 
a cricketer. If he has that—and a little skill—he 


has little to fear.” 


ing on Lord G. Hamilton’s remarks, in his recent 
a ope the native press of India, the Times: of 
India (September 4th) writes: | “these remarks might with 
advantage have been less brief, inesmuch as they seem to make 
an unjustifiably sweeping charge against the native press as & 
hole... ++ We are glad to feel that there are many, very 
Boe honourable exceptions to this indictment, and that the 


majority of the native journals of this country are conducted 


earn tho applause of a certain section of the public. mą A fairness and impartiality.” 
The Suen JES may be cheered by those who with conspicuous iA Eo 
y 
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“PHE SYSTEMATIC PLUNDER OF INDIA.” 
[From “ Tae Txvzstors’ REvrew.”’] 


robability the true reason for the persis- 
Res on Bie aA in charging the T 
pay and tho ordinary cost of transport E 
troops (the Indian troops at Suakin) on o do 
revenue, is that the War Office here or gere: ee 
zo. The actual amount involved is small, not & 

5 e de out, for the £35,000 
small as the Government made out, ihe 
mentioned will only pay the troops for seven months, 
and wo think it not improbable that much hogar 
numbers of men than are there at present we be 
required to assist in the Soudan war for inde nitg 
months to come. So, if we put the changes 
£100,000 per annum, all told, it will be well within 
the mark in all probability. But at the largest 
estimate it is a paltry affair and mean to a degree. 
The policy of the English War Office, however, has 
consistently been, ever since we took over India 
from the Company in 1858, to Joad upon the backs 
of the Indian people as many excessive charges as 

ossible. ‘The ordinery expenditure of India in 
and, in payment of English soldiers trained and 
sent to India and for war materials furnished 
through the British War Office, is a permanent scandal 
of the grossest description, and, by all the laws 
governing the rise and fall of empires, must contri- 
bute one day in an important degree to the destruc- 
tion of our Indian dominion. For the War Office, 
then, to have consented to the payment by the 
English Treasury of Indian troops employed in the 
Egyptian war, would have been the surrender by it 
of a part of the powor to systematically rob that 
dependency. So the Government had no alternative 
any more than other Governments, Liberal or Tory, 
which have gono before it. Parliamentary figure- 
heads exist principally to obey, or io screen, the 
permanent bureaucracy and the miserable spectacle 
“presented by Lord George Hamilton in the House of 
Commons on 6th July last was all in the way of 
earning his salary. 

The episcde fills the mind with disgust. It 
cannot really be maintained that honest conviction 
was strongly manifested on either side of the House, 
except by Mr. Jobn Morley. His speech had a 
genuine ring of intense earnestness throughout ; yet 
even he, were he Secretary of State for India to- 
morrow, would most likely have had to do very much 
what Lord George Hamilton has dene—yieid or go. 
We wish it could be believed that the consequences 
of this display of base selfishness in a small thing 
on the part of tho English officials and their parlia- 
mentary mouthpieces, might be such as to prevent a 
recurrence of impositions upon India of a similar 
kind, poe that is too much to expect. The rumpus 
panes D Te small matter measured by £s. d., and 
the ill-feeling it has produced in India, will pass 
away and be forgotten. Its main use may be said 
to be to divert the attention of both peoples from the 
systematic plunder of India which goes on all the 
year round unheeded. It is often so in politics; 
great crimes against a nation may be commitied with 
impunity, when a small incident, in itself of no vital 
importance, will cause a furore of excitement, In 
Se 
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the present case there is a danger involved, of 
course, which magnifies the incident—a danger that 
might, as Lord Salisbury in former times was shrewd 
enough to see, involve most serious consequences to 
the people ot England. Should we fall into the 
habit of employing mercenary troops from India in, 
the various African wars, which we seem destined 
to wage for another generation—assuming that 
India keeps financially on her legs for so long—a 
day might come when an unscrupulous Government 
would not hesitate to employ them against ourselves, 
But this point was comparatively little insisted upon. 
in the recent debate, except by Mr. Morley—most of * 
the energy of speakers, as well as press, was spent in 
denouncing the meanness of the one particular act. 
It was mean; but the danger behind it lay not so 
much in its meanness, as in the readiness, which will 
grow with use, to draw upon India for the men and 
money to conduct military expeditions in other parts. 
of the Empire. And, after all, this is in accordance 
with the arrogant spirit of the modern Imperialist, 
whose endeavour it is to run the Empire in order to- 
make money by it. 


THE CRIMINAL LAW OF INDIA. 


Under this heading Mr. E. H. Pickorsgill, M.P., 
contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette of September 
26th an interesting review of Mr. J. D. Mayne’s. 
edition (recently. noticed in our columns) of the 
Indian Penal Code. We take the following extracts: 
from Mr. Pickersgill’s article :— 

The Indian Penel Code is beyond question one of 
the most interesting “ documents” of criminal juris- 
prudence. In form, a unique interest attaches to it 
as the first, and so far the only, example in legisla- 
tion of the method of stating the law in general 
propositions accompanied by specific illustrations, 
thus combining the good points of statute-law and 
case-law. This method, invented by Macaulay, 
and described by Sir Frederick Pollock as “an 
instrument of new constructive power,” has 
been triumphantly justified by thirty-six years’ 
practical experience of its working in Indie. 
Passing from the form to the substance of the 
Code, we enter on a wide field of controversy- 
It is obvious that the criminal law which is 
embodied in the Indian Penal Code is not a local 
growth, but is based on notions evolved in totally 
different circumstances by a different race of people. 
Moreover, while it is clear that the Code does not 
represent Indian ideas, it is equally: true that in 
Certain respects it does not represent our ideas of 
practical legislation. We have in fact laid upon 
India a yoke which we ourselves would be unable ` 
to bear. Apart altogether from the enactments 
which aro justified by local circumstances, there are 
many provisions in the Indian Penal Code which, in 
1860 at all events, we should never have dreamed of 
enacting for ourselves, and there are some which we 
should not dream of enacting now. By way of 
example, take the law as to “ cheating,” contained 
in section 415 of the Code, by which it is enacted 
a ‘whoever, by deceiving any person, fraudu- 

ently or dishonestly induces the person so deceive 
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deliver any property,” and , ; 
eine! Here it will be vot To: ae a 
are of the widest possible character; ie words 
the case of & promise as to future conduct uos 
intended to be kept, and under them an uct not 
who failed to fulfil a civil contract would 7 peon 
to be harassed by a criminal prosecution aye 
ae c : 5 9 
provision goes far beyond the law, not only of 
England, ‘but also of France. And thus h 
tho anomaly that we are enforcing by a a 
sanction upon an Eastern people a standard of 
commercial morality which would be regarded as 
intolerable in London or Paris. As another illustra- 
tion I may cite the law as to negligence in tho'use 
of machinery. Section 287 of the Penal Code makes 
it a crime punishable with six months’ imprisonment 
for any person ‘‘ knowingly or negligently to omit 
to take such order with any machinery in his posses- 
gion or under his care as is sufficient to guard against 
any probable danger to human life from such 
machinery.” This provision again goes very far 
beyond anything in our English Factory Acts. Yet 
another example is furnished by the criminal law of 
defamation, respecting which it may suffice to quote 
the comment of Mr. Whitley Stokes, that the provi- 
sions “would if strictly applied to English and 
(probably) native scandalmongers lead to alarming 
consequences.” In two other cases England long 
lagged behind India. The procuring of girls for 
immoral purposes had been a crime in India for 
a quarter of a century before a similar protection 
was extended to girls in England. Lastly, the 
Indian Penal Code passed in 1860 protected children 
of tender years against cruelty and acts endanger- 
ing life or health on the part of their parents or 
uardians; whereas we in. England had to wait 
until 1889 for our first Act for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure is open to much 
the same kind of criticism as the Penal Code itself; 
that is, it represents English, not Indian ideas, and 
as representing English ideas the whole system 18 
based on “public sympathy with equity and the 
desire to have justice done” ; whereas, according to 
the official statement, ‘public opinion in India is an 
apathetic, if not an adverse, influence in the in- 
vestigation of local crime.” Even tho elaborate 
scheme of appeals, which plays so large a part in 
the administration of the criminal law in India, has 
its-seamy side. For we are told that ‘it is a too 
common fault of the native magistrates who preside 
over the lower courts to pass @ decision with the 
fear of reversal before their eyes, and to acquit 
accordingly in all but the very simplest or plainest 
cases.” As in 1892 there were 32,429 sentences 
reversed or reduced on appeal, this result n 
not perhaps surprising. But the effect of 2 
this on the native mind is disastrous. The 
official report states that “among the people at 
larea who have had experience of the working of 
the criminal law the impression prevails that the 
provisions unduly favour the chance of escape of a 
person who is really guilty.” It would be peculiarly 
unfortunate in India, where the great difficulty 12 

: administering the criminal law has always been to 
secure the co-operation of the people in putting 
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down high-handed crime, if the opinion were to 


spread that a just ; i 
acquittal just charge will probably result in an 
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ANCIENT INDIA. 


Ancient India. Its Incesion by Alexander the Great. 
By J. W. M‘Camorz, M.A., M.R.A.S., F.R.S.G.8, 
New edition. (London: Constable and Co.) 

Of the series of works on Ancient India, translated 
by Mr. M‘Crindle from ancient authors, this is un- 
doubtedly the one most likely to attract the attention 
of the general reader. The students of ancient 
geography are necessarily few. The subject is one 
which only commends itself to the specialist. But 
there must be many readers outside the ranks of the 
specialists to whom ancient history, and more 
especially the history of so imposing a personality 
as Alexander's, commends itself, and who would 
gladly seize the opportunity of going to the fountain- 
head for their information if such an opportunity 
were afforded them. Of late years the English nation 
has come to feel with ever-increasing intensity that 
the keystone and centre of the Empire is India, and 
the interest aroused by this feeling has extended to 
the early period of Indian history. The long series 
of works published by the Clarendon Press and 
Messrs. Constable and Co. in particular, bear evi- 
dence to the reality of the demand for information. 
The fact that Mr. M'Crindle’s work has reached a 
second edition is in itself a striking proof of the 
attention which is being paid to Indian annals. For 
this ig in no real sense a history of Alexander's 
invasion of India. Rather it is a collection of the 
materials available for such a history, with some 
notes, and suggestions, and the discussion of a few 
disputed points in topography. Moreover there is 
much suggestiveness in the long preface to the 
second edition where it is shown that, apart from the 
mere commercial demand for a second edition, some 
revision or defence of the author’s opinions was 
necessitated by the publication of a work by Franz 
Schwarz, of Munich, directly bearing on the 
campaigns of Alexander in the Hast, of Major 
General Haig’s volume on the Indus Delta, and of a 
lecture by Colonel Floldich on Alexander’s retroat 
from India. 
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refer for instances to the notes on peacocks, on 


‘There are many reasons to account for the some- 
what scanty treatment hitherto meted out to A on 
ander’s Indian campaign. In the first place, it has 
always been in connection with the history of Greece, 
or of Hellenic civilisation, that Alexander’s conquests 
have been discussed, and it is only of late years that 
the awakening of an interest other than the mere 
scholarly and antiquarian interest in Eastern affairs 
has assigned to this portion of the great conqueror 8 
achievements its proper importance. , Also, the com? 
parative permanence, slight though it was, of Alex- 
ander’s arrangements in Asia Minor led to the 
gradual overthrow of Persian influence, and by 
opening up the way for Hellenic civilisation rendere 
possible also the extension of Christianity to those 
regions. But the wave of conquest that passed over 
the Hindu Kush receded again leaving little or no 
trace of its passage, and India remained isolated 
from the Western world, developing its religion, 
arts, and civilisation on its own lines. Now, how- 
ever, that the point of view is transferred from Pella 
or Athens to Attock and Peshawar, the records of 
the Macedonian inroad acquire a fresh value as a 
picture of Indian civilisation nineteen centuries ago. 
Brief though the glimpse is, its worth is considerably 
enhanced by reflection on the centuries that elapse 
before the Western world is again permitted to look 
upon the Eastern. To the modern student of the 
North-West frontier question, Alexander’s military 
movements are of special significance as illustrating 
the difficulty of the only really practicable military 
route into India, namely, the route by the Khaiber 
Pass. That a picked force of veteran troops under 
the leadership of, perhaps, the greatest general that 
ever lived, without the encumbrances of a modern 
army, should have successfully accomplished the 
difficult passage, and then have defeated Porus and 
his large forces on the Djhilam, is less an argument 
against the wisdom of Porus’s position than a proof 
of Alexander’s surpassing ability. Porus had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had offered Alexander 
the most serious resistanco he had hitherto en- 
countered in the East. To argue that the proper 
place to check an advancing enemy is the Hindu 
Kush would be equivalent to maintaining that, 
because Hannibal and Napoleon both invaded Italy 
from the north, therefore the true frontier of Italy is 
the western foot of the Alps. 
ore eee A CUED he has prefixed to his 
BOE e o aeon, A life ot Alexander, 
venient, has E R SARS ee any mate cons 
character, thou h his ao ino discussion ‘of his 
` ga his omission or qualified admission 
of some of the less creditable anecdotes told in 
connection with Alexander seem to indicate his 
preference for the moderate views of Freema d 
Thirlwall. He has limited his task to the ra ae 
tion of such portions of the works of Arrian Gini 
Curtius, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, and Justin 
bear on the short period legitimate] embraced. b 
the title of his volume. EN aa 
; A oE y he departs 
from his scheme of providing materials for histor 
as in his appreciation of the comparative values n 
the authors whom he presents in English dress, and 
in some few of his appendices, which are ma 
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serpents, or on the. bors of the Hughii. _The trans- 
lations are literal but readable, and the indexes 
fairly complete. There are still some clerical errors 
which the revision proper to a second issue shoul@ 
have removed, as, for instance, the spelling of Sousa 
on the map. The maps themselves are convenient 
guides to the route of Alexander’s forces but are nog 
sufficiently complete to enable the reader to fallow 
the details of the campaigns without the aid of 
Kiepert. Comparatively few additions would make, 
them adequate for this purpose also and greatly 
increase the reader’s comfort. Printing, paper, and 
binding reflect great credit on Messrs. Constable 
and Co. 


Tue multiplicity of subjects dealt with in ‘ Pros and Cons: 
A Gnide to the Controversies of the Day’’ (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.), prohibits anything more than a brief statement, in 
each case, of some of the arguments ‘‘for’’ and “against.” 
Questions political, social, and theological are discussed with 
brevity and impartiality, and a large number of general. 
readers will probably find the compilation useful. It is 
perhaps a pity that no more than four pages out of some three 
hundred are given to Indian questions. * Child Murviages,’” 
“ Indian Home Rule,” and ‘‘ Indian Defence ’’ are summarily: 
disposed of. But there is more in the Indian problem than 
that. 
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x about as extravagant as they can be. All the better 

J nà lata. for us. The more extravagant his ideas, the more 

the injustice of the system ought to present itself 

Tu attention of our readers is specially to right-thinking people.” Sir Charles Elliott has 

Ge directed to the articles which appear rendered the Congress the only service that lay in 


in our present issue upon the combina- 
tion of executive with judicial duties in India. Mr. 
Herbert J. Reynolds, C.S.I., Sir John Budd Phear, 
Professor A. F. Murison, and Mr. J. Dacosta have 
favoured us with a series of unanswerable criticisms 
upon the remarkable apology for the existing system 
which Sir Charles Elliott contributes to the current 
number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review. It only 
remains for us to tender to Sir Charles our sincere 
thanks for a piece of candour which is, and will be, 
of such enormous assistance to us. After the frank 
admissions of the Englishman it was, of course, im- 
Possible for any apologist of the combination of 
incompatible functions to dwell seriously upon the 
cost of reform, That bubble, as Sir Charles Elliott 
by implication admits, has been burst for ever. He 
addresses himself, therefore, to the courageous task 
of defending “the detective as judge” as & meri- 
torious institution, and of belittling the numerous 
and scandalous cases of injustice for which the 
anomaly is responsible. This, of course, is precisely 
what was wanted from our opponents. ‘His ideas,” 
as a distinguished Anglo-Indian jurist writes, “ are 
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his power in the cynicism of his tone, the frankness 
of his admissions, and the audacity of his defence 
of the indefensible. He is to be congratulated 
upon having (however involuntarily) strengthened 
the hands of the deputation which is shortly to 
wait upon the Secretary of State for India and lay 
the whole case for reform before him. Lord George 
Hamilton, in his speech on the Indian Budget in the 
House of Commons, suggested that the only difficulty 
in the way was the pecuniary difficulty. Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt has satisfactorily disposed of that 
contention, and now Sir Charles Elliott and the 
Englishman have made it abundantly clear that the 
real objections of our opponents are quite different 
and quite untenable. They have only to be clearly 
stated in order to strengthen our hands. 


Lorp Rosesery’s remarkable speech 
Indiaand gt Edinburgh (October 9th) has been 
Foreign Policy. Summarised, not unfairly, by Mr. — 
Leonard Courtney, M.P., as contending that 
«í we are distrusted, if not detested, by every European Power, 
And we are so weak with swollen Empire that we are under 
hostages for at least twenty yeargtoicome, ‘The weary ‘Titan 
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has become a fat Falstaff, obese and foundering, gorged 


beyond digestion, incapable of action.” 
The key of the situation, according to Mr. Courtney, 
is Egypt. But is it not nearer the truth to say (E 
we hinted last month) that the error which underlies 
the whole of British foreign policy is a wrong ost 
mate of the conditions affecting British rulo in 
India? Siuce the settlement of the Canadian diff- 
culty in 1867, the colonies have caused the mother 
hour’s anxiety, The fear of 
Canadian annexation to the United States is now 
known to be a nightmare. In spite of disturbances 
in the Transvaal, little doubt is entertained as to 
the safety of the South African colonies. Australia 
and Now Zoaland are evidently at the mercy of any 
fleet which can even temporarily gain command of 
the ocean, but it is equally evident that no Power in 
the world could for a moment hope to occupy or hold 
them against the will of their inhabitants. It is 
fast becoming a mere truism that the colonies are 
bound closely to the mother country by bonds of 
mutual interest and respect, rendered the stronger 
by the laxity of the formal and legal ties that unite 
the central government to the self-governing de- 
pendencies. Nor would Venezuela ever be allowed 
to produce moro than a diplomatic struggle between 
nations so closely akin as England and the United 
States. No international question of first-rate im- 
portance has been discussed or fought out by force 
of arms during the present reign in which the 
attitude of England has not been chiefly determined 
by the imaginary necessity of preserving the Indian 
frontiers from the danger of Russian aggression, or 
of securing the route to India by the Suez Canal. 
The fortification of Gibraltar and Malta, the annexa- 
tion of Oyprus, the prolonged occupation of Egypt, 
and the repeated attempts to bolster up Turkish rule 
in Asia were inspired by this same desire, which 
bea a auy or more of custom, reinforced by the 
Jingoism of Tory ministries, has raised to the 
dignity of a cardinal principle of British diplomacy. 
With the speech of Mr. Gladstone still ringing in 
their ears, students of contemporary politics need 
hardly be reminded that while England relied on 
BHO aid of other Powers to secure the revision of the 
Treaty of San Stefano in such a direction as to 
fee Russia from the Mediterranean, the secret 
yprus Convention guaranteed the inviolability of 
the Sultan’s Asiatic dominions, in order to guard 
against a possible Russian advance through Asia 
Minor and Persia, and so to the Persian Gulf and 
India. An Englishman needs no proof to assure 
him of the fact that India is the most glorious 
heritage he has received from his ancestors. The 
sense of power which is gratified by the control 


country scarcely an 


exercised over the detin ol lise hundred millions 


of people, in no way inferior and often superior in 
intellect and civilisation to the races of the western 
world, causes him to assert the inseparableness of 
the union between England and India with a vigour 
which even a knowledge of the mercenary advan- 
tages derived from Indian trade, or the sentimental 
attachment to a country where so much English 
blood has been spent, and where France and England 
fought out their duel for the colonial empire of the 
world, could hardly inspire alone. But Englishmen 
do not for the most part make the very easy and 
obvious inference that the corner-stone of the Empire 
must be the keystone of imperial policy. 


Ir is nearly seventy years since that 

The Russian Joyal co-operation of France, Russia, 
Spectre. snd England, which is to-day the 
earnest desire of every humane Englishman, was last 
witnessed in the establishment of Greek indepen- 
dence. The friendship then felt by England for 
Russia has since been replaced by a morbid dread of 
her increasing power; and the energy of a series of 
British ministries has been directed to the purpose, 
foredoomed to futility, of checking the natural 
expansion of a youthful nation. With lamentable 
want of foresight it was believed that Russia could 
and, if left to grow undisturbed, ultimately would 
threaten British supremacy in India. There was the 
only point at which the interests of the two countries 
met in conflict. In accordance with this belief the 
Indian Government adopted the fatal policy of in- 
terference with the Afghans, a race whose brave 
and ardent attachment to liberty was a sufficient 
guarantee that they would resist any attempt at 
conquest by Russia as vigorously and as successfully 
as they have hitherto resisted all attempts at subjuga- 
tion by Anglo-Indian troops. Ten years later, Eng- 
land, with French aid, embarked on an iniquitous 
war in the Crimea in order to cripple Russia. The 
net result of the war was the loss to the four 
nations engaged of over half a million of men, and 
to England alone of seventy-seven millions of money- 
Five years later, England was engaged in feverish 
preparations against her former ally. Fifteen years 
later, Russia had taken advantage of the temporary 
weakness of France to insist on a revision of the 
ridiculous stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, and 
had acquired the right to maintain a fleet in the 
Black Sea. How far France was from feeling that 
the interests of her people were injuriously affected 1 
by this action of Russia’s is seen in the growl 
friendship between the two nations during the x a 
twenty years, and the steady increase of Fre 
hostility to English policy. To this result 
pseudo-imperial character of Disraeli’s policy dron 
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activity in Asia an 


attempt to gain for England an ascendancy in the 


councils of Europe without entangling her in an 
Continental alliances. The result of this unio 7 

misguided and impossible schemes was seen Sg 

war as disastrous as the preceding one in Areas 

resembling it in every detail, equally destitute of 

result, and ending in the acceptance of the Russian 

protégé Abdur Rahman as ruler in Kabul. In 

Europe it produced the purchase of the Suez canal 

shares, which, while laudable as a commercial invest- 

ment, cannot justly be vaunted as a superb stroke of 

policy, or as constituting a British right to a pro- 

tectorate of Egypt with the view of securing the 

route to India. It resulted also in the thwarting of 
European intervention in Turkey by the Berlin 
Note of 1876, in threats towards Russia which, in 
view of her action in checking the revolt of Servia 
and Montenegro in 1876, and her declaration before 
she commenced the war in 1878, were an insult to 
that Power; and it produced a display of military 
force by the unconstitutional summoning of Indian 
troops to Cyprus. Small wonder, therefore, that 
Russia, irritated by the overbearing aititude of the 
British Government, should revenge herself by once 
more arousing British fears with regard to India, 
and provoke another costly and useless invasion of 
Afghanistan. French jealousy and apprehension 
had already been roused by the hasty purchase of 
the Khedive’s shares, and such apprehension was 
not likely to be lulled by the growing influence of 
Englishmen in the administration of Egypt. The 
evidence of French suspicion was the demand for 
representation on the Egyptian ministerial council, 
and the appointment of M. de Bligniéres. Tts 
justification is the course of events from the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria down to the present time. 
Far from making any preparations for the evacuation 
or neutralisation of Egypt, England has avowed her 
intention of reconquering the Sudan as far as 
Khartum before she withdraws from the control of 
Egyptian affairs. It is besides notorious that no 
official of high rank is Egyptian, and consequently 
that no provision is being made for the management 
of the various State departments in the event of 
evacuation. The consequences of the disregard of 
French prejudice, and her lawful claims, have been 
| seen in the persistent hostility of the French press, the 
strengthening of the alliance between France and 
Russia, Russian activity in Central Asia when 
“England’s action being unusually vigorous has 
led forth unusual resentment on the part of 
yan nce—witness the Penjdeh incident in 1885, and 
` | the threat of a Russian railway to Herat during the 
resent summer—and the suspicion and hostility 

. Which was provoked by the proposal of England 
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Egypt be reconciled with the despatch of Lord 
Granville to Lord Dufferin, wherein he said, “ Her 
Majesty’s Government continues to hold the view 
that any intervention in Egypt should represent the 
united action and authority of Europe ?”” . 


Tus the present policy of England, 
after a trial lasting more than half-a- 
century, has not only failed in its im- 
mediate objects of checking the extension of Russian 
influence in the East, and in Central Asia, but it has 
led successive Governments into disestrous and costly 
wars, and even to breaches of faith which, by ex- 
citing the profound distrust that characterises all 
foreign views of English diplomacy, have reduced 
the country to impotence on the one occasion when 
the national conscience dictates vigorous action on 
purely disinterested lines. The long-desired con- 
junction of France and Russia with England should 
of course be secured without any avoidable delay. 
Such an alliance would be welcomed by the whole 
world, except, perhaps, Germany, whose vituperation 
of England is based on colonial and commercial 
jealousies, and may therefore be disregarded in 
this connection. But more than this is necessary. 
No merely temporary alliance will suffice. The basis 
of English policy needs to be revised, and, in order 
to this, a true conception of the position of India 
must be reached. The Russian spectre on the 
North-West Frontier must be exorcised once and 
for all. Not only is there no evidence of the 
existence of any Russian designs with India as their 
object, but even during half a century of British 
aggression, accompanied by numerous expeditions on 
the North-West, Russia has made no demonstration 
except on the two or three occasions when the 
European interests of herself or her ally rendered a 
diversion advisable. She has contented herself with 
gradually absorbing the peoples of Central Asia, 
promoting trade and the arts of peace, and so 
naturally extending her frontiers to the Hindu Kush, 
tho limits assigned by geographical conditions. Not 
even when the Mutiny threatened to destroy British 
rule did sho raise a hand to interfere, though she 
was still smarting uader the restraints imposed upon 
her by the Treaty of Paris, and the frontier was 
denuded of British troops. Travellers and evon 
British officers like Colonel Gerard of the Pamir 
Delimitation Commission bear testimony to her 
peaceful pursuits in those regions. Such a change 
of attitude on our part would be necessarily followed 
by the cessation of all advance on the North-West, 
and a wide and frank recognition of the fact, so often 
id emphasised 
d, and 


India the 
Keystone. 
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5 3 n afiristan, which, as he remarks, was done 
Kabul, that a free e e N oe Pec with the Chitral imbroglio, he has dis- 
against N ae Indian finance by the rapid covered other Arnawal rivers, Beyeral Bashgole, 
Ta ora ‘nf ted military expenditure and one of the “very important Landai Sin.” He 
reduction of her mr% discontent and render adds that the river flowing through Kafiristan from 
would hee E Tr foreign power to over- the west into the Chitral or Kunar river, correctly 
vain the attempt ot any z sedition in called Arnawai by McNair and Woodthorpe, was 

d “Bashgol” and ‘‘Landai Sin.” The 


throw British rule by means of 

i i ted, and prosperous also calle 

India. With a peaceful, contented, È EE eal aes 
within the limits of Kafiristan, and, as regards that 


India even the apparent EI © jose 
i ith all its mani- 

ae E tues, oe n rhe neutralisa- country of mountain ergs of compara 
tion of Egypt “under a European guarantee, the easy access to the ons eae of an oradine force. 
evacuation of Chitral, and withdrawal from Cyprus It was this valley, as it will be EP that 
on such conditions as shall best promote the welfare was excluded from Afghan ommo by the agree- 
of the inhabitants—these measures can alone ment drawn up at Kabul in November, 1893, 
enable England, having redeemed her long-neglected between the Amir Abdur Rahman Khan and Sir H. 

Durand. By that agreement we handed over to 

their hereditary and remorseless foe the brave 


pledges, to take that place in the councils of Europe 
people of Kafiristan, who for centuries past, aided 


which should be hers, not in virtue of definite 
by the difficult nature of their country, had been 


alliances with any group of Powers, but as an 
honourable and powerful nation, the defender of the 

able with their bows and arrows to keep at a 
respectful distance their Afghan neighbours, not 


weak and the vindicator of freedom. In India Great 

Britain has violated her high tradition of constitu- 

tional government for the benefit of the people. supplied with the modern arms of precision as they 

Hor offence has brought with it its own punishment re now at the expense of the Indian taxpayer. 

in a certain loss of political uprightness, and a Unworthy of us as this act was, it had this one 
redeeming point. The English agent who had been 

sent to Kabul to secure certain ends of our own 


certain nervousness that is characteristic of a guilty 
expressly reserved the Bashgol or Arnawai, or Landai 


conscience. ‘The oft-exploded fallacy still obtains 

that India is held by English troops, and not in 
Sin region as that portion of the then existing Kafir 
country in which the Amir was at no time to 


virtue of popular assent to British rule as good in 
the main though capable of improvement. On that 
falsehood, and on the kindred fallacy that India is exercise any interference. A year had scarcely 
likely to become the willing prey of a foreign power, elapsed before the Chitral difficulty presented itself 
rests the whole fabric of aggression, political —a@ difficulty, it may be remarked, from first to 
nervousness and crooked diplomacy which has last of our own making. We knew that a word 
gained for England the dislike and distrust of her from the Amir at that time would have raised a 
neighbours. The loyalty of India was put to the hornet’s nest about our ears. The march of a 
severest possible test in 1857 and it proved equal to British force through a difficult country of some 
it. Since then it has triumphantly stood the strain 200 miles, peopled by warlike and fanatical tribes, 
of innumerable petty shocks and minor injustices. who look and who as long as he lives will always 
V ees aaor pernis the granting to look to him for guidance, would then have 
Da o a 
ana N e to eana ee Wa T oe pa he could not be otherwise Ee 
3 , ) as natura issatisfied when he heard of our decision to retain 
ee mn pools as to the English. Then India, garrisons in Chitral after we had proclaimed far and 
beco E fears o aay crown,” would wide throughout the land that once our object was 
itched ani oed Cep aye with pride, not attained—the release of our Agent besieged 12 
HU eit ray Cee oxor with miserly apprehen- Chitral—no British forco would be left beyond 
would become the ean She our own proper frontier. Accordingly in 1895 We 
instead of being as she is now ron h : o Baneta e o air the very tract of one 
My her own, a source of frequent ree no fault of peopled by the Kafirracethat wehad expressly reserve 
X : ee en damini. In the Agrooment—publishes 
; TN F A as a Parliamentary paper during last Session— 4a o 
* the For gal B ihal in the Geographi- 9th April 1895, this A ee is alluded to 
ward” Policy. ,. al for October, Colonel Hol- as the Landai Sin “ i ; idiom’ 
£ ~ ` dich writes from Simla that since dk aS E a Aigre 7 Jast 
_Taying down tho Afghan boundary botweon Chitral againne cities thet name, and in 1e 
SCN A ticle of the Agreement is said to have bee? 
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decided to pertain to the Afghan Government 
Colonel Holdich has now discovered another Gt oe 
Sin” to tho east of the Kunar river, it ne 
` asked why the Landai Sin to the TaN esl oh 7 
.stream was described in the Agreement of a 
April of last year as the Landai Sin “notorious” 
in Afghan idiom? Was this alleged ustoriet 
put forth and recorded in the Agreement sue 
up between the English and Afghan Agents as 
a basis for the decision arrived at that it should 
thenceforth become Afghan territory ? Considering 
what the nature of our embarassment was at the 
time as regards the Amir, we can at present only 
draw our own conclusions as to why this step was 
taken to gratify him at the expense of a helpless race. 
As regards official information on the subject all is 
dark. No papers as yet presented to Parliament 
throw any light whatever on the circumstances that 
led in the first instance—November, 1898—to our 
‘including Kafiristan within the Afghan sphere of 
influence with the exception of the Arnawai or 
Bashgol or Landai Sin valley, or, on those that led 
—April, 1895—to our withdrawal of that reservation. 
Tt is to be hoped that when Parliament meets, papers 
giving the reasons for these dubious transactions 
-will be called for. 


Ax Anglo-Indian correspondent writes : 

A Tee “Mr. J. M. Macleaa, the member for 

i Cardiff, in a recent letter to the Times 

raised an alarm that the Russians are securing all 
the trade in Central Asia. In skilful popular phrase, 
he went on to urge that railways should be pushed 
-on from India to meet the Trans-Caspian lines; and 
sought to create an impression that this would be all 
that is needed, if not to supersede the Muscovite 
traders, at least to secure a considerable advantage 
for British commerce. In the present confused 
and morbid temper of the public mind regarding the 
race for ‘now markets,’ this high-flying scheme was 
quite good enough for the man in tho street, and 
was greeted accordingly. And is not this grand: 
‘The whole distance from Chaman to the terminus 
of the Russian railway system on the north of 
Afghanistan is only 500 miles; and if this missing 
link were supplied we should soon have an overland 
line of railway from Calais to Calcutta [alliteration’s 
artful aid] with the single break of the voyage 
across the Caspian Sea.’ ‘The eccentric physical 
geography of this scheme is well illustrated by those 
catch phrases, ‘missing link’ and ‘single break’ ; 
and there is another single break omitted im 
this survey from Calais to Calcutta, that is, the 
‘Qhannel of Constantinople.’ But as Mr. Macloan’s 
scheme is to utiliso the Russian railways, he will, at 
Batoum, find there is the whole length of the Black 
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Sea forming a wide gap in his imaginary ‘ overland 
railway from Calais.to Calcutta.’ Mr. Maclean’s 
audacity is worthy of him; but he presumes too 
much on eyen the mania for new markets—before 
the old routes are half utilised. And there is a 
bigger missing link in his scheme—conspicuous by 
its absence, that is, the cost, which would be 
magnificent. How would that be supplied? This 
indicates the minor premiss carefully shunned in 
his rhetorical and reckless project, namely, that as 
the basis of it is ‘extension of the Indian railway 
system,’ helpless, impoverished India would be ex- 


pected to take the initiative and sustain all the 
risks ! 


“Tar Mr. Maclean knew he could 
safely count upon the true inwardness 
of his amazing scheme being overlooked 
in the present flighty condition of the public mind 
under its ‘mania for new-markets,’ is shown by an in- 
fluential evening journal’s rising to it open-mouthed, 
and responding with an air ‘child-like and bland’ 
thus: ‘One fact is certain. Our authorities cannot 
defer consideration of the question of the junction 
of the Indian and Russian railways much longer’! 
As to the certainty of this writer’s ‘facts,’ it may be 
noted that in quoting Mr. Maclean’s ‘from Chaman,’ 
he interpolates ‘on our Indian frontier,’ whereas 


Poor India 
pays. 


that Afghan-post is over 200 miles beyond our 
frontier; but that is a trifle with some people, seeing 
that wretched, helpless India has been compelled to 
attempt to bridge part of that barren, inhospitable 
interval with a military railway at the cost, already, 


of a couple of millions. The hardihood of thus 
cherishing an ‘ Imperial’ vanity at the cost of ‘ other 
people’s money,’ is amazing, to put it mildly. Be- 
sidos, the same writer opens his note on the absurd 
scheme with an odd delusion when he says: ‘ Surely 
the days of Russophobia are numbered when an 
Anglo-Indian and Tory M.P. is found advocating,’ 
etc. It ought to be known that Mr. J. M. Maclean, 
M.P., is now, as he always has been, a typical 
Russophobist ; only, for this occasion, he has the 
dexterity to turn his fixed idea the other way about. 
Let us, he says in effect, attack, smash, and super- 
sedo the Muscovite on his own ground in barren 
Central Asia; which, ho asserts, ‘ needs nothing for 
the revival of its ancient fortility but order and good 
roads.’ Hore are omitted two very large factors— 
water and ro-afforestation. The Russians, when not 
engaged in scaring our Simla Russophobists with — 
strategical expeditions, aro doing some little in 
that constructive direction; but they will require at 
least fifty years for that work—as also funds incal- 
culable. ‘The idea of compelling the Indian tax- 
payer to put his hand in his pocket for a Calais-to- 
Calcutta railway is a little too, good.) 
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AND EXECUTIVE DUTIES 


ICIAL 
Di IN INDIA. 


SIR ©. ELLIOTPS « APOLOGIA.” 


J.—By HerseRT J. REYNOLDS, O.S.L, : 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Member J the 
Viceroy’s Council, elc., ete. 
The current number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review opens with an article which has perhaps 
surprised some of those who call to mind the earlier 
reputation of Sir Charles Elliott. ; When he Won his 
spurs, first as Secretary inthe N orth-W est Provinces, 
and afterwards as the guiding spirit of the Famine 
Commission of 1878, he was known as an advanced 
and ardent Liberal, too advanced, indeed, to thrive 
in the Conservative atmosphere of Indian official 
life. But this is an age of strange conversions 
and unexpected changes. The generation which 
has scen Mr. Chamberlain a prominent member of a 
Tory Cabinet, need not greatly wonder to find Sir 
Charles Elliott the opponent of a much-needed 

reform, the champion of an indefensible abuse. 

The particular reform against which Sir Charles 
Elliott contends is the proposal to separate judicial 
and executive functions in Bengal, so that these 
powers shell no longer be united in ths same 
individual. Whatever may be thought of his 
judgment, the selection of this topic is at least 
creditable to his courage. For the expediency of 
this reform is one of the few Indian questions upon 
which men oi all parties and interests are agreed. 
Conservatives and Liberals here find themselves in 
the same lobby. Mr. Bhownaggree is the only 
Indian gentleman now in Parliament, and he sits on 
the Ministerial side of the House. But on this 
subject he is in full accord with the Opposition ; and 
in a recent debate he emphasised his convictions by 
delivering an earnest and impressive speech in favour 
of this reform. The question is not one in which 
abstract arguments can be quoted on one side, and 
the weight of practical experience and authority on 
the other. Lord Cross and Lord Kimberley have 
‘abel both held the office of Secretary of State for India. 
They differ widely upon many points; but in their 
E oee 
i i otimes (I do not say justly) 
een © a matter of reproach against lawyers, 
í that they are slow to originate or to welcome reforms 
= in legal procedure, 
: Chief Justice of Bengal, and Sir W. Markby, a late 


Sometime 


the scheme. Sir Raymond West, formerly a judge 
added his 


mended alike by authority and by reason? Is jt 
possible that the secret 1s disclosed in the opening 
he article? This reform, we are told, 
‘jg a leading plank in the platform of the Nationa} 
Congress party.” And, a little further on, the: 
writer refers to ‘Mr. Manomohan Ghose and tho 
Congress party” in tones of unmistakable aversion 
and contempt. It is no doubt true that the people. 
of India, speaking through their representatives in 
the Congress, have pressed this reform, among 
others, upon the Government, and Sir Charles 
Elliott has made no secret of his dislike of the 
Congress and its doings. But a man must think 
very badly indeed of the Congress, if its advocacy of 
a cause, however just and reasonable that cause may 
be, is alone sufficient to induce him to range himself 
on the opposite side. I cannot retort, even if I 
had wished to do so, by speaking of “Sir Charles 
Elliott and his party,” for on this question I do not 
know that anyone agrees with him. But it should 
be remembered that the part of Athanasius is 
sublime, when he is the solitary champion of a 
valuable truth: it becomes ridiculous, when he is- 
the last supporter of an exploded error. 

Mr. Manomohan Ghose, a well-known barrister of 
Calcutta, lately issued two pamphlets, one containing 
the opinions of eminent authorities on the union of 
executive and judicial functions, and the other a 
compilation of actual cases illustrating the evils and 
abuses of the present system. Sir Charles Elliott, 
in traversing this indictment, declares that— 


paragraph of t 


“The existing system has great merits and advantages, that 
it in no way trenches on the judicial independence of the sub- 
ordinate magistrates, that there are weighty arguments against 
its modification besides those which arise from financial con- 
siderations, and that no valid proof has been adduced of any 
evil arising from it.” 

In support of this view, he lays down two proposi- 
tions—first, that it is essential that the district 
magistrate should hold in his hands all the threads 
of the different branches of the Administration, and 
should have the officials in all those branches under 
his general control; and, secondly, that the sub- 
ordinate magistrates ought to be advised, guided, 
and inspected by a superior officer, and that this end 
could not be attained if the control of the judge were 
substituted for that of the district magistrate. Sit 
Charlies then proceeds to analyse the selected cases 
referred to by Mr. Ghose; and he comes to the con- 
clusion that six of the cases are wholly irrelevant to 
the present issue ; that in five cases there is nothing 
to show that the prevention of the magistrate’s 
action would not have been pure loss to the adminis- 
tration of justice; that nine cases do not show the 
system to be a bad one, but simply ‘involve the 
personal equation of the magistrates concerned ear 
and that in all the cases, except one alone, «the 
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acceptance of üne Saa ugi upon us would haye 
failed to remedy the injustice which was do 

seems to have been done.” “The attack th za A 
has wholly failed.” DEO, 

It appears to me that such statements as these 
coming from a writer who has held the responsible 
office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, ought not 
to be passed over in silence; but that they should 
be examined, and (if it raay be) refuted. I am not 
go sanguine as to hope to convert Sir Charles Elliott 
to my view of the question. There are those, of 
whom it was written of old, that they would not be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead; and 
their descendants are still among us. But I trust to 
be able to show, to the satisfaction of candid and 
impartial readers, that it is the defence, and not the 
attack, which has failed; that the present system is 
responsible for serious evils, which could easily be 
removed; and that in the interests of the pure 
administration of justice, of popular confidence in 
our tribunals, and of the credit of British rule in 
India, it is imperative that these scandals should be 
swept away, and that a strict line of demarcation 
should be drawn between the judicial and the execu- 
tive departments. ; 

Into the abstract merits of the question it is 
unnecessary that I should enter. That it is undesir- 
able that the same person should at once be police- 
officer, prosecutor, and judge, is a proposition to 
which all will assent. What is contended is, that 
this system, though there may be objections to it in 
theory, works well in practice; that the evils which 
might be expected to arise from it do not actually 
occur; and that it possesses countervailing ad- 
vantages of groat weight and importance. How far 
this defence has been established, we are now to 
consider. But it should be borne in mind that the 
burden of proof is thus shifted, and rests upon those 
who uphold the present arrangement. That a 
system which is vicious in principle will naturally 
bear evil fruit, is a reasonable conclusion. It is for 
Sir Charles Elliott to show that this is one of those 
exceptional cases in which it is possible to gather 
grapes from thorns, and figs from thistles. 

The first proposition is that it is necessary that the 
District Magistrate «should hold in his hands all the 
threads of the different branches of the administra- 
tion,” or, as it is put in another paragraph of the 
article, that “all power should be collected into the 
hands of a single official.” One feels inclined to 
-exclaim with Macduff, 

« What? all my pretty ones ? 
Did you say al?” 
Really, one would think that Sir Charles Elliott had 
never heard of District and Sessions Judges, Sub- 
ordinate Judges, and Moonsiffs. The disposal of 
-civil suits, and the trial of ell serious criminal cases, 
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are surely rather substantial “ threads.” There are 
many classes of offences which the Magistrate has at 
present no jurisdiction to try. Why should it be 
thought a monstrous proposal to prohibit him from 
trying any? He is incompetent to try a murderer ; 
but we are asked to believe that the heavens would 
fall if he were forbidden to try a thief. Even in 
executive departments it is not accurate to say that 
the Magistrate is the centre of all authority. Sir 
George Campbell tried to make him so: but his 
system broke down under its own weight. He laid 
upon the shoulders of District Officers a burden too 
heavy for them to bear: and though, in the twenty- 
five years which have since elapsed, his policy may 
not formally have been reversed, it has been silently 
set aside, and there has been a steady movement in 
the opposite direction. ‘The Post Office Department 
is not controlled by the District Magistrate: Educa- 
tion (other than primary) is not in his charge: he is 
no longer the es-oficio Chairman of all Municipal 
Committees. Registration and Public Works, and 
even Excise, are tending more and more to specialise 
themselves under their own departmental heads. 
And progress in this direction is inevitable, and will 
advance in the near future with accelerated speed. 
The systom which Sir Charles Elliott applauds may 
do very well for a barbarous or half-civilised com- 
munity: itis unsuited to the needs and circumstances 
of such a province as Bengal. It is, therefore, 
fortunate that this autocratic chief, who is fast 
becoming an impossibility, is not so necessary as Sir 
Charles Elliott fancies him to be. The success of our 
administration does not depend on the concentration 
of all power in the hands of one man, but upon all 
our officers making the best use of the powers they 
have. There are some powers which have been 
seriously abused, end which will always be abused, 
while human nature remains what it is: and it is for 
the public good that such powers should be taken 
away. 

It is objected, however, that the District Magis- 
trate really tries very fow criminal cases, and that, 
therefore, the proposed reform would make no great 


difference. Such an argument shows an entira mis- — 


conception of the nature of tho evil, and of the 


operation of the suggested remedy. The mischief 


is done, not by the cases which tho District Magis- 
trate personally tries, but by his power to try such 
cases as ho thinks fit; by his power to transfer a 


by his power to interfere, at every stage of a trial, 
with advice which is equivalent to a command; by 
his power at once to con 
dictate the seatence. 


has quoted clearly EH i; 
evils, but real and serious mali 
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assuredly recur so long as the present system 18 


maintained. The remedy lies, not merely in relieving 
the District Magistrate of judicial duties, buf in sub- 
jecting all judicial officers to the control and mpe 
vision of the judicial authorities alone. And this 
brings me to the second part of the argument. 

It would be a fatal mistake, says Sir Charles 
Elliott, to put the Subordinate Magistrates under 
the Judge. It is most useful to them to receive 

© guidance and counsel at the District Magistrate's 
~ hands; aboye all, it is of paramount importance that 
< their work should be regularly inspected, a duty 
oe which is the breath of the Magistrate’s nostrils, but 
~ which would be impossible to the Judge. I am ata 
loss to know how to deal with such baseless assump- 
tions as these. Sir Charles seems to look upon the 
Judges as a kind of Gods of Epicurus, residing in 
some distant cloud-land, regardless of human affairs, 
and only awakened from their repose by the pre- 
sentation of an appeal. Perhaps this is because he 
has never filled the office himself. Why should not 
the Judge be as competent as the Magistrate to guide 
and advise? Why should it be taken for granted 
that he will withhold all supervision, till a case comes 
before him in appeal? Why should inspection duty 
be impossible to him? In Maimansingh, where I 
was for some years Magistrate and Collector, there 
are four or five outlying moonsiffees ; and these, as 
well as the offices at headquarters, were regularly 
inspected by the Judge. The value of the advice 
and counsel which Subordinates sometimes receive 
under the present system may be tested by a refer- 
ence to No. 8 in Mr. Ghose’s list of cases. The 
Subordinate in that case, acting upon the Magis- 
trate’s instructions, passed an illegal order, which 
was set aside on appeal. Sir Charles Elliott has the 
courage to dismiss this case with the brief comment 
that “it seems probable that the District Magistrate 
did nothing beyond what was expedient and for the 
public good.” It is, apparently, for the public good 
that a superior officer should instruct his subordinate 

to violate the law. Another flagrant example is 
supplied by case No. 3. A Magistrate directed his 
Subordinate to sentence an accused person, then 
under trial before him, to the maximum punishment 
allowed by the law. This was a tolerably clear in- 

' timation that the Subordinate was to begin by finding 
the accused guilty. But Sir O. Elliott sees nothing 
improper in this. ‘Such an instruction,” he quietly 
remarks, “may be expedient.” The High Court 

$ ; ; 

however, did not think so; as it promptly ordered 
the case to be transferred to the file of another 
officer, a conclusion to the story which Sir Charles 
has not thought worthy of notice. 
enny be asserted that such counsel and guidance 
a8 were given y the Magistrato in these two cages 
would never be given by a J udge to his judicial 


It may con- 


subordinates; for a Judge may be trusted not to 
sacrifice justice to his own ideas of expediency. 

So much for the “two definite propositions” of 
Sir Charles Hlliott’s article. Space limits will not 
allow me to examine in detail the cases quoted in 
Mr. Ghose’s second pamphlet. I am not altogether 
sorry for this, for the pamphlet is a painful record 
of injustice, oppression, weakness, and folly. What, 
then, are we to think of a system under which these 
cases could occur, and what condemnation can be 
too severe for those who resist a reform which would 
make their recurrence impossible? Sir Charles 
Elliott, as might be expected, makes the most of the 
numerical argument. After all, he says in effect, 
there are only 20 or 21 cases in 20 years. . Of course. 
such bad cases as these are exceptional; if they 
were not, we should not be the rulers of India. 
to-day. But the evil system, of whose working 
these cases are flagrant and outrageous instances, 
has been in operation all along, and is in operation. 
now, to poison the springs of justice in the court of 
every magistrate in Bengal. These ‘horrid ex- 
amples,” -of which Sir Charles Elliott speaks so 
lightly, are only types and specimens of hundreds 
more, in which similar injustice has been done, but 
there has been no publicity and no redress. And it 
is important to observe that recent instances show 
no signs of improvement. The case (No. 19) of the 
Raja of Maimansingh, which occurred in 1892, is as 
bad as any of those which disgrace the earlier years 
of the series. It is clear that the disease is not 
dying out: it is necessary to stamp it out: and the 
time has come to apply the only remedy which will 
work an effectual cure. 

But though I have not room to give a complete 
analysis of the cases, I must devote some lines to 
the excuses and apologies by which Sir Charles 
Elliott sometimes palliates, and sometimes boldly 
defends, the misdeeds of his clients, the District 
Magistrates. I will not pause to comment upon the 
cold cynicism of these remarks in the article, and 
the entire absence of any feeling of sympathy. with 
innocent victims, who have suffered grievous wrongs. 
My opponent may say, and with perfect truth, that 
it was no part of his duty to indulge in sentiment. 


But the man is not to be envied who can peruse: 


such a record as this without a blush of shame, or & 
throb of indignation. 


Case No. 4 is summed up in the article with the: 


remark that ‘this instance is altogether irrelevant 


to the issue before us: no injustice is shown to have: 


ensued.” The Magistrate, in this case, by an execu- 
tive order, practically over-ruled a judicial decision, 


and then, when his illegal proceedings had beer: 
quashed by the High Court, issued. instructions to- 


his police which had the effect of setting aside the 


High Oourt’s order, and depriving a number of- 
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fishermen of üna property, which was handed over 
tothe Magistrate’s lessee, this lessee being an offi 
‘of the Magistrate’s court. ee 

Similarly, in case No. 5, we are told that ‘it is noe 
alleged that any injustice was done to any one.” A 
respectable man, the dewan of a Rájá, was arrested 
ander a warrant on an unfounded and utterly 
-frivolous charge, and the hearing was prolonged, 
under the instructions of the Magistrate, till the 
accused had been compelled to expend more than 
Rs. 10,000 in costs and fees. But in this case, as in 
-the last, no injustice was done to any one! 

Cases 6 and 7 are bracketed together in the article 
_as if they were identical, and Sir Charles Elliott 
‘does not understand the object with which these 
two instances have been included in the Memoran- 
-dum.”? In No. 7 the only hardship was that it was 
necessary to incur the trouble, expense, and delay 
.of moving the High Court, before the Magistrate 
-could be prevented from hearing the appeal in a 
-ease in which he had been the virtual prosecutor in 
the court below. This was a defect in the law; 
and the Magistrate, to do him justice, was quite 
willing that another officer should hear the appeal. 
But in No. 6 the Magistrate actually opposed the 
-transfor of the appeal, on the ground that the 
transfer would injure his prestige as the District 
Officer. It is strange that Sir Charles Elliott should 
have overlooked this material difference between the 
two cases, and that he should not understand their 
inclusion in the Memorandum. It is surely clear 
that if the appeals had lain to the Judge, and not 
to the Magistrate, which is the reform for which we 
contend, the cases could not have occurred. 

On case No. 9 the comment is that “the Magistrate 
here appears to be totally free from blame.” The 
Government, as represented by the Legal Remem- 
brancer, thought differently ; for, to escape the 
scandal of having the matter threshed out in the 
High Court, it allowed the vindictive orders of the 
Magistrate to be set aside without attempting to 
‘defend them. F 

No. 12 was a disgraceful instance of illegality and 
‘oppression; but Sir Charles Elliott urges that the 
District Magistrate was endeavouring to prevent (as 
he believed) a serious breach of the peace, and ue 
such circumstances a little technical irregularity may 
be overlooked. No doubt there was danger of a 
riot; but the decision of the Sessions Judge makes it 
perfectly clear that the only rioters were the Magis- 
trate and his party. The accused persons, who had 
‘committed no offence whatever, were eventually 
acquitted ; but this was after they had been kept ın 
‘custody for more than two months, bail having been 
illegally refused them, and after their crops On the 
disputed land had been destroyed. “Tt is quite 
clear,” said the Judge, “that, from first to last, what 


as 
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the Magistrate was trying to do was to restore 
possession to the factory. This he had no right to 
do.” These unfortunate men were illegally arrested, 
illegally kept in jail, and half-ruined by the destruc- 
tion of their property: and this is what Sir Charles 
Elliott calls a little technical irregularity. 

Case No. 15 was disposed of by the Lieutenant- 
Governor (Sir Stuart Bayley) in a Resolution which 
declared that there had been a grave misuse of 
Judicial authority. Sir C. Elliott observes upon this, 
“T do not understand that this phrase was meant to 
apply to the District Magistrate himself.” This isa | = 
surprising remark in face of the fact that the < 
Resolution goes on to say, in words which Sir C. 
Elliott would do well to lay to heart, ‘‘The whole 
case is a striking illustration of the danger and in- 
convenience of the union of executive and judicial 
functions in the same officer, when that officer 
happens to be indiscreet and intolerant.” The 
indiscreet and intolerant officer was no other than 
the District Magistrate himself; and the case 
originated partly in his arbitrary temper, and partly 
in his religious prejudices. To the persons who 
were harassed, threatened, arrested, fined, and im- 
prisoned in the course of these proceedings, which 
extended over six months, it would be a poor con- 
solation to be told that the matter was really of no 
importance, as it merely “involved the personal 
equation of the Magistrate.” Sir Charles Elliott is 
mistaken in adding that the Magistrate could have 
acted just as he did, if the separation of his judicial 
rom his executive functions had been carried out. 
He could not, in that case, have instructed the 
Deputy Magistrate to take action under Sec. 144 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, nor could he have 
sanctioned a prosecution under Sec. 193 of the Penal 


Code. 
He is mistaken again in his comment on No. 17, 


where he charges Mr. Ghose with error in quoting 

this case as an instance of irregular conduct by a 
District Magistrate. The only error is his own. Mr. 
Ghose nowhere says that the officer was the District 
Magistrate. The abuse which Mr. Ghose is com- 
bating lies in the union of the two functions in the 
game officer; and whether that officer is the District je 
Magistrate, or & Magistrate in charge of a sub- 
division, makes no difference to the argument. 

But these mistakes are trivial compared with the 
astonishing statement made in the penultimate 
sentence of the article, that “in all these cases, 
except one, the acceptance of the reform urged upon 
us would have failed to remedy the injustice which 
was done.” The excepted case is No. 1 in Mr. 
Ghose’s list. Even if the proposed reform were Sin 
confined to depriving the District Magistrate of 
judicial powers, there are at least four other cases 
(Nos. 6, 7, 10, and Jitoo Lall’s case in No. 12) in’ 
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which it would have been effectual. But the claim 
of the reformers, as I have already pointed out, is 
not limited to this. It extends to a complete sever- 
ance, in officers of all classes and grades, between 
judicial and executive powers and functions. Sir 
Charles Elliott cannot plead ignorance of this; for, 
as he has criticised and condemned Mr. Romesh 
Ohunder Dutt’s scheme, he must be presumed to 
shave read it; and in that scheme the nature and 
“extent of the proposed reform are clearly and fully 
‘explained. This being so, I assort with confidence 
‘that not ono of the cases in Mr. Ghose’s list is 
` irrelevant to the issue; that each and all of them 
“would have been rendered impossible if the reform 
for which we contend had been carried out; and 
that, from the day on which that reform shall be 
enforced, such cases will cease to occur. This is not 
the place to discuss Mr. Dutt’s proposals: I will 
only say, speaking as one who has had many years’ 
experience as a Bengal Magistrate and Collector, 
that I believe that they are perfectly feasible, that 
they could be realised at a trifling cost, and that 
they would have a most salutary effect. 

Sir Charles Elliott has thought it seemly to 
stigmatise one of Myr. @hoso’s narratives as in- 
accurate and disingenuous. Whether these epithets 
would not be more fitly applied to his own article, 
is a point which I am contented to leave to the 
judgment of his readers. 


II.—By Sm Jony B. PHEAR, 
Late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

A clever and astutely written article by Sir Charles 
A. Elliott on “The Separation of Judicial from 
Executive Power in India,” which appears in the 
October number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
deserves and will doubtless command serious atten- 
tion on the part of all who have at ‘heart the 
welfare and good government of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. It proposes at the outset to show (1) that 
the existing combination of Judicial and executive 
powers in the hands of the District Magistrate has 
great merits and advantages ; (2) that it in no way 
trenches on the judicial independence of the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates ; (8) that there are weighty argu- 
ments against its modification besides those which 
arise from financial considerations ; and (4) that no 
pei beon has been adduced of any evil arising 
f The writer establishes the first of these four heads 
e na summary fashion by the simple Btafpment 


“The keynote to our success in Indian Admini A 

‘ £ I nistratii 
been the adoption of the Oriental View that all te es 
be collected in the hands of a single official, so that 


< of the district should be able to lool up ois the people 


n, in whom 
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ous branches of authority are centred, and who is the 


the vari i a 
visible representative of Government. 


The insinuation here that the system of administra. 
tion of government under British rule in India owes 
its success to the fact that it has been mouldeq on 
Oriental lines, and is therefore specially suited to 
the genius and liking of the people, is certainly 
adroit. And to question the correctness of so agree- 
able an hypothesis might be deemed something Worse 
than unpatriotic. Still it certainly is possible to fing 
adequate causes, other than this happy approach to 
the result of a natural selection, to account for the 
centralised and autocratic form of the existing system 
of local administration. And as regards the admini- 
stration of justice in particular, while assuredly it jg 
not to countries governed according to ‘ Oriental 
views ’—Turkey for instance—that one would go 
for patterns of excellence, it is shown by the breadth 
and force of the long growing movement, against 
which the writer opposes all the weight of his 
personal authority, that itis precisely in this depart- 
ment that the autocratic government of the District 
Magistrate fails to secure the confidence of the 
governed. So much for the argument of success 
by reason of conformity to Oriental precedent. 

To illustrate the thoroughness with which the 
governing Oriental principle has been applied, the 
article proceeds : 

““The Police Department, the Engineer Department, the- 

Forest Department, the Education Department, the Sanitation 
Department, have all as they grew up tried to shake them- 
selves free of the District Magistrate, but have been replaced 
in their proper position by such I.ieutenant-Governors as Sir 
G. Campbell in Bengal, and Sir John Strachey in the North- 
West Provinces—not so as to cripple the power of the experts 
in each department, but so: as to collect all the threads of 
government in the District Magistrate’s hands, enabling him 
to use the knowledge of all for the purposes of each.”’ 
This is a very charming picture of happy family 
tule under a central benevolent autocrat. And we 
maryel at the folly of the little wandering sheep 
who attempted to stray beyond the reach of ther 
ever-watchful shepherd! But in the very next line 
we meet with a remarkable and significant exception 
to the universality of the District Magistrate's 
authority : . 

“Tn judicial matters the more responsible duties of Session> 
Trials and the technical work of Civil Justice ?—(a delight” 
fully comprehensive phrase, by the way)—‘‘haye been placed 
in the hands of the District J udge’’—(who, it should be her? 
remembered, is a District Official co-ordinate with and inde- 
pendent of the District Magistrate)‘ but there still remains 
mir the District Magistrate’s orders the body of Subordinat? 

agistrates, who dispose of the simple criminal cases 44 
commit the graver to the Sessions, and the reasons which 


have been stated aboy ; retention 
ea th t force to the reten 
of their subordination, ’? Be a ee oe £ 


It is not quite easy to gather from the article 
what the reasons here referred to specifically atêr 
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except 50 far as they can be summed up, so to speak, 


jn the one object of collecting all the threads of govern- 
ment in the District Magistrate’s hands; but the 
valuo of this particular thread must assuredly be 
small, seeing that admittedly it does not extend 
peyond the disposal of the simple criminal cases, 
while all the rest ot the Department of the Admini- 
stration of Justice within the district is excluded 
from the province of the District Magistrate, and 


entrusted to an officer who is entirely independent 


of him. 

The writer of the article, without pursuing very 

closely the division of the text with which he set 
out, proceeds next to deal with the objections, which, 
he understands, are made by the Congress Party and 
Mr. Manomohan Ghose 
“to two items in the District Magistrate’s position: one is 
that he, being the executive head of the district, with direct 
control of the police, has the power of trying cases himself ; 
the other, that Subordinate Magistrates, who try the great 
majority of cases, receive orders from him and look to him for 
such reports on their conduct and capacity as may expedite 
their promotion.” 
The first of these items he in effect gives up at 
once, for he admits, with regard to it, that “the 
District Magistrate does, as a matter of fact, try so 
few cases that no veryserious evil would ensue if he did 
But he goes on to mention 
some grounds on which he thinks ‘‘it is well that he 
should retain this power,” adding, ‘it is occasionally 
useful that he should take up an important and 
difficult case to set an example to his subordinates 
of the proper way of dealing with it.” And finally 
covering his retreat with a fervid and indignant per- 
oration, of which Mr. Manomokan Ghose will doubt- 
less feol the convincing force, he exclaims: 


t k There is no real distinction in kind between the action 
PETA before and after the trial. The police-officer is exer- 
He eal ae o: judicial capacity, when he decides whose story 
Sea a eve and which of two clues he shall follow up ; the 
wee ae exercises a similar capacity when he believes or dis- 
say eee 3 Re mosses who gppoan before him on the Bench. To 
heard it a a evidence will appear strong to him because he 
new evid efore the trial, or that he cannot appreciate the force of 
To ‘say eee He con Use) he did not hear it before, is unwarranted. 
hanes ke a will be so possessed with the passion of the 
eee e incapable of listening fairly to any evidenco 

x of the hunted, is a hypothesis unjustified by general 


experienc 
MAN Epea y knowledge of any but the worst sides of 


the police investigation pre- 
trial which follows thereon, 


the metropolitan police magistrates are an expensive 
and unnecessary luxury, and that in the interest of 
economy and justice they ought to be got rid of, 
and Scotland Yard to be entrusted with the disposal 
of their work. Perhaps it is wrong to attach any 
serious or definite meaning to this rhetorical utter- 
ance, but if it in any degree vaguely represents a 
view common to District Magistrates relative to the 
methods and rules of the English judicial trial, andi 
the principles on which they rest, we can only con- 
clude that the sooner these officers are relieved of _ 
the responsibility of haviug to set an example toi 
their subordinates of the proper way of dealing with. ~ 
an important and difficult criminal case, the better 
for all concerned. 

The more important item, however, of the District 
Magistrate’s power is—so the article tells us—the 
second of the two items before mentioned by him— 
namely, his power of control over the Subordinate 
Magistrates, to be so exercised, it is admitted, as not 
to interfere with their judicial independence. Many 
illustrations are given of the sort of control which 
may be usefully exercised over, and of orders which 
may be given by, District Magistrates to their 
Subordinate Magistrates, without affecting the judi- 
cial independence of the latter. Prominent among 
them we find the following : 

“Tf the order related only to a matter of procedure, as, for 
instance, if it directed a postponement of the case till fresh 
evidence, known to be on its way, could be produced ; or even 
if it related to the penalty to be inflicted in the event of con- 
viction, pointing out that certain classes of offences had become 
frequent and needed to be put down by severe punishment, or 
the reverse, then it cannot be asserted that any one suffered 
injustice.”’ 

Whether or not any one in such a case suffered 
injustice by reason of the District Magistrate’s 

order, must depend upon the facts, whatever they 
were, and cannot be determined without knowledge 

of them; but obviously each of the alternatives here 

indicated is a gross interference with the functions 
of the Subordinate Magistrate responsible for the 
proper trial of the case, and directly affects his inde- 
pendence in the exercise of his judicial discretion. 
When, therefore, we find argument so essential 
unsound as this employed to maintain the Meon 
item of the District Magistrate’s power, we 

justified in the conclusion that the case made out - 
it is even weaker than that for the first, in 
of which it is expressly stated in the article 
serious ovil would ensue if the District Mag 
did not possess it. 

This is not the place for a dis 
merits or demerits, or for an expl 
English method of trial udici 
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itnesses, produced and tested 


testimony of eye-W. S 
i tion and cross-examina- 


i fitting examina 
SE D the parties. It is, however; of 
importance to bear in mind that in a criminal case 
one of these parties is nominally the Crown, and in 
reality the police authority. It goes therefore to 
the very root of the security for fairness and equity 
in the decision of the court, which is so carefully 

»« aimed at and provided for by the system, that the 


F, wy police authority should have immediate control over 


` the presiding officer. 
Probably the writer of the article before us, and 
“those who share his views, are not accustomed to 
pay much consideration to this ingredient in the 
matter. Still, after all, it is through the English 
system of trial, and by the application of its 
principles, and not by any Oriental or patriarchal 
method, that justice has to be administered in India. 
Nor is this any new thing. In principle it dates 
from the time of Impey; it is established and pre- 
scribed in considerable detail by legislative enactment 
on procedure and evidence, and it may be said to 
have become an accepted institution of the people. 
And nothing is more certain than that it is of the 
essence of the English system that the court of trial 
should, in its whole action, stand absolutely apart 
from and free of subordination to the prosecuting or 
police authority, and should be in no degree under 
its influence. 
If the yonnger and less experienced judicial 
officers are not fully equal to the duties of their 
posts, and require instruction or guidance in regard 
to them, it can surely be nothing more serious than 
mere matter of arrangement and money to provide 
these within the Judicial Department itself. At any 
rate, the District Magistrate does not appear from this 
article to be—and, indeed, his character of Chief Con- 
stable of the District prevents him from being—the 
best, or even a fitting quarter, in which to seek them. 
A large portion of the article is devoted to the 
examination of a considerable number of cases, 
which have been put forward by Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose, and others, as examples of ill consequences 
attributable to the District Magistrates’ power of 
control over the Subordinate Magistrates; and they 


are all made to emerge from the process in such a` 


trivial shape, that one wonders how it ever could 
have happened that anyone should be deluded into 
Paying them any serious attention, and strangely 
ae too, it is discovered that very few of them 

are relevant to the f i z ha 
TA purpose for which ha fave 
= he way in which this end has been achieved, and 
e value of the results arrived at, may be judged 


from the two following instances taken from the 


canes 


re <<. Se a ee — 


be prosecuted, and after the trial had begun before one Sub. 
ordinate Magistrate, he transferred it to the file of another, 
The suggestion is made that he did this because he believe 
that the first Subordinate would acquit, but no grounds for 
this suspicion are given. The men were convicted, but the 
conviction was annulled by the High Court, who held that the 
Magistrate had no legal power to transfer the case. This 
instance fails to prove anything except a technical irregularity 
on the part of the Magistrate.” ‘ 
The facts of this ‘‘ No. 2” are given at some length 
in Mr. Ghose’s Memorandum, to which this abbreyj- 
ated version refers, and are not here denied or 
disputed in any particular. It is impossible to read 
them without a blush of shame at the high-handed 
proceedings of the District Magistrate, and his 
straining of the power possessed by him over the 
Subordinate Magistrates, beyond its proper limits, 
purely in the interest of a personal friend who had 
broken the law, and to the grievous prejudice of 
the unfortunate villagers. The crying injustice of 
the case led to the interference of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of that time, and the whole of Bengal was 
excited by the scandal. Yet we have it here that 
this instance proves nothing except a technical 
irregularity on the part of the magistrate! 

“No. 17. A land dispute had been depending for some time 
between two rival zemindars, neither of whom would give 
way. The sub-divisional oflicer, seeing that the dispute would 
lead them into great outlay, and might end in a breach of the 
peace, called in the two rivals and locked them up in his room 
till they settled their quarrel amicably ; and when after a few 
hours they came to terms, he reduced their agreement to 
writing and jocosely told them that if either went back from 
his agreement he would have to pay a sum of money to the 
Dufferin Fund. Unfortunately, one of them did repudiate 
the agreement, and the High Court held that it could not be 
maintained as it was signed under compulsion, and censured 
the sub-divisional officer. I held that he certainly had acted 
in an extra-legal rather than a legal manner, dealing more 
as a schoolmaster with two boys, or a father with two sons, 
than as a magistrate—putting a half-humorous compulsion 
upon them for their own good, and that his motives were, wholly 
laudable.” 

There is little need to amplify this version of the 
case by recourse to the fuller details of it which are 
given in Mr. Manomohan Ghose’s memorandum. 
Sir Charles Elliott's account of the matter speaks 
eloquently for itself. The “ rivals” who are locked 
up by the Government official in charge of the sub- 
division in a room by themselves until they settled 


their “quarrel” amicably, are two co-sharers ° 
2 


ely. ouse Sir Charles Elliott’s own WOM) 
h Court, in its judgment, expresse 
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alified disapproval of the conduct of the sub- 
cer in the matter,” and took the unusual 
step of ordering a copy of its judgments to be 
‘forwarded to the Local Government. What the 
Lieutenant Governor thereupon thought and did in 
regard to the proceedings of his subordinate, Sir 
Charles Flliott’s explanation now tells us; and we 
aro, at least, in the position to admire the keenness 
of that high officer’s sense of humour. 

These two instances sufficiently illustrate the 
character of the criticism by which the cases of 
Mr. Ghose’s Memorandum are individually dealt 
with in the article, and assumed to be demolished, 
and in each of them we find as in almost every other 

age of the article ample evidence to demonstrate 
how greatly the possession of uncontrolled executive 
power operates to disqualify an officer for the un- 
biassed and orderly exercise of the judicial function, 
as well as for the direction of others subordinate to 
him in the discharge of their judicial duties. 
Indeed, it is not extravagant to say of the entire 
article, its last paragraph notwithstanding, that it 
leaves the case which it attacks even stronger than 
it was before, and makes bare the inherent weak- 
ness of the arguments by which the continuance of 
the existing system is defended. : 

No doubt it is convenient to the Central Authority 
of Government and largely conducive to the smooth 
and efficient administration of public affairs through- 
out the country, that it should have a single Agent, 
rather than a plurality of Agents, in each District, 
endowed with large executive power, and having the 
strings of all the local departments of administration 
in his hand, to serve as the channel of necessary 
communication and direction. But this reason of 
governmental conyenience and expediency by the 
nature of the case does not extend to the province of 
the courts of justice; and as a matter of fact only 
the lesser local courts of criminal justice are to any 
extent within the Government Agent’s control. The 
Article assures us that it is “not in a vague term 
like prestige” that the argument for this limited 
control is based. And we cannot but feel that the 
eee designation of the cause, to which should be 
Lane the extraordinary reluctance that is mani- 
Phin TAN Officers to part vith this small 
E control over the courts, is after all left 

orily obscure. 
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poms Proressor A. F, Murison, LL.D. 
© difficulties of the question of the separation 


of judici > 
Judicial from executive functions in India receive - 


unh . z 5 
appy illustration in the article contributed by 


Si j A 

of. Dae Elliott to the current (October) number 

article is pees Quarter ly Review. The tone of this 
of fine, old, matured,-crusted Anglo-Indian 
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quality; and the writer’s attitude to Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose, whose statements and views he criticises, 
materially assists one in realising the unfortunate 
relations between Anglo-Indians and Indians, which 
cause so much friction as even to threaten danger to 
the Imperial rule. No doubt this tone and this 
attitude are unconscious—a sort of second nature— 
and this very fact is gravely significant. Sir Charles 
Elliott is confident that the combination of executive 
and judicial functions, so far from being a mistake 
and a source of injustice and oppression, “‘ has great 
merits and advantages, that it in no way trenches on 
the judicial independence of the Subordinate Magis- 
trates, that there are weighty arguments against its 
modification besides those which arise from financial 
considerations, and that no valid proof has been 
adduced of any evil arising from it.” Accordingly, 
he endeavours to demolish the specific cases adduced 
by Mr. Ghose. Mr. Ghose is well able to speak for 
himself, but that fact need not preclude an in- 
dependent consideration of the points in dispute. 
Mr. Ghose has always been most careful to base 
his statements upon his own personal and pro- 
fessional experience. No man, outside the circle of 
Anglo-Indian officialism at any rate, will deny that 
his opinion is entitled to serious and respectful 
consideration, or will feel justified in suspecting 
that he is actuated by any motive except regard for 
the purity of the administration of justice. He is 
careful to point out that the object of his attack is, 
not individual officers, but the system. And what 


does he say ? 
‘<The feeling of the thinking portion of my countrymen,’’ 
he says in the January number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
‘ig that justice was, on the whole, never better administered 
in India than at present. This even-handed justice in all 
courts is the main cause of our contentment, happiness and 
loyalty.” 
«On the whole;” but there is a defect crying for 
remedy—a defect in the administration of the 
criminal law. “So far as the Government, the 
policy of England, and even the majority of oficials 
there is no desire to unduly interfere, 
such a way that the result does 
affect judicial independence”? —particularly in the case 
of the Subordinate Magistrates. “ It may not be 
done intentionally, it may be through ignorance, 
but the effect of the interference is to make the — 
Subordinate Magistrates feel that they have no dis- 
cretion and no judgment of their own.” The | 
tendency to assimilate judicial to executive action = i 
-ontho part of the duplex officers is most natural, — 
and might easily account for imprope interference, 
q ito unintentional as well as inter nal. : 
Ghose gives an instance of interference ad 
remark, ‘ This sort of thing is of \lmost 
rence; ” which may be taken to mean that cr 
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counsel are perfectly familiar with such ale a 
Ghose refers to cases that he himself brought up to 
High Court, with the result that the conviction was 
goei « Such astate of things,” he adds, ‘‘ causes 

3 ¢ 
much heart-burning among the people, who say, We 
cannot get justice.” Again: 

‘Native magistrates, many my personal friends, paye 
privately shown me documents which they could not make use 
of while in the service, asking me whether there was 20 remedy 
to a state of things which compelled them to decide a case as 

i directed, or be told that they were insubordinate.” 


T As regards even District and Sessions Judges, mio 
. are subject only to the High Court, “ of late years, 
says Mr. Ghose, “ there has been a tendency on the 
part of the executive to interfere indirectly even with 
their independence. District judges have recently 
complained bitterly of it.” Why, the evil influence 
has even penetrated to the highest places. ‘The 
Bengal Government, or its secretary, only a short 
time ago published a resolution in the Calcutta 
Gazette censuring the Judges of the High Court for 
certain decisions they had given?” Well may Mr. 
Ghose, a trained and experienced lawyer, exclaim: 
“The idea of a secretary in a Government office 
censuring Judges!” Mr. Ghose concludes that the 
tendency of the system must be to demoralise even 
young English officials whose training has been “in a 
purer and healthier judicial atmosphere,” while the 
effect upon native officials “is simply disastrous.” 
Here is a large and most serious indictment. It is 
preferred, on personal and professional knowledge, 
by the foremost criminal lawyer in Indian practice. 
It demands a serious answer—either refutation or 
remedy. Sir Charles Elliott offers a refutation. 
What does that attempted refutation amount to ? 

It would be irrelevant to disarrange Sir Charles’s 
rotund periods about “the keynote of our success 
in Indian Administration” and “the rulers who best 
understood the wants of the country.” All this 
sort of superior assumption is eminently disputable. 
Anyhow, the personal opinion of an autocratic official 
is not to be taken for solid fact; and Sir Charles 

< Elliott may be counter-balanced by Sir Lepel Griffin 
who has publicly declared that, in his opinion, 
s there would be no inconvenience ”—to say nothin : 
of friction or danger—<“ in placing the whole of the 
Subordinate Magistrates under the J udge, and not 
under the Magistrate of a District.” 
that Sir Charles quotes from Sir John 
the vice of Proving a vast deal too much 


the Magistrate to executive 
be “to deprive him of those 


Berisop as the local representative of Govyerny 
© argument means just this, if indeed it 

anything honestly definite. In fact, the e E 

wou suffer in prestige. Bir Charles Elliott, of 


ukul K: 


course, regards any interference with “judicial 
independence” as unjustifiable; and by “judicial 
independence ” we take him to mean the absolute 
freedom of the Judge from control or influence in’ 
respect of the justice of any case that comes before 
him, and probably also any action of an executive 
official calculated to affect in any way the just 
determination of a case. Such, too, we apprehend, 
is Mr. Ghose’s interpretation of the expression, 
though Sir Charles affects to sneer at Mr. Ghose’s 
use of it. However, assuming that the right of 
executive interference is so limited, we venture to 
think that it will be no easy task to convince inde- 
pendent observers that the taking away of it would in 
the slightest degree affect the power of the Magistrate 
“to maintain his position as the local representative 
of Government.” Without any such right, the 
Magistrate could perfectly well “collect all the 
threads of Government” in his hands so as “to 
enable him to use the knowledge of all for the 
purposes of each.” Again, it may be advantageous 
for a young judge to receive hints of experience 
from a veteran in the service. But we are very well 
satisfied that, if young judges cannot be decently 
fitted for their duties before appointment, they 
should receive their lessons from the superior judges 
on appeal, and, if they are hopelessly backward, be 
dealt with by the Government on reports of superior 
judges that have sat on their judgments on appeal, 
or on local representations voicing popular dissatis- 
faction. 


“The opponents of the system,” says Sir Charles Elliott, 
“draw the picture of an officer who, because he has to some 
extent supervised and guided the police operations which end 
in the arrest of an accused person, becomes so biassed that he is 
unable to weigh aright the evidence which is produced on the 
trial.” 


Just ask an Englishman to combine in the person of 
the most estimable of police officers the functions of 
head constable and judge of his prisoners! Be the 
officer ever so honest, the suggestion need but be 
uttered to be scouted. Not a man in England would 
trust the two offices to the Lord Chief Justice—nor 
even to Sir Charles Elliott. 

With regard to the class of cases just referred to 
—where the executive head of the district, with 
direct control of the police, tries cases himself—Sir 
Charles admits that such cases are so few “that no 
very serious evil would ensue if he did not possess 
the power.” Such exceptional cases could easily be 
provided for otherwise; and the only argument of 
Sir Charles Elliott not already noticed—namely, that 
the law forbids certain offences committed by Euro- 
peans to be tried by native magistrates, that suspicion 
of bias or weakness might forbid political causes 
célèbres to be tried by natives, and that a lesson to # 
subordinate ig occasionally yseful—are too trivial to 
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dwell upon- The real question lies with the other 
got of cases—those that come before the subordinate 
magistrates. Apart from the financial argument 
which Sir Charles does not discuss), and the argu- 
ment from the concentration of the threads of the 
different branches of Government in a single hand 
(which we havo dismissed as valueless), Sir Charles 
Elliott relies on just one proposition more (the first 
half of which has also been dismissed as valueless), 
namely : 

«that the subordinate magistrates derive great benefit from 
the advice and guidance of an experienced senior when they 
are young, and from the inspection of a peripatetic officer 
whether they are young or old, and that the substitution of 
the control of the judge for that of the district magistrate 
would defeat these ends.” 

The judge would not be peripatetic; still, if it is 
impossible to get the work done by the younger 
officials without inspection, we do not see why peri- 
patetic judges should not be told off to go on circuit. 
Fundamentally, however, we are exceeding sceptical 
about the value of this peripatetic inspection. So 
long as the record of every case can be called up by 
the superior judicial authority, and commented on 
fully and freely by technical experts, it is hard to 
see that an executive inspection is so utterly indis- 
pensable as to stand permanent in spite of profes- 
sional and popular dissatisfaction with the practical 
results. 

Sir Charles Elliott deals briefly with the cases cited 
by Mr. Ghose both in his Asiatic Quarterly article 
and in his Memorandum. To discuss each of these 
cases is manifestly impossible here; but some re- 
marks upon them are necessary. First, however, we 
must notice a sentence of Sir Charles’s, which seems 
intended to cast general discredit on Mr. Ghose’s 
cases : 

“The article,” he says, ‘‘contains a good deal of vague 
assertion, such as ‘the people say, We cannot get justice,’ an 
assertion which can neither be proved nor disproved, but which 
18 opposed to the experience of almost every careful and un- 
prejudiced observer who has visited or resided in India.” 
Then, on Sir Charles’s own statement, there are, after 
all, at leastsome ‘careful and unprejudiced observers” 
whose experience agrees with Mr. Ghose. We take 
®xception to the allegation that Mr. Ghose’s article 
contains a good deal of, or indeed any, vague assertion ; 
re example given by Sir Charles Elliott has 
Ghee above in its actual connexion. Mr. 
Slee x ently speaking as to his own experience, 
ze alee would afford not inconsiderable 
cree = a ee generalisation, though it 
Tene ie o us that he intends to generalise. 
Mera a era mapie in general, then it is a 
a, bet a the assertion “‘can neither be 

Sn aaa pege -> If acounselin large practice 
` a century says that such and such is 


5 8 experience, there must be something in it that 


A 


demands attention; it is exceedingly unlikely that 
the experience is unique. No doubt Sir Charles 
Elliott is a ‘careful and unprejudiced observer,” 
and his cfficial eyes have seen nothing of the kind. 
But what does that prove against Mr. Ghose? And 
how much is a Lieutenant-Governor permitted to 
see? And how much of that modicum does the 
prejudice of class and office lead him to ignore ? 

Besides the impossibility of dealing with Sir 
Charies Elliott’s criticism of Mr. Ghose’s cases _ 
individually, from sheer lack of space, there is the ; 
further difficulty of lack of information as to dete ils. $ 
No doubt Mr. Ghose will furnish a fitting eae 7 
due course. But take the first case. This is a 
case where a Deputy Magistrate, trying it, “haid to 
Mr. Manomohan Ghose that ho must do so and so 
because ho had received instructions to that effect 
from the District Magistrate.” Sir Charles Elliott 
complains that Mr. Ghose “has chosen to keep us 
in the dark” on the point of the whole case—namely, 
the exact terms of ‘‘must do so and so.” What is 
“so and so”? “If” says Sir Charles, ‘‘it interfered 
in any way with the Deputy Magistrate’s judicial 
discretion . . . . then it was indefensible, and Mr. 
Ghose would have scored a real point if he could 
have asserted this. But if the order related only to 
a matter of procedure, . . . . then it cannot be 
asserted that anyone suffered injustice.” But what 
was the case adduced for, except that, in the judg- 
ment of Mr. Ghose as a criminal lawyer, the instruc- 
tion did interfere with the Deputy’s judicial dis- 
cretion? Is Mr. Ghose to be set down as either a 
fool or a knave? Sir Charles knows better. Take 
the second case. The accusation was against the - 
District Magistrate for thrashing a native, and the 
Deputy Magistrate, ‘‘ without putting a single 
question, wrote on the complaint: ‘The case is 
manifestly false. I dismiss it, and I call upon the 
complainant to show cause why he should not be 
prosecuted for bringing a false charge’.” The 
District Magistrate, on hearing of the charge, at 
once admitted it, alleging great provocation. Six- r 
Charles Elliott says he had personal knowledge of Pay 
the case, and explains that the Deputy had just 
returned from some three months’ leave, necessitated 
by ‘‘cerobral derangement” resulting from overwork 
and exposure. The Deputy was, therefore, irr 
sponsible. His action in the case, the Chief Sec 
tary to Government wrote officially, “is in 
Lieutenant-Governor’s (Sir Charles Elliott’s) « 
inexplicable, except on the hypothesis that | 
has not yet regained its equilibri z 
possibly, be the true explanation. ` 
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in any case, conforms in a remarkable way 
PAS ea sopetions in India as to the attitude 
of Anglo-Indians to Indians, and as to the relations 
of Subordinate Magistrates to their superiors. 
Enough. Let this sample suffice here. We venture 
to believe that we have said enough to justify 
readers of Sir Charles Elliott’s article in holding 
judgment of its criticisms in suspense until Mr. 
Ghose—if he think it worth while—answers them 
in detail. More than that, if the reader will refer 
to the points of Mr. Ghose’s indictment, briefly set 
forth above, he will see that there remain most serious 
allegations untouched by Sir Charles Elliott’s polemic. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


At a special meeting of the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress, held at the offices, 84 
and 85, Palace Chambers, Westminster, on Friday, 
October 28rd, and attended by Sir W. Wedderburn, 
M.P. (chairman), Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Mr. W. S. 
Caine, Mr. J. P. Goodridge, Mr. H N. Haridas, Mr. 
A. O. Hume, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. H. J. 
Reynolds, and Mr. W. Martin Wood, it was unani- 
mously resolved, on the motion of Mr. Bonnerjee, 
seconded by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, that Mr. W. S. 
Caine be elected the delegate of the British Com- 
mittee to the approaching meetings of the Indian 
National Congress at Calcutta. Mr. Caine leaves 
London on November 15th, and will sail by the 
“India.” His proposed route in India is as follows: 
December 6—10, Bombay; 11, Gwalior; 12, 18, 
Agra ; 14, Lucknow; 15, Cawnpore ; 16, Allahabad ; 
17, 18, Benares ; 19, 20, Dinapore, Bankipore, Patna; 
21—31, Calcutta ; January 2—16, Burmah; 20—25, 
Madras; 27, Sholapur; 28, Poona ; 29, 30, Bombay ; 
February 2—4, Karachi; 5, Multan; 6, 7, Lahore; 
8, Amritsar ; 9, Saharanpur; 10, 11, Delhi; 12, Jey- 
pore; 13, Ajmir; 14, Ahmedabad; 15, Baroda: 
16—20, Bombay, and sail for England. Í 

In this connexion we ma refer to the va 
that has occurred in East Bradford, the n 
which was represented by Mr. W. S. Caine in the 
last Parliament, but which was regained by the 
Conservative party last year at the General Election 
Mr. Caine had to decide between contesting the seat 
once more and gomg out to India to the Congress. 


neglected, 


was in the field. 


r. Caine has therefor f 
Indian EIn ore preferred to stand by his 


ooks (C. 8,258 and 8 259 i 
1 2 59) wh 
beve ae been issued as the « first Spee Ne 
Roya ee enion on the Administration of the 
xpenditure of India,” contain 586 and 412 pa es 
respectively. Tt will be remembered that the C 
pion was appointed on May 24th, 1895 j 
Í “í to enquire into the administration and ma: : 
2 tary and civil expenditure incurred under the CHRD 
= ' A further articl , b i 
T mace y Mr. J. Dacosta, on this subject is 


ANE T 


A T E 


the Secretary of State for India in Council, or of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the apportionment of charge between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of India for Purposes 
in which both are interested.”’ 
The “report” proper occupies less than a singlé 
age. After reciting that the Commission began to 
hold sittings for the examination of witnesses on 
November 5th, 1895, and has since held 30 Sittings, 
the report concludes :— 

“ We are not yet in a position to submit any recommenda. 
tions upon the questions referred to us, but we think it desirable 
to lay before your Majesty, without delay, the evidence which 
we have hitherto taken.”’ 

The first volume consists accordingly of the minutes 
of evidence, introduced by a valuable analysis which 
fills some 44 pages. The evidence is divided into 
three sections dealing respectively with the financial 
machinery of the Government of India, the progress 
of expenditure, and the apportionment of expenditure 
in which both Great Britain and India are interested, 
For various reasons, we are informed, it was not 
found possible to complete the evidence in each 
section before taking up the next; but, with a view 
to keeping the sections distinct, the evidence relating 
to each head, even though not taken on consecutive 
days, has been brought together. 

The second volume consists of appendices—that is, 
of documents handed in for the information of the 
Commission. These appendices, together with the 
evidence, contain a storehouse of information which, 
if not, like the history of Thucydides, a “ possession 
for ever,” will at any rate supply students of Indian 
affairs with much valuable information for many 
years tocome. It is interesting to note that three 
of the most important documents printed among the 
appendices were put in by Sir William Wedder- 
burn, M.P. These are a note on the Indian Budget 
of 1894-5, a note on Sir H. Waterfield’s tables show- 
ing the progress of expenditure, and a memorandum 
putting into a convenient form the chief facts con- 
nected with expenditure during the past twenty 
years. We may add that the first and the last of 
these documents are dated from the office of the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress. 

Sir Robert Low, commander of the Chitral expedi- 
tion, was one of those who, on October 22nd, were 
presented with the freedom of the city of St. 
Andrews. In the course of a subsequent speech he 
permitted himself to use expressions that we may 
well contrast with the words of another soldier who, 
as Sir Robert Low will doubtless admit, enjoyed 
some reputation in India :— 


Sir R. Low. Lord Roberts 
(St. Andrews, October (House of Lords, July 20th, 
22nd, 1896.) 1894.) 


“The extraordinary posi- 
tion we occupy in India 13 
mainly due to the natives 
firm reliance on our integrity 
and honesty of purpose, an 
on our determination to d0 
what is right and best for 
them. .. be Our army ue 
India is altogether out k 
proportion small to the exten 
of frontier which it has to 
guard, the enormous area 
over which it is noalvene’, 
and the population which i 
is supposed to control. 


“Tt was well to recollect 
that they had won India by 
the sword, and that they held 
it by tho sword, and if neces- 
sary they were prepared to 
defend India by the sword.” 
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LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 


The Royal Commission which, thanks to the 
persistent efforts of the Indian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, was appointed in May of last year to enquire 
mto; “tho administration and management of tho 
3 military and civil expenditure incurred under the 
; authority of the Secretary of State for India in 
> Council, or of tho Government of India, and the 
i apportionment of charge between the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and of India for purposes 

in which both are interested ” has at length issued 
a ‘frst portion of the evidence laid before it. The 
me Tuo which were laid in “ dummy ” upon 
ee eee of the House of Commons before the pro- 
ase 10n of Parliament, and which, taken together, 
AT nearly a thousand pages, have been 
F = Just as we are on the point of going to 
a y 18 Impossible, therefore, in the present 
Boel NDIA to do more than briefly indicate the 
A Scope of their contents. At the same time 
s e to our readers, in a separate Supplement, 
Mz, Daa aa part of the evidence in which 
ESA Toe aoroji, the “Grand old Man” of 

any share. It is the penalty of 


patriots like Mr. Naoroji to incur the fierce 

resentment of men who are equally incapable of 

appreciating their motives and of weighing their 

arguments. It was, therefore, to be expected that 

Anglo-Indian journalists of the baser sort, whose 
imaginations are not to be handicapped by mere 
facts, would distort and misrepresent the work of 
Mr. Naoroji, the Royal Commissioner, as they 
distorted and misrepresented the work of Mr. 
Naoroji, the member of Parliament. Every poli- 
tician who does his duty fearlessly must run the. 
risk of this kind of horseplay, and nobody could run“ 
it more cheerfully than Mr. Naoroji, whose indomit- 
able perseverance, quiet sincerity, and nobility ‘of 

purpose have, we do not hesitate to say, been a 

source not merely of admiration but of inspiration to 
many of the Englishmen of his acquaintance. Our 
Supplement, which is reprinted from the Com- 
mission’s reports, is issued, therefore, not so much 
for the confusion of Mr. Naoroji’s enemies as for the 

information of his friends. We may add that at a 

later stage in the proceedings of the Commission 

Mr. Naoroji will be called as a witness. This step is 

not only necessary to give authority to the important 

documents which Mr. Naoroji has handed in, but is 

eminently desirable in itself in view of his special 

knowledge and ripe experience. 

The two volumes which Lord Welby and his 
colleagues have now issued are officiaily described 
as the “first report”. But the report itself does 
not fill a whole page out of the thousand. The 
substance of it is contained in the single sentence: 
« We are not yet in a position to submit any recom- 
‘‘ mendations upon the questions referred to us, but 
‘‘ we think it desirable to lay before your Majesty, 
« without delay, the evidence which we have hitherto 
« takon.” This, it must be admitted, is a dis- 
appointing announcement. Indian questions ‘‘in 
“the lump” are so large and so intricate that 
every investigation of them is in danger of proving 
fruitless unless it disposes of the subject-matter 
piecemeal. This danger, which has been signally 
illustrated by the past history of Parliamentary 


enquiries into Indian affairs, led us at an early stage — 


to express the hope that Lord Welby and his col- 
leagues might find themselves able to issue interim 
reports upon the respective “watertight compart- 
‘ ments” of the whole question referred to them. 
The adoption of this method seemed to have been 
secured when the Commission mapped out the field 
of its enquiries in three main sections: (i.) Financial 
Machinery ; (ii.) Progress of Expenditure; and (iii.) 
Apportionment of Expenditure. 


The evidence whi > 
is now issued extends more or less, it is true, o we 


all these sections. But it is concerned chiefly with 
the first—-the question of financial machinery, which 


one would think it almost exhausts. We under- 
res wa | . aA 
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stand, however, that the preparation of an cee 
report upon this first section has been postpone 

on the ground that two or three important witnesses, 
who have yet to be examined, are expected to have 
something to say to the question of machinery. It 
this is the case, it can only be described as an un- 
fortunate accident. We are very far from agreemg 
with the premature pessimists who say that no good 
can come out of the Commission. But we do not, 
on the other hand, disguise from ourselves (1) the 
fact that the terms of reference were by no means 


` those which the Indian Parliamentary Committee 


desired, nor (2) the danger that, unless some mode 
of working piecemeal be contrived, the facts brought 
out by the Commission may be buried alive under 
their own excessive bulk. These two volumes are 
not, it must be confessed, an appetising bait to the 
“average sensual man,” and to have waited to 
accumulate this mass of matter before communicating 
with the public is to put a premium upon human 
frailty and indifference. It is considerations like 
these that inspired our protest against the Com- 
mission’s original resolution to sit with closed doors 
—a resolution which, we are happy to think, it has 
now, however tardily, reconsidered. 


THE LIBERAL LEADERSHIP. 


‘£ OMNIUM consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset.” 
If the epigram be not strictly applicable to Lord 
Rosebery, the fault lies in the word “omnium.” 
Perhaps even if he had never become leader of the 
Liberal party, not quite everybody would have 
agreed that he was a fit and proper person for the 
post. What is certain is that between March 10th, 
1894, when he became Prime Minister, and October 
6th, 1896, when he announced in a letter to the 
chief Liberal Whip that the leadership of the party, 
80 far as he was concerned, was vacant, Lord Rose- 
bery disappointed the expectations of some of his 
admirers, while he incurred the unfavourable judg- 
ment of many sober critics, His retirement—the 
term “resignation” is hardly suitable—provided 
the newspapers with an absorbing topic for the 
greater part of a week. The silent acquiescence 
which has already Superseded the excitement shows 
rather pathetically perhaps, as Mr. Gladstone’s 
resignation also showed, how easily a public fi 
fades into the shad b e 
: ow. It may well be, however 
that this state of the atmosphere is not less favour- 
able to a temperate survey of an important incident 
Lord Rosebery’s letter to Mr. Ellis left much to o 
explained. Three causes were mentioned for the 
grave step upon which the writer had determined— 
a)“ apparent difference with a considerable mass 
“í of the Liberal Party on the Eastern Question,” (2) 


“a conflict of opinion with Mr. Gladstone,” anq (8) 
the fact that “ scarcely from any quarter” did Lor d 
Rosebery ‘‘receive explicit support.” The letter 
added significantly that ‘this situation,” except 
with regard to Mr. Gladstone, was ‘not altogether 
new.” Obviously, therefore, it became necessary, ag. 
in the case of the Peloponnesian War, to distinguish 
the occasion from the cause. The distinction Was 
pointed with sufficient clearness by Lord Rosebery 
himself in the eloquent, brilliant, and deplorable 
speech which he delivered at Edinburgh on Oct. 9th, 
That speech, far more effectively than his letter, 
‘¢ cleared the air.? It showed that not merely on 
the Eastern Question, but throughout the field of 
foreign politics, Lord Rosebery differed funda- 
mentally from the mass of the Liberal party in 
purpose, in outlook, and in mental attitude. It 
showed further that his position as titular leader of 
the Liberal party had long seemed even to himself 
untenable, especially because, to recall an earlier 
phrase of his own, the doors of the House of Lords 
“only open inwards.” As for Lord Rosebery’s 
attitude on the Eastern Question, the Spectator 
described him fairly enough as 


“ sitting down groaning, but inert, with a confession that. 
Britain has grown too fat ever again to make an exertion at 
the call either of civilisation or of her own honour.” 


Similarly Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., in an admir- 
able letter which appeared in the Times of October 
19th, wrote :— 

“What did Lord Rosebery say? He is full of indignation 
over Armenian horrors. He has seen particulars too foul to 
be made public. We have a right to interfere. But what 
then? We are distrusted, if not detested, by every European 
Power. And we are so weak with swollen Empire that we are 
under hostages for at least twenty years to come. The weary 
Titan has become a fat Falstaff, obese and floundering, gorged 
beyond digestion, incapable of action.” 


Liberals who desired not to provoke European war, 
but to give the Concert of Europe a “lead,” were 
doubly disappointed that Lord Rosebery should urge 
such a conclusion at such atime. For they were dis- 
appointed to find that he regarded the British Empire 
as impotent, and they were also disappointed to find 
that, holding that view, he did not propose to remove 
the causes of impotence—“ to purge ourselves,” 38 
Mr. Courtney put it, “of the causes of offence tO 
“ others and of weakness in ourselves ”—but rather 
to dwell upon them as a basis of policy. 

“I am ruminating,” said Mr. Pickwick to Jingle 
on the coach, “on the strange mutability of humar 
“affairs.” When Mr. Gladstone, in June, 188° 
referred to Lord Rosebery at Manchester as “ the 
“man of the future,” the promise of a distinguishé 
career seemed to be assured. But it is interesting 
to note that some years afterwards—though befor? 
Mr. Gladstone’ resignation—the author of & serio? 
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of yomarkably witty and far-sighted articles on 


«Our Public Men” wrote in the Daily News :— 


«here is one good reason—perhaps two—why Lord Rose- 
be should not succeed to the leadership of his party. He 
ery the House of Lords, and he will be urgently needed in 
Ae pee conduct of foreign affairs. The spectacle of a Prime 
Coan a smell and perpetual minority of legislators, 
hose right to legislate his followers denied, would not be 
yA mified. The combination of the Foreign Office with the 
esm in is the worst that could be imagined, and means 
gather no Foreign Secretary or no head of the Government.”’ 
When Lord Rosebery succeeded to the Premiership 
he ceased, indeed, to be Foreign Secretary. But, as 
he has himself admitted, his imprisonment in the 
Flouse of Lords subjected him to disabilities whieh, 
grievous as they were when his party was in Office, 
proved intolerable in Opposition. There is no need 
to discuss rumours, which may or may not be 
malicious, charging Lord Rosebory’s colleagues with 
disloyalty to their chief. Nor need we attempt to 


Minister in 


answer the delicate question how far a strong and - 


capable statesman in the House of Commons is, or 
ought to be, debarred frora competing with a nominal 
leader in the House of Lords. But we imagine that 
few will be disposed to dissent from the following pro- 
positions: that a considerable section of the Liberal 
party strongly disapproved of Lord Rosebery’s leader- 
ship from the first; that, having become leader, he 
caused much disappointment and embarrassment 
to loyal Liberals by a series of unfortunate utterances, 
beginning with his speech about the ‘predominant 
partner” and ending with his remarks on the 
Armenian question; and that, nowadays at any rate, 
it must necessarily be a grave cause of discomfiture 
to any Liberal leader, however strong, to be cribbed, 
cabined, and confined in the House of Lords. Hence 
it was, we take it, that the news of Lord Rosebery’s 
retirement, oxcept as regards the moment and the 
ostensible causes of it, hardly seemed surprising; 
and the efforts of a certain section to reinstate him 
m the position which he had abdicated were speedily 
abandoned. The Executive Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation carried on October 14th 
a resolution which amounted to a decision that 
t ngs must take their course, and, at this moment, 
thaț'is without doubt the opinion of tho overwhelming 
majority of the Liberal party. 
to ee ro probably be untrue as well as unkind 
SNR ae ord Rosebery has a brilliant future 
Seats a His speech at Edinburgh certainly 
to be its a the impression that it was intended 
is eaten i last word to active politics. In 
Ta ee et us tum again to the keen 
Rie E E 
Which j ord Rosebery’s wit, nor his information— 
*S not, after all, out of the way. hi ial 
Bracious manners which inte 4 canis ete 
© is great ee Bad people most in him. 
a ystery, and Lord Rosebery, 


perhaps as a result of his friendship with Mr. Disraeli, rather 
affects the mysterious. It is not, however, mere affectation. 
Lord Rosebery’s character is not a simple one, and his career 
may yet puzzle those who think they know him best.” 

It seems to us that there was very much both in 
the manner and in the circumstances of Lord Rose- 
bery’s retirement to suggest not merely that he will 
be heard of, but that he will have to be reckoned 
with, in the future. We seem, that is, to detect 
more than a trace of implied menace between the 
lines, which causes us earnestly to hope that the 
Liberal party will, so to say, consolidate its judg- 
ment without delay on many important matters, not 
the least important being what is sometimes called 
“Imperialism.” Meantime, the question as to who 
should succeed Lord Rosebery has settled itself. 
His own reference to Mr. Asquith, like his earlier 
and curiously similar reference to Sir Edward Grey, 
belongs to a future which is comparatively distant. 
For the present, at any rate, Sir William Harcourt, 
the superlatively able leader of the Liberal party 
in the House of Commons, steps into the place which 
Lord Rosebery has vacated. The inevitableness of 
this succession was obvious at once to those who 
realised the exact situation that was brought about 
by Lord Rosebery’s retirement. What Lord Rose- 
bery did was to withdraw, not from any elective 
office, but from the vague and shadowy claims that 
are bequeathed to an ex-Premier by his expired 
Premiership. It has been well said that leadership 
of a party in Opposition is not an office at all, but a 
function. As, therefore, Sir William Harcourt was 
leader of the Liberal party in the House of Commons, 
and as no successor to Lord Rosebery as leader of 
the handful of Liberal peers could possibly supersede 
Sir William Harcourt in the estimation of the party, — 
the leadership passed automatically to him—with- 
out, we may add, involving any fresh accession of 
substantial dignity or authority. The true test of 
leadership is, however, succession to the Premiership, 
which depends theoretically, indeed, upon the choice 
of the Crown, but really upon a Minister’s ability to 
form a Cabinet and unite his party. The time for 
that test is not yet, and many things may happen 
before it arrives. But for the present, at all events, 
the Liberal party is led by a statesman who, as 
readers of Innra may reflect with satisfaction, hates ve 
“ Jingoism ” and loves economy. Sh 


WALTER PATER’S LAST WORK. 


news first reaches us of a great xi 
repeated as we finish the perusal of hi 
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work, and realise, perhaps more vividly than eee 
the measure of our loss. Especially must this e 
the caso when each book bears strongly the impress 
of the same individual genius, owes its charm to the 
same graces of style, or the same special gift of 
intuition and apprehension. Mr. Pater’s last writings 
are not, as has so often happened with men of less 
power or less fortitude to bear success, inferior 
copies of his earlier work. Each of the volumes 
that came from the press during bis lifetime, at long 
though decreasing intervals, had a character of its 
own and carried author and reader into fresh sur- 
roundings; yet in each the charm was essentially the 
game—every sentence, almost, was one that he only 
could have written precisely as it stood. And now 
we may add this further praise, with hearty thanks 
to Mr. Shadwell, his literary executor, for having 
carried out scrupulously what would certainly have 
been Mr. Pater’s own wishes—that each of the three 
yolumes published since his death (with the exception 
of a single unreyised chapter in this last, inserted to 
supply a necessary link) not only contains what the 
world will not willingly let die, but is as finely 
perfect, as free from signs of undue haste or want of 
revision, as the volumes that preceded. Let us hope 
that it will never be in the power of the strange 
species of hangers-on upon literature who prey upon 
fragments of forgotten manuscript, to detract from 
Mr. Pater’s achieved perfection by the publication 
of what he himself would never have brought to the 
light. That kind of outrage upon literature is so 
serious, as well as so common, that reference to it is 
not wholly superfluous. But the particular degree 
of atrocity that would attach to it in this case can 
only be appreciate by those who understand what 
TEO Mr. Pater’s methods of work. “Ihave known 
“writers of every degree,” said Mr. Gosse in the 
TOSS biographical study that he contributed 
o the Contemporary Review of December, 1894, “ but 
cate pre t whom the act of composition was 
P a ae and an agony as it wasto Pater. In 
earlier years mo labour of lifting the senten 
e OE 
ne n ire ya andoned the effort. 

© writing of the opening chapters of ‘ 
‘Cand the stress that attended it— 
“languor and fatigue, 


ces 
ude 
I recol- 
Marius,’ 
the intolerable 
; i ! the fovers and the cold fits, the 
grey hours of lassitude and insomnia, the toil as at 
a deep petroleum well when the oil refuses to flow.” 
It is worth while to recall Mr. ete 
of Pater’s actual method : 


‘<So conscious was he of the modificatio: iti 
would supervene that he always wrote ere ce riich 
? 8 


each alternate line blank. On this 
lines Pater would slowly. begin to e pee emai 


cartoon of what would in time be a finished cr em the 
finished 

first draft tho phrase would be a bald AERA In the 

alternate line he would at leisure iusert fresh eae 

or 


Gosse’s description 
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parenthetical clauses, other adjectives, more exquisitely relateg 
adverbs, until the space was filled. might then be Supposed 
that the MS. was complete. Far from it! Cancelling sheot 
by sheet, Pater then began to copy out the whole—ag before, 
on alternate lines of copy-book pages; this revise was treateg 
in the same way—corrected, enlarged, interleaved, as it Were, 
with minute shades of feeling and more elaborate apparatus of 
parenthesis.” 
ïn Paters case, at any rate, the definition of 
genius as “an infinite capacity for taking pains” 
was not so far from the truth as it sometimes seems, 
But, of course, there was more in his genius than 
the taking of pains—first, and above all, that ex- 
quisite sensitiveness to external impressions that 
made it ‘‘ almost physical pain ” to him, we are told, 
‘to be shown too much.” This it is that gives their 
unique charm to his descriptions—his faculty for 
seizing and expressing those half-tones or subdued 
lights that the ordinary observer misses because 
they do not obtrude themselves upon him. “The 


`“ influence of cool places, quiet houses, subdued light, 


“ tranquillising voices ’’—(the phrase is Mr. Pater’s 
own, in a context that does not matter now)—we do 
not wholly miss the charm of these things, but the 
spell that they exert upon us becomes more intense 
from the day that we first read Mr. Pater. 

“Were made so that we love, 

When first we see them painted, things we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see... . 

Art was given for that.” 

It is not quite that; we did love these things 
before; but art makes us conscious of our love, and 
so deepens it for us. To each of Mr. Pater’s sym- 
pathetic readers that happens, in some measure, 
which is told of his latest hero, Gaston de Latour: 

“His new imaginative culture had taught him to value 
‘surprises’ in nature itself; the quaint, exciting charm of the 
mistletoe in the wood, of the blossom before the leaf, the cry 
of passing birds at night. Nay! the most familiar details of 
nature, its daily routine of light and darkness, beset him now 
with a kind of troubled and troubling eloquence. The rain, 
the first streak of dawn, the very sullenness of the sky, had & 
power only to be described by saying that they seemed to be 
moral facts.” 

To this wonderful power of insight and interpre- 
tation were added other qualities. The range of his 
subjects was wide: early Greek religion, the native 
Italian religion, Plato and Platonism, Rome i£ 
Imperial times, the art and thought of tbe 
Renaissance, English poetry. The study that quali- 
fied him to write of all these subjects proved his 
“ infinite capacity for taking pains” hardly les 
than his method of composition. And to treat of 
them all as profoundly as he did, he needed 22 
intuition into the life and thought of other periods 
of history as subtle and penetrating as his intw- 
tion into the charm of certain aspects of Nature 
or of art. Once more, to the delicate sensibility ° 
the eye must have been added an almost equally 
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elicate sensibility of ear. Without this he could 
never have attained the exquisite modulation of 
phrase which, even taken by itself, stamps his work 
as a DOW achievement in English prose. Mr. Gosse’s 
claim that his friend’s writings have ‘‘ already become 
« part of the classic literature of England ” is not 
too strongly worded. There are passages in ‘‘Modern 
« Painters ” that soar to greater heights than Pater 
ever reached, and their careless magnificence carries 
the reader captive more easily and more completely 
than Pater’s quiet and careful elaboration. Pater, 
moreover, came after Ruskin, it is only just to re- 
member, and learnt much from bim in his earlier 
stages, however widely he departed from his master’s 
style and doctrine as he came to his own late 
maturity. But when all deductions have been made, 
and when it has been conceded that Pater’s style 
often carries over-elaboration to the verge of 
obscurity, one may still hazard the prediction that 
Pater’s prose will maintain, like Ruskin’s, a secure 
place among the glories of Victorian literature. 
‘Gaston de Latour,” the unfinished romance now 
published in book-form, was probably begun by 
Mr. Pater soon after the completion of “Marius.” 
Five chapters appeared in 1889 in Macmillan, and 
another in the Fortnightly Review ; one new chapter 
only is added, as has been already mentioned, to 
supply a necessary link between chapters five and 
seven. ‘The work, if completed,” says Mr. Shad- 
well, “would have been a parallel study of character 
“to ‘Marius the Epicurean;’ the scene shifted to 
“another age of transition, when the old fabric of 
“ belief was breaking up, and when the problem of 
“man’s destiny and his relations to the unseen was 
“undergoing a new solution. The interest would 
‘ have centred round the spiritual development of a 
x refined and cultivated mind, capable of keen en- 
i Joyment in the pleasures of the senses and of the 
s ee but destined to find its complete satisfac- 
lon in that which transcends both.” A writer in 
the Atheneum states, as a fact of personal knowledge, 
What Mr. Shadwell suggests as a possibility, that the 
author was himself dissatisfied with the framework 
which he had begun and deliberately abandoned it. 
= the interest lies not in the plot, but in the mental 
a, of an elect soul, or in the picture of the 
oy i of forces in an age of transition, the chapters 
Ree ee suffer far less from their abrupt termi- 
en ae ae be the case with an ordinary 
salen of ee ee pictures, complete enough in them- 
a ilam ae Te a z the isolation of his boyhood, in 
in orders in T a âteau ; of his sojourn as a clerk 
of the oie episcopal household of Chartres, and 
of the less RA upon him, attractive and repellent, 
the sitive minds of his associates and of 
«o worldly bishop; of his sudd koning to 
modemity,” ta the iden awakening 
? ; over-mastering power of con- 
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temporary poetry, “ as veritable, as intimately near, 
“ags corporeal, as the new faces of the hour, the: 
“ flowers of the actual season.” Then comes a 
visit to the pagan Ronsard, the poet whose in- 
fluence had wrought such a change in him, at 
the priory of Croix-Val; and then a visit to the 
sceptical Montaigne, with his “keen, constant, 
“ changeful consideration of men and things”; and, 
finally, after a dim vision of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, we listen with Gaston on Whit 
Sunday in Paris to a pantheistic sermon from 
Giordano Bruno, ‘‘that true son of the Renaissance,” 
with his “large, antique, pagan ideas.” Gaston 
had awakened, after his interview with Ronsard, to- 
the consciousness of a conflict, no longer “‘ mere bad- 
neighbourship,” between two ideals that made rival 
claims upon him. The new religion of the Renais- 
sance ‘‘came in part, avowedly, as a kind of conse- 
“« cration of evil, and seemed to give it the beauty of 
“ holiness.” The story fails us before Gaston has 
made peace between the warring forces or found the 
solution of the world-old problem. 

And so we come back to the “sadness of fare- 
“ well.” It is softened, however, by the thought that 
this volume and its fellows, unlike that which they 
most nearly resemble, the intimate talk of a wise 
and gracious friend, remain an abiding possession. 
Ever and anon we can escape from the noise and 
dust of life to these “quiet houses,” absorb awhile 
their restful “subdued light,” listen to their ‘‘ tran- 
“« quillising voices.” 


SIR ©. ELLIOTT ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


By J. Dacosta. 


In an article published in the October number of 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review, Sir Charles Elliott, late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, undertakes to de- 
fond the practice adopted by the Indian Government 
of vesting its collectors of revenue with judicial 
powers which enable them to sit in judgment over 
their own acts and the acts of their subordinates. 
Complaints of the miscarriage of justice and of 
grievous wrongs suffered by the people under a 
system so anomalous have been frequent for years, 
and have recently become louder and louder, owing 
to the persistent continuance of the evil. Referring 
to those complaints, Lord Kimberley, in May, 1893, 
admitted that the system was contrary to right and 
good principle, but pleaded that it was impossible at 
the time to find the financial means of making the 
necessary reform. The plea thus adduced for leav- 
ing the administration of justice in an avowedly 
impaired condition seems scarcely admissible in view 
of the millions of Indian revenue which are annually 
spent in trans-frontier expeditions for acquiring the: 
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territory of our Afghan neighbours, who give us no 
causo to fear for the security of our borders, and 
whose country is much too poor to yield any revenue 
adequate to the maintenance of a British garrison ın 
it. Those expeditions have thus entailed a diversion 
of Indian revenue from its legitimate use—namely, 
the promotion of welfare among our Indian fellow- 
subjects. At the same time, the anomalous system 
of judicial administration, now defended by Sir C. 
Elliott, constitutes a breach of public faith as pledged 
by the British Government in the following passage 
of Regulation TI, of 1793 :— 

“The Revenue officers must be deprived of their judicial 
powers. All financial claims of the public, when disputed 
under the regulations, must be subjected to the cognizance of 
Courts of Judicature superintended by judges, who, from their 
official situations, and the nature of their trusts, shall not only 
be wholly uninterested in the result of their decisions, but 
bound to decide impartially between the public and the pro- 
prietors of land, and between the latter and their tenants. The 
Collectors of revenue must not only be divested of the power of 
deciding upon their own acts, but rendered amenable for them 
to Courts of Judicature, and collect the public dues subject to 
a personal prosecution for every exaction exceeding the amount 
which they are authorised to demand on behalf of the public, 


and for every deviation from the regulations prescribed for the 
collection of it.” 


The highly beneficial results, both political and 
financial, of the régime inaugurated in 1793, are 
matters of history. They have been seriously 
impaired, however, by the subsequent revival of the 
condemned system of appointing revenue-collectors 
to preside in Law Courts—a system which obviously 


facilitates the enforcement of fiscal demands illegally 


assessed, and is repugnant to every sense of fairness 
and justice. 


Sir ©. Elliott contends, however, that 
“the system has great merits and advantages, that 
afin no way trenches on judicial independence, and 
that no valid proof has been adduced of amy evil 
arising from it.” He goes on to say :— 

“I cannot do better than 
“ India” : ‘We often hear of 


; The argument thus de 
is no doubt puerile, 
self-evident. But w 


adduced? It doeg 


you must decide him to be so,’ would be monstrous; but no 
one has asserted that interference of the kind takes place.” 
This concluding statement is calculated to cause 
considerable surprise to those who have informed 
themselves on the subject, seeing that, in some of 
the very cases commented upon in Sir C. Elliott's 
article, interference of the very kind he alludes to— 
namely, interference with the judicial discretion of 
a judge—was most prominently complained of; and 
the deliberate and continuous character of the inter- 
ference practised, for example, in the Maimansingh 
case, together with its submissive acceptance by the 
Subordinate Magistrate, testifies that such inter- 
ference was not exceptional, but habitual—a con- 
clusion which is confirmed by the fact that the 
District Magistrate who committed that ‘‘ monstrous” 
illegality was never punished for his delinquency. 
It becomes necessary to quote some particulars of 
the suit in support of the assertions just made—a 
task which offers, however, no great difficulty, as 
the proceedings in the trial were fully published. 

Raja Surya Kant Acharya, the victim in the 
Maimansingh case, is a wealthy landowner, much 
esteemed for his liberality and his public spirit. In 
August, 1892, Sir C. Elliott, when laying the founda- 
tion stone of the Maimansingh Waterworks, the 
erection of which was due to the Raja’s liberality, 
said: “The many acts of utility and charity of 
Raja Surya Kant Acharya merit the esteem of the 
public, and he is reckoned as the leading benefactor 
of the district.” The Raja is the head of an ancient 
Bréhman family, and is said to be popular in society, 
with Englishmen as well as with his own country- 
men. Nevertheless he incurred the enmity of the 
British authorities in Bengal under tho following 
circumstances. ` 

Certain prominent measures had recently been 
initiated by the Government, which caused great 
dissatisfaction among the people. Those measures 
were :— 


(i.) The abolition of trial by jury for offences 
against the person ; 

Gii.) The appointment of a Government officer to 
assess Municipal rates and taxes; and - 

(iii.) The imposition on the Municipalities of cer- 
tain financial burdens which had always been borne 
by the Imperial Treasury. 
These measures, on being proposed, encountered 
intense and growing opposition from the community, 
and the Government took steps to get its own officers 
elected to preside over the Municipalities for the 
obvious purpose of Overcoming the opposition. The 
District Collector-Magistrate of Maimansingh was 
accordingly nominated for the post of Chairman of 
the Maimansingh Municipal Board. But he was un- 
successful at the election, and ascribed his failure t? t 
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a report to the Government, in which the following 
remarks were inserted :— 

«The Raji appears to be facile princeps in power and in- 
“fluence. Heis a man of energy and determination and con- 
siderable force of character. À A single powerful rich man can 
amash a Municipality with litigation. This deters the Muni- 
cipality from effecting improvements which they would other- 
wise effect.”” ` 

These remarks are reticent as to how legitimate 
Municipal improvements could be prevented, under 
the cixcumstances, by litigation. But they pointedly 
call the attention of the Government to the Magis- 
trate’s opinion, that the Raja is a man who would 
have to be reckoned with when unpopular measures 
were contemplated by the authorities. It was ac- 
cordingly devised to destroy that popularity and 
break that force of character which, had been repre- 
sented as mischievous; and the means adopted for 
executing that device were, to subject the Raja to 
public humiliations calculated to lower him in the 
eyes of his countrymen, and impress him with the 
irresistible power of the Executive, and of the 
inutility of his opposing its will. In pursuance of 
that scheme a fictitious suit’ was instituted, charging 
the R4ja with a public nuisance, alleged to have been 
caused through his interference with the flow of 
rain-water in a ditch which ran along a wall of his 
palace. 

Before the suit was heard, a gang of labourers, 
accompanied by twenty constables armed with rifles, 
invaded the Raja’s palace, broke down the wall just 
mentioned, and cut a drain through the palace 
grounds, an order being sent at the same time to 
the Rájá warning him that, if he rebuilt that 
wall, he would be prosecuted for disobedience 
to the lawful order of a public servant. The in- 
tention of subjecting the Raja to public humilia- 
tion was further manifested at the trial of the 
suit by his being made to stand in the dock by 
the side of a low criminal while the latter was 
being sentenced to imprisonment. 

The trial was unnecessarily protracted for a week. 
At its conclusion the Raja filed a Statement setting 
forth that the prosecution had been instituted and 
carried on without any reasonable cause, and 
peourted to a malicious prosecution; that there 
mage wee any nuisance; that the prosecutor must 
ae een aware of the fact; and that a State- 

nt signed by the prosecutor, and placed on the 


1 pe 

= as suit is characterised as “fictitious? on the authority 

ence produced at the trial, and of Sir C. Elliott’s de- 

ea ina Government Resolution promulgated by him with 

aie to the suit, in which he said: ‘‘Mr. Phillips’s 

ae Hon is aggravated by the fact that he instituted a 
ai prosecution for a nuisance without any complaint 


havi 3 
ving been made to him on the subject, and without consulting 


a medi x 
edical authority or a sanitary expert as to the existence of 
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record of the case, contained assertions absolutely E 
devoid of foundation. | 
Two days later the Assistant-Magistrate, who had 
tried the case, delivered his judgment, convicting 
the Raja and sentencing him to a fine of Rs. 500, or- 
imprisonment for twenty days. The Raja appealed’ 
from this judgment to the Sessions Court of Maiman- 

singh on the following among other grounds :— 
That the Assistant Magistrate had been illegally and 
improperly influenced in his judgment by instructions and 
advice, written as well as verbal, given from time to time by 
the prosecutor. 

That the Assistant Magistrate ought not to have permitted 
the prosecutor to converse with him out of Court or to advise 
or instruct him in any way regarding the case. 

That the Assistant Magistrate, in ordering him to stand in 
the dock, acted in an illegal and unwarrantable manner, and 
that the sole object of doing so was to insult and annoy him. 

That the Assistant Magistrate ought not to have placed on 
the record the statement drawn up by the prosecutor con- 
taining matters of prejudice against him and his Counsel. 

At the hearing of the appeal, the Judge handed to 
tho Rájá’s counsel a letter he had received from the 
prosecutor desiring him to alter the charge on which 
the Assistant-Magistrate had adjudicated, alleging 
that the latter had intended to make the alteration 
while he was trying the case. Thereupon the Raji’s 
counsel said :— 

‘ I must express my surprise that the Assistant Magistrate 
should so far have forgotten himself as to oblige Mr. Phillips 
with a note such as he wanted, more than a fortnight after the 
decision of the case. In his note (attached to Mr. Phillips’s 
letter) Mr. Halifax not only says that he intended to convict — 
the Raja of a public nuisance, but ventures to accuse those who 
have alleged that the Raja was acquitted of that offence, with 
‘wilful perversion of the truth.’ I am one of those who made 
the allegation, and I emphatically repeat that Mr. Halifax 
acquitted the Raja of that offence in spite of anything Mr. 
Halifax may now choose to say to the contrary, to oblige Mr. 
Phillips. We have nothing to do with Mr. Halifax’s intention 
expressed more than a fortnight afterwards. Mr. Halifax is 
young and inexperienced, and the responsibility of this sad 
exhibition attaches to some one else who ought to have 
known better.” 

The hearing of the appeal presented other features 
also, which deserve tho particular attention of the 
public. The Judge after stigmatising as “im- 
proper” the prosecutor’s attempt to influence him in 
his judicial decision, said that the code of criminal 
procedure gave him the power to alter the conviction 
as suggested by the prosecutor; but that he would 

not avail himself of that power, because he th ia 


in his Court. Why he thought so, and fe 
was desirable that the proceedings shoul 
further, the Judge did not say. But t 
explained by the fact that the Governmen 
desire that appeals in cases reflect 
of their officers should be 
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= i ould scarcely apply if Sessions Judges 
A trained lawyers and independent 
judges. But they possess neither qualification. 
They are members of the Civil Service, depending 
for their advancement, in a great measure, on the 
goodwill of their employers. 

The Assistant Magistrate’s judgment was reversed 
by the Sessions Judge of Maimansingh, without the 
grounds of the appeal having been publicly examined, 
and the Rájá was left without any constitutional 
means of obtaining redress for the grievous wrongs 
he had suffered. The action of the Government 
officers concerned might, perhaps not inappropriately, 
be compared to a foul conspiracy, the partial success 
of which would not have been achieved, had the 
unprincipled system of vesting executive officers 
with judicial powers not been revived and continued 
as it has been, and had the purity and high tone of 
British Law Courts been carefully maintained in 
the provincial tribunals in India. 


INDIAN EXPENDITURE. 


HOW IT HAS GROWN DURING THREE DECADES. 


We reproduce below a table giving a “ COMPARTI- 
son or Tures Sraces or [NOREASE IN INDIAN 
EXPENDITURE, during the last thirty years—that is 
from 1864-5 to 1894-5.” 


This statement, we understand, was placed before 
Lord Welby’s Commission at a very early period 
in its enquiries, before any definite plan as to the 
course and scope of its investigations had been 
settled between the Chairman and his colleagues. 


The compiler of the table, Mr. W. Martin Wood 
was of opinion that some such compendious survey, 
at once concise and inclusive, of the Commission’s 
chiet field of enquiry, would prove useful. Experi- 
ence has shown that those who plunge into enquiries 


Comparison oF THREE STAGES or Iyi 


connected with the huge, and, at first sight, com. 
plicated subject of Indian finance, are apt to become 
entangled in details and cross-references, thereby 
sometimes losing sight of the large totals and broad 
facts of the subject. 

These broad facts are often as much ag busy 
public men at home can readily take in, and they 
are sometimes sufficient for their guidance as bearin 
on the essential matters in respect of which they are 
required to exercise their independent and responsi- 
ble judgment. It was, perhaps, partly for lack of 
some broad review and concise summary of the very 
valuable evidence, collected some twenty years ago 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
1871-4, that its interim and fragmentary reports 
weighty though parts of them were, failed to make 
an adequate impression upon responsible statesmen 
of that period. 

It is not claimed, we understand, that each set of 
figures in Mr. Wood’s tables will coincide with 
corresponding accounts that may be eventually 
brought out in the Commission’s report. But they 
are taken from the Statistical Abstracts and other 
official returns, so that whatever minor variations 
may occur, arising out of changes in the form of 
account since the earlier period, the comparison will, 
we believe, be found substantially correct. 

Though the compiler of these tables—whose ex- 


perience of Indian finance is closer, and dates from 
a longer period (save in one notable instance) than 


that of any member of the Commission—has not 
appended any note or argument to his comparison, 
its chief results will be appreciated even by the 
casual reader. Thus it will be seen that the annual 
State expenditure proper of India has increased by 
over sixty per cent. since 1865, and nearly thirty 
per cent. on the increased expenditure of 1875. 

It is the enormous increase in India’s charges 
since 1875 which is the great fact the Royal Com- 
mission has to take account of and record its judg- 
ment upon, for increase in annual outlay is still 


CREASE IN INDIAN EXPENDITURE DURING THE LAST THIRTY YEARS, 
4s that is, from June, 1864-5, to 1894-5. 


HEADS or EXPENDITURE, ETO. 


; 1864-5. 1874-5. 1684-5. 1894-5. Increase. 
(a) Gross ExrexpiTuRe ... Te T Be) Re Re Rx. Rx T z a 
Deduct chief items of outlay not being | “| #840,000 57,690,000 71,266,070 = onise] araso 
ministrative Charges :— ! 
Opium—Cultivation an Collecti 2,325,780 | 
Salt—Production and Collection Ste 2,560,300 | 2,966,640 RL 
Railways Working Expenses... || 1,565°199 Veen "449,398 497,600 
==] 4,353,349 | 2095000] _ | 12,949,806 23,629,400 a 
o Srate Exresprrune (Civil and Military) | DAN = 7137.980 | —_——_ 16,3 274 | —! 25.773400 | 
charged to Reva itary Works| ae 50,552,020 55,000,796 68,390,200] 26,903,640 
Receipts) peung 
(2) Cryn Expenpivgge mnata e ee 15,888,0 5.5 7. 
Telegraph and rat ading Posi, | REED 15,584,600 17,456,404)... 24,334,800 8,446,740 
aces CORO | 25,598,600 ETERA Tna] Eure l Lee 
(e) ponents tee dee Exrespr- | 34,967,420 37,544,372 44,057,400 18,458,800 
| To the decade ending age Ro d ee Sane ide cee 
| the contribution irom the British "Tren | 5,850,000 Dee et 
> ions s rling,approximately efence Works. 
ei 
nee 190,779,075 
J) Punic Desr at the period Re 74,457,681 , 75 Te 
On oe weal 69,757,678 ia ) 04.349.278 [Rx.29,891,55 
4) Couxcru Bits drawn for in the £26,125,100 48,876116] ` 0a132,425 104,349,278 [Rx 2089 500 
) Howe Cuances during the vans 72T ~ £6,729,473 Fale : 271,088 116,109,190 | £89,984 oa 
J) Excess of India’s Exports over IMPORTE £4,997 495 ees ee 13,758,900 15,532,300 8,802, 005 
REARS due from GUARANTEED Rair- Rx,19,960,000 Tea osi ve 17,527,406 15,594,500 10,597, 
ar ENED for interest in excess ALY |e 15,630,000 34,082,000 
of net earnings... .. | 
Te £6, 1,000 9 
on 24,629,000 25,949 5.015 
s > aD 19,613 eS 13,185,015 
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. ~on. The most serious economical consideration 
gone connexion is that the increase is mainly in 
n unproductive portion of India’s outlay, and in that 
m ch goes more than any other to swell the Home 
Paes, thereby making the burden on India’s 
‘dustry and revenues more difficult to bear. It 
a be seen from the tables that whereas the 
v regato Military Expenditure in the decade 
AS 1874-5 was Rx.162,464,818, in the decade 
ending 1894-5, this unproductive outlay had reached 
the enormous figure of Rx. 220,563,743 ; and, by the 
same token, the annual drafts of the Secretary of 
State at the latter period stood at nearly half as 
much again as in 1875. 


Meantime the Debt of India has advanced by leaps 
and bounds. As will be seen from the table it was 
jn 1894 about twice the amount it stood at in 1864-5. 
With regard to the sterling debt so largely increased 
even since 1875, there is this qualification to be 
noted—some ten to fifteen millions of it represent 
cost of the Hast Indian and other railway companies 
when taken over by the State, thereby so far reducing 
its item of “arrears due for Guaranteed Railway 
Companies.” 


SIR W. WEDDERBURN’S PROPOSAL FOR A 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN FINANCE. 


The Manchester Guardian, of September 28th, 
devoted its first leading article to a discussion of 
Sir W. Wedderburn’s article on “The Indian 


Budget Farce,” which appeared in our last issue. 
The Guardian wrote :— 


If the expressions of regret so common after an 
Indian Budget sitting of the House of Commons 
that Parliament gives too little attention to the 
affairs of India are not mere platitudes, they are at 
least singularly fruitless. Our consciences are stirred 
or a moment, and then, unless some untoward event 
Or some pressing question of policy arises, little is 
heard of India again in Parliament until, at the 
ag-end of another session, the annual Financial 
tatement is once more brought under the notice of 
a wearied House. An earnest protest on this subject, 
oed “The Indian Budget Farce,” appears in the 
pe number of Inpra. The writer, Sir William 
y edderburn, has had a long experience in the civil 
ne ministration of India, and is one of the small band 

men in the House of Commons who add to their 
aige a deep interest in its welfare. We may 
ae ES: agree with his view that the annual 
a g tomio is a “ discreditable farce,” but every- 
BNA A alive to British responsibilities and 
eTA en in India is made painfully aware 
Tent J ie 1t not oftener, that the work of Parlia- 
affairs | © comprehension and control of Indian 
a tee, slackly performed. This is not merely 
important cine Wie wh aeons mea ee 
Sequence, a log Š 8s aiter it, as a natural con- 
authority nen or at least a serious weakening, of 
Part of In TA there are signs of a tendency on the 

ministrative departments to act 


with less regard to the oversight of Parliament than: 
they would if it were known that its control was. 
steadily and effectively exercised. To say this is 
not to cast any slight upon the persons who carry on 
the administration of India. It is simply a matter: 
of common experience that when those who are 
charged with high responsibilities give little heed to 
the duties which they involve, the powers attached: 
to them have a way of passing partly or entirely into- 
other hands. The appeal now made touches, there- 
fore, very closely the self-respect of every member 
of Parliament and of every Englishman who has any 
care for the efficiency of British rule in India. 

What is the remedy for a neglect of duty which: 
is freely acknowledged? The quickening of public 
interest in Indian affairs sufficiently to impress our 
representatives in Parliament is hardly to be looked 
for, because, although many men and several con- 
stituencies are closely concerned in various ways 
with the welfare of India, those who have knowledge 
enough to be able to form intelligently founded 
opinions on Indian questions must always be a small: 
minority. Some good may, no doubt, be done in 
this direction, but anything like effectual reform 
must proceed from a change in the method of deal- 
ing with these questions in Parliament itself. Place 
must be found for the consideration of the Financial 
Statement and of important questions of policy by 
the whole House before the minds of members have: 
become jaded, or else these must be submitted to a 
specially appointed body. ‘The latter is the course 
advocated by Sir William Wedderburn. Towards 
the close of last session he put forward a proposal to 
the effect that a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons should be charged with the duty of 
examining and reporting upon the Hast India 
accounts. This method would, he considered, be: 
simply an application to the Indian Financial State- 
ment of a practice already existing with reference to 
the accounts of the United Kingdom. The answer 
of the Secretary of State for India was remarkable. 
He denied that the control of Parliament over Indian 
finance could be made more real than it is, and held 
that the financial supervision exercised in India is. 
“more efficacious than any control which could be 
exercised in this country would be.” That is as 
much, or nearly as much, as to say that the sub- 
mission of the Financial Statement to the House of 
Commons is a mere form. If that be the official 
view of the matter, it is surely one which cannot be: 
acknowledged by Parliament without the virtual 
abdication of one of its most important functions. 
Writing in 1879, Mr. Fawcett said: “No one cam 
reasonably desire that the English Parliament should 
perpetually meddle in the details of Indian adminis- 
tration. It should, however, never be forgotten 
that when the East India Company was abolished 
the English people became directly responsible for 
the government of India.” A little later, alluding 
particularly to its financial administration, he en- 
forced the necessity of ‘‘careful Parliamentary 
enquiry.” He added: ‘“‘ Among the many reasons 
that may be urged in favour of such an enquiry, it 
may be mentioned that the experience of the past 
has shown that it is in the highest degree desirable: 
that Indian affairs should be periodically investi- _ 
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h an 
wated. In the days of the Company suc 
Pee ganon was ensured at regular intervals, 


because the Charter of the Company, from which it 
derived its authority, was vuly granted for twenty 


years, and each renewal of the Charter was invari- 


: receded by a Parliamentary enquiry.” 
ae Ries authorities might be quoted to 
show that for years after India was brought under 
the direct administration of the Crown the control of 
Parliament was deemed a matter of the highest 
importance, especially in regard of its finances. To 
acquiesce, therefore, in the tacit assumption that the 
Legislature is incapable of properly exercising this 
function, and—still more important—to give counte- 
nance to it by neglecting to provide for its effective 
discharge, is to lower the dignity of that ‘‘Imperial’’ 
Parliament, of whose history and traditions we are 
justly proud. Tf we have indeed fallen so far below 
the standard of duty with regard to India, upheld in 
the past, as to give to its affairs only the miserable 
remnant of energy and attention which is left in the 
closing days of the session, the failure is the more 
remarkable in these days of large talk about 
Imperial union and a greater Britain. No body of 
men has been so persistently charged with narrow 
views of British obligations as those who were known 
by the name of the Manchester School. But it is 
impossible to read the speeches and writings of 
Bright and Cobden upon Indian affairs without 
observing the abundant thought which they had 
given to the subject and the largeness of their con- 
‘ception of our duties and responsibilities in the 
government of India. The questions with which 
they had to deal have in part been disposed of, but 
new ones, some of them not less important, are 
continually arising which Parliament cannot safely 
neglect or deal with slothfully. As some slight 
corrective to the general neglect of Indian affairs 
and interests by the House of Commons, as a whole 
a certain number of its members have formed an 
Indian Parliamentary Committee.” This unofficial 
body, Sir William Wedderburn tells us, has after 
careful deliberation upon the Financial Statements 
submitted to the Secretary of State from time to 
time, and circulated throughout the House, ex lana- 
tory notes upon these Statements ae ni sub- 
stantial questions of account directly affecting the 
conclusions to be drawn from them. Work of thi 
kind is of great value within certain limits. But it is 
not the pok of the House of Commo o A 
necessarily it is carried on with i i 
tion and with much Ra a ene 


le a 


as that of Sir 
It is clear 


sort of official con- 
of India to take a 


terest in the con 
, ay bo th cerns of that country. 
ae icials, it cannot be good that matters 


Mr. Fawcett nor Mr. Bright was ever in India, vat 
the speeches and writings of these men bear witness 
to the abundant knowledge which they had acquireq 
of its condition and needs, and to the high value of 
their counsel. What they have done others may do 

and it would be difficult to imagine a worthier aw 
for a private member than in this great matter to 
follow in their steps. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF INDIA. 


The following is a list of persons who are declared by the 
Civil Service Commissioners to have shown a competent know- 
ledge of the subjects of the final examination of candidates 
selected in 1895 :— 


Presidency ov Divi- | Marks obtained 
Name. | sion of Presidency | in the Final 
| to which assigned. | Examination, 
Keith, William J. Rurma 1,766 
Marris, William S. oa N.W.P, ete. 1,698 
Heycock, Wiliam B. . S pA Bengal | 1,676 
ohnston, Frederick W. | N.W.P., ete. 1,648 
Butler, Montagu S. D. | N.W.P., ete. 636 
‘Asghar-Ali, Sheikh... N. W.P., ete. | 13698 
Campbell, William E. M. N. W.P., ete. 1,517 
Humphries, Edgar de M. N. W.P., ete. LIL 
Moberly, Arthur N. ... Bengal L504 
Stowell, Vere A- N.W.P., ete. | 13492 
ring, Julius M. a 4 Madras | 488 
Donald, James... a ae Bengal 1469 
Jeffries, Francis J. ... kit Bengal 1.468 
Hammond, Egbert L. L. Sengal 1,437 
Gracey, Stephen W. ... N.W.P., ete. 1423 
Rossiter Reginald A.... Bengal 1,413 
Pringle, John C. Bombay { 1,398 
Emslie, Harold H. . : Bengal j 1391 
Campbell, Archibald Y. G.... | Madras 1.376 
Thornton, Hugh A. ... Hi Burma | 1374 
Balfour, Charles F. |. | -NAW.P., ete. 1,363 
Wilberforce, Samuel... ‘| NAW Pete: | 1/362 
Marr, William A. : Bengal =| 1331 
Palmer, Charles E. ... Bombay f 1,307 
Braidwood, Harold L. Madras 1,300 
Stokes, Hopetoun G. ... Madras | 987 
Holland, Robert E Madras | 126 
Duyal Herbert pA g | UES 
Yewdall, Frank meee ets | pa 
Coutts, William S, aaa l 1956 
Pratt, Henry S. a Hares f 1246 
Wilkinson, Charles R. DERE | Hop 
Fergusson, John C. CWP. | ere 
ergusson, Jo. e N. W.P., ete | 1,219 
Clayton, Alfred H. ... Bengal 1206 
Rose, Edward E. P. .._ N We, t | aR 
Kilby, Reginald G. ... pa EB aac S 183 
Johnston, James L. ... a a N. We, te | 1132 
Wallace, Edward H. ... te ~ Madra acd N 29 
Barniville, John J. ees E T P318 
Raw, Wiliam ee aD d Bengal LR 
Boyd, Frederick K. ___ NEE Eio ay 
Stiife, Norman C. 1., oy H 
Mumford, Charles A, — AW Ea ca Doe 
Burton, Francis H. ... NW i se 11070 
Phelps, Edwin A. |, A tae I a 
Stow, Alexander M- N. W.P., ete. 1,0 
Panton, Edward B. H. N-W. P., ete. he 
Loxton, Charles W. Bene tae 
Rendell, geen i N.W.E., ete. 1,028 
Vernedé, Arthur H. |” oma Deb 
Monteath, George |” Bengal ori 
Waller, David G. pombay Hoa 
Bird, Benwell H. Madras Oe 
Vernon, Charles V. |. BAW aia 396 
Hall, Sidney 0. < yey 9:2 
Skinner, Stephen S RAVER ete Pat 
Adie, Walters, |. Bengal He 
Chotzner, Alfred J. ||. Bencal He 
Smith, James ©. |) Pongal 93 
A a ane N. W.P., etc. 950 
Tupper, John H. E. ` Penra a7 
gersiCeciAMDs aa sy Bombay, 50 
pone Pam o2 col] REND Cie, 809 
eitwich, Charles G. 7 £ 
Eee i a NWP. eta. 739 
y 5 N.W.P., et 696 
wet ‘ke, Charles A. NWE. Stei 643 
gway, Percy = ae N.W.P., ete. 625 


The seniority in the Civil Service of India of the selected 


Pandaren will be determined according to the order in whi 


2e presence in Parliament of 
eatsely 2 thoir bands and in th 


stand on the listresulting from the combi f Oe a 
rye L ined marks Ot t 
i com pee (o final E SAn. % 
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THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 


<PERIMENTS IN THE GROWTH OF EGYPTIAN 
pXPERIM COTTON. 


` Mr. Jamsetjee N. Tata, a public-spirited citizen 
of Bombay whose name is well known throughout 
India, has just issued an interesting and important 
memorandum suggesting experiments on a large 
ecale in the growth of Egyptian cotton in India. 
«The present state of our cotton industry is,” he 
writes, ‘(a subject of great anxiety, not only to the 
capitalists who have invested very large sums in the 
erection and purchase of buildings and machinery, 
but to all who have the well-being of India at heart. 
Our greatest reliance at present is on a foreign 
country—China. But there is an awakening of the 
nations of the farthest East. The new infant prodigy 
Japan is advancing in all the arts and sciences with 
leaps and bounds, and the old giant China seems to 
be just awakening from her sleep of ages. Then 
Germany, Austria, and Belgium have seriously come 
forward to compete with England in the effort to 
stuff us with their manufactures.” 


THREATENED DESTRUCTION oF Inpran INDUSTRY. 


Under these circumstances, ‘‘it has become an 
obvious necessity for us all to consider how our 
young and only industry is to be saved from threat- 
ened destruction.” 

By “us all’? I mean, first and foremost our capitalists, 

who have invested their money in the industry; secondly, our 
rulers who know very well what a great stay and help it has 
been to the agricultural classes, who in many districts have 
been able only by the earnings obtained from our cotton mills 
to stick to their fields, and pay the Government cess readily ; 
and lastly our educated and leisured class, which has lately 
awakened to the necessity of trying to do something for our 
poor and starving submerged class, which our best writers on 
political economy put at something like one-third of our whole 
population." 
Mr. Tata earnestly invites the co-operation of all 
classes in a scheme which, he thinks, “may even 
become a source of great amusement as a rational 
pastime. I believe every professional man in India, 
whether in active business or retired, has some 
Interest in land, and nothing can be easier than for 
anybody to try my proposed experiment on half an 
acre or so under his immediate supervision. No 
Scientific methods are at all necessary. Any ordi- 
nary Indian khedoot can easily comprehend the 
Principal essentials of the trial.” 


CONE or roe GREaTEsr PROBLEMS OF THE 

i QENERATION.” 
monot Government, with the organisation and 
t at E their commend, have often tried and failed, 
people ae fault of theirs. _ Now, let us see if the 
has o emselves, with their own means and with 
their On experience of ages, may not succeed on 

sce account. It is well known on what rock 
undoubtedly ba experiments have split. There has 
and ex aa een a greater reliance on foreign skill 
any eee without sufficient effort to obtain 

fey age from local and native experience.” 


; look at th isti 
tion is at once © statistics of our foreign imports, our atten- 
and printed ae ea by the enormous amount of ‘grey, dyed, 


eceive at our four principal ports. ‘The 


sum of these imports totals up to an average of no less than. 
thirty crores of rupees per annum. All these are principally 
made from 30s to 40s warps, and 40s to 50s wefts. Now. 
manufacturers know that it is hardly possible to make out of 
our Indian cotton warps above 30s to give the necessary pro- 
duction on our looms. Some passable wefts of the coarser 
grades may be made out of our home grown cotton; but for 
higher classes of goods, the use of exotic cotton is more or less 
necessary. Some mills, with the view of experimenting in the 
manufacture of these higher classes of goods, have been for the 
last two or three years using American and Egyptian cotton 
with some success. But the relatively high prices of these 
staples this year have nearly put a stop to these experiments. 
Now, if India were enabled to grow for herself the long-stapled 
varieties, she would derive immense benefit in three different 
directions :— 

(1) Her agriculturists would have an additional and probably 
more paying crop to handle. 

(2) The country would gain by having so much less foreign 
produce to import and pay for. 

(3) The State would gain immensely in her exchange 
operations if India were not under the necessity of importing 
goods to clothe her people to very nearly the extent of 30 
crores of rupees per annum. 

Of course, all this is not to be attained ina year or even half 
a dozen years ; butif the cultivation of Egyptian cotton proves 
at all feasible, it may be the means of solving one of the 
greatest problems of the generation. 


A Farr CHANCE oF Success. 


The average out-turn of clean cotton all over India 
is, Mr. Tata says, below 30]bs. an acre, and even in 
the most favoured Broach districts it is considerably 
under 100lbs. an acre, while the average out-turn 
per acre in Egypt is over 600lbs. As to value, 
while the Indian will not fetch more than an average: 
price of 33d., Egyptian cotton is worth over 53d. 
per lb. 

The climate and soil of Egypt are undoubtedly unique; but. 
in this vast continent of ours we have such varieties of climates 
and soils that it would not be hard to be able to find all that 
we want in some parts of the Empire. As regards latitude, 
the cotton-growing zone of Egypt can easily be matched in our 
country. In Sindh and the Gangetic plains, and on the banks 
of many other minor rivers, besides similarity of situation and 
climate, we may find the rich silt which gives fertility to the 
Nile valley. The methods of cultivation are not at all high or 
scientific, and above the level of comprehension of our more 
intelligent cultivators. Between October and May, when 
according to my belief, Egyptian cotton may most suitably be ae 
grown in this country, our climatic conditions are as closely as A 
possible like those of Egypt between March and October, A 
between which months their crop is sown and gathered. 

Previous experitaents were not tried under suit- 
able conditions. Such experiments were made to 
grow Egyptian cotton as a Kharif crop, while circum- 
stances clearly show that the proper conditions cannot 
be obtained in India unless the crop be sown in the 
dry season as a Rabi crop. ‘‘From this, I do not 
hastily jump to the conclusion that Egyptian cotton, —_ 
treated as a Rabi crop in India, is sure to succeed io 
What I contend for is the inherent probability, 
the circumstances, of a fair chance of success. — 
as the cost does not promise to be ruinous, I 
it to be my duty, and the duty of every we 
native of this country, to lend a helpin 
wards making a final trial of this mo 
experiment.” 5 
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4ry experiments on about half a dozen oagac 
plots in some well-known localities where the bes 
varieties of cotton are produced. ds 

ifficulty is the question of irrigation. But as no 
Perec ction is 7 ailabe in most of the loeelitiee pitched 
upon for the trials, we shall have to depend on the vi ee Bor 
with the assistance of our bullocks and the leathern buc et rae 
„course, there are plenty of irrigable lands in various par S 0: 
India, but there are ditfculties of distance and soils in the KaT, 
and I have thought it best to confine myself to such p acos 
where kind friends have undertaken to try these experiments, 
or look after them closely. 


Mr. Tata appeals to all sympathisers for information 
as to any experiments already tried with Egyptian 
cotton. Especially he invites officials and residents 
in Sindh to experiment in their Province. 
This Province in situation, climate, soil, and more especially 
in the orderly inundations of its chief river, bears such a close 
resemblance to Egypt, that to me it promises the greatest 
hopes of success in our experiments. 
The eight months from October to May give us, as 
nearly as possible, the conditions necessary for grow- 
ing cotton in Egypt, as well as the months during 
which most of our Rabi crops are grown. Local 
conditions of soil and rain-fall must guide every 
experimenter as to the exact time of sowing — 
whhether it should begin immediately on the stop- 
page of the rains at the end of September, or be 
put off till the middle of November. Also, the 
exact distance of the plants from each other must, 
to a great extent, depend upon the quality of soil, 
and the amount of manure. Every experimenter 
must depend on his own or some expert Koonbi’s 
observation as to the time when the plants may 
require water. 

As is well-known, the cotton plant strikes its roots very 
deep into the soil in search of water, very often to a depth of 
nearly twice its height above ground ; and I would suggest to 
some experimenters who may have a deep rich black cotton 
soil available, to plant the seeds immediately after the rains, 
and let them grow and mature pods without any further 
watering. Of course, weeding and the necessary tillage must 
be proceeded with as usual. The manure may be worked in 
before the furrows are made, or if required in small quantity 
ate printed by hand over the line in which seeds are to be 

How BAMIAN ts Grown. 


3 pe. kaa proceeds to describo the methods pursued 
in “gypt in growing the lonp-st à 
called. here. & ong-stapled brown variety 


For cotton culture the field must be 
Tule, the plough must run over th 
oi ten days being allowed cach time, in order that t 
ee may penetrate the soil. After that the harrow is passed 
cee or the purpose of penne the soil and breaking up the 

L re then made also b: 3 of 
plough, at a distance of one yard from each other, the eats 
inches, whilst 

and another 


plants have obtained a height Che ta oie opened when the 


The first water ig given immedi 
1 st wa n immediately aft - 
ing, which is done while the rated Hs Ta ay 


ater is given after the seed has 


germinated, that is, after ten or fifteen days 


Twenty days after, the ground is tilled anq Ne 
weeds are removed. 


At this juncture manure is Put 


; en manure 
after the first or second ploughing. The fifth water is ae 


20 to 25 days after, and the month of June is thus reached 
when the ground is watered every ten days, till the end of 
September. At that period the first gathering is effected 
and one more water is suffivient in the interval between the 
first gathering and the second. The above cannot be con- 
sidered as fixed rules for watering. A great deal depends on 
the condition of the plant which will show whether Watering 
is to be made earlier or later. The weather cither dry oe 
damp, the temperature more or less warm, as well as the 
nature of the soil, are so many indications likely to cause a 
modification of the system of irrigation. 


CATERPILLARS AND Foas. 


Cotton plants are subject to damage from (1 
caterpillars and (2) fogs. The first can be destroyed, 
but not the second. 


The cotton culture has been extended to Upper Egypt only 
of late years, and after material improvements have been 
introduced in the system of irrigation. A temperature of over 
30“ Cor 80“ F in the sun, is suficient for cotton sowing. 
For the gining of cotton in Egypt Platt’s Machines are used. 
Every gin yields 100 Ibs. English nett of cotton per hour. 
The nett 100 lbs. of cotton represents one-third of the weight 
of raw kuppus, i.e., 300 English of seed cotton passing through 
the gin every hour, turns out 100lbs. nett. of cotton, and 200lbs. 
of seed. Every factory possesses a gin called the ‘“ Affrite.” 
This is of American origin, and is provided with a saw which 
serves to gin the scarto cotton, inferior, which falls with the 
seeds from Platt’s gins. 


India will have to begin in October instead of in 
March as in Egypt, and every operation must be 
performed at the same distance of time, but of course 
with such variation in time owing to difference in 
temperature, soil, etc., as may be taught by experi- 
ence. 


As far as ridging, tilling, etc., our rayats, especially of the 
Broach districts, know how to use their own implements to 
advantage. The sowing must of course be done by hand, after 
marking off the right distances. One object in tilling must be 
distinctly kept in mind. Remembering that the seeds are to 
be sown immediately below the ridge, the plants that grow 
higher than these ridges have to be gradually shored up by 
the soil forming the ridge, so that as they grow higher they 
should appear quite above the new ridge formed over their 
roots. The object of this is to encourage the growth of rootlets, 
which may imbibe moisture and nourishment so much more 


easily. 

One thing the cultivator must not forget—that the 
crop in Egypt takes 7 to 8 months to mature, aD 
most likely it may take the same time or a little less 
in India, according to situation. 


This would take him quite to the end of May, or, very near 
the beginning of our rainy season. But the Egyptian cotton 8 
very easily gathered, two pickings being finished invariably in 
the course of a fortnight. In Egypt, where the land is so rich 
most often a second Crop is grown on it, either clover Or 
Jowaree. But with- us, owing to the change of season, 
J owaree or Muckai may be tried instead. Buta good deal o 
manuring may become necessary for our soil, to enable us + 


raise this second crop. 
WANTED: CO-OPERATION. 


“With these observations, and a reiteration of the 
request that gentlemen taking an interest in the 
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matter will be good enough to communicate to the 

iter any information going, for or against, the 
jules clusions he has attempted to draw, and also, 
vithout hesitation, to apply to him for any explana- 
tion or additional information that may be required, 
the writer begs to recommend his observations to 
all who take an interest in the material advancement 
of our country, and the well-being of its labouring 


poor.” 


Mr. Oscar Browning writes to the Westminster 
Gazette from King’s College, Cambridge, as follows: 

«In your note about Mr. Chatterjee’s remarkable perform- 
ance you omit one important aspect of the question: you urge 
that he should have been examined in India, but you do not 
remark that if he had been trained in India he might not have 
obtained his present distihction at all. Mr. Chatterjee was not 
educated at a private tutor’s, but is a product of the 
University of Cambridge. His marks are now before me, and 
I observe that he was first in Poltical Science, first in Modern 
History, first in English History, and nearly first in English 
Composition, good in Political Economy and Economic History, 
all subjects forming part of the Historical Tripos in which he 
took his degree. He was also first in Sanskrit and good in 
English Literature, subjects which may be regarded as taking 
the place of Greek and Latin, which he did not offer. The 
remaining subject he offered was mathematics, in which he 
only did moderately well. 

As Mr. Chatterjee’s college tutor I may perhaps be allowed 
+o say that in ability and in character he is, in my opinion, as 
well fitted to hold the highest posts in Indian administration 
as any Englishman who has entered that service by open 
competition. His claim to stand by the side of Prince 
Ranjitsinhji is that they have both met Englishmen on their own 
ground and beaten them. Neither one nor the other could have 
done what they have done if they had remained in their own 
country. Friends of India would be better employed in 
endeavouring to mitigate the absurd restrictions of caste than 
in advocating changes which would defeat the very object they 
have in view.” 

There are only two misapprehensions behind Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s interesting letter, but they are 
Serious ones. In the first place, so probable is it 
that, if examinations to the Indian Civil Service 
were held simultaneously in Calcutta and London, 
many more Indians would “meet Englishmen on 
their own ground and beat them,” thatthe opponents 
of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s proposal base their oppo- 
Sition to it chiefly upon this probability. In the 
Road place, “friends of India” (vide Hansard and 

e Blue-book passim) do not object to the require- 
Bea that successful candidates should come over to 

a and and enter one of the older universities. 

vee they. object to is a system which imposes upon 
hibits parents a very heavy—and, so often, pro- 
is ive—fine in order that their sons may have a 
ance of success at the first examination. 


LECTURES OF ADAM SMITH. 


Ee: on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms. Do- 
ve in the University of Glasgow by Anax 
ei reported by a Student in 1768, and edited 
(Oxf m] ntroduction and Notes by Epwin Cannan. 

Mord: Clarendon Press; 1896.) 


On the face of i : 

; it, there might 1 
yr DEA night seem to be a grave 
ie of objection to this resuscitated series of 

ctures, in the mere fact that 
rofessor’s own ha 
Student. Tt is, 


ah the MS. is not in the 
ndwriting, but is the work of a 
one would think, enough to make a 


Professor turn in his graye to have his teaching 
handed down to posterity in a student’s notes, unless 
the student was unusually capable. In point of fact, 
however, much valuable matter has come down to 
us in this very fashion. In the present case, fortu- 
nately, “ we know,” says Mr. Cannan, “that the 
disciple was both faithful and intelligent. We have 
most unusual means for judging of the accuracy of 
his work, and we find that it stands the severest 
tests in a manner which might be envied by a modern 
reporter with the advantage of shorthand.” We 
may therefore be reassured as to the fidelity and 
discrimination of the student. 

A second point of difficulty presents itself as a 
point of casuistry. Is it an act of impiety towards 
the memory of a great man to publish, by an evasion 
of his last wishes, literary matter that he un- 
doubtedly wished to be destroyed ? Mr. Cannan has 
persuaded himself that Adam Smith ‘would not 
have judged harshly of disregard of wishes more 
than a century old,” and he relies on a text in one 
of the present lectures: ‘‘piety to the dead can only 
take place when their memory is fresh in the minds 
of men—a power to dispose of estates for ever 
is manifestly absurd.” Further, he thinks it prob- 
able that if Adam Smith “had been acquainted with 
the criticisms which were to be passed upon his work, 
he would have withdrawn all objection to the pub- 
lication of his Lectures.” The real justification lies 
in the important light it throws upon the composition 
of “The Wealth of Nations.” 

In the first place, Mr. Cannan disposer conclu- 
sively of the belief, dating from the hasty and 
ignorant assertions of Du Pont de Nemours, that 
“The Wealth of Nations” was deeply indebted to 
Turgot’s Réflexions, published some six years earlier 
in the obscurity of the periodical Aphémérides du 
Citoyen. The French work is not known to have 
been in Adam Smith’s own library, and it was not 
in the Advocate’s library at Edinburgh in 1776; and 
there is, in fact, no probability that Adam Smith had 
ever seen it before the publication of his famous 
book. The coincidences in doctrine are capable of 
the simplest explanation, apart from any charge of 
plagiarism. ‘ But,” says Mr. Cannan, “as it now 
appears that the resemblance between the Réflexions 
and the ‘Lectures’ is just as close as that between 
the Réflexions and ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ and as 
the Réflexions were not even written till after Adam 
Smith had ceased lecturing and had seen and con- 
versed with Turgot, it may be supposed that the 
enthusiasts of plagiarism will now seek to show that 
instead of Smith stealing from Turgot the truth was 
that Turgot stole from Smith.” For us, it is enough 
that Smith’s independence is now placed beyond all 
rational question; we have no taste for vicious 
reprisals. sai 

The maauscript of these Lectures is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. ©. ©. Maconochie, an Edinburgh advo- 
cate, of a family of advocates. It is traced back to 
Mr. Maconochie’s grand-uncle, whose name with the 
date 1811 is inscribed on it; and it cannot be traced 
farther. Mr. Maconochie regards it as impossible, 
in view of the dates and other facts, that either his 
grand-uncle, “or his father, the first Lord Meadow- 
bank, or his brother, the second judge of that name, 
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x 2) 
the notes which were subsequently copied out. 

ee inclined to think that the book must ae 

been bought “at a sale or elsewhere.” a 

appears to be a fair copy, and not the origina ne pe 

. taken at the lectures; and a fair copy, too, not mae 

by the person who took the original notes. z The 

copyist seems to have been a person of mature years, 

who often did not understand what he was writing. 

| “ He habitually makes nonsense of the argument by 

dividing sentences and paragraphs at the wrong 

| place.” Mr. Cannan works out all the points very 
| fully and interestiagly. a y 

In particular, Mr. Cannan indicates the various 

elements of the present Lectures that were worked 

up into “The Wealth of Nations.” He shows how 

we may “follow the gradual construction of the work 

almost from its very foundation, and distinguish posi- 

tively between what the original genius of its author 

created out of British materials, on the one hand, 

and French materials on the other.” He goes into 

this matter in great detail. This is the real importance 

of the new publication. The most substantial part 

of it consists of the treatment of “Justice.” ‘The 

end of justice 18 to secure from injury. A man may 

be injured in several respects: first, as a man; 

secondly, as a member of a family; thirdly, as a 

member of a State.” Accordingly, Adam Smith 

works out his subject on these lines. Of course, a 

mind like his must leave its mark, even at the dis- 

tance of a hundred years, upon his work, and even 

when vicariously presented. But, in all essential 

ap Zespects, the matter is now belated. Mr. Cannan 

‘has corrected numerous blunders in his careful notes, 

but more remain behind. The points of Roman Law 

are often loosely grasped, and oftener still are loosely 

presented. It would seem as if Smith had depended 

mainly on Heineccius, and practised little the wise 

principle, petere fontes. Still, the blame must not rest 

‘on Heineccius, for itis obvious that Heineccius is fre- 

a quently misunderstood, or inadequately apprehended. 

pe One cannot but doubt whether Adam Smith was ripe 

for a satisfactory handling of jurisprudence, up to 

$ the lights of his day and generation. After all it is 

well to haye the Lectures in the excellent typography 

of the Clarendon Press, and with the luminous intro- 

duction and notes of Mr. Cannan. Particularly 

welcome is the light they cast upon the genesis and 

construction of “The Wealth of Nations.” 


a (Mrs. Everard Cotes). Ilustrated by A. D 
5 ee (London: Macmillan and oh Ltd.) i 
| ., 18 Honor and a Lady,” by Sara J. D 

3 which, now published in a ee ie AA 


appeared as a serial story in one of the Magazi 

(the Pall Mall, we believe), is an amusing, artistic 
and in some respec “of official 
Auglo-Indian life. 


ngri Collection, Haridwar. 


able aunt came out to India to visit him, and of ali 
that befell her, will be remembered by many readers 
for its accurate delineations of Anglo-Indian life ani 
of some types of Indians, selected mostly from that 
small body of servants, clerks, and toadies with 
whom alone most Europeans, are brought in contact 
The present story is not perhaps quite as humorous 
as the previous one, but it is more earnest and more 
artistic, and is no less accurate in the portraits Which 
it exhibits. True these portraits are not always of 
the most agreeable or deserving members of the 
community, and anyone would err who conceived 
that Anglo-Indian society was mainly composed ‘of 
such persons. But none the less, all who have lived 
long in India have known there individuals who. 
might have sat as the originals of each of these 
portraits. 

We have spoken of this book as a story, but it js 
more properly a series of sketches. The story is of 
the thinnest and most elusive nature. The whole plot 
—if it can be called a plot at all—is that the Chief 
Secretary of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
(whose wife the said Chief Secretary is making love 
to), while pretending to support his chief in an 
important and unpopular measure, writes a vehement. 
article against it and him in one of the papers, 
which contributes most materially to the decision 
arrived at by the Home authorities to require the 
Lieutenant-Governor to resign. The latter’s unex- 
pected death averts the necessity of a formal resigna- 
tion, and after some little delay the Chief Secretary 
is appointed in his place. His programme is to go- 
home after a decent interval and marry the widow, 
and he goes accordingly. But in the meantime she 
has become aware of his treachery to her late 
husband, and he returns to his Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship alone. 

John Church, the betrayed Lieutenant-Governor, 
is a “‘loose-hung creature’’—nervous, very obsti- 
nate, very well-meaning, and, let us add, rather a 
stupid, tactless being. Undoubtedly we have met 
more than one Bengal civilian whose character- 
istics are faithfully reproduced in John Church, but 
having known personally all the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors who have up to this day ruled Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and the Punjab, we cau 
unhesitatingly assert that there has never been a 
John Church amongst them, and we do not believe 
it possible that any John Church, as he is drawn 12 
this story, could ever become a Lieutenant-Governor: 
Many worse men, Many even more pig-headed men, 
have held the office, but none combining his special 
Incapacities for rule could ever have risen to the 
position. The great so-called reform,* in an attempt 
to carry out which his career is supposed to have 
been wrecked—monstrous as it was in itself, and 
absurd as are the arguments by which he is suppose 
(page 176) to support it—need never have done him- 
any harm had he gone about it with some little tact 
and circumspection, such as is forced by hard experi 
ence on even those naturally most hasty, in the long 
career that can alone be crowned with this hig 
pa ei a E a 
> H. H. decided to withdraw all Government support fron. 
higher education, and devote the funds thus rendered available 
to the lower forms of technical education. 
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The measure was a great and startling 
4. which involved the absolute reversal of the 
M ? 

licy that had been endorsed and approved for 
po: ears by the Home Government and Parliament, 
¥ fit q Ji previous Viceroys and Lieutenant-Governors, 
am though Mr. Church does appear to have 
marge it over privately with the Viceroy, he sud- 
aenly springs it as an, accomplished fact, alike upon 
hie members of the Viceroy’s council, the Secretary 
of State and his council, the British public, and the 
native community. No man capable of such a pro- 
| ceeding could ever have become a Lieutenant- 
Governor, unless he had possessed, as a counterpoise 
to such extreme rashness, great qualities and 
| capacities of which we find no trace in poor John 

Church. _ A ; a 
Then again, in the case of the traitor Chief Secre- 
tary Ancram, we have known a man or two in the 
sorvice capable of such rascality, and very like the 
portrait drawn, but not one in the position of a Chief 
Secretary (especially wita Ancram’s great abilities) 
| who would under any conceivable circumstances 
| havo risked what the traitor here is supposed to have 
done. Fancy a Chief Secretary of Bengal writing 
an article (attacking his chief virulently) for a native 
nawspaper, an article of such a character that if at 
any time thereafter it could be fathered on him, it 
must close his career—and a Chief Secretary, more- 
over, exceptionally worldly-wise and without the 
slightest belief in or sympathy with Indians or their 
aspirations. Hə might have written to the Pioneer, 
but never to the Bengal Free Press. The two prin- 
cipal male characters may be accepted as correct 
portraits of some men in the Civil Service, but these 
men never could have occupied the positions and 
acted in the manner that the authoress makes them 
occupy and act. The two “leading ladies” of the 
| little drama, on the other hand, are quite natural 
and charming, and Miss Rhoda Daye and Mrs. 
Church, though their parts are subordinate to those 
of the two men, contribute far more than do these 
latter to invest with interest this little string of 
pearls (albeit some of them are a good deal off 
| colour) of personalities and scenery. Of these latter 
He have as yet said nothing, but the whole work is 
ull of delicious word-photographs of Indian scenes, 
a to us, at least, do not constitute the least charm 

is pleasant and amusing series of sketches. 

| eee Rhoda at Darjooling just before and just 
l er she meets and has it out with the man she 


| iene and, half-unconsciously, has loved 


UG . 
anes a later Rhoda stood fastening her glove at her 


and looking out upon a world of suddenly novel 


c 
Tata oe Tho door opened, as it were, upon eternity, with a 
garden between, but eternity was blue and sun-filled 


and eneouragine Th 
agai &. [The roses and sweet-williams stood sheer 
ita t a8 sky, with fifty yellow butterflies dancing above 
than ten re the verge of the gardon—there was not more 
big green en of it in any direction—she saw treo tops and the 
of fleecy ol oulders of the lower hills, and very far down a mat 
Sunlig tes ouds that hid the flanks of some of these. The 
Warm an SS ting, enticing. It made the rubble path 

til the atill hor fect and drew up the scent of the garden 
desultory ste iit, Palpitated with it. Rhoda took little 
and do ps to the edge of the ledge the house was built on, 
‘ver her head, aml pe a7 to the road. ‘Tho white oaks met 


wn the steep foot 


k up among the tree-ferns she heard a 


cuckoo. Its note softened and accented her unreasoned glad- 
nes3—seemed to give it a form and matre. She looked up into 
the fragrant leafy shadows and listened till it came again, 
vaguely aware that it was enough to live for. If she had 
another thought it was that Pailip Doyle had come too late to 
see the glory of the rhododendrons, there were only, here and 
there, a red rag of them left.” 


They meet, are caught in a storm, and take shelter 
in a cave :— 


“ And so the storm swept itself away, and the purple-necked 
doves cooed and called again where the sunlight glistened 
through the dripping laurels, and these two were hardly aware. 
Then suddenly a Bhutia girl with a rose behind her ear came 
and stood in the door of the cave and regarded them. She 
was muscular and red-cheeked and stolid; she wore many 
strings of beads as well as the rose behind her ear, and as she 
looked she comprehended, with a slow and foolish smile. 

“< Tt is her tryst!’ Rhoda cried, jumping up. ‘Let us leave 
it to her.’ 

“Then they went home through a world of their own, 
which the piping birds and the wild roses and the sun-decked 
mosses reflected fitly. The clouds had gone to Thibet; all 
round about, in full sunlight, the great encompassing, gleaming 
snows rose up and spoke of eternity, and made a horizon not 
too solemn and supreme for the vision of their happiness.”’ 


But the scene of the sketch is for the most part laid 
in Calcutta, and the vignettes of natural surroundings 
there are perhaps better than have yet been given 
to the world by any previous author. This will 
seem to many exaggerated praise, but we will 
reproduce a few passages to: explain and justify our 
views :— 


“Later Ancram stepped out of one of the open French 
windows and found her alone on the broad verandah, where 
orchids hung from the roof and big plants in pots made a. 
spiky gloom in the corners. A tank in the garden glistened ~~ 
motionless below; the heavy fronds of a clump of sago palms 
waved up and down uncertainly in the moonlight. Now and 
then in the moist, soft air the scent of some hiddea temple tree 
made itself felt ? A cluster of huts to the right in the street they 
looked down upon half-concealed in a hanging blue cloud of 
smoke and fog. Far away in the suburbs the wailing cry 
of the jackals rose and fell and re-commenced ; nearer the drub- ] 
drubbing of a tom-tom announced that somewhere in the $ 
bazaar they kept a marriage festival. But for themselves and 
the moonlight and the shadow of the creeper round the pillars, ty 
the verandah was quite empty, and through the windows came 
a song of Mrs. Delaine’s about love’s little hour.” 


Again, Mrs. Church is returning from a bazaar in — 
aid of women’s education, where she has received the 
usual floral offering :— 


“The dise of pink-and-white roses rolled about with the 
easy motion of the barouche, on the opposite seat. It was only 
half-past four, and the sun was still making strong lines wi 
the tawdry, flat-roofed yellow shops that huddled along the 
crowded, interminable streets. She looked out and sawa hundred 
gold-bellisd wasps hovering over a tray of glistening sweet- 
meats. Next door a woman, with her red cloth pulled over her 
head and her naked brown baby on her hip, paused and bought 
a measure of parched corn from a bunnia, who lolled among 
his grain-heaps, a fat invitation to hunger. Then came thi 
square dark hole of Abdul Rahman, whore he sat in his spec- 
tacles and sewed, with his long, lean legs crossed i nt of | 
him, and half-a-dozen red-beaked love-birds in a wicker c: 
to keep him company.”’ 


She meets Mr. Ancram (the chief secretary) 
her, and they drive out to Hastings House :— 


“t They rolled out into the gold-and-green afternc 
the Maidan, along wide pipal-shadowed roads, ao 
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in gi from 
nd stole about bringing odours 
i he hoarse 
e cooking, the unyoked oxen, the 
pak of the crows that flew citywards against the 
yellow sky with a purple light on their wings. 
Here again is a picture of evening on the Maidan :— 


i i r ull of 
ee itr of coer ea tal iy, 
gaiety, and the definite facts of smar g > TE 
Þowing women. The sun caught the tops of the mas 9 
sla a twinkled there; it mellowed the pillars of the 
bathiog-ghats, and was also reflected magnificently from athe 
plate-glass mirrors with which Ram Das Meo reriee a 
adorned the sides of his barouche. A white patch a mi e awoy 
resolved itself into a mass of black heads and draped bodies 
watching a cricket match. Mynas chattered by the wayside, 
stray notes of bugle practice came crisply over the walls of 
the Fort: there was an effect of cheerfulness even in the 
tinkle of the tram-bells.”’ 
Of course, a féte given by some Indian noble comes 
on the tapis, and although we have already made 
rather too copious extracts, we cannot refrain from 
reproducing one little passage in regard to that 
fète :— 
“The verandah was very broad and high, and softly lighted 
in a way that made vague glooms visible, and yet gave a 
gentle radiance to the sweep of pale-tinted drapery that here 
and there suggested a lady sunk in the depths of a roomy arm- 
chair, playing with her fan and talking in undertones. It was 
a place of delicious mystery, in spite of the strains of the 
orchestra that throbbed out from the ball-rcom, in spite of the 
secluded fans opening and closing in some commonplace of 
Calcutta flirtation. The mystery came in from without, where 
the stars crowded strewn thick and luminous behind the palms, 
and a gray mist hung low in the garden beneath, turning it 
into a fantasy of shadowed forms and filmy backgrounds and 
new significances. Out there, in the wide spaces beyond the 
tall verandah pillars, the spirit of the spring was abroad—the 


fronds of the date-palms a 


troubled, throbbing, solicitous Indian spring, perfumed and 


tender. The air was warm and sweet and clnging ; it made 
life a pathetic, enjoyable necessity, and love a luxury of much 
refinement.’’ 

Everywhere the authoress’s deep sympathy with the 
beauties and mysteries of the still life of the fettered 
East serves to glorify what but for this might be 
merely humorous and unconvincing. 

One little point remains to be noticed. Miss 
Duncan is by no means a sympathiser with the Indian 
Reform movement, on the contrary, she, though in a 
kindly fashion, laughs at it, and caricatures, though 
not yery ill-naturedly, the Indian Congress-wallah. 
She has no doubt whatever, one can see, that 
Europeans, foreigners and aliens to India’s soil as 
they are, know incomparably better what is good for 
India’s people than the Indians do themselves. 
But she is a conscientious artist, and while laughing 
at Indian agitation, she does not minimise its power 
and influence. Mass meetings on the Maidan and 
articles in the Indian Press, backed up at home by 
friends of India’s cause, compel the Secretary of 
State, most unwillingly, but still compel him to order 
the resignation of the offending Lieutenant-Goyer- 
nors. Before the Congress was initiated, India 


the next most important official i 
to the Viceroy, the Lientenant-Governor of 
i, th but for India’s growing voice—anto- 


CE ign a ak: 


cratic ruler of over sixty millions of Her Majes o 
subjects. Nay, more, our authoress assures us that 
the teeth of Indian officialdom have been “ aaea 
by the good friends of Indian progress in the English 
Parliament.” Such testimony to the results achieved 
by their long and unwearied labours, given by one. 
who in no way shares their enthusiasm or aspirati ons, 
ought really to encourage alike the Congress in 
India (the nucleus of India’s future Parliament) and. 
the British Committee here, to persevere strenuously 
in the good work for which they have already dono. 
and sacrificed so much, and which they both have go. 
deeply and sincerely at heart. ; 
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Last month we recorded Mr. Mano- 
mohan Ghose’s triumphant vindica- 
tion of the proposal to separate 
executive from judicial duties in India. To-day it 
is our painful task to chronicle his sudden and 
untimely death. India laments the loss in him of a 
great leader, the faithful friend of the poor and the 
Oppressed. The Anglo-Indian journals join in the 
universal testimony to his character and ability. 
E His natural powers of mind,” says the Pioneer, 
would have been romarkablo in any circle.” 

The union of irreproachable character and high 
Philanthropy with such rare ability has,” the Times 


of India writes, “ fallen to few in a higher degree 
than to My. 


Mr. Manomohan 
Ghose. 


y ) Ghose. Bengal is sensibly the poorer 
or having lost such a son.” Sir J ohn Phear, whose 
touching tribute to th 


© memory of his friend will be 
ge, writes that ‘if any man 
tion deserve the epithets true 
cee minently belong to him.” Mr. 

» Who was a loyal su orter of the Congress 
had been chiefly occ ay i a 


a y occupied of late with the movement 
Our of judicial independence, for which he 
red no effort during the 

Rot live to see th 


found on another pe 
can without qualifica 
and good, they pre-e 
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& blessedness 
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of death, Mr. Ghoso may be said to have attained 


that blessedness. Tho tragic suddenness of his 


death came as a shock to all who knew him, both‘here _ 
and in India. His place cannot be filled. Only his 
example can be followed. 


We are indebted to our distinguished 
contributor Miss Florence Nightingale 
for some further suggestions towards 
the scheme, propounded by her some time ago in 
our columns, for “health missioners” in rural India. 
Her proposal, which is set forth in her article on 
page 359 of our present issue, is that systematic 
teaching should be given in Indian villages upon 
the need of pure water and of the removal of refuse, 
and the dangers of overcrowding. The teaching, 
according to Miss Nightingale’s admirable scheme, is 
to be given in lectures, followed up by practical work 
designed to meet the special needs of tha individ 
village. Mr. B. M. Malabari has undertaken 
co-operate in the Bombay Presidency, and it is to 
hoped that many voluntary comtnittees will 
actively engaged in the work. The goodwill 
Government of Iudia, as is shown by th 
printed on page 367, is already assur 
women of India can do moro in this. 
Government of India. “To enlist t 
and gain the approval of the go 

the home is,” j 
of the whole posii 
beginnings unde 


ENS 


Village 
Sanitation. 
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nd 
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i cer 2 
ence. Miss Nightingale s 


include sympathy and pati 
a a th immediate reference to 


article has been written wi 7 
the approaching Congress at Calcutta, to which, ee 
venture to suggest, 2 $ pecial resolution on the 
important subject of village sanitation might well 
be submitted. The Congress has never been slow to 
consult the interests, and the practical needs, of the 
Indian masses. The scheme suggested by Miss 
Nightingale will, we have no doubt, meet with euthusi- 
astic approval, especially at a time when the menace 
of famine is turning men’s thoughts to the economy of 
the village. The subject is also one that appeals to 
Native States, and especially to such enlightened 
rulers as the Gaekwar of Baroda, whose zeal in the 
matter of sanitary education is well known, and the 
Thakore Saheb of Gondal, himself a student of 
medicine, and second to none in forethought for the 
health of his people. 


Was it-not Callimachus who said, “a 

Lord Welby’s big book is a big evil”? Yet he had 
Commission. ct seen the two ample Blue-books 
which were issued a few weeks ago by the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian expenditure. A Parliamentary 
Return showing the number of persons who have 
yead, to say nothing of digesting, these thousand 
pages would be an interesting, though hardly a 
yoluminous, document. Would it, we wonder, 
contain even as many names as there are members 
of the Commission itself? The Commissioners state 
in their merely formal report that they think it 
desirable to lay before her Majesty the Queen, 
without delay, the evidence which they have hitherto 
taken. One way of doing a thing without delay 
is to do it at once. But a majority of the members 
of Lord Weiby’s Commission, in the exercise of 
their discretionary authority, decided to sit with 
closed doors, and this decision was stubbornly 
maintained until the twenty-seventh sitting., Then 
—on July 15th lasi—reporters were admitted. Save 
for the last four of the thirty sittings, therefore, 
the evidence which is now reported to Parliament 
and the public is new. The result is precisely 
what, over and over again, we predicted it would 
be. The dose is too large. The patient is afraid 
of it. It may, of course, be the case that 
members of the House of Commons, in the retired 
pensiveness of the Parliamentary recess, are 
coming to terms with these bulky roles 
But then, again, it may not. As for the news- 
papers, they havo for the most part, like prudent 
Levites, passed by on the other side. Even tas few 
that have venturod to look into the volumes cannot 


_ be said, and probably would not claim, to have 


discussed them adequately. A leader-writor who 
otweeh the ae of nine and midnight, is requir od. 
“turn ou à 
“tur ie a teadabia aes on a thousand 


“UL ru 


pages of unfamiliar and unattractive facts may be 
excused for skipping and skiraming. The subject 
would have had more chance if it had been vouch- 
safed to the world piecemeal. 


_. Buritis idle to cry over spilt milk 

The Origin i F 2 7 

of the and we must be content if, little by 

Commission. ]jttle, the superlative importance of 
the matter contained in these Blue-books comes to 
be realised by those who, where India is concerned, 
have ears to hear. Perhaps, in the first place, it 
may be of interest to glance back at the circum- 
stances which led to the appointment of the Royal 
Commission. Its appointment was brought about 
by the unceasing efforts of the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee under the leadership of Sir William 
Wedderburn and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. The 
independent members of the House of Commons 
who seek to obtain a hearing for the unrepresented 
taxpayers of India asked year after year for a 
revival of the “stocktaking” which was periodic 
under the rule of the East India Company. At 
last, within certain limits, they were successful. In 
August, 1893, we recorded the formation of an 
Indian Parliamentary Committee ‘‘for the purpose 
of promoting combined and well-directed action 
among those interested in Indian affairs.” In the 
debate on the Indian Budget on September 20th in 
the same year, the Indian Parliamentary Committee 
submitted, but were prevented from taking 4 
division upon, the following motion :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to enquire into the economic condition of 
the people of India, and their ability to sustain the present 
cost of the Indian Government, and also to consider what 
financial relations should exist between India and this country.” 
The motion was supported by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Sir W. Wedderburn, Mr. Schwann, and Mr. Bayley. 
But Mr. George Russell, then Under Secretary for 
India, refused the proposal on the grounds (i) that 
Royal Commissions were required only where there 
was general ignorance of the facts; (ii) that they 
were ‘‘vast undertakings”; and (iii) that they 
were often used merely for dilatory purposes and 
led to no practical result. Accordingly, in 1893, 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee failed to 
accomplish their purpose. 


In the following year, however, better 
fortune attended the efforts of Sir W. 
Wedderburn and his friends, whos? 
number had in the meantime considerably increase” 
In the debate on the Indian Budget on August 14th, 
1894, the Indian Parliamentary Committee concen- 
trated their strength upon this important motion: 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, a full and independent 
Parliamentary enquiry should take place into the condition 


The Terms of 
the Reference. 
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and wants of the Indian people, and their ability to bear their 
existing flnancial burdens; the nature of the revenue system 
and the possibility of reductions in the expenditure; also the 
financial relations between India and the United Kingdom.” 
Compared with the motion of the previous year, this 
motion exhibited, as will be seen, two points: of 
difference. It asked for “ Parliamentary enquiry ” 
instead of a Royal Commission, and it expressly 
asked for enquiry into “the nature of the revenue 
system.” The motion was supported by Mr. Samuel 
Smith, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Herbert Paul 
Mr. Seymour Keay, and Sir William Wedderburn. 
In reply, Sir Henry (then Mr.) Fowler “undertook 
on the part of the Government” that “at the very 
commencement of next Session ” he would propose 
the appointment of a Select Committee to enquire 
into “the financial expenditure of tke Indian 
revenues both in England and in India.” Needless 
to say, what Sir H. Fowler undertook to offer was 
very much less than what the Indian Parliamentary 
Committee had asked. The terms of referenco indi- 
cated in his speech ignored “ the condition and wants 
of the Indian people, aud their ability to bear their 
existing financial burdens.” They also ignored ‘‘ the 
nature of the revenue system.” Sir H. Fowler 
suggested a Select Committee on expenditure, and 
expenditure only. As we wrote at the time: 


“The Select Committee which he has promised is to be 
interpreted as the thin end of the wedge. Full enquiry cannot 
be postponed much longer. Meanwhile, it is for the Indian 


Parliamentary Committee to turn the Select Committee to the’ 


best possible account.” 


It remains to be added that at the beginning of 1895 
Sir H. Fowler, on second thoughts, proposed to 
appoint a Royal Commission instead of a Select 
Committee. This change had two advantages to 
recommend it. Unlike a Select Committee a Royal 
Commission (a) may include members who are not 
members of Parliament, and (b) is not terminated 
y a dissolution of Parliament. On the other hand, 

the terms of the reference to a Select Committee may 
po ne in the House of Commons, while the 
oe es Teference to a Royal Commission may not. 
“cussion had been promised more than once 

y en DoTA who wished for ampler enquiry than Sir 

ee Wes prepared toallow. On May 24th, 1895, 
hon re, a Royal Commission was appointed, and 

erms of reference wore as follows :— 


(7i To Og ee 
mili rae ate into the administration and management of tho 


the Sane el expenditure incurred under the authority of 
an of State for India in Council, or of the Govern- 
ape, as the apportionment of charge between the 
in which sot the United Kingdom and of India for purposes 
ch both are interested.” 


———— 


Financial Tur first topic which calls for notice in 
Machincry, the evidence taken by the Royal Com- 


mission, and th i ; 
confine ourselves f ? e topie to which we 


or the moment, is the financial 
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machinery of the Government of India. We point 
out elsewhere the nature of the problem which this 
section of the evidence presents to the Indian reform 
party, and show that both Sir Auckland Colvin and 
Sir David Barbour are of opinion that the Govern- 
ment of India does not give sufficient attention to 
financial considerations. What is the remedy ? 
Neither of them puts forward a complete and 
definite scheme of readjustment. But their evidence 
contains more than one important suggestion. Sir 
Auckland Colvin (Q. 3,123) thinks that the direction 
in which the remedy must be sought :— 

“ would be the strengthening of the financial interests in 
the Council of the Secretary of State, and ultimately in trying 
in some way, without undue interference with the authority 
of the Government of India, to establish a control emanating 
from what theoretically is at present the last court of control 
— Parliament.” 

Sir David Barbour enters into further detail as to 
the nature of this improved Parliamentary control. 
Ho says (Q. 2,235) : 

“I should think it would be a very good thing, especially 
as regards Indian affairs, if, when Parliament had to do with 
them, it appointed a Select Committee to report from time to 
time upon particular things; that, I think, wonld be very 
good. It would be most dangerous if Parliament interfered 
without first taking the report of a Select Committee or of 
some other special body.” 

But this Committee, apparently, should not in Sir 
D. Barbour’s judgment deal with details but only with 
largo financial issues. He says (Q. 2183) :— 

“I think that the general control of Parliament over Indian 
expenditure and over Indian matters generall y is most valuable, 
and I should be very sorry to see India removed from that 
general control. But I must say that I think that when 
Parliament interferes in particular matters, it generally inter- 
feres on very insufficient information, and I am afraid that it 
does rather more harm than good. I have the highest opinion 
of the value of the general control of Parliament over Indian 
expenditure; I think I may say I have almost a terror of its 
interference in details.’’ 

These, it would seem, are the most important texts 
which Lord Welby and his colleagues will have to 
consider when they come to frame their recomenda- 
tions as to financial machinery. Perhaps we may 
add another from Sir Auckland Colvin, who states 
(Q. 2912) that ‘from the point of view of fiaance the 
military department is the most disturbing.” Here, 
for the moment, wo leave the subject. Enough has 
been said to show that Sir A. Colvin and Sir David 
Barbour are prepared to go a long way in the direc- 
tion of the proposal for a Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Finance, which was urged by the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee in the last debate on the 
Indian Budget. The Royal Commission resumes its 
sittings in January next. If it should draft an 
interim report on financial machinery, we trust that 
a majority of the members will realise the paramount 
importance of placing the salary of the Secretary 
of State for India upon the British Estimates. e _ 
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As wo go to press news of a slightly 


The Expected ypnsguring character reaches us with 
Famine. | .forence to the Indian Famine. Lora. 
George Hamilten’s latest alas from 2 GET 
is, it is true, hardly less dismal than its prec Ea a 
have been. But the Allahabad eorrespondent of the 
Times, under dato Noverabor 22nd, telegrapas that a 
storm which two days before struck the Bombay 
coast caused rainfall throughout eastern Rajputana, 
and reached the western parts of the North-West 
Provinces; that good rain has fallen in Meerut and 
| fair rain in Agra; and that there are sigas ilies dae 
| rain may extend furthor. All thisis very much to the 
| good, and already we read such hopeful calculations 
| asthat““1}in.of rainoverthe provinces within the next 
i fortnight would reduce the difficulties by a half to 
three-quarters.” It is earnestly to be hoped that this 
more sanguine tone will prove to be justified, and 
| that the worst disasters may yet be averted. Mean- 
time the Lord Mayor of London announces that he 
is in close touch with the Indian authorities and the 
Secretary of State, and that he will open a national 
` relief fund “tho moment they apprise him of the 
necessity for that course.” Our readers will observe 
that a large part of our present issue is devoted to a 
topic which for tho time being necessarily takes pre- 
eedence of all others. To what is said elsewhere we 
may add here that the present is the time for bring- 
ing into full play the machinery which the Local 
Goyernmont Acts ought to have provided in India. 
| We say ‘ought to have,” for we fear that many 
magistrates have steadily set themselves to obstruct 
and minimise the proper working of the Acts. Sir W. 
Wedderburn, M.P., has done good service in direct- 
ing attention, in the letter which we reproduce on 
page 378, to the paramount importance of the native 
village system. In this connexion we may well refer 
to a-lectwre which he delivered before ihe London 
Institution in Decomber, 1883, upon “The Indian 
Rayat asa Member of the Village Community.” The 
Report of the Famine Commission was then recent. 
But Sir W. Wedderburn asked :— 


“Have the people of England at all taken to heart the 
lessons taught by thet enquiry? The enquiry showed that the 
a existing system had entirely failed to prevent a most appalling 
loss of life. Do the people of England understand that what 
is wanted is a complete change of systema? Do they realise 
that the cause of cur failure is to be found not in the details 
but in the very principle of our official rule in India. which has 
upset all native methods and seeks to regulate aenak to 
European patterns the affairs of 250 millions of Orientals > 
~. It is the old fable of the bundlo of sticks. Sinely the 
Indian cultivator is weak and has but a feeble hold z on 
tence ; united in the village community he is strong both 
ordinary Tustic well- eing and in bis power to ry} the 
eriodical calamity of But the very existence 


“dual encroach 


inclined to tolerate either local peculiarities or local inde- 
pendence. Ever since the British rule las become consoli- 
ah a struggle has been going on between these two forces- 
= AIS "Do p 
between Native local custom on the one hand, and Europeans 
official innovation on the other. Por the rayat this is a ques- 
tion of life and death.” 
j ‘le cc p y 
How has the struggle ended ? ; In every depart- 
ment,” Sir W. Wedderburn pointed out, ‘‘—lang 
2 ; . . 45 ¿ 
revenue, civil justice, forests, irrigation, polico—we 
find that, with the best intentions and with immense 
official labour, we have broken up the solid olq 
foundations and built upon the sand an alien system 
entirely distasteful to the people and unprofitable to 
ourselves.” Js it not time to retrace our steps— 
which can be done ‘if we proceed with caution, and 


experimentally ” ? 


Ty that singular document, the Agree- 
signed April, 1895, by Mr. 
Udney and the Sipah Salar Ghulam 
Haidar Khan (the Joint Commissioners for laying 
down the Afghan boundary from the Hinde Kush 
range to Nowar Kotal) the Bashgol stream is 
described as the river “‘ which in the idiom of the 
Afghans is notorious and known as the Landai Sin 
pertaining to the limits of Kafiristan.” As we 
mentioned last month Colonel Holdich, who wa 
with Mr. Udney while the demarcation of the 
frontier was being carried out, recently announced a 
subsequent discovery of his of “one other very im- 
` portant” river of the same name, which, he’says, is 
also called the Swat River. Whether this river is 
also “ notorious in Afghan idiom” under the neme 
of Landai Sin Colonel Holdich does not teil us. 
But as to whether the Bashgol stream of Kafiristan 
was really a household word among Afghans under 
the name of Landai Sin, we have beon for some time 
alittle suspicious. However this may be, we have now 
had given to us in the clearest terms, not only the 
meaning of the words Landai Sin, but also the deserip- 
tion of the particular stream which has been generally 
known to the Afghans by that name from time 
immemorial. For this information we have reason 


to be grateful, especially as it comes from one eo 
wit 


The “ Experts ” ment 
Again. 


“discovery,” that any small river is called TLandaey 
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Pushto adjective for ‘small, ‘little,’ etc., and the 
diminutive form of that adjective is Landay for the 
masculine singular, Landai for the feminine, and 
‘Zandi for the plural, masculine and feminine. Sin 
or Sind, a corruption of the Sanskrit Sindku, means 
a sea or river; consequently any small river would 

alled the Landaey Sin without that being the 
be called the Landaey § g 
roper designation of that river.” 


T As to Colonel Holdich’s “yery impor- 
1 n aae: ayes 
“Scientific”? tant’? Landai Sin being called also 
Frontier. the Swat River, Major Ravorty says 
that this is a great mistake, inasmuch as it is only 
after the Swat river has joined its waters with those 
of the Panj-Korah, and after they have united with 
the Kabul River at Do-bandi, that the stream flow- 
| ing eastwards thence to Atak is called—and then ouly 
—the Landasy Sin or Little River, as distinguished 
| from the Aba Sin or Father River—tho Indus—into 
which the united streams fail at the latter place. 
‘This, the Landaey Sin, as we may now regard it, is 
shown, Major Raverty adds, in the map of the 
Mullah’s Explorations in 1876. In “An Account of 
the Province of Peshawur” published in 1852 in the 
Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, Major 
Raverty described the Landaey Sin, as it was also 
further described by him in no fewer than three 
| different works of his published subsequent to 1852. 
It would, in fact, seem that Major Raverty knew all 
about the river known to the Afghan people gener- 
i ally under the the name of Landaey Sin before 
probably many of the frontier “experts”? of the 
present day were born. Under the circumstances we 
‘can be scarcely wrong in believing that if there is 
any stream in the country of the Pathan tribes 
| dwelling north of Peshawur that can claim to be 
| generally known to them under the name of Landaey 
į Sin it is that portion of the Kabul river that flows 
| “Setween Do-bandi and Atak. All the more puzzling, 
a i it to account for the Eastern Water-shed 
d = ee river of Kafiristan, a district then 
ee 4 ae irs, and in which no Atghan at that 
aan a 3 ay his face, boing described iu the 
A a pol, 1695; as the Landai Sin “notorious 
A O zoni Was it for this reason that the 
sane eee agreed then and there to the 
inne ra ee an Being handed over to the 
to what die fate ieee Set vatui pea T 
is difficult ¢ oe ose poor people would be? It 
© believe this; but yet the thing was 


one ; x 
Re, making manifest the political ineptitude of the 
With the Amir Abdur 


pe of our transactions 
ee dating from the so-called Durand 
pean to November, 1893, as well as the folly 
ckednoss that have attended our proceedings 
er frontie of Indi 


thro’ 


date. As to the “Scientific Frontier,” it would be 
hard for the most ardent advocate of our progressive 
policy of recent years to show the appropriateness of 
the term in reference’ to the drawing of that frontier, 
as sottled with the Amir Abdur Rahman Khan by ; 
the Agreements of 1893 and 1895. For so far from 4 
being scientific, these settlements, it is now clear, 
were rather in the first instance a yielding on our 
part to secure certain imaginary ends of our own; 
and in the second, a still further yielding, pusillani- 
mous in character and attended by a recklessness as 
to results so far as the fate of the Kafir race was 
concerned, in order to appease one whom at the time 
we were extremely anxious not to offend. 


Tue agitation in the United Kingdom 
against the Armenian atrocities hes 
had the effect of provoking a good deal 
of Continental criticism. Russia and France, and, 
still more, Germany and Austria have not, so far as 
their quasi-official Press is concerned, been willing 
to assume the complete disinterestedness of British 
motives, and English statesmen—Mr. Goschen, for — 
example—have been addressing themeelyes to the 
question, “Why are we suspected?” Madamo 
Novikoff, in the Daily News, has undertaken to ex- 
plain ‘why there is this astonishing and obstinate 
refusal to believe’ that Englishmen mean what thoy 
say. She writes :— 


“* Why are we 
Suspected ?”? 


Yes, indeed, we do not believe what you say, and I will 
frankly tell you why it is so. Becauso you hardly ever do 
what you say, but generally do something else, something 
startlingly unexpected. It may be not your fault, but 
your misfortune, that if you compare your words with your 
deeds, somehow they very seldom agree. It may be due 
to adverse destinies, but when we compare your promises 
with your performances, again they are seldom identical. Tha 
boy in the fable who cried “Wolf” so often when no wolf was 
in the sheepfold had all his sheep devoured when the woli 
really came, for no one would believe him any more. So it 
may be that you are quite sincere to-day, but we, who 
remember yesterday, cannot help feeling sceptical. 


Our only comment upon these remarks shall bo a f: 
‘deadly parallel ” :— ; 


VICEROY’S PROCLAMATION, 
1895. 

“The sole object of the 
Government of India is to 
put an end to the present, 
and prevent any future, un- 
lawful aggression on Chitral 
territory, and, as soon as this 
olject has been attained, the 
force will be withdrawn. The 
Government of India have no 
intention of pe 
occupying any 
€ hich 


QuEEN’s SPEECH, 
1896. 

“ On the north-west. 
tier of my Indian Em 
measures taken Jas 
secure an effecti 
over Chitral A 
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Mr. T. RAMAKRISHNA, tho author of 
«Males of «Tales of Ind and other Poems” (T. 
Ind? Fisher Unwin), is favourably known as 
the writer of a prose work on village life in South 
India, and won the approval of no loss an authority 
than the late Lord Tennyson for his poetry. Poems 
that have been described by so exalted a critic as 
“interesting and remarkable” do not need commenda- 
tion from less distinguished sources, and their author 
would do well to rely upon the late Laureate’s testi- 
monial rather than on the oracular verdict of a Madras 
paper that he has “ minted at the forge of Tennyson 
the sentiments of Oliver Goldsmith, Parnell, and 
Byron.” Lord Tennyson’s epithets were doubtless 
chosen with care. Judged by the standard of absolute 
attainment, to which allspoetry that claims the right 
to survive has eventually to submit, these “‘ Tales of 
Ind” would have little claim to notice. They are 
neither better nor worse than a hundred other 
volumes of minor poetry, that live their little doy 
and are buried and forgotten. But poems that are 
without absolute importance may still have con- 
siderable importance historically or personally ; and 
so it is with these. As the production in English of a 
native Hindu, they are highly interesting. They are 
an experiment by an Oriental in western literature ; 
and though they deal exclusively in Indian themes, 
they are full of the influence of English poetry, 
especially of Lord Tennyson. It is, however, not 
the Tennyson of the “Idylls of the King ” who is 
recalled by these lines, as one or two Indian critics 
think, but the Tennyson of the earlier English 
Idylls—of such a poem as ‘‘ Dora.” The stories are, 
one and all, extremely simple in. plot and treatment. 
The total absence of anything like affectation or 
straining after effect is one of the most delightful 
features of the volume. On the other hand, the 
paucity and poverty of the metaphors are somewhat 
disappointing: the Occidental who is in search of a 
happy bunting ground of rich Oriental imagery 
TE turn his attention elsewhore. The English 
Re of = eee good, and the blank verse, 
reesei “A TEA ‘of and “it” which the 
the narrative The acne T 208 0 BRENT to 
a area rst story, Seota and Rema,” 
Cie erest just now, for it is a story of an 
famine. Beota is tho daughter of the school- 
master in an Indian village which is d 
scourge. The whole alle ois b = esolated by the 
separated from her friends and fcr Ree eee 
takes refuge in a famine camp. To this over Rama, 
a long interval, comes a youth i ee 
famine. He is tenderly nursed there, and sie 


X heart goes out to him strangely, though she fails to 


i after his recovery 
1s a story of wifely 


devotion: the prince goes out to battle against a 
Moslem invader, and is killed, and his wife refuses to 
survive him. “Rudra” is the tale of a shipwrecked 
merchant who, like Enoch Arden, returns to hig 
home after many years; he imagines that he has 
found his wife unfaithful, but is happily saveq 
from avenging himself in his haste on an innocent 
woman, by finding on a palm-leaf the words, 
“Think well before you do.” “The Royal 
Huntress ” is another idyll of woman’s devotion; and 
the same description applies to ‘‘ Chandra : a tale of 
the field of Tellikéta, A.D. 1565,” the longest and 
most ambtious story in the book. Chandra is the 
wife of a brave warrior Timmaraj, who is killed by 
the treachery of a rival, Bukka, after several exciting 
adventures. Moro interesting, however, than any of 
Mr. Ramakrishna’s original verse is the poem that 
concludes the volume—a translation of the lullaby 
sung by the Korathy of the Indian village to soothe 
the feelings of the maiden who is submitting to the 
painful operation of tattooing. The first stanza may 
be quoted here, for its own interest, and also as a 
specimen of the author’s versification. 
“Stay, darling, stay—’tis only for an hour, 

And you will be the fairest of the fair. 

Your lotus eyes can soothe the savage beast, 

Your lips are like the newly blossomed rose, 

Your teeth—they shine like pearls ; but what are they 

Before the beauties of my handiwork ?”’ 


Tur start of a new volume always 
ee for offers to those who are responsible for 
` a periodical publication a favourable 
opportunity for the introduction of new features and 
the improvement of features that are no longer new. 
We shall hope—who is a stranger to hopes at the 
beginning of a New Year ?—to turn the opportunity 
to account. To how much account remains, of 
course, to be seen. We may mention, however, that 


-a scheme has for some time past been under con- 


sideration by which the general appearance of Ispis 
might be improved, and certain economies, especially 
in postage, effected without any substantial reduc- 
tion in the quantity of matter now printed in the 
journal. If it should prove that such a scheme is 
practicable—a scheme, that is, by which there would 
be much to gain and nothing to lose—it would not 
improbably be adopted. In that case our readers 
will not be surprised if Innra for 1897 makes its 
appearance in a slightly altered form. 


“t Those of our countrymen who were beginning to th 
n’s en 


that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s absence from St. Stephe 
forced a sort of unwelcome idleness on him will see bare 
mistake on turning to the pages of InprA for the current mon A 
Therein the reader will see our Nestor of Indian Politics har a 
at work, heckling Lord Wolseley and several members of m 
Welby’s Commission on Indian Expenditure, including k t 
worthy President himself, and at tho same time drawing S, 
the Civil Service Commissioners. —Jndian Spectator, Ootobe® © 
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HEALTH MISSIONERS FOR RURAL INDIA. 


By Miss Frorence NIGHTINGALE. 


"In a former paper contributed to Ispra I made 
some suggestions for improving the health of Indian 
rural villages. My proposal was that a system 
of simple and popular health lectures should be 
organised, to show the villagers the need of (a) a 
pure water supply, W the removal of refuse, and 
(c) tho diminution ot overcrowding ; these lectures 
being given from village to village by men well 
yorsed themselves in the principles of sanitation, 
and knowing the habits of the people and able to 
sympathise with them and help thera, without offend- 
ing their prejudices. It was suggested that the 
village schoolrooms might be utilised for the lectures, 
which might be made attractive by object-lessons 
with the magic lantern, showing by the help of 
microscopic slides the noxious living organisms in 
foul air and water. But it was pointed out that the 
lecture would be only the first beginning of the 
teaching; a lecturer who had made himself accept- 
able to the people would go round the village and show 
the people how to dispose of their refuse; he would 
explain to thom the danger of depositing it in their 
little close courtyards, and how the solid should be 
separated from liquid excreta. Then he would go 
with thom to examine the water supply, and show 
them certain simple precautions to be observed: not 
washing near the supply of drinking water, and not 
allowing human beings or cattle to foul the river, 
tank, or well. The Hindu religion enjoins so much 
purity and cleanliness that I thought the influence 
of the religious teachers and of the Caste Panchayats 
might be usefully appealed to. To show how much 
may be done for the Indian peasant—who is thought 
5o unpersuadable—by the vigour of sympathy, may 

Mention an instance of a sanitary officer in India, 
now alas! dead, who, when he came into office, 
found the rural people sacrificing with flowers and 
fruits at the shrines of the Goddess of Smallpox and 
eee le of (whatever they call it) Cholera ; and 
ay eee olor he left, they came to him, if there 
ie a a or iro doaths from oor Baala 
Inet 2 Sa , doni you see wero all dead ? 
TIN me ance of the work of the same man is, 

ed a village in one night which had been 


deci 
mated by cholera and fever for ono hundred 
Years, and 


and Bain A which Successive Governments, native 
a Se y had in vain attempted to move: in 
ae E it was clustered round a temple of 
chayat a ity; and he, by persuading the Pan- 
ee : oved them to a site of his own choosing ; 
oods ae in the morning, and they wero ail, 
D settled in upon the new and safo site. 
ae at he wanted to do and how to do it! 

® case that we Sometimes, call people 
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unpersuadable when we do not sufficiently try to 
look at the matter from their point of view? Do 
we not sometimes come into fatal collision with 
prejudices which have in them a grain of truth, 
because we do not have patience to seek out that 
truth ? 

I am painfully aware how difficult, how almost 
impossible, it is for any one at a great distance to 
do anything to help forward a movement requiring 
unremitting labour and supervision on the spot. 
But it is my privilege to meet in England from time 
to time Indian friends who are heartily desirous of 
obtaining for their poorer fellow countrymen the 
benefits which, through sanitary science, are gradu- 
ally being extended to the masses here, both in town 
and country, and which are doing so much to pro- 
mote their health and happiness; so I never lose an 
opportunity of urging a practical beginning, however 
small, for it is wonderful how often in such matters 
the mustard seed germinates, and roots itself, and at 
last produces an overshadowing tree. I should like 
to see such experiments tried in different provinces 
and under various conditions. As’ regards the 
Bombay Presidency I have been so fortunate as to 
obtain the powerful aid of Mr. B. M. Malabari, who 
has recently paid his periodical visit to England, and 
with whom I have had the opportunity of full con- 
sultation. And I do not think I shall be betraying 
confidence if I say that he is turning his special 
attention to Guzarat and Sind, and will probably 
make his first attempt by establishing small com- 
mittees at Rajkot, Ahmedabad, Surat, and Haidara- 
bad in Sind. The watchword is, Small beginnings 
under favourable circumstances. ‘Let us begin 
somehow,” he says, “in the name of God, the 
beginner of good life and good work. Let us cast 
the seed in the most congenial soil wo can find. 
What pleasure it will be to watch this seed germin- 
ate, shoot up the tiny flower, and in time bear tho 
much needed fruit! This is a beautiful process, and 
the only one that is natural. It will repay us abun- 
dantly ; the growth wo seek will be real and lasting.’ 
The programme he suggests is modest and practical. 
He proposes to raise a small fund, say Rs. 1,200 or 
2,000, for the expensos of the first year. When that 
has been collected and a local committee is formed, 
the next step would be to prepare a simple sanitar 
primer suitablo to the local requirements, and to 
it translated into the vernacular languages of t S- 
trict, with a view to its distribution among the rura 
villages. Then arises the most important part of t 
work, that of securing Health Missioners for si 
localities. Mr. Malabari would have ie 
men, whose wives would accompany them and 
health and cleanliness amongst th 
In this proposal I would m 
deed from my poin y 
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and gain tho approval of the good mother who ee, 
the home, is the keystone of the whole position. h 
her authority is on our side I feel little fear Sah e 
result. Then it is proposed that the Health Mis- 
sioners should send in monthly reports to ea 
mittee, who would publish and circulate the poe 
interesting portions, especially to Local Boards an 
to sanitary and medical officers. If the movement 
commended itself to the villagers and to the public 
generally, the Government might, at the end of the 
year, be asked to consider the best means of furtaer 
promoting it. 
f Such is an outline of the proposals sketched out 
by Mr. Malabari. It is essentially a scheme of self- 
help, but it also contemplates recognition by Govern- 
ment. And this seems the right means to attain 
success: local effort, strengthened and stimulated 
by the great central authority. Happily there is no 
- doubt of the good-will of Government in this matter 
of village sanitation; successive Viceroys have shown 
an anxious desire to deal effectively with this most 
difficult problem; and a solid foundation for future 
proceedings is being laid by the excellent ‘‘ Village 
Sanitary Inspection Books,” which are being intro- 
duced for the purpose of collecting and storing 
precise information regarding the coudition of each 
village. Every sanitarian who reads the Govern- 
ment of India letter of 8th March, 1895 (which is 
printed at p. 367 for ready reference) will be struck 
by the thoroughly practical and suggestive charactor 
of the various “ points ” to which attention is drawn. 
It will be observed that the Government propose to 
introduce the system of Inspection Books tentatively 
in selected villages, which will be convenientiy 
grouped, and marked off in the official maps. Such 
selected villages would be specially suitable for the 
operation of our voluntary committees, which would 
be in a position to assist the villagers ia accurately 
compiling the information required by the Govern- 
ment ; and doubtless the local officers would gladly 
include in a group of selected villages any locality 
which the Committee may choose for the scene of 
their labours. The Health Missioner in such places 
would occupy a most useful position—in touch with 
the villagers on the one hand and with the Sanitary 
and District Officers on the other. And by gaining 
the confidence of the people he could act as an 
interpreter as regards their habits, wishes, and 
prejudices in such a way as to remove friction and 
promote useful work. | 

Many of the “Points” are of an intricate kind, 
needing much careful local observation. Take for 


e; and the question 
betmaction to 


ing considerations arise. In fever-stricken Villages 
the soil about the houses may be satureted with 
noxious matter, or the whole neighbourhood may be 
so waterlogged, owing to embankments or large 
tanks in the vicinity, as to produce malarial fever, 
In this connexion it would be interesting to ascertain 
from the villagers what, according to their idea, arg 
local unhealthiness, and what are the 
medicines and modes of treatment adopted by them 
in case of illness. Point 8, again, refers to the all- 
important question of the water-supply, and its 
proper use by the inhabitants, and here also there is 
need for constant watchfulness, in order to ascertain 
whether the people really take trouble to get their 
drinking water pure, or whether they are content to 
go on in the old way, taking into their bodies, by 
means of impure water, the germs of fever and 
other destructive maladies. It is only by the con- 
stant care of the people themselves that a tank or 
sireara, nominally set apart for drinking purposes, 
can be effectually protected from pollution by liquid 
refuse, clothes washing, and the intrusion of cattle. 
And the people will not take this care unless con- 
vinced. of its vital necessity for themselves and their 
children. Here therefore instruction and persuasion 
by friendly and familiar advisers arə urgently 
needed. ‘The vital question of conservancy, in- 
cluding the disposal of house and kitchen refuse, 
is dealt with in Point 9. This is a matter which 
depends so much on local conditions and the habits 
of the people, that too great pains cannot be taken 
in order to discover in each locality what is the most 
suitable method of obtaining satisfactory results. 
In this, as in most of the other matters, it is the 
peasant woman who, in the rural villages, holds the 
key either to health or disease. 

I have put together these few rough notes in the 
hope that the leaders of Indian public opinion about 
to meet in Congre:s at Calcutta will take up this: 
question, and with their special knowledge and 
experience will guide our steps in a matter so deeply 
affecting the welfare of the Indian masses. 


THE COMING CONGRESS. 


By A. O. Hume, C.B. 


the causes of 


The twelfth Indian National Congress is now about 
to be held, and we might all rejoice that in India, 
where men’s words aro writ in water—their wom’ 
evea in sand—this great movement for the politica 
enfranchisement of India’s people has so long malt 
tained its vitality. There is, as might havo been 
expected, less open enthusiasm, and perhaps Jest 
activity, than there was in the good old days when 
our adversaries were rampant aud reckless, 424 
as in jhe times of the fighting fourth Congress F 
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tho very existence of our party depended on all 
standing shoulder to shoulder, and fighting as one 
„man to uphold the people’s rights. The opposition, 
as an opposition, bas disappeared; only here and 
there its ghost gibbers in some Anglo-Indian news- 
paper's columns, or, crawling craftily out of sight, 
seeks to blight, by falsehood and slander, what it no 
longer dares to attack openly. Success, beyond 
what any of us who met at Bombay some twelve 
years ago dared even to hope for, has attended its 
progress ; public opinion here has veered round 
in its favour; its once blatant opponents are 
dumb, or, at the most, can only stutter out stereo- 
typed abuse that has, years ago, lost alike force and 
meaning. Perhaps as a necessary consequence men 
may have grown somewhat less active in a cause 
which seems to them to have less need of champions, 
and with no open opponents near them to struggle 
against, may have taken to bickering amongst them- 
selves about matters wholly outside the scope of our 
movement. But even if this be so, as some tell us, 
our good Congress, the germ of future federated 
parliaments, is, as all can see, ever sending out its 
roots deeper and deeper into the nation’s heart, be- 
coming more and more truly national, and, full of 
self-confidence, prepared to meet whatever the 
future may have in store for it. 

All this might, despite temporary discourage- 
ments here and there, gladden to its core the heart 
of every true old Congressman, were there not other 
aspects of the case to sadden and discourage him. 
Who that has fought from the outsot in this great 
bloodiess battle for justice and freedom, but now, 
looking round, must deplore the absence of many 
dear comrades—comrades never more to raise their 
hands or voices in their country’s cause, Never more 
to gladden our hearts with their cheery co-operation? 
It is not only leaders like Ajoodhia Nath, Telang, 
Mano Mohan Ghose, and others, but scores and 
Scores of the rank-and-file, no less devoted, no less 
Single-hearted, that wə miss and sigh for. And 
these have gone, somany of our best and truest, 
and with all their and our efforts, so small a portion 
Oe Our great task seems yet to haye been accom- 
Plished! Will our rising generation fill the vacant 
Places with hearts as honest, as truo, as unselfish ? 
fou) thoughts might well give us pause amidst 
monet nee on this bwelfth auniversary, even were 
anxiety are o Ban but as it is all manor gousras of 
w an nee ae by the cloud now impending 
E Ri an ‘pi which we too plainly discern 

y spectre of famine frowning down upon us. 


© are in God's hands, and it i thi 
j } may be that this cu 
Will pass awa i eer y 
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India, scarce a score of years ago, may in the coming : 
year be reproduced in all their horror in the North. ‘ 
God grantj:poor India deliverance from the—ic 
human eyes—all too certainly impending trouble. 
But whether it be so or no, let every true lover of 
India read the lesson that will be written in either 
case in giant letters throughout the land. Whatever 
Great Britain has done or left undone where India is 
concerned, she has at least placed largely at her 
command the triumphs of Western science, and, 
though it may be largely for selfish purposes, has so 
endowed her with roads, bridges, railways, canals 
and other irrigation works, telegraphs and, above 
all, the most magnificent flest of merchant steamers 
that the world can as yet conceive, that, with 
decent government, there could remain no chance 
even of famine amidst a teeming, frugal and cease- 
lessly industrious population like that of India. 
Scarcity thero might conceivably be, high prices 
extending over vast areas we must at lengthy 
intervals be prepared for, but famine and actual 
starvation on a large scale would, with existing re- 
sources and good government during the last forty 

years, have become quite impossible. 

But instead of a good Government there has been 
in the most vitally essential point a bad Govern- 
ment—an extravagant Government, = Government 
that devours the territory of its weaker neighbours 
and for a pretence makes long prayers. 

And when I speak of Government, I do not 
refer to this man or that, to this party or that—T 
speak of the system of Government as a whole 
which has prevailed during the last forty years. 
Many righteous men and rulers have worked in and 
under that system, but the system has ever been 
iniquitous. For that system has its basis in extort- 
ing from a loyal, law-abiding, peaceful, industrious 
people by a set of strangers, barely knowing the 
language of our people and wholly ignorant of their 
domestic lives, just as much money as in their 
infinite ignorance and unmoasured ambition they 
thought they wanted; allowing to those poor tax- 
payers no voice however small as to what thoy 
should pay, or how they should pay it, or still more 
as to how what they paid should be spont. Ithas 
henco necessarily been a fiscal tyranny of the wor: 
character, and tho result has been that, doubtl 
with plenty of hell's pavement, good intentions, 
strangers have multipliod demands on Iud 
the masses, at any rate, say at least one 
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supply of grain for himself ont So ee condition, in a word of the entire inner lifo, of that 


Mutiny, in which tens of thousands of villages yore 
burnt (partly by our troops and bands of robbers, 
but chiefly by the people themselves in local quarrels 
and contests), there was no great suffering from want 
of food. The fire over—the enemy passed on—the 
grain was dug up, and there was food for months, 
and seed grain for the next harvest. Now, not one 
per cent. of the cultivators have even a nionth’s 
supply of grain. ae 

This change, though many causes have contributed 
to it, has its root in the increase of taxation. Where 
in old days there was one hole at the bottom of the 
bucket, to this a dozen smaller holes have now been 
added—mostly by Government, though some by 
money lenders, the growth of our hard-and-fast 
Revenue system. 

But (someone says) “the Government had to get 
money ; they had to create the railroads and canals 
and the like, for which you give them credit. At 
any rate, they have given good value for the money.” 
Yes, no doubt, for the money they thus spent. But 
they might have spent this much—aye, and twice as 
much—on like profitable works, and the country 
would have been none the worse, nay, would have 
been greatly the better. It is not-this money that 
has drained the masses dry. No, it is the countless 
millions that have been poured into the insatiable 
military maw here and in India; that have been 
devoted to keeping up a disproportionately expensive 
civil service; that the Government has spent to 
enable it to shake its fist across the frontier at the 
Russians, and so pretend that it was not afraid, 
while all the while it was horribly afraid. Reason- 
ably enough, too, for its guilty conscience told it 
how badly it had treated the people, and, loyal as 
they are as a whole, it could never believe this, and 
was, and is, quite as much afraid of them as of the 
Russians. And so, in a sort of mad despair, it has 
gone on adding regiment to regiment, battery to 
battery, fort to fort, and strategical (non-reproductive) 
railway to strategical railway. Lf toc people had had 
any voice in their taxation, if they had had any 
share in the expenditure, all this might long ago 
have been checked. As it is, it has gone on until 
nearly half the population are so pauperised that 
any failure of crops signifies starvation, unless 
gigantic and ruinous official efforts are put forth to 
prevent it. 

There may be no bad famine this time. God 
grant it may beso. Or there may be. But in either 
case the fear in which we now stand of this dread. 
calamity, and the calamity itself, if come it must, 

_ hayo their origin simply and solely in the mistaken 
_ System on which the Government of India is based 
, placing the entire resources of 250 millions of 
aliens, ignor- 
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great nation, and saturated (though they barely daro 
to confess it) with the insane delusion that India ig 
to be ruled for the glory of Great Britain and not, 
first and foremost, for the good of her people. 

If, now, there be any Congressman growing 
apathetic in the work, any becoming wearied in the 
struggle, wherein so much has to be sacrificed and 
so little seems as yet to have been won, let him take 
it to heart. There may be no very bad time this 
year; but such a bad time is certain to come, 
pauperised as India’s masses now are, within a very 
few years, and with it thousands and thousands of 
cruel deaths and bitter suffering and enfeebled con- 
stitutions to millions. Aud year by year the danger 
will grow, and the longer the catastrophe is delayed 
the more terrible it will be when it comes, unless 
and until we can force the British National con- 
science to realise the injustice and the iniquity of the 
present system, and induce that nation to concede to 
India’s people these elementary rights which all but 
slaves are supposed to possess, and thus put the 
Indians in the way of helping to direct wisely those 
great Indian affairs which thoy, the British people, 
have no time to attend to, but for the right guidance 
of which, none the less, they are answerable before 
man—and God. 

And how can this British National conscience be 
awakened and impressed? Only, to begin with, by 
the more complete and harmonious co-operation of 
all our leaders and workers; by the development of 
a purer and higher patriotism which, allowing a 
second place only to personal aims and feelings, looks 
first and foremost to India’s good; by an increased 
and ever increasing zeal and activity, all India’s 
more favoured (because educated) sons bestirring 
themselves in real earnest, persisting with ever 
growing fervency in their Congresses and Confer- 
euces, in their petitions to Parliament, in their 
support of the British Committee (which ought to 
he put in the way of working far moro effectively 
than it now does or can), by, themselves coming to 
England and pouring into the people’s ears, here, 
the truth about their country’s wrongs and the 
unjust and cruel disabilities under which they and 
their fellow countrymen suffer. 

_Year by year in India untold millions live and 
die miserably, solely by reason of a bad system of 
Government. Assuredly, at the hands of each res- 
ponsible for this ocean of suffering, God will demand 
the due penalty. He alone can tell how the blame 
may be apportioned, but this we know, that amongst 
ee ag who expiate elsewhere this great national 
crime will be found, assuredly, those educated sons 
of India who—understanding the matter, but allow- 


in ine uls to be entangled in self, in the cares 
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of this world, the struggles for money and office, 
place and power—neglect to devote an ample share 
bf their time and talents and wealth to the effort to 
secure for their country and their fellows that im- 
proved system of Government to the lack of which 
wwe ever owe incalculable suffering, and may, too 
probably, next year owe the blackest bitterness of 
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THE LATE MR. MANOMOHAN GHOSE. 


By Sm Jous B. Prear, 
Late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 


Tt would be difficult to over-estimate the loss 
which the cause of progress in India has sustained 
by the sad death of Mr. Manomohan Ghose. My 
personal acquaintance with Mr. Ghose commenced so 
far back as November 1866, just thirty years ago, 
upon his return to Calcutta from England, where he 
had resided the previous four or five years, engaged 
in simultaneously preparing for the Indian Civil 
Servico Examinations and keeping terms at Lincoln’s 
Inn. To his great disappointraent at the time he 
failed of success in the Civil Service competition, but 
was called to the Barat Midsummer 1866. How 
often he must have rejoiced in after life that his early 
aspirations had been thus thwarted. 

The readers of Jypra all know and need 
hardly here be reminded of the distinguished place 
which Mr. Ghose eventually secured and has for 
many years past maintained in the front rank of his 
profession: and the seeming universality of the cry 
of mourning, which we are informed has gone up in 
almost every part of India on the telegraphic 
announcement of his unexpected death, testifies elo- 
quently to the esteem which he had won for him- 
self in the hearts of his countrymen of all the more 
eae pence: To understand the peculiar 
Wane Ge o eee in which he was so widely 
et acne sito for those who through the 
fe eae ot Bere friendship have been enabled 
A Ea a the sterling qualities of an 
aia ates sh and noble character. ii any 
E fa quenieeiion deserve the epithets 

His mi ee ey pre-eminently belong to him. 
helpless. And acs ee Me ie ae m a 
in the crimin T © course of his extensive practico 

š munal courts of the Mofussil ho became 
Ronni enea o ofussil ho 
Witiche Gane; unden wit the far too frequent cases, 
TERTON under his observation, of injustice and 
PPression, plainly attributable to 311-4 : li 

ference on Re acne e to ill-judged inter- 
Working of the inferior oe ae! and este) 
Svote himself with hi pee cree 
Promotion of then 18 accustomed energy to the 
ovement for reform of the judicial 


System in India b Š 
eXpedient of eg and obviously desirable 


© minor criminal courts from 


dependence on the executive, of which so much has 
lately been heard. The columns of Inpra are not 
strangers to the somewhat lively controversy to which 
Mr. Ghose’s powerful advocacy of the proposed 
change has given rise. It was perhaps natural that 
the proposal should meet with strenuous opposition 
from those whose care seems to be rather for the 
sacredness of official authority than the ends for 
which it exists; but the not very worthy methods 
by which it has been sought to minimise and invali- 
date the case that has been built up by Mr. Ghose 
out of materials largely furnished by his professional 
experience, if they have done but little else, have 
served at least to show by their conspicuous failure 
how complete and impregnable that case is in itself, 
and how little, fortunately, it now needs the sus- 
taining support of his strong hand. Still sad, indeed, 
it is that he has not lived to carry out to its final 
stages the cause which he had so greatly at heart 
and which he has done so much to advance. 

In their habits of daily life Mr. and Mrs. Ghose 
have conformed entirely to the ways and usages of 
cultivated European society, and have in all par- 
ticulars shaved the social sentiments of the higher 
ranks of English people. But this assimilation 
to the ruling class in India, real as it has been, 
in no degreo weakened Mr. Ghose’s patriotic 
feelings or loosened the ties which bound him 
to his own people. It was not long before his 
countrymen discovered that his English education 
and his association upon equal terms with the 
members of the governing class, which they at first 
regarded with dislike and suspicion, was consistent 
with firm loyalty to national interests and did but 
fit him the more advantageously for guiding and 
taking effective part in the popular movement of the 
day. 

It was perhaps attributable to the practical teach- 
ing of legal experience that Mr. Ghose was ever 
ready to treat the case of his opponent with respect, 
and the great personal influence which he un- 
doubtedly enjoyed both as an advocate and as a 
politician was in large measure due to the fairness 
and the absence of exaggeration by which his argu- 
ments and statements were on all occasions charac- 
terised. 

Mr. Ghose’s public work was not confined to the 
provinces of law and politics. His stay in England 
had enabled him to perceive and appreciate the 
grave disability under which a people lay for whom 
education was limited to the stronger sex; and on 
his return to Bengal he not only took steps, under 
the guidance of English friends, to securo the best 
available English education for his betrothed wife, 
but he joined and zealously co-operated with the 
small group of younger men who were even 
then braving social ostracism—notable among them 
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Babu Sasipada Banerji with his pioneer work 
forts, notwithstanding 


at Beranagar—in their e eo ne 
enormous difficulties, at establishing effective 
means of education for their adult countrywomer. 
it was to Mr. Ghose that Miss Ackroyd owed 
the opportunities which enabled her, aided by 
a sympathetic committee of both Native and 
European members, to institute and conduct with 
marked success at Calcutta the Hindu Mahila Bidya- 
laya, which was essentially 2 high class boarding 
school or college for grown-up native women QIS- 
tinguished, it may be remarked, from any missionary 
school in this particular, namely, that while private 
devotion was encouraged, all interference with the 
religious faith of the individual students was strictly 
prohibited. This school, after a separate and suc- 
cessful career of some years, eventually became 
added as an adult department to the well-known 
Bethune School for Girls under Government control, 
and Mr. Ghose, I believe, continued to have a 
leading voice in iis management. 

Modest and unpretending of address as Mr. Ghoso 
ever was, and caring little as he did to seek tho 
adventitious aid of the eloquence which fascinates 
rather then persuades, it was his strong sound sense 

- and the conscientious thoroughness of his work 
_ which constituted his especial excellence and caused 
him to become the popular and trusted leader alike 
ia the courts of justice, in politics and in the cause 
of education. te has left behind him a name and 
reputation which are not only dear to those, who 
have been so fortunate as to know him with tho 
intimacy of private friendship, but which will also 
surely live in the memory of his countrymen, the 
subject of their just pride, and an example of 
citizenship for their emulation. 

“t As one lamp lights another, nor grows less 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.”’ 


THE APPROACH OF FAMINE. 


* {—Rereosrecr : By an Ancro-Inpran. 
_ Indian famines, their proximate caus 
intensity, and A a best be ead 
by comparison of one with another. For my present 
+ purpose, and im such concise manner as onl 
: is possible in the space, it will suffice to note tire 
differences that appear in comparing the famine in 
Orissa in 1866; in Bohar, 1874; and that in Mad: 
ne the Deccan in 1876-8. : ee 
_ In tho first of these instances, though th i 
as caused by drought in the closing ais of See, 
heaviest mortality was due to lack of prevision 
‘the Bengal authorities, together with the sudd 
d heavy rainfall of the north- be 
following. § Cecil. Beadon, 
| Caleutia, wa man of a 


bee ere 


Bo; 


to avoid outlay, disregarded warnings that came 
from missionaries and other non- officials in Orissa— 
which warnings were plainly confirmed by starvin 
Oryias crowding into Calcutta—so that between the’ 
two, precious time was lost in disputes about supply 
and demand and other pottering. Sir Cecil Beadon 
did take 2 basty trip down to Cuttack; but the 
local officials had taken the cuo that famine was not 
desired. Six Cecil returned toassure hiscollea gues that 
there was no occasion for alarm. that local effort would 
suffice. ‘The rains came, the floods descended, road 
traffic was impossible, and the province was sealed 
up to its fate. Some desperate efforts were made at 
this thirteenth hour to get food into the province by 
sea, but no appreciable help could be afforded in 
that way. The mortality due to hunger was cflicially 
computed at one million, or 1 in 3? of the population 
of the province in its three divisions of Balasgore, 
Cuttack, and Puri. Sir John Lawrence, anxiously 
watching from remote Simla, had been obliged to 
accept reports from the Lioutenant-Governor. When 
afterwards he found how the facts had been mis- 
understood, and the truth withheld, he was exceed- 
ingly wroth. So was Lord Cranborne, then for the 
first time Secretary of State for India. A great 
inquest was held in the form of a Commission 
of Enquiry of which the late Sir George Campbell, 
then more of a Punjabi than a Bengal Civilian, was 
the strongest member. ‘That Commission’s full 
and careful Report presents the first really serious 
effort to deal with the Indian famine problem 
asa whole. Though superseded by the more com- 
prehensive enquiries of the Royal Commission on 
the far larger disaster of 1877-8, that earlier Report 
laid the foundation of the complete Famine Code 
which is in full working order at the present 
crisis. Stili before this ultimate result was reached, 
the problem of famino management had to go 
through twe other stages. 

What followed affords a typical illustration of 
the essential defects in Indian administration that 
are inevitable, in one form or other, in the abseuce 
of that saving balance-wheei—timely publicity and 
well-informed public opinion. On the first alarm of 
failure of the rains towards the close of 1873 in 
Behar, Tirhut, and western Bengal, the authorities 
concerned, Lord Northbrook in India and the Duke 
of Argyll as Secretary of State, rose at once to the 
occasion. His Grace urged that the Indian Govern- 
ment should “not shrink from using every available 
means, at whatever cost [to India] to prevent, SO 
far as could be done, any loss of the lives of her 
Majesty’s subjects in consequence of the calamity.’ 
Lord Northbrook zealously applied this principle; 
the “supply and demand” doxy was scorned, Im- 
mense purchases of rice (ill-suited though that gral? 
was for most of the affected districts) were entere 
into, and-—Sir Richard Temple was appointed Famine 
Delegate, with unlimited powers. With his usual 
energy he set himself to carry out ‘master’s orders’ 
to the very letter, with little if any regard to local 
enquiry or precautionary checks. By the time be 
had begun to scatter bags of rico over Behar it was 
Seen that the scarcity was not nearly so severe *% 
been feared ; but orders had to be carried ee 
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Sir Richard in its cartoon, recorded as his chief 
title to fame, “ he invented famines.” The lavish 
expenditure on this occasion appears in the Financial 
> Statement of 1874-5 at GL millions sterling. Lato 
in the latter year the present writer was shown in 
the bonded warenouse at Calcutta vast piles of bags 
of rice which even Sir Richard had been unable to 
force on the “suffering ”’ districts. 

Thus, in spite of the well intentioned zeal of the re- 
sponsible authorities, the “Behar famine” —of which 
we can find no bill ef mortality—became a scandal 
and byword. ‘Then, mainly for lack of the balance- 
wheel aforesaid, reaction took possession of the 
financial authorities. The true lessons of Orissa 
wore forgotten ; so that when four or five years later 
the really appalling devastation in Madras aad 
eastern Bombay was coming down on southern 
India as a dense pali of doom for hapless miilions, 
the gods on far Olympus nursed their scepticism, in 
spite of ample warnings from the Press and non- 
official testimony. Thus the whole divre problem had 
to be worked through afresh. Tho gods had other 
business on hand just then. The grand theatrical 
demonstration at Delhi of the Qneen-Empress’s 
Proclamation had to be organised: and the disastrous 
invasion of Afghanistan was being sedulously. 
worked up to. But the gaunt spectre would brook 
no denial. When it was seen that the north-east 
monsoon, due in the early months of 1877, bad 
failed in Madras and the Deccan, hope deserted 
that immenso tract of the Empire—the earth was 
iron and the sky brass. Meantime the fatal reaction 
of scepticism aforesaid still lingered in the minds of 
the authorities ; and the financial bogey haunted Sir 
John Strachey who was then the chief Civilian power 
in the State. To combat that bogey was Sir John’s 
chief thought; and hehitupon the expedientof sending 
Sir Richard, not so much to fight the famine as to check 
the outlay that would be inevitable. his duty the 
Delegate set himself to perform ia southern india 
with as much zeal and energy as he had exertod 
four years before in Behar to spend relief funds 
Without stint through imperfectly organised methods. 
His mission now in 1577-8 was to stint, if possiblo, 
na ce the organisation already arranged by 
a 2 aS istrict officers. He was assisted by a 
B ng personal staff, including the present Sir Charles 
Be ane fn officer of Engineers. His first 
ree _ the tie d was in January 1877, and this is 

ow he did it— 


“Ww: nae 
ee ith rapidity unexampled, and at too great a speed to 
with the S Soleo in view, namely, a thorough acquaintance 
literally r oa state of the country, Sir Richard and his statt 
be mane Sauer the affected districts, caused reductions to 
off Works, srotuitous relief, struck large numbers of people 


memoranda Te nurberless and very long minutes and 
The a, and in three months finished their task. 


Deleware : eir ta 

admirable GeL mey was praiseworthy, his intentions 

wE 7 ut his pertormunce occasionally otherwise.”” 

' Was obvious that he fai Ce if, 

the situation,” e failed tu “grasp the real facts of 

Ít is ; 

history oe needa fo follow the painful and dismal 

Tho chief 1S 1877-8 famino in southern ladia, 

ponet Points axe Sir Richard ‘Temple's “ono 

around jr oversies that raged 

pply and diswibuuon 

MS Operativas hud lapsed; 


Vicsroy, Lord Lytton’s too long delayed visit to the 
famine field, personally atoned for by his own 
gonerous coutribution t3 tue relief fund when once 
opened; the official objections against appealing 
for public charity until outflinked by the Duke of 
Buckingham’s telegram to the Lord Mayor, and the 
noble response in the Mansion House Fund, which, 
together with the Lancashire, Yorkshire, aud 
Colonial contributions, yielded over £700,000. The 
net results of that famines of 1876-8 were—mortalily 
5,250,000 souls, besides about 2 million and 2 
quarter in the North-Wost Provinces and Oudh ; 
cost to the Indian Government ia direct relief 
expenditure £11,000,000. 

The avoa aftacted by the present deought stretches 
from the northern portion of the Madras presi- 
dency, through the eastern part of the Central 
Provinces, Behar, and Hindustan proper, up to the 
eastern half of tho Punjab. In that area dwell 
some eighty millions of people, of whom fully one- 
fourth are suffering more or loss from severe 
privation. Within that area there are some tracts 
where distress will be mitigated by the blessings of 
irrigation and water storage. Sinco 1875 nearly 
Rx. six millions have been spent from the Famine 
Insurance Fund on so-called “ protective” railways; 
but barely two millions on irrigation works—the 
one great material want of India. As already 
indicated, the one gain to set off against the dismal 
records of former famines is that the plans and 
methods for coping with hunger and privation are 
in as good working order as codified paper regula- 
tions can be; and there is no ground for doubting 
the earnest desire of the present authorities to give 
full effect to those regulations without any of the 
fatal stinting which enormously increased the 
mortality in 1877-8. It only remains tor British 
citizens to consider what is the duty that lies on them 
in the direction of voluntary contributions. As to the 
economic side of the problem of Indian famines, the 
question of ali others—why aud how it is that so 
largo a proportion of our fellow-subjects im India 
should be so destitute of reserve resources as to 
succumb at the first touch of real scareity—is 
another story, the depth and sigaificance of which 
cannot be here described. 2 


IL.—By ax Excis ÛNLOOKER. 


Tho famine presuged by the scarcity in the North- 
West Provinces during the past summor, confidently | 
anticipated aud caretully prepared for donne 
last two or throe months, is now an accomplish d > 
fact. Since Septombor the prices of wheat and ot 
grains have steadily rison throughout the districts — 
visicod by the terriblo famine of 1877, and the ¢o tton 
crop has proved deficient, but to wiat ext still 
remains to be seen. Tho latest repor dicate 
the distress, at Bret confinod to the Centra 
and the North-West, has invaded th 
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will be tided over with a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the suffering endured in the an A 
twenty years ago. In contemplating t D abora 
preparations made to combat the impending mis 
fortune, and the energy shown by the Ci 
charge of the affected districts, 1t 1s easy caret Une 
same glow of sympathy and admiration whic the 
spired Sir Edwin Arnold to write of Lord North- 
prook’s administration, ‘‘ how beneficent our govern- 
ment is was shown in those dark days of the famine. 
But the sole test of a Government is not its behaviour 
under the stimulus of urgent danger, and the very 
axcellence of its conduct in such crises as the one 
now confronting India provides a standard by which 
its deficiencies may be measured in less troubled 
times. The admirable character of the arrange- 
ments provided to anticipate and remedy the occa- 
sional failure of crops was shown by the slightness 
of the dislocation of business produced by the 
employment during the past summer of some 390,000 
people on relief works in the North-West, and by 
the promptitude and facility with which well-digging, 
the building of railway embankments, irrigation 
canals, and other operations of permanent value have 
now been commenced as relief works. The Indian 
Government learnt much from the last great year of 
dearth, though some of the lessons then enforced 
have of late lost a littlo of their vividness. ‘The 
opening of railways and irrigation works, in accord- 
ance with the policy urged by Lord Lytton, has 
proceeded as steadily as financial (which are too 
ofteu military) exigencies haye allowed, and, there- 
fore, while the area liable to famine has decreased, 
the facility of supplying the affected areas has 
increased. There are numerous lines of railway and 
numerous canals, already planned or commenced, 
which are now being pushed forward. These serve 
the double purpose of relief works and of active 
measures for limiting the famine area. American 
wheat, in spite of the recent rise, can be supplied at 
nine seers per rupee in Calcutta, and in all proba- 
bility the immense surplus supplies of the Russian 
steppes will be tapped for the benefit of India. In 
this connexion it is a source of no small gratification 
to note the sympathy and appeals for active assist- 
ance 1n a section of the Russian Press not ordinarily 
conspicuous for Anglophil tendencies. The rates of 
carriage for corn from the seaports inland have been 
eee, ad although there is a natural and reason- 
Hae es = eed to tamper with the ordinary 
€ trade, the Government is not likely to 
remain an inactive witness of any attempts to force 
up prices by that iniquitous contrivance for trading 
on other people's necessities known as a “corner.” 
What will be the addition to the debt of India as 
result of the famine cannot at present be timated: 
Tt is at any rate fortunate that only a third of the 
railway estimates for the current year have al dy 
been expended ; the balance may, by the su A 
of the big schemes in Burma and Madras iis CRE 
to the liquidation of the cost of relief works i a 
: : - More. 
important than all is the Viceroy’s declaration that 
the people are displaying both energy and cou s 
in faco of their misfortunes, and so greatly allevi tine 
the ge of the authorities, 7 T 
Jt is pertinent to enqui í 
re re at the present moment, 


how far the Government of India has carried out the 
resolutions formed while the memory of the last 
great famine was still fresh. Atomom has been 
repeatedly called to the neglect of the Famine Fund, 
on tho specious pretext that the building of railways 
and the limited construction of irrigation works were 
in themselves insurance against scarcity, and justified 
the reduction or total abolition of the fund. In the 
ten years from 1885-6 to 1895-6 the average assign- 
ment to Famine Relief was. roughly, one-third of 
the standard, namely, fifty lakhs. Even with the 
prospect of famine ahead, the budget of 1896-7 only 
allotted one crore to this purpose. The difference 
has, of course, been absorbed by the great spending 
departments, and more especiaily by the ever- 
increasing cost of military services. It is peculiarly 
irritating to remember that the branch of the public 
services which feels least the tremendous strain and 
pressure of such periods as that through which India 
is now passing, is the one on which falls the largest 
portion of the responsibility for the increased diffi- 
culties due to straitened meaus. The irony of fate 
is seen in the cireumstance that the country whose 
treacherous designs are the ostensible cause of 
military extravagance is the one whose aid is 
offered to mitigate the evils of a time which might 
well be expected to relax the bonds of authority 
and give her the opportunity she is presumed to 
await. In another direction, too, the policy of the 
Government is open to criticism. The Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce has brought against the 
management of the railways a serious indictment 
which seems to be well supported by facts. For ten 
years the export trade in grain has suffered a steady 
decline in face of the competition with forcign wheat, 
notably from Argentina. The annual export of 
wheat from India has fallen from over seven million 
hundredweights to three and a third millions, with 
the consequence that the railway receipts on the 
principal lines also show a grave falling off. For 
this calamity the Bengal merchants blame the 
excessive minimum railway rate, and their contention 
is to some extent borne out by the action of the 
Government, who have adopted as a primary measure 
of relief the reduction of railway rates on produce 
carried from the seaports inland. The importance of 
the wheat export cannot be overestimated, and 
nothing should be left undone to maintain it at a 
high level. Obyiously, the measure of a country’s 
capacity to resist the assault of evil times is its 
surplus in prosperity. India, with its vast population 
and unreliable rainfall, must always be liable to 
periods of scarcity, and a charge of something like 
culpable carelessness may reasonably attach to an 
administration which, in spite of protest and the 
warning voice of facts, looks on without making an 
effort, while the nation’s reserve of strength ebbs 
away. The evil has its root in the unsound financial 
system which is followed in the building of railways, 
the dual control, the guarantee, and the whole 
See ene ee pepe nti! which were exposed in the 
ene acai NDIA. In order to minimise the loss 
E ae of certain lines by the pornea 
e TARSI alee Interest on an unnecessary 
PRA zay, @ minimum tariff has beon 
KARO CORO Hager as, under tho circumstances, tO 
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be partially prohibitive, and so to defeat evon the 
end which it was intended to fulfil. 

Tn his speech before the Legislative Council. at 
Simla on October 15th, the Viceroy made allusion to 
the “ Government of Lord Lytton, who laid it down 
jn the most precise terms that in the increase of 
railways avd canals, but especially of railways, lay 
the only means open to the Government of meeting 
the attacks of famine on more favourable condi- 
tions.” Experience has shown that special insist- 
ence on railways, with its corollary in starvation of 
irrigation projects, is wrong, or at any rate unprofit- 
able. Perhaps if the Viceroy to whose authority 
appeal is now made had been the representative of 
a different policy, the railway returns would to-day 
compare more favourably with the irrigation re- 
turns. Down to March 31st, 1894, the total capital 
expenditure on railways was ninety-four crores. Of 
this sum little less than a third was expended on 
the North-Western, in which by far the heaviest 
jtem is the cost of the disastrous projects in the 
Quetta district. During the same period less than 
thirty crores were spent in irrigation works. In ten 
years the net loss on the railways was thirteen and. 
a-half crores, the annual deficit showing an increase 
from one crore in 1884-5 to a crore and a-half in 
1893-4. The major irrigation works during the 
same period show a clear profit, after paying interest 
on capital debt, of fifty lakhs. But a Government 
return for the year 1894 shows better results than 
the Statistical Abstract, in which irrigation and 
navigation are lumped together to the great dis- 
advantage of the former. ‘Lhe later statistics show 
that although the canals in Bengal and Bombay 
are unprofitable, in other provinces they pay trom 
four to seven per cent. on capital. Even the incom- 
plete Chenab canal, which is now being pushed on 
energetically, is already earning seven per cent. 
Especially profitable are the minor works constructed, 
out of revenue from time to time, which, with an 
area of five million acres, earned in 1894 over half 
as much net revenue as the major works watering 
thirteen and a-half million acres. In the accounts 
their value is obscured by the inclusion of the cost 
of construction under the head of current expendi- 
Ea and not capital account. On the whole, the uet 
ene > the Government from major irrigation 
Ale eae cane their commercement, has been 
aA |- a crores. A strong case, therefore, 
aliae p Sh or the diversion of some of tho 
EA r on largely unproductive railways to 
argument munerative work of irrigation. The 
cal thane adduced against the Jatter, 
OEE o directly encourage the increase of 
sane ees ee therefore not desirable to an 
Medmproven too nak eee Eee 
W ES muchi The same objection might 
ever, so far RE any economic proposal what- 
eveniagainet theidondicton Arona T 
of machinery. T ons Toron of railways, or tko use 
a sort, it is ae ae the objection had validity of 
Conditions of the out of court by the very special 
lation has Sieg case under discussion. The popu- 
ailure of rain is m nereased to a point at which any 
and the people attended with great risk of scarcity, 

must be provided for by any means 


within reach. The apprehended increase ia their 
numbers cannot possib.y be as rapid as the exteasion 
of the means of subsistence in the districts whero 
irrigation is available. And, finally, not evan the 
moss ardent upholder of abstract economic theory, 
nowadays, adheres to the tenets of Malthus. Popu- 
latioa will find its own limits none the less surely 
for the creation of a surplus food supply which, in 
normal years, will be exported. How to develop 
such a reserve and to prevent the dissipatioa of the 
national resources by redressing tue balance of im- 
ports and exports, ara the questions which any 
really successful administration must solve. 


“ HEALTH MISSIONERS FOR RURAL INDIA.” 


The following is the Government of Iniia letter 
which is referred to in Miss Florence Nightingale’s 
article at p. 359 :— 

From J. P. Hewerr, Esa., C.I.E., Officiating Secretary to the 

Government of India, 

To The CHIEF SECRETARY TO THE GovERNMENT OF MADBAS, The 
CHIEF SECRETARY TO TAE GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY, The 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVE T or Benoa (Municipal 
Department), The Cuter SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT 
or tue Norta- Western Provinces anp Oupn, The CxIEr 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE Punsav, The Cater 
COMMISSIONER OF THE CentRan Proyrness, The Cater Com- 
MISSIONER oF Bursa, The Cirer COMMISSIONER or ASSAM, 
‘The Cuter CoxassronER or Coorc, The RESIDENT AT 
HAIMDABABAD. 


Calcutta, the Sth March, 1895. 

Sır, —In a Circular Letter No. *, dated the 28th August, 
1893, the Government of Indie suggested tho issue of instruc- 
tions to all civil and medical officers for enquiries of a practical 
nature into outbreaks of cholera and other epidemic diseases. 
Stress was laid upon the necessity for the immediate and 
thorough investigation on the spot of outbreaks of such 
diseases, and it was suggested that civil medical officers should 
be directed to keep ready prepared and to distribute before- 
hand a printed form of instructions (as prescribed) ia the 
vernacular for the use of all persons whose duty it would be 
to report the occurrence of cases of cholera. 

2. With reference to this subject, and in connexion with 
the question of improving village conservancy and raral sanita- 
tion in India, it has been suggested t+ the Government of India. 
that district and medical ofticers would derive much assistance 
in acquiring a practical knowledge of the local sanitary con- 
ditions of their districts if a permanent record containing such 
information as can be furnished of the sanitary history of each 
locality were kept up. An attempt has been made to indicato 
in the questions given in the aunexed paper the kind of in- 
formation which is required, and this information might be 
embodied in a record to be called the “Village Sauitary In- 
spection Book™ by some literate resident of the village, either 
the headman, village accountant, or any other intelligent 
person. It has further been suggested that these questions 
might be printed ou exch page of the book both in Euglish 
and the vernacular of the district, a blank page being inserted 
after each set of questions jor any subsequent remarks which 
might be made by officers of the district staff, including 
tahsildars, gazetted officers of the Police and Public Works 
Department, and officials of the Sanitary and Medical De- 
partments visiting the village on tour. The book should 
ordinarily be kept in the village as a local record, and sent at 
the end of every quarter to the Civil Surgeon in order that the 
information may be abstracted for permanent resora in his 
ofice. 

3. In some Provinces a “ Village Note Book” of a similar 


dg E E OO 
115 Sanitary: Madras, 148; Bombay, 149; Bengal, 150; 
North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 15l; Punjab, 152; 


Central Provinces, 153; Burma, 154; Assam, 153; Coorg, 
156; Haiderabad, 167+) D 
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nature is already maintained for revenue purposes. and the 
adoption of such a note book for information regaraing sani- 
tary matters would in these Provinces be a matter of 2a 
difficulty. It appears also to the Governor-General in Counci 
that the suggestion could be easily carried out in other Pro- 
vinces, and His Excellency in Council therefore desires that 
the experiment of introducing it should be tried. The 
Governor-General in Council will leave it to Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations to muke any additions or altera- 
tions which may be considered necessary or desirable in the 
questions to be put. A A 
4. The Governor-General in Council desires that the system 
above described shonld be confined for the present to selected 
villages. It seems to His Excellency in Council essential for 
the proper working of the scheme ‘that villages and areas 
selected should be grouped and marked oii in the district or 
Thana maps. They are already so grouped for the purpose of 
jurnishing information regarding cholera. but the existing 
groups will probably be found io be too large fur the present 
purpose, and it may be desirable to reduce them to 10 or 15 
villages at most. The system might at fir-t be introduced in 
the chief village of each small group and graduallv extended 
so as eventually to embrace all the villages in the group. | 
5. I am to request that the progress myde in the preparation 
and maintenance of such a village sanitary record in the Madras 
Presidency, the Bombay Presidency, Pengal, etc., etc., may 
be duly noticed in the Annual Sanitary Reports. 
T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, J. P. Hewett, 
Ofg. Secretary to the Government of India. 
The points to be dwelt on briefly in the “ Village Sanitary 
. Inspection Book,” should include the following :— 
1. Name of village and pargana, with the name of the persun 
by whom informaation was supplied. 
a Eomtion with regard to main roads, railways, pilgrim 
routes, etc. 
3. Conformation of site and lucality. 
$ 4. Character of the soil and its tendency to retain moisture or 
otherwise ; state of natural drainage. 
Ts there any attempt at artifivial drainage ? 
Ts there any obstruction to drai ge by roads, railways, 
z embanl:ments or other works on drainage or by tke 
silting up of rivers or hals 2 ï 
Spring level of villago lands in hot, dry and monsoon 
months. 


2 


Position of burial grounds and cremation ghais as 
regards villages and streams. Š 

5. Area, number of houses, their cons'ruction, arranvement 
in groups or streets, sanitary conditions of immediate 
Surroundings of each house or gronp of houses: site 
pene: Are the dwellings generally crowded or 

6. Population, its principal castes; trades 
the inhabitants. 
Particulars as to migration. 

T. Food substances, their source of 


and occupations of 


supply and degree of 


8 ate 
. Water-supply : principal sou 
Tt from ae ipal sources. 


' How many are thero? What i 
W ma re i ? at are their respectiv 
aone aud what is the distance between mee of 
gr a and the surface of waterin the hot weather? How 
ro they protected from surface Inpurities? Are the 
of masonry or not? Are a 7 


casten? any set aside for particular 
q Tf from tanks :— 
3 ee renee are there? What are their respective 
s Se i ie peente from fouling by men, as by 
i k 3 as b. 2 ~ 2 
ss 3 the use of particular wi ene Ave any set apart for 


Ts the stream polluted from 
surface drainage, or trades ant m 
à li anufact 
PURE et ete., before it ae o etic a 
ang e peage bythe village ? en 
‘he neighbourhood of Duri i 
a R ee ae or burning places to 
the wells or tanks 
ically cl 


y cause such as impure 


9. Is any place, or are any places, set aside for answering 

the calls of nature? 
If so. what is the position of such a place or places with 
regard to: A 
The prevailing winds, natural drainage of the countr 
the wells and tanks and the dwellings of the inhabi- 
tants? Is the site systematically cultivated? Is any 
system of conservancy carried out? If so describo it, 
How is house refuse disposed of ? 

10. Are there many cattle or domestic animals kept in the 
village? How are they stalled or penned? Is manure 
stored in the village in any quantity ? If stored outside 
the village, where is it kept? Is any place set apart 
for the slaughter of animals by butchers, or tor chamars 
to skin or ent up animals; and, if so, at what distance 
from the village ? ý 

Notes of epidemics among cattle should be recorded. 

1l. Are any religious fairs (melas) held iu the village? Tf so, 
are they largely attended and by what classes of people ? 
When are the market days ? 

What is the average attendance at religious fairs and 
markets ? 

12. Are marriage processions frequent? Are they largely 
attended ? 

13. The births and deaths should ve noted. 

How are the dead disposed of? Is cremation 
thoroughly carried out? What becomes of the ashes? 
Are dead Mussulmans buried in a special cemetery ? 
Are any buried in compounds or within municipal or 
village limits? How aro the bodies of dead children 
disposed of? How are persons dead of smallpox and 
cholera disposed of? Is vaccination popular among the 
inhabitants ? 

Notes of epidemics among human beings should be 
recorded. 

14. Meteorological phenomena, such as exceptional rainfall, 
floods or unusual change of temperature should be 
described. 

15. Other unusual phenomera, such as floods, drought, 
scarcity or famine, should also be noted. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. have deserved well of 
the world in giving to it, in a compact form, and at 
a moderate price, a complete edition of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s plays and poems from Pauline (1833) to 
Asolando (1889). To say that the editor of these 
beautiful volumes is Mr. Augustine Birrell is to add 
a sure guarantee that the editor’s duties have been 
discharged with taste, discretion, erudition, aud 
humour withal. ‘Mr. Birrell explains that his edition 
makes no pretence to be critical. Obscure and diffi- 
cult passages are left to be explained by a careful 
study of the context; beauties or defects of com- 
position are not discussed; corrupt passages are nob 
emended—for no passages are corrupt. ‘All that 
has been done is to prefix (within square brackets) 
to some of the plays and poems a few lines explana- 
tory of the characters and events depicted and 
described, and to explain in the margia of the 
volumes the meaning of such words as might, if left 
unexplained, momentarily arrest tae understanding 
of the reader.” Each volume contains as frontispiece 4 
portrait of the poet—ono dated 1835, the other 1881. 
An excellent addition to the second volume is a chrono- 
logical list of the poems and plays. Type, printing, 
paper, and binding are all admirable. ‘Cho effect of 
this edition will no doubt be greatly to extend the 
circle of Mr. Browning's regular readers. 
eee) ee 
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THE EXPECTED FAMINE. 


Tue news which the telegraph has been bringing 
from Tndia during the past seven or eight weeks has 
steadily become more and moro grave. arly in 
October we learned that widespread scarcity was 
probable in the Punjab and certain districts of the 
North-West Provinces, that the prices of food and 
grains had risen enormously, and that grain riots 
pad occurred and were likely to be renewed on a 
i heen scale. it was pointed out that distress was 
“ihe a moment limited to well-defined localities, but 
ita ath rain fell before November an enormous 
cold ex x probably be affected by the failure of the 
October sat and spring ereps. In the middle of 
- Meeting of the Seo ERORA S received oa 
"iceroy and Mr. Webdbuen aci at which thə 
the Revenuo and ie aes member EE IESE 
frankly Gat oe £ sricultural Department, 
ver the large area Sh of “ sovero scarcity ” 
sighteon ee bes was so grievously stricken 
Tain was c now impr b ae days later wo read that 
Elgin haa used probable,” and that famino—Lord 


ELLO 


(0) 


allowed to starve. That is a policy which deserves: 


Since then there has been no really reassuring news, 

but official telegrams, while they have defined the 

threatened districts and recorded tho absence of rain, 

have also announced the opening of test relief works, 

aud the various other measures which have been, or 
are being, taken by the authorities to mitigate the 
consequences of a calamity recognised as imminent. 
Need it bo said that this grave news has attracted 
attention and excited sympathy throughout the 
United Kingdom? The danger of famine, like the 
re-imposition of the cotton duties, or a trans-frontier 
campaign, dispels for a moment the characteristic 
apathy of the British public towards India. News- 
papers which on ninety-nine days out of every 
hundred complacently ignore the existence of British 
India, suddenly become alive to the opportunity, the 
concise cyclopzedia is taken from its shelf, and the 
index to the report of the Famine Commission is 
hastily scanned. The advantage of these occasional 
researches is not to be denied. But while nothing 
could be more admirable than the sympathy which 
is invariably expressed, it must be admitted that the 
writers do not for the most part probe very far below 
the surface. The usual observations may be 
summarised in a few sentences. They are (i) that 
the Government of India and all British residents in 
India are seen at their best in coping with famine; (ii) 
that everything that can be done will be done; and 
(iii) that the outlook is less grave than it was in the 
seventies because while irrigation works will now 
aid the production, and railways and roads tho 
distribution, of food, the stricken areas will also be 
able to draw upon hitherto unknown sources of 
external supply. 

There is no need to dwell upon these excellent, if 
somewhat threadbare, remarks. It is more im- 
portant to ask whether, after all, they aro quite the 
last word oa the subject, Nobody who knows any- 
thing of Indian opinion can think that they are. Let 
us acknowledge at once the faultless temper of the 
speech delivered by the Viceroy on October löth, 
“Tf” he said, “I may speak from my own fesling 
“in the matter, there is not a man who would not 
“strain his utmost to prevent the loss of a single 
“lifo.” We take these words as meaning that life 
is to be saved at any cost, and that nobody is tobe 


as it will receive, the approval and support of every 
humane man and woman. It is the policy 1 
was followed in Behar in 1874. But we 

disguise from ourselves the fact that a ) 
was unfortunately adopted a few 
Madras, and that there was a lamen 
—2 loss much greater, in all 
authoritative ri 
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must be—indeed, there have already been—suspen- 
sions and remissions of land revenue on a large 
scale. In dealing with an Indian famine, as every 
competent observer admits, political economy has to 
be banished to Saturn. There must be no scruple 
about interfering with private enterprise, and no 
idea that a demand is sure to create a supply. The. 
Government must take the business into its own 
hands. There is one thing which it ought not to do 
—and that is to prohibit the export of grain. So 
long ago as October 14th it was stated that appeals 
were being made to the Government to take this 
course. But to such appeals the Government, if it 
is well advised, will turn a deaf ear. We have, how- 
ever, a definite suggestion to offer, which Lord 
Elgin’s emphatic and sympathetic words encourage 
us to offer with the greater confidence. In tho 
Budget for 1894, as will be seen from another page, 
the regular grant to the Famine Insurance Fund 
was, in spite of the pledges given when the Fund 
was inaugurated, wholly suspended for the time 
being. In the same Budget, hy a curious and un- 
pleasant coincidence, a large sum was set apart as 
“exchange compensation allowance” for European 
officials in the Government of India. Now, as the 
stress of the expected famine will, under existing 
circumstances, fall upon the Indians themselves, and 
will not touch the higher officials, it is, we think, a 
reasonable suggestion that the grant of exchange 
compensation should, at least temporarily, be stopped. 
it this suggestion be acted upon, the Government 
* will have more money to devote to saving life, and 
the official classes in India, without exactly “ strain- 
“ing their utmost,” will bear a share of the burden. 
Even so, the burden imposed by the famine upon the 
taxpayers will be very grievous, and India will have 
poundant cause to regret the policy which diverted 
the Hamine Insurance Fund to scientific frontiers and 
Chitral expeditions. 

Lord George Hamilton’s speech, which is reported 
eee, = which seems to have attracted an 
audience TA Ho a Co eee Prigi 
unusual number oe ae mage e 

t small inaccuracies. But it 
described clearly enough the existing organisation 
ae with famine, and it paid a compliment to 

zlgin for which the appropriator of Chitral will 
no doubt be suitably grateful. What neither Lord 
George Hamilton nor Lord Elgin has explained is 
how it comes about that so many millions of British 
subjects in India are at this time of day so readil 
liable to the dangers of scarcity. Mr. A.O ae 
in an article which we print elsewhere, ae sh 


hesitate to lay some portion, at any rate, of the 


responsibility at the door of the system, as distin- 


_ guished from the individual administrators, of gov- 
ernment in India. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 


3 -0. 1 Holds, the colfédigneriaiéwideoy should judge it expedient so t? do- 


game opinion, and fortifies it with statistics showing 
in the words of Lord Salisbury, how much of the 
revenue is annually exported from India without’ » 
direct equivalent. The contention is not new. Tẹ 
was urged by Mr. John Bright forty years ago in 
these words :— 

“T must say that it is my belief that if a country be found 
possessing a most fertile soil, and capable of bearing every 
variety of production, and that notwithstanding, the people are 
in a state of extreme destitution and suffering, the chances arg - 
there is some fundamentul error in the government of that 
country.” 
Upon this grave indictment we may, at this particular 
moment, forbear to dwell. But amid all the well- 
deserved eulogies of the Famine Code, it may not be 
amiss to bear in mind Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji’s obser- 
vations—that it is the extreme poverty of the mass 
of the Indian people which constitutes the danger of 
famine ; that this poverty exists side by side with a 
particular system of government; and that the 
Famine Insurance Fund, even when it is not dis- 
bursed upon alien projects, simply means that the 
poor are taxed to prevent starvation. As Mr. Naoroji 
says :— 

“I appeal to any fair-minded Briton; suppose that the 
French became the rulers of this country, occupied every office 
of benefit, drove away your Gladstones and your Salisburys 
into oblivion and poverty, allowed you no voice in controlling 
expenditure, took away enormous sums of money in the name 
of Services, and further, by means of these same funds intro- 
duced as Capital, took away other enormous sums as profits— 
how long would it take to impoverish England ?”’ 
That is a question which will remain when the 
present danger has been successfully met. Mean- 
time there can be nothing but praise for the energy 
and devotion of the Government in India in dealing 
with the immediate crisis. 


WANTED: CHEOKS ON EXPENDITURE. 


Lorp Wexsy and his colleagues, who are on quiring 
into the administration and management of Indiar 
expenditure, have found it convenient to divide the” 
subject-matter into three main sections. These they 
name respectively (i) financial machinery of the 
Government of India; (ii) progress of expenditure; 
and (iii) apportionment of expenditure in which poth 
Great Britain (sic) and India are interested. The 
evidence heard at the thirty sittings which have 5° 
far been taken extends over all these sections. Bu! 
we have reason to believe that it most nearly &P- 
proaches completeness in the first—that is, in t° 
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virtual invitation to issue interim reports had 
been accepted, it is pretty certain that the first 
oort would have dealt with financial machinery. 
rep be of interest, therefore, to look into the 


Tf this 


Tt may 5 p 5 = 
evidence which deals with this subject, and to see 
how far, if at all, it tends to give support to the 


demands put forward by educated opinion in India. 
Two preliminary remarks, however, need to be made. 
Tn the first place, it is to be noted that the evidence 
comes, not from Indians, but from Englishmen, and 
not merely from Englishmen, but from Englishmen 
who hold, or have held, high office under the British 
Government in India. To look for help from them is 
much as if, in this country, one should ask the perma- 
nent officials at the Foreign Office or the War Office 
for their candid opinion about popular aspirations, 
and about suggestions for the improvement of their 
“own departmental methods. Without labouring the 
point, we may at least observe that any admissions 
made in such quarters would possess something more 
than the ordinary significanco of the terms in which 
they wore couched. In the second place it must be re- 
membered that the question of machinery is not the 
question with which, in thedepartment of finance, edu- 
cated opinion in India is chiefly concerned. In other 
words, it is not denied that the Government of India 
is a tolerably efficient book-keeper. Much, there- 
fore,.of the evidence of witnesses like Sir Henry 
Waterfield, Mr. Stephen Jacob, and Sir Edwin Collen 
amounts to an explanation, by way of preface, of 
methods which, though they may be open to criticism 
in detail, raise no large issues of principle. 

On the other hand, there undoubtedly is one 
very important question raised in this section—the 
question, namely, of financial control. Here is a 
Government which raises a revenue of something like 

_athousand millions of rupees annually. What is the 
guarantee that this revenue is wisely and economic- 
ally expended? Lord Welby (Q. 2909) presented 
one aspect of this question very clearly :— 


cee Barbour made a criticism, which I think all 
niticiam eae ed with financial departments must allow as a 
tera fe sare pepnered application, namely, that sufficient atten- 
question af y the departments in India to the financial 
not forecast =a Ron spprecinte te Gay Oi ena! GO 
they are bent ae E financial effect of the measures on which 
all Gov ET, e. That, of course, is a defect common to 
seldom tako a ee , Aa heads of different departments very 
They are anxi neral view of the effect of their administration. 

anxious to carry out measures which they think 


important.” 

Preci 3 

ae and unless some check is placed upon 
money fee enthusiasm they will spend more 
spend’ a the taxpayor can afford, and may also 
Phat,” Tee objects which he does not desire. 
Fall cord Welby says, “is a defect common to 


But the question 


ares pe mente: No doubt 
ve : i : 
case is, how is the defect remedied, and how 


is the taxpayer protected? Or, is there to be no 
remedy? is the taxpayer to be content if, while 
somebody else calls the tune, he is permitted to pay 
the piper? Educated Indians, who have read his- 
tory, and take an interest in politics, do not think so. 
Witness, for example, this passage from Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjea’s Presidential address at the last 
session of the Indian National Congress :— 

“ Englishmen are our teachers. At their feet we have learnt 

those constitutional principles which have moulded the govern- 
ments of the civilised world, and which we hope will one day 
be incorporated in the government of this country. Ji there is 
one thing more than another which this constitutional history 
impresses upon the mind of the reader, it is this: the jealous 
solicitude which the English people show at every stage of 
their history to ensure to their representatives, and to them 
alone, the full and absolute control over the finances of the 
country.” 
The check upon the zeal of spending departments in 
the United Kingdom is, in Lord Welby’s phrase, 
“ anticipation of the action of Parliament ’’—that is, 
of the representatives of the taxpayers. Needless 
to say, there is in India no check of this kind. Under 
the provisions of the Indian Councils Act, indeed, 
the Legislative Councils do now contain a few non- 
official members who, to some extent, represent public, 
as distinguished from departmental, opinion. But 
they have no votes. They may discuss the Budget. 
But they cannot divide upon it, nor move amend- 
ments to it. They can only make speeches, and 
when they make them it is too late for them to take 
effect. Similarly, by the 53rd section of the Act for 
the Better Government of India (1858), the Secretary 
of State is required to lay the India accounts and 
estimates before Parliament. But there is no 
effective discussion because there is no effective 
resolution. The House of Commons is merely in- 
vited to say that the closed accounts record the 
totals which they do in fact record. 

Now, it is gratifying to note that neither Sir 
Auckland Colvin, who was Finance Minister from 
18€3 to 1887, nor Sir David Barbour, who was 
Finance Minister from 1898 to 1898, is satisfied with 
this stato of affairs. Sir David Barbour says, for 
example (Q. 1,833) :— 

“I certainly think that something is very desirable which 
would ensure greater attention being paid to financial con- 
siderations in connexion with the Government of India.”’ 
Again (Q. 1,980) : 

“I think it would be better for India, better all round, if 
more attention were given to the financial question, and if we 
went more slowly in periods of great apparent financial pros- 
perity.”” 

Sir Auckland Colvin (Q. 2,909) agrees with Sir 
David Barbour in this opinion. The Finance 
‘Minister, he says (Q. 2,910) “ does not got sufficient 
support.” Examining Sir A. Colvin, Lord | Welby 
said :— 


| 
1 
i 
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“were sometime Greeks” 
Sophocles in their youth, but 
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that in a country like India where aatos 
are more dangerous than they would be here, T 
taxation is more dificult than it would be here, Che Pi A pr ; 
ment as a whole does not give sufficient attention $ x at may 
be the financial results of measures which it adopts. 
Whereupon Sir Auckland Colvin remarked :— 

and I would add to that, that in 
an alien, and is not able to 
need of giving close atten- 
ater than it would 


might be put thus: 


“T agree entirely to that; ani 
a country where the taxpayer 1s 
make his voice directly heard, the 
tion to economy in administration is gre: 
otherwise be.” 


Jt would be difficult to over-estimate the importanco 


of this evidence. Those who, where Indian adminis- 


tration is concerned, venture to doubt whether all is 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds are 
commonly denounced as fanatical pertisans and 
$s Sir Auckland Colvin a 
fanatical partisan? Is Sir David Barbour an 
ignorant amateur? Theso experts who, taken 
together, filled the office of Finance Minister during 
the ten years 1883-1893, agree in the opinion that 
the Government of India does not give sufficient 
attention to fluancial considerations. It goes without 
saying that Lord Welby and his colleagues cannot 
ignore this important declaration. ‘They are bound, 
on the contrary, to address themselves to the task of 
discovering a remedy. Neither Sir A. Colvin nor 
Sir D. Barbour is prepared off-hand to put forward 
a definite scheme to this end. But they make moro 
than one valuable suggestion which we set out on 
another page. There has never been any doubt in 
the minds of educated Indians as to the broad lines 
upon which financial reform must run. ‘The dis- 
cussion upon the Budget, both in India and in 
Parliament, needs to be converted from a farce into 
a reality. 


ignorant amateurs. 


THE GREEK LYRIC POETS. 


T It happened to the people of Posidonia,” says 
Aristoxenus in “ Athenaeus,” “who were sometime 
i Greeks, that they were utterly berberised, and 
n iong Tyrrhenians or Romans, so that they 
peineneed their language and the rest of their 
j ee ; but they even now stil] observe one of the 
4 ellenic feasts, in which, coming together, they 
i call to memory their old, names and customs, and 
; having bewailed them to one another and wept 
“ their fill of tears, they separate.” Wouldit not be 
well, even in these latter days, to institute some 
such annual custom for the many amongst us “who 


and read Homer and 
who have been “utterly 
of this life since they bado 


“ barbarised ” by the cares 


farewell to school or university? To such a gather. 
ing might come not only those who loved the classics 
in boyhood, for they perhaps form but a smal] 
fraction of the learners; but some who like Robert 
Herrick, in Stevenson’s ‘‘ Ebb-Tide,” have found 
strange and unexpected consolation in a tattereq 
classic, when they have turned to it in later life ; 
and perchance, in softer mood, even the old Rugbeian 
who boasted the other day that he could only 
remember of his stock of classics one line of Greek 
—a line of Homer that bo had written out six 
hundred times at the stern bidding of the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But there is, after all, a more excellent way than 
the institution of a new Congress for the display of 
ineffectual remorse.: It is possible for anyone who 
still retains a modicum of the Greek he learnt at 


school, to take Mr. Brocks’s charming little volume ` 


and follow the selections from the Greek 
poets with the aid of the accurate and 
rendering printed at the foot of each extract, 
He will not repent his trouble. He will gain 
an introduction to a new world of poetry, for it is 
only a very exceptional boy who reads Greek lyrics 
at school. And, in all probability, unless he has 
completely lost the power of enjoying poetry, he 
will be astonished to find how much more vitally 
interesting Greek poetry is when he comes back to 
it in mature life, than it seemed to be in his school 
days. For youth, as Mr. Pater told us in ‘‘ Gaston 


lyric 
litera. 


-“ de Latour,” even studious youth, is ‘‘of listless 


“humour among books that certainly stirred the 
“past,” and only “makes a docile act of faith 
“ regarding the witchery of Virgil.” Here and 
there, no doubt, a boy or girl feels the full charm of 
a megical line or a romantic story, even in a dead 
language. But most of us neod more experience of 
lite before we can either appreciate the abiding 
interest of the poot’s themes, or reconstruct for 
ourselves in any ineasure the vanished past, with its 
likeness to or differences from tho present. 

In tho case of the Greek lyric poots the amount of 
“reconstruction ” to be done is, of course, specially 
large; for they only survive to us in fragments. To 
one class of these remains, those whose authorship 18 
quite uncertain, editors have given tho pathetic nam? 
of Fragmenta Adespota, “ unowned fragments.” The 
day may yet come for the fragments to be restored 
to their context, and for the forgotten author tO 
receive a late immortality. The discovery of the 
famous Aristotelian papyrus and of part of the lost 
“Antiope” of Euripides makes the possibility °* 
recovering eome of the vanished wealth of Greek 
lyric poetry something better than an idle drezmi. 
How great the gain would be to literature, if that 


_ possibility we i 
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ath with Homer ; Horace made the freest use of 


bre z ; on 
Alcacus ; and where a line or two of the original 
survive; enabling us to make the comparison, we are 


pound to confess the superiority of the Greek in 

ower and passion, if not in perfection of form. But 
if we leave on one sido the Epinician Odes of Pindar 
—quite possibly not his best work, as the discovery 
of his other poems may some day prove to a delighted 

eneration of scholars—almost the whole cf this 
wonderful poetry is lost to us. What remains has 
been chiefly preserve d in the pages of old critics and 
grammarians, who quoted passages, not for their 
literary beauty, but because they illustrated a rulə 
of syntax, a metrical canon, or some custom or legend. 
Unless, therefore, we are disposed to wait on tho 
highly uncertain chance of the discovery of a papyrus 
of Sappho, we must be content to take advantage of 
the patient labours of Bergk and his predecessors, 
who, in Mr. J. A. Symonds’s expressive phrase, have 
“gorted out from heaps of shot rubbish” these 
“fragments of extinguished stars.” After all, the 
stars aro not really extinguished ; only fragments of 
them aro loft, it is true, but they are fragments that 
burn and shine with imperishable lustre. 

Several kinds of reconstruction are open to the 
interested and intelligent reader. He may bestir 
his fancy—as Mr. Frederick Tennyson tells us, in the 
preface to his “Isles of Greece,” he was moved to 
do by “a weird little volume” containing these same 
“ delicious fragmonts ”—to imagine what the ‘full- 
$ orbed perfect compositions ” must have been. Or, 
if that be a task which only a poet should attempt, 
he may at least amuse himself by piecing together 
the character of an individual poet out of the lines 
that survive to witness for or against him. The 
greed of Aleman, with his unaffected delight in the 
Beason of the year ‘‘ when the world is in bloom and 
one cannot satisfy desire in eating;” the cynical 
ae of Timocreon, convicted of taking a bribe 
Sane Fane and comforting himself with the 
the i : nith at other foxes, too, have lost their tails ; 
e ieee of Bacchylides, crying out that c£ not 
aaa ee is best for mortals,” and finding his 
cco ic Oe tyranny of riotous cups ie Hike 

appho; the alee et-weaving, pure, soft-smiling 

OSD ee Ko eee torpor of Alcaeus, the 
Sime ae oe Pittacus ; "the nobler strain in 
ote ee X T sceon splendid devotion, and sung 
Sa meen ae 7: S who yet looks in pity rather than 
arly alaandee aseness to which the average man 
eee pressure of necessity—how vivid an 
Ppeal is mado to us by the intense hi ity of all 

veso characteristics, good and een N E 
more, our imapin > 8 and bad aliko! Or, once 
the Greele a a By, student may try to reconstruct 
early “lyric ae me Mee these poets lived, that 
Seem to know pi s it has been called, of which wo 

OW 80 much less than of the Homeric 


A 


age that preceded or of the Attic agə that followed. 
Wo catch many glimpses of it in Herodotus, who 
often seems rather to belong to it than to the Attic 
age in which he wrote. But we have nothing more 
than glimpses, and it is allowed to us to draw our 
own inferences from the tone of these fragments. 
“Young light-hearted masters of the wave,” Mr. 
Matthew Arnold called the early Hellenes in a 
felicitous line; and theré is evidence enough in 
these pooms of light-heartedness, of love of the 
dance and wine and song. But there is evidence 
also of that melancholy which often alternates with 
light-heartedness, and which is almost equally 
characteristic of the Hellenes, from the Homeric 
Achilles downwards. Uglier characteristics, too, 
are apparent; the wars and seditions of the time, 
its greed and cruelty, its sudden reversals of fortune. 
Professor Muhaffy seems to think that their hospi- 
tality was the one redeeming feature of the Greeks 
of this period; but we ought to remember that, if 
they were cruel, they wore one degree less cruel than 
thoir barbarian neighbours. ‘The barbarian muti- 
“ Jates, impales, crucifies,” as Professor Freeman 
once said, “tho Greek simply slays.” Lastly, it we 
do not wish to reconstruct at all (though we shall 
miss much if we refuse to exercise our imagination 
thus) there is still left to us the universal interest of 
poetical truth and beauty. The poet is neither of 
nor for one age, but of and for alltime. Lines like 
these of Simonides have an abiding value and charm 
altogether independent of the particular occasion 
they celebrate : 


« Of those that died in Thermopylae glorious is the fortune 
and fair the doom; their grave is en altar; for mourning 
they have remembrance, for lamentation praise. And such 
a winding-sheet neither decay nor all-conquering time shall 
make dim.” 

A word should be said of the popular songs, which 
to some readers will be the most interesting portion 
of the volume. Here, of course, is the famous 
“Linus Song,” and the charming “ Swallow Song,” 
in which Greek children greeted the approach of 
spring. Even at this day a “Swallow Song,” not 
unlike the old one, is sung, whether or no the 
custom has descended through all the centuries. 
Here, too, is the “Mill Song,” with its gibe at à 
Pittacus, the tyrant who ground Mitylene; a 
readers of Arnold Pessow’s collection will romer 
that mill songs still exist in Greece, and that 
grinding of the millstone is still associat 
oppression. There are also tantalising : 
children’s games. One—“I will hunt a 
with the response, ‘You will hunt br 
catch ”—was a sort of blind man’ 
evidently a “ring” game asks ina 

Ə { j 
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answer, ‘‘Here are the roses, here are the violets, 
‘here is the pretty parsley.” In a third, described 
by Pollux, a girl, called the Tortoise, sat m the 
centre of a ring of girls, who ran round her asking 
questions. This was their dialogue. (A prose yor 
sion necessarily loses 50 much of the charm, that for 
once we desert Mr. Brooks in favour of a metrical 
rendering):— 

“Tortoise, Tortoise, what are you doing ? 

Weaving wool from fleeces of Miletus. 

Tortoise, Tortoise, how did your son die? 

From white horses he leapt into ocean.” 
The last line has puzzled the scholars. Some see in 
the “white horses” 2 poetical name for the breakers. 
De Fouquiére finds in this song “the wail of the 
“bereaved mothers dwelling on the coasts of Asia 
“Minor whose sons perished in the defeat at Sala- 
“mis”! After such sort is the wisdom of com- 
mentators. 

We have been told lately that Mr. William Morris 
worked at his verse translation of the Odyssey with 
a prose version “frankly” open before him. Now 
that at last the fragments of the Greek lyric poets 
haye been made accessible in English, it only 
remains for a poet “frankly” to exploit Mr. Brooks. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


What, we wonder, is the meaning of the numerous 


paragraphs and articles which are cropping up in all- 


sorts of odd quarters about Tibet? One day it is 
Captain Wellby’s expedition—the next it is Tibetan 
trade. Are we to infer that Tibet is to be the scene 
of the “‘ forward ” frontier party’s next operations ? 
At any rate, it may be well to keep an eye upon the 
seo which proverbially show the direction of the 
wind. 

We take the following extract from Lord Salis- 
pany speech at the Guildhall Banquet (November 


«With respect to Russia, I should not have ventured to 
make any definite observations but for the extraordinary state- 
ments which have recently appeared in Germany on apparently 


the voucher of, I may say withont fear, the or IAE 
that the latter ‘part of thes dhe Bae prose ales man 


make any obseryation 


Mr. Alderman Faudel-Phiilips, Lord Salisbury 
said :—- 

«T rise to propose 2 grateful toast of those who have dined 
well to the hosts who have entertained them. I rise to Propose 
the health of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs who are our hosts, 
But in this case I am permitted to add a special reason why I 
am glad to have the honour of proposing the health of the 
ibaa Mayor. In his case, as you are aware, the dignity is 
hereditary. (Chcers.) Thirty years ago, when I first helq 
Cabinet office and was Secretary of State for India, I was con. 
fronted with the terrible problem of an Indian farine, The 
difficulties, of course, in the main lay with those who were in 
India. But a considerable portion fell upon us at home; anq 
then I found the wisest counsellor, and the most careful and 
zealous assistant, in the father of my right hon. friend the 
Lord Mayor, who was then Lord Mayor of London. (Cheers.) 
I shall never forget the kindness, counsel, and assistance 
which he gave me, when, somewhat young and somewhat un- 
expectedly, I was confronted with that terrible difficulty, 
And itis a matter of no small pleasure to me that I am here 
to propose the health of his distinguished son, who, I have no 
doubt, will adorn, as his father did, the high office which he 
has been called upon to fill. (Cheers.)’’ 


Lord George Hemilton, referring at Acton on 
November 11th to Lord Salisbury’s speech, said :— 

“ The speech of Lord Salisbury he regarded, speaking now, 
not as a Minister, but as a private citizen, as eminently satis- 
factory. He listened to no part of it with greater assent than 
the statement that there was no irreconcilable quarrel between 
this country and Russia. In his view Russia was one of the 
countries between which and England there was no national 
antipathy, no industrial rivalry, and no colonial competition.” 


These remarks of Lord Salisbury’s and Lord George 
Hamilton’s, read in conjunction with the news that 
Russian wheat is being imported into the Indian 
districts which are now threatened with, famine, are 
distinctly interesting. 


In contrast with Lord Salisbury’s and Lord George 
Hamilton’s remarks, we may cite the following 
characteristic Note from the St, James's Gazette of 
November 20th :— 


“Tt may seem ungracious to comment suspiciously on the 
Russian subscription for the relief of the famine in India. But 
the opening of a fund in St. Petersburg, under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Finance, contrasts rather remarkably with the 
way in which the Lord Mayor hangs back in London. The 
‘nasty’ comment of the Berlin Press to the effect that ‘‘ Great 
Britain must seem to the natives of India to be impotent and to 
be soliciting aid from Russia,” is one which may have a sub- 
stratum of truth. The moral effect of the starting of a Russian 
Fund, while there is no English Fund, can hardly help being 
bad ; and if things go so far as the distribution of the money by 
Russian agents the effect will be even worse. We do not quite 
understand the attitude of the Indian Government and the 
India Office in this matter. So far as Russia is concerned, 
humanity apart, this attention to India combines a moral 
demonstration with the acquisition of a fine new market for 
Russian grain. But in the peculiar relations in which India 
stands to the British and the Russian Empires, it is hardly 
necessary to accentuate, as a matter of charity, what in fact 
should be merely a good Piece of business.’? 


The St. James’s on the subject of “charity” 18 
distinctly good. 


Lord Reay has accepted th 5 » the Ens 
India Association. pted the presidency of 


Sir Charles Elliott has not yet become a member 
of the India Council, but he has been co-opted to the 
London School Board. “The Board have,” in the 


opinion of a witty observer, ‘secured the services © 
a man quite as competent as Sir Richard Temple 
who threatens to bec 


f the ome the most voluminous author 


anari Cole Aee REANA that he is roloasod from Parliament, f 
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and quite as indefatigably laborious.” Sir Charles 
Elliott is chiefly known as the enemy of trial by jury 
and. the champion of trial by executive officers. if 
he is consistent, he will now propose that school 
attendance officers under the London School Board 


shall decide the cases upon which they report. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Mr. William Mackworth Young, 
CS., of the Indian Civil Service, as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab in succession to Sir Dennis 
Fitzpatrick, whose tenure of office expires in March 
next. 

Mr. Mackworth Young, who is thus nominated 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, has been in the 
indian Civil Service for thirty-three years. He was 
educated at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the Punjab, for 
there he held his first appointment as an Assistant 
Commissioner. From having been at one time 
Secretary to the Financial Commissioner, he came to 
be the Financial Commissioner himself; and haying 
once been Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, he has now come to be the Lisutenant 
Governor nominate. In the meantime he has held 
high office. He has been Secretary to the Govern- 
mont of India in the Home Department, and he has 
been Chief Commissioner of Coorg. He presided 
over the Indian Hemp Drugs Commission. His 
salary as Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab will be 
100,000 rupees per annum—a sum that at the 
nominal value of the rupee would be £10,000. At 
its present exchange value in England it would be 
about £6,000—and not a bad “living wage ” either, 
in these days of impending famine. 


Professor Murison, who is well known to readers 
of INDIA, is to be cordially congratulated upon having 
come within fifteen votes of defeating the Marquis 
of E Ẹ A 7 < t= . l a 

untly in the contest for the Lord Rectorship of 
the University of Aberdeen. That is the sort of 
result which suggests a slightly different result noxt 
88 gany 
time. 
f 4: p : = 

Commenting on the election, the Daily News 
Wrote :— 

“e SASA, . . . 5 . 
a This is the third in the series of Rectorial contests, which 
p penkt to Scotland, and which afford much pleasurable 
a aent to the undergraduate population of that ancient 
aan As usual, the Liberals have in all three cases got 
Tare es it. Mr. Chamberlain beat Mr. Birrell at Glasgow, 
Tesise rae beat Mr. Haldane at Edinburgh, and now Pro- 

aay Hoe has been defeated at Aberdeen. What may be 

ranean y’s qualifications for academic office we must admit 
of abilit aoe able even to conjecture. Mr. Murison is a man 

RE S meinion an ornament of University College, 
have e ae eae in the opinion of many Aberdoniaus, 
Tomas ed Mr. Hunter as member for North Aberdeen, 

y hope to be Lord Rector next year.” 


R l 
he Aberdeen system of electing a Lord Rector is 


a curiosity : : 
one os YONDE, It is a relic of the medieval 
Parisians eee since abandoned by the 
Other Scotch ae vee and greatly modified by the 
av’ the underer Hie For the purposes of voting 
this, of S m uates are divided into four Nations, 
medi:oval system "eo & meaningless remnant of the 
Nationalities elect y waich the students of different 

er rights a od as chairman a Rector to defend 


Sanst civic interference. There are 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 


four Nations at Aberdeen. Mar, Buchan, and Moray 
represent students born north of the Grampians. 
Angus stands for the rest of the world: On the 
voting day each Nation is locked up in a room by it- 
self. But the students at Aberdeen do not give a 
direct vote for the Rectorial candidates. They vote 
for a student who represents them, called the Pro- 
curator. After the recording of the votes (which are 
given orally) the ‘“Procurators” meet in another 
room, and the successful candidate is he who has a 
majority of Nations. If the Nations are equally 
divided the winner is he who has the numerical 
majority of votes. 


A prominent London Unitarian Minister, the Rev. 
James Herwood, of Effra Road Church, Brixton, is 
travelling to India in the “Bombay” as the represen- 
tative of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Mr. Harwood will, we understand, journey 
trom Bombay to the North-West, and hopes to be in 
Calcutta for the meetings of the National Congress 
at the end of December. From thence he proposes 
to move southwards to Madras, and may visit Ceylon 
before his return to this country a fow months hence. 
His work in India will be in sympathy with the 
Brahmo Samaj—on parallel, but not identical, 
lines. 

With the object of protesting against the State 
regulation of vice a national conforence was held at 
Birmingham on November 18th, Sir James Stansfeld 
presiding. The chairman said that years ago the 
Contagious Diseases Acts were denounced as irreli- 
gious, cruel, and unjust to women, demoralising to 
men, and unconstitutional in the highest degree. In 
1886 tho repeal of these Acts was carried without an 
adverse vote, and they now protested against any re- 
establishment of them. A committee had been, or 
was being, appointed by the Secretary of State for 
India to inquire into this question. There was evi- 
dence that a renewal of the Acts was being sought, 
and he hoped that their protest might have weight 
in the proper quarter. Ou the proposition of Mr. M. 
M’Laren (London), seconded by Mrs. Tanner (Bristol), 
a resolution was adopted condemning the State regu- 
lation of vico, and protesting against the efforts being 
made to induce the Government to establish in this 
country, India, or any part of the Empire, a system 
antagonistic to the moral and religious convictions of 
the people of the country. In the evening a public 
meeting was held at the Midland Iustitute, Mr. 
George Dixen, M.P., in the chair, when resolutions 
in conformity with that passed at the morning con- 
ference were adopted. 


Tho powerful mind of Lord Harris, formerly 
Governor of Bombay, and now a Lord-in-waiting to 
the Queen, has, the Daily News fears, received a 
severe shock. As he told the Primrose League at 
Rochdale, the case for Protection is one which he 
finds it more and more difficult to answer. One 
difficulty in Lord Harris’s way is that he does not 
seem to understand what Protection means. 

« He was not,” he said, “ going to indulge in discussion of 
tho subject, beyond pointing out that it was absurd to suppose 
any country could forego for ever that method of raising 
revenue. 


Protection is not a method of raising revenue at all, 
; x 
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seney can ever make it necessary to put 
Pe ores Atty. Lord Harris says that India 
ee resort to the time-honoured but much derided 
method of Protection.” . á r 
Protection honoured by time is an allegorical subject, 
with which a prosaic economist can hardly penture 
to deal. We have ourselves argued that the Indian 
duties on cotton, as modified by the present Secre- 
tary of State for India, are Protective. But 
Lord George Hamilton says they are not, and Lord 
Harris must settle the matter with him. 


The valuable library of the India Office, the nucleus 
of which was formed by the old East India Company, 
is reported to have outgrown the accuramodation pro- 
vided for it in its old quarters in Whitehall. The 
need for an enlargement lias become so urgent that 
Lord George Hamilton has authorised the expendi- 
ture of £15,000—of course at the expense of India— 
for improved and extended library accommodation ; 
and the work, which has now been taken in hand, is 
expected to occupy about six months. When the 
work is finished, all the books and early records will 
be rearranged, so as to be readily accessible ; and. 
increased facilities for those engaged in researches 
in Oriental literature will be (gratuitously) afforded. 


“THE EXPECTED FAMINE.” 


I—HOW ABOUT “EXCHANGE COMPENSATION” ? 

It may be of interest at the present juncture to 
recall the memorandum which, in June, 1884, was 
circulated to Parliament and the Press by the British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. ‘he 
Memorandum, which was entitled ‘ ‘The Poor Man’s 
Lamb.’ Famine Insurance for the Masses versus 


Exchange Compensation for the Classes,” was as 
follows :— 


In 1877 and 1878 occurred the Great Madras and 
Bombay Famine, which, according to the official 

? RETA S aie 
estimate, caused the deaths of 5} millions of people. 
In order to make permanent provision against suo} 
recurring disasters, Lord Lytton’s Government re- 
solved in 1878 to impose certain new taxes upon the 
whole of India. This additional burden took the 
form of a license tax (since changed into an income- 


tax) and certain local cesses, now known collectively 
as the Assessed Taxes. 


Fresh taxation at such a timo w 
with more than disfavour, and 
ordinary justification to make it e 
answer to the widespread disconto: 
the Government of Indio, 


as looked upon 
as requiring no 
ven tolerable. In 
nt thereby created, 


[ urged that the people must 
be saved from famines, that this was Sree 


duty of Government, but there wa 

l s no fund at th 
disposal of Government, and that it was es 
necessary to create one to insure against futura 


famines. In further justification of the proposed 


courso, and to allay ali possible apprehensions, tho 


and then entered into the 


l ber, 1877, Sir J 
; the Financia Statement Ho 


year before the Council, after explaining the objects 
of the proposed taxation, said : 

“J hope that no desire to carry out any administra 
improvement, however urgent, or any fiscal reform, however 
wise, will tempt the Government to neglect this sacred trust,” 

On the 1cth of January, 1878, he further said: 

“<I feel confident that I shall be able to satisfy the Council 
and the public that the resolution which the Government has 
proclaimed will be faithfully carried out, and the proceeds of 
these new taxes will be expended for the purpose of providing 
what I have called an insurance against famine, and for no 
other purpose whatever.” 

On the 9th of February, 1878, the same Member 
of Council carefully explained the intentions of 
Government in the ivilowing words : 


tiye 


“ As I previously explained, we start with the hypothesis 
that in every ten years the Government of India will have to 
spend £15,000,000 on the relief of famine. The case will bs 
put into its simplest form if we assume that the whole of the 
£15,000,000 will have to be spent at once at the end of this 
period, and the arguments I am about to use will not be in 
any way invalidated by the assumption, though it be not 
strictly true. Now, as the very foundation of our policy is the 
resolution not to permit this expenditure to create a constantly 
increasing charge for interest, the expedient of simply 
borrowing when the occasion occurs, and thus increasing the 
apnual charges on account of debt, say, by £600,000, in each 
period of the years must, of course, be set aside, and it follows 
that we can only obtain the £15,000,000 which we require by 
saving up an equivalent surn in years of prosperity. If we 
provide for this purpose a bend fide surplus of £1,500,000 a 
year for ten years we shall have obtained our £15,000,000. 

“I think, my lord, that I have now made it sufficiently 
clear how we propose to apply the £1,509,000 which we hope 
to provide as an insurance against famine. We shall apply it 
virtually to the reduction of debt; and when the calamity of 
famize actually arrives, we hope not only to be able to meet it 
without throwing fresh burdens upon the country, but to find 
that our means of giving eflicient relief have been immeusely 
increased by the useful works which we have carried out in 
the preceding years of prosperity.” 


Other utterances of the Finance Minister on this 
subject, however, appeared to be intended to quality 
those specific statements, and raised doubts as to 
the future application of the fund. Public feeling 
became so strong in the matter, as shown by protests 
in the public press and by Members of the Council, 
that Lord Lytton considered it necessary to repudiate 
the idea that any qualification was intended, and he 
therefore recorded a Minute on the subject, dated 
the 12th March, 1878. The Viceroy. wrote: 


_ “‘ Tke sole justification for the increased taxation which bas 
just been imposed upon the people of India for the purpose of 
insuring this Empire against the worst calamities of future 
famine, so far as an insurance can now be practically provided, 
is the pledge we have given that a sum not less than a million 
and a-half sterling, which exceeds the amount of the additioual 
contributions obtained from the people for this purpose, shi 

be annually applied to it. We have explained to the people 9 

this country that additional revenue by the new taxes iš 
required not for the luxuries, but the necessities of the State: 
not tor general purposes, but for the construction of * 
particular class of public works; and we have pledged our- 
Selves not to spend one rupee of the especial resources 
thus created upon works of a different character, while ¥° 
exercise the most strict economy in all other branches of out 
expenditure, so that no greater burdens shall be thrown 0? the 


country than are absolutely required by the necessity of 1° 
case. 


His Lordship then enumerated the engagements 
which the Government of India bound itself to fulfil 
puting the following in the forefront : 


toe HPRKAPMS from the surplus revenues at the rato of 
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1} million sterling per annum, in such a manner as to create 
žag sball be, in fact, an insurance fund, from which future 
N jenditure for famine relief can be provided for without 
nading to the permanent burdens on the revenues.”’ 

D 


g Apparontly, a certain section of the public was not 
et fully satisfied, and in March, 1879, an important 
deputation to Lord Lytton, which still expressed 
fears lest the proceeds of the special taxes might not 
be legitimately applied, received the following 
rebuke, while eliciting a further definite pledge. 

Lord Lytton in replying said : 

« Ag the representative of the Sovereign of India, I regret 
that such language should have been held to me by you. The 
solo purpose of the additional taxation you complain of was 
the preservation of tho lives of the people of India from the 
effects of famine. Whatever may be the faults or short- 
comings of this Government, its action in the matter to which 
yonr address makes reference was dictated by the sincerest and 
most anxious desire to give to the people of India the greatest 
protection which could practically be provided for them 
against the calamities of future famine. To insinuate the 
contrary is to insinuate a calumny.”’ 

Such were the pledges. What has been the 
performance? The following table (taken as to the 
expenditure for the years 1881-82 to 1891-92 from a 
table at page 12 in the Explanatory Memorandum 
of the Under Secretary of State for india, 1893, and 
as to the other figures from the various accounts of 
the Government of India) will show. 


Table showing the Receipis from Assessed Taxes and the 
Expenditure on Account of Famine Relief and 
Insurance, from 1878-79 to 1893-94. 


| | 
Pears | Details of Expenditure shown in Col. 3. 
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| 376,607| 402 91,005 — 285,199! = 
508,518 7,799) 70,537 — | 430,152 ae 
1,062,009, 63,288] 71,457, — | 492,009) 480. 
i 1 082,351 5,579) 74,592 — fd 51! 520, 
| 1,500,000, 23.423) - 77,931! 494,793) 
1| | 1,500,000, 70,811) 60,793 931,169, 
ostim'te { | 1,789,80 | 1,503,457; 2,800) 55,907 | 1,079,700) 
16 yea Sea acl Pee a 
Years.|17,429,592| 16,110,519/746,855| 1,731,970 5,452,919 2,821,452 5,327,299 


ank Mase figures it will be seen that tue amount 
rom a dingi even equal the amount received 
o Assessed ‘Taxes. But it must be remem- 


ere 
d that the Government refised to be bound 


own by tho row limitati S 
4 narrow limitations i 
g of a specific fund 
With a debtor and cr : 


6 : a editor account. Not only did 
of eats not to spend one rupe» of the produce 
but ane es on anything but Famine Insurance, 
taxation SARE in consideration of this new 
Woon Bp a s its sole Justification, to spend every 

um not less than a million and a-half 
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sterling ” on Famine Insurance. This they clearly 
have not done, and indeed the first thing that is 
apparent on looking at the table is the remarkable 
coincidence that Rx.4,000,000 were diverted from 
their legitimate purposes during the five years, 1887 
to 1891, when the Burmah War was straining the 
resources of Indian Finance to their utmost. 
But the real extent of the misappropriations which 
have beon made is only apparent when we place side 
by side the promises and the performances of the 
Government of India, reduced to a simple sum in 
arithmetic, for the sixteen years from 1879 to 1894. 
In order not to complicate this comparison by the 
question of Exchange, the figures are shown in tens 
of rupees, but it must be noted that, technically, 
Lord Lytton’s promise was to provide every year 
£1,500,000 sterling. If this point were insisted on, 
the case against the Government of India would be 
far worse than is here shown. 
Promise of £1,500,000 a year (say) 
Performance in expenditure on Famine } 
Insurance (say) .. 5o oa )) 


= Rx. 24,000,000 
= Rx. 16,000,000 


Discount off the promises of the } Rx. 8,000,000 
. 8,900, 


Government of India .. j 


or 33 9/5 

Even this meagre performance would be less by 
nearly Rx.3,000,000 were it not for the inclusion of 
Rx. 2,820,000 spent under Railway Revenue account, 
but treated by the Government of India as expendi- 
ture on account of Famine Insurance. Yot it has ‘ 
never been thought advisable to show this amount 
in the accounts under the head of expenditure for 
Famine Insurance; on every occasion the figures 
given in the tables under that heading having been 
explained in a footnote. 

The absolute practical need for a Famine Fund is 
shown by past experience. Since the Crown took 
over the government of the country the following 
great famines have occurred. In Upper India 
1860-61, Orissa, Behar, and Benga! 1865-66, North- 
West Provinces and Rajputana 1868-69, Bengal 
1873-74, Madras and Bombay 1876-78, in addition 
to which it must be remembered that hardly a year 
passes by in India without scarcity in one province 
or another. Sir John Strachey has shown that 
during the twelve years preceding 1878, tho famine 
expenditure of the Government of India had been 
nearly £17,000,000, made up approximately as l 
follows : ee 


Cost of Orissa Famine (1866) ob +. £1,700,000 
w Bengal ,, (1874) a6 .. £6,750,000 
 S.Iudian ,, (1876-7) «e —«---£0,260,000 

£17,700, 000 


Now lot us look at the matter in the light of 
recent history. In the sixteen years since the taxes 
were imposed and the attendant pledges recorded, 
the Government of India can only claim, on tho 


1881-2, under Lord Ripon a 
Government of India fulfill 
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continued to do so until 1885-6. In that yon pn 
the annexation of Upper Burma. This B n 
administrative improvement” proved too strong a 

> i 73 eed trust ” of Famine 
temptation, and ‘the pacynai EREET 
Insurance was “neglected” duriag five years t i 
extent of Rx.4,009,000, spent in completing Ə 
conguest of Upper Burma. In 1891 the aa 
ment of India once more accepted the responsibilities 
of its own pledges. This was the more easy because 
since 1887 the average annual yield of the Special 
taxes had boen in excess of the amount which the 
Government were bound year by year to set aside 
for Famine Insurance. But this time the adherence 
to pleiges has been shorter. Three years only, 
instead of five, have elapsed before the Government 
of India has again yielded to temptation. 

On this occasion the Famine Fund has beon 
diverted to provide what is called Exchange Com- 
pensation Allowances, which simply mean an addi- 
tion to the salaries of all non-domiciled European 
and Eurasian officials in India. The matter is per- 
fectly clear. In their Budget proposals the Calcutta 
officials, while showing a deficit of Rx.3,500,000, 
have provided a sum of Rx.1,000,000 for exchange 
compensation allowances; and this sum has been 
obtained by a ‘temporary suspension” of the 
famine grant to this extent. In so doing, the 
governing classes in India have in effect diverted 
to their own use the fund which they hold in trust 
for the starving poor. 

Truly we have over again the story of the poor 
man’s lamb. The Indian masses and the Anglo- 
Indian classes are, on account of exchange, partners 
in misfortune. They have alike to make gold pay- 
ments in England, and they alike suffer from the 
appreciation of gold. But the iniquity consists in 
this, that the rich and powerful partner ordains that 
his poor and powerless fellow-sufferer shall bear 
the burdens of both. Will the House of Commons 
allow this iniquity to be committed? On principle 
the people of India would not object to the grant of 
discriminating compensation to officials, but it is 
submitted that there should be at least a temporary 


Suspension of any such grant until the finances of 
India can reasonably afford it. 


I.—‘THE SHEET ANCHOR OF INDIAN 
7 STATECRAFT.” 
e following letter from Sir W. Wedderb 
; urn 
M.P., dated Meredith, Gloucester, November 18th. 
appeared in the Daily Chronicle of November 19th, 


under the heading, “Th a A 
Statecraft” :— 5 e Sheet Anchor of Indian 


In his report on the great Indian Fami 
1876-8, Sir James Cair gee: 
oanien d calls tho native village 
and declares his opinion 
mutually helpful bond 
most fatal misadventure 


Alon z A : 
millions of human beings died from Starvation; and 


‘The great 
IMistration 
n arisin 
es of people who, when the Ea 


ee 
a és 
v of a 


measure of grain is reached, break away from their 
villages in despair, and ‘wander’ in search of 
food or employment. The attempt to cope with 
this, in dealing with millions of people, overtaxdy 
the working power of the State, and has led to 
frightful confusion, waste and expenditure, and 
to untold misery and death.” Similarly in 1884 
Lord Lawrence said, “Tho village communities 
each of which is a little republic, are the most 
abiding of Indian institutions ;” and in 1873, Sip 
Charles Trevelyan said, ‘“ The foundation of Indian 
scciety is the village municipality; that has been 
the salvation of India.” With these wise sayings 
everyone having practical knowledge of the Indian 
people will agree; and the moral as regards the 
famine now impending is—keep the people in their 
villages, preserve and strozgthen the village organi- 
sation, and work as far as possible through that, 
Further, in his admirable little work, “India: the 
Land and the People,” Sir James Caird lays down 
certain humane practical maxims, which should be 
kept constantly in view: (1) ‘The most truly 
economical application of public relief is in such 
early help as will give assurance of life.” When the 
village is deserted, and the family is scattered, 
depression of vitality comes on, there is no longer 
desire for life.’ It is not obstinacy that prevents 
persons in this condition from seeking relief, but 
mertal depression, which should be dealt with 
humanely, and not by making relief repellent and 
unattractive. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
relief will be given in good time, and that it 
will be given in a form that the people will 
accept. (2) “There has been a mistaken desire to 
obtain some economical return for the food given to 
the people to sustain life, partly in order to reimburse 
the State, and partly to prevent pauperising the 
recipients.” With regard. to those considerations, 
Sir James Caird points out that the first object is to 
maintain the people not only in life but in health 
and working condition; and this can be better done 
by relieving them in the shelter of their own homes 
than by exacting task labour under the hardships 
inevitable at great relief works. And even from a 
money point of view he maintained that in time of 
severe famine the saving of food, by exacting no 
labour, will bear a favourable com parison with the 
profitable results of the costly labour of famine 
relief works. In any case, the annual sum set aside 
for famine relief in India is very small, being only 
about one-fiftieth per head of the annual expenditure 
in England on the relief of the poor. As regards 
tho fear of pauperising the people he says, “In all 
Indian famines the uniform experience has been 
that the people at once return to their usual associa- 
tions on the arrival of rain, in whatever form relie 
has been administered. In no instance does it 


appear that they have been pauperised by gratuitous 
help in time of famine.” 


II- SPEECH BY LORD G. HAMILTON, M.P. 
Lord George Hamilton, M.P., Secretary of State 
for India, delivered on November 17 th, at Turnham 


pact an address upon the Indian famine. He 
id :-— 


0 
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 torest which we take in the maintenance and expansion of 
inter -ternal Empire arises from mere selfishness and a desire 
our Eine utmost we can out of the territories thus annexed, 
to ooo devote to them in return as little as we can. I think 
anc ay fairly contend that if we had thought of nothing but 
ee interests we should in many parts of the world have 
ore ed rather than extended our Empire. But we are 
gurls ted by a belief that wherever the British flag floats 
D E condition of the people under it improves, and it is 
PETT that this fact more than our fighting power consti- 
Efes the strength and solidarity of the British Empire. 


“Tre SPECTRE or Soarciry.’’ 


As an illustration, let me ask you to turn your attention for 
a few moments to what is going on at present in India. India 
js a continent which from time immemorial has been specially 
subject to scarcity and famine, yet under no dynasty or rule 
have such persistent and systematic efforts been made to ward 
off famine and its consequences from the population of the 
country as have been so successfully established under British 
rule. (Cheers.) For some months past the spectre of scarcity 
has overhung a considerable territory in India. That appre- 
hension is now turned into a reality, and the battle between 
the forces of preservation and destruction has already begun, 
und must become more intense and acute till rain falls again. 
Let me, then, describe the area of this conflict and the relative 
nature of the conflicting forces at work within it. Of the vast 
population of India, numbering nearly 300,000,000, 80 per 
cent. belong to the agricultural classes. The density of the 
agricultural population varies according to the regularity and 
amount of rain in each district. Where the rain is heavy and 
regular the population is exceedingly thick; where irregular 
and scarce it is correspondingly sparse; and therefore in the 
past, when an occasional famine occurred with a dense popu- 
lation, insufficiency of food has been the great difficulty with 
which to contend ; but in the more sparsely-inhabited districts 
the difficulty was one of distribuiion of food. Since the 
Government of India has been transferred to the Crown we 
have had to contend with several famines. In 1866 a famine 
occurred in Orissa, a dependency of Bengal. The country was 
equally inaccessible by sea or by land, and a terrible mortality 
eusued. Six years later there was a great famine in Bengal. 
Lord Salisbury was then Secretary of State for India, and I, as 
Under-Secretary, was his mouthpiece in the House of Commons. 
‘The Government of India were determined that life at any cost 
should be saved, and they succeeded ; but there was a great 
waste of money. In the next few years there was a continual 
series of scarcities culminating in the great famine of 1876-78. 
Notwithstanding all the cfřorts of Government and a vast 
expenditure, a great mortality cccurred in connection with this 
visitation. Sir Richard Temple was during that time Famine 
Commissioner. His extraordinary power of work and adminis- 
tration was shown by his ubiquity in the different distressed 
districts, and by a series of comprehensive reports which he 
drow up pointing out the result of the varied and painful 
“xperience which the past few years had given, and upon that 
eport the Indian Government determined upon adopting two 
P apent ameliorative measures. They decided in each year 

Ppropriate a certain proportion of the revenue of the country 


ook Romine fond, torbe devoted either to famine protective 
7 10 relief of famine or tot s G A . 
they further decided th mine, or to the reduction of debt; and 


at in every one of the provinces of India 
t ` : : the pro ` 
cae be Inim, up a famine administration code, which 
1ca O revis : ee sna ts 5 
matured. y © revised and improved as experience 


Tue Present ‘ Coxrricy,’”’ 
_ The area which at the 
Seah large, and com 
be agg hee Pa large proportion of this population will 
upon the G P y the residuum will come 
threatened But there is in addition a 
is, further, an ar ? 3,000,000 inhabitants, and there 
Native Stat ca partly affected and partly threatened in 
d 8,000,000 of population. 
i The rvested in the spring and 
“pring crop is s 5 : n in the summer, and the 
irea has to ees in the winter. Tho autumn crop in this 

8 tc r arge extent failed, and unless rain falls during 
With which we foes te spring crop will fail also. Tho evil 


have now to cont 


eco; end i i i 
mo very grave, There is no P is serious, and it may 


ermanent Poor Law system 


in India such as exists in this country, and the officials con- 
trolling the higher branches of administration in India are few 
and far between compared to the enormous numbers that they 
control; and yet, notwithstanding these difficulties, I look 
forward with some confidence as to the result of the conflict in 
which we are now engaged. In parts of the North-West 
Provinces there was a serious scarcity last winter. Three 
hundred thousand persons were at one time upon the relief 
works, yet so good was the system of organization and ad- 
ministration that outside these areas few knew of what was 
going on within them; and the Lieutenant-Governor, with 
pardonable pride at the successful close of these operations, 
declared that a well-administered local government could and 
should be able to take a scarcity in its stride. (Cheers ) 


IMPROVEMENTS SINCE 1878. 

It is, as I have told yon, nearly twenty years since I was the 
offcial mouthpiece of the India Oifice upon questions of famine 
and of scarcity, and I have during tbe past few weeks been 
carefully investigating the improvements which have taken 
place during that time in dealing with famines and scarcities, 
and which are embodied in the latest edition of the Famine 
Code Instructions. And you will perhaps just allow me to give 
you in some detail what the purport of those instructions is. 
In India the Government are the owners of the whole land of 
the country, and the revenue which they derive from the land 
forms a large proportion of their income. There has therefore 
been instituted a very elaborate system of observation in con- 
néction with the output of crops, upon which so large a pro- 
portion of their pecuniary resources depends. In every village 
there is an official called a ‘“‘ Patwari,” and under the Famine 
Code he is desired in ordinary times to periodically report upon 
the condition of the crops belonging to his village, the rainfall, 
and any other phenomena worth notice, the rise and fall in 
prices, the rain register ; and all the reports he so makes are 
sent to a registrar, who is vernacularly called a ‘‘ Kinungo.”’ 
He, again, sends all the reports which he receives to the sub- 
divisional officers, from whom they go to the collector, and 
finally to the Commissioner, who is the highest Executive 
official nearest to the Lieutenant-Governor of the province. 
And if any staple product in any district rises 25 per cent. a 
special report has at once to be made from the locality in which 
the rise occurs. Al these documents are sent to the Director 
of Land Revenue and Agriculture, who tests periodically their 
accuracy and the system in force for the supply of information, 
and who notes any imperfections and suggests improvements, 
and his reports are all sent on to the local Governor of the 
Province. ‘The work, therefore, of notation, record, and 
observation is complete from beginning to end. A perfect 
network is created originating from the lowest authorities and 
tapering up to the highest. Every collector has to keep a list 
of public works for his district divided into two classes—works 
specially intended for the relief of the agricultural populations 
in the vicinity of their villages, and, secondly, works of a 
larger character not designed for the agricultural population 
near their homes, but part of a regular programme of admin- 
istrative work; and lists of these works, and the numbers for 
whom they would provide employment, have to be annually 
revised by the Public Works Department, whose business it is 
to see to the sufficiency and suitability of the work sanctioned, 
and these revised lists have to be sent to every Commissioner 
by a given date. Now, these reports are annually made and 
are a regular part of the administrative rotation of every Pro- 
vince; but when scarcity is imminent then. special reports have 
at once to be made as to prospects of crops, the movements of 
people, the condition of grain stocks, and tho failure of fodder 
or the mortality amongst cattle, and upon the receipt of these 
reports every Commissioner has to put forward proposed mea- 
sures of relief, the extra expenditure to be incurred, the source 
from which it can be defrayed, the remission of revenue to be 
made, the advances to be sanctioned, the number of test relief 
works to be opened, and the employment of the additional 
staff which he will require. When we advance a step further 
and famine is actually upon the Province, then orders are sent 
to every district to subordinate the ordinary objects aud 
methods of their expenditure and administration to the special 
consideration of saving life. Co-operation with the Public 
Works Department is at once established, so that the necessary 
supplementary works may be opened and classified, and, when 
opened, reports have to be constantly and periodically sent in 
on the condition of those seeking relief, on the price of food, on 
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the sufficiency of wages paid, on reg gations for Fert 
workers from one place to another, samitau Butea to 
ge ts, and hospital accommodation. In gadi a 
eie nets for E ving relict and employ menean gg 
Ee ial crane ite i mang out ate on of 
5 separate ors on is established AAG Uae 
Be acces ants a separate officer whose duty it atic 
every village in his district, to watch the migr tion avai a 
village to another in order to prevent pason from £ hick is 
places unable to support them, to see that gratuitous re ae 
given by the villages to those whose physical condilion rene ers 
them incapable of self-support, and to snperinteno, © w 
struction and administration of poorhouses and kitchens pro- 
vided for indigent children and women. I have ventured a 
detain you at some length with the details of this remar ae 
Code, for I think it is the most satisfactory official document I 
ever read in my life. Itis a monument of patient and prescient 
administrative work prompted by the highest motives and 
based on the latest and most effective executive experience. 
(Cheers.) 
COURAGE AND RESOLUTION OE THE PEOPLE. i 
Tt is a great mobilization of force, not to deal out death but 
to. avert it, not to inflict suffering on man or beast but to 
i alleviate and remove it. (Cheers.) But the extraordinary im- 
provement which has taken place in the ađministrative 
arrangements for dealing with amine do not by any degree 
exhaust the advantages which the Indian Government possess 
over all preceding Administrations. Twenty years ago almost 
the same area as is now affected was the scene of a desolating 
famine. Within this area during the past twenty years the 
irrigated land has more than doubled : the railway mileage has 
trebled ; and facilities for transport and communication have 
not only duricg that period increased inside India, but outside. 
Up to now in every previous famine India has had to depend 
upon food supplies from herself. For the first time she can 
now depend for food supplies upon the rest of the world, and 
heavy imports of grain are already beginning to arrive from 
America and other countries. The people are facing their 
difficulties with courage and resolution, and I am informed 
that during the last three months no fewer than 100,600 wells 
have been constructed out of the advances made by Government. 
Suggestions have been made that the Government should enter 
into the market and purchase grain for themselves. Our past 
experience shows that although the Government can buy better 
than one trader it cannot buy better than all private traders, 
and we are therefore not disposed, except in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, to interfere with the ordinary trade ariangemenis 
for the movement and distribution of grain. But, however 
admirable a system may be, it is useless unless you have con- 
fidence in those who have to administer it. In ihis particular 
we ure exceedingly fortunate. Lord Elgin during his tenure 
of office has given Indications of exceptional ability. His 
capacity for work, his power of always getting to the kernel of 
any question he attacks, his level-headedness and determination 
place him as an administrator high in the ranks even of the 
ei distinguished men who have preceded him; and in Sir Anton 
Macdonnell, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West 
Provinces, upon whom the brunt of the respousibility and 
anxiety must fall, we have a highly experienced 


nee 


i 2 and capable 
2 officer whose successful management of the scarcity of last 
š year justifies us in believing that he will e jk 


qually distinguish 
he is now facing. 
act dimensions of the calamity 
deal, but we may be confident 
anised forces of civilisation been 


himself in the heavier engagement which 


ublic 
oing. 
ich can 


appeal will be mode in England as weil as in India, and t 
the people of this country will respoud to any such dem 
with that sympathetic liberality which has ever character 
their response to similar appeals. (Loud cheers.) 


hat 

and 

ised 
IV._SOME REMARKS. 

Commenting on Lord George Hamilton’s Speech, 
the Daily News (November 18) wrote: 

Abont a hundred and fifty persons, it is said, attended the 
suburban meeting which was addressed last night on the im. 
portant subject ot the Indian famine, by the Secretary of State 
for India. Whether we are to regard this as an illustration 
of that indifference to polities which practically makes a 
present of greater as well as lesser London to the Tories, or to 
a deplorable lack of interest in our great Indian Empire, or to 
some unfortunate failure on the part of Lord George Hamil- 
ton’s name to draw big houses, we leave others to determine, 
It is certain at all events that if there is on the part of the 
constituencies any failure to realise what is happening in 
India, this apathy is not shared by the civil servants of the 
Crown in the vicinity of the danger. 

Tho St. James’s Gazette, which is uot often hard to 
please, remarked : 

Lord George Hamilton made one or two little slips in the 
otherwise instructive and interesting account he gave yesterday 
of the situation in the famine-stricken provinces of India. Th 
describing the manner in which the provincial famine codes 
would be applied for the organisation of relief measures, he 
stated that certain functions were assigned to the Commissioner 
of every district. The head of a district in the North-West 
Provinces is the magistrate and collector; in the Punjab, the 
Deputy-Commissioner. A Commissioner in both provinces is 
the head of a division or collection of districts. The Secretary 
of State also seemed to ignore the Board of Revenue nnd the 
Financial Commissioners. What, however, was even more 
curions was the reference to district boards as being charged 
with the duty of organising local measures of relief. The 
district board, as at present constituted, is a sort of county 
council. In its present form it owes its existence to Lord 
Ripon’s experiment in local autonomy. ' 


AN INDIAN GENIUS. 


A Tark wiru Proressor J. C. Boss M.A., D.Sc. 


Evidence’ of the awakened activity of the Hindu 
mind under English education has hitherto been 
visible in the departments of religion, politics and 
general literature, but wanting in the department of 
science. ‘The circumstance was doubtless due to the 
great difficulty of prosecuting scientific research in 
India, chiefly because of the lack of well equipped 
laboratories „where such work could be properly 
carried out. When it is borne in mind that numerous 
scientific men of high eminence are incessantly 
working in the different laboratories of Europe an 
America, furnished with the best appliances, the 
difficulties which beset an Indian in working out 
something original can easily be conceived. Yet 
1n spite of these drawbacks, a Calcutta Professor has 
lately won the admiration of the scientific world, bY 
the brilliancy of his achievements in physical scienc?- 
Little more than a year ago, Professor J. ©. Bose 3 
first paper on the ‘Polarisation of Electric Rays 
appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society % 
Bengal, and drow the attention of men of science 12 
Europe to the remarkable researches commenced at 
Presidency College. Two other papers, “On a New 
Hlectro-Polariscope” and “On Double-refractor8 
oa St ained Dielectric,” were shortly afterwa 
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i simality of Professor Bose’s next paper, “On tho 
| E on of the Indices of Electric Refraction,” 
oe indicated by the fact that it was accepted by 
in Royal Society and published in its Proceedings. 
The Society further marked its appreciation of the 


value of these researches by a grant from the 
u 5 ` 3 is 
Government Fund for their eentinuance. Yet 
another paper, “On the Determination of the 


Wave-length of Electric Radiation,” has beon 
recently accepted and published by the Royal 
Society. ‘The ‘University of London, in recognition 
| of these remarkable scientific investigations, which 
it deemed to be of special excellence, conferred on 
Professor Bose the degres of Doctor of Science, the 
highest honour which the University can bestow. 
| The attention of the Government of India being 
| drawn to these scientific successes, which struck even 
ford Kelvin ‘‘ with wonder and admiration,” 
Professor Bose was sent to Europe in order to Jay 
before the British Association the results of his 
researches and to visit tho different scientific institu- 
tions. Professor Bose’s paper “On a Complete 
| Apparatus for tho study of the properties of Electric 
| Waves,” which was read before the British Associa- 
tion, was received with high appreciation by the 
savants present. They regarded it as “an event in 
the proceedings of the Physical Section.” But the 
crowning recognition of Professor Bose’s work has 
recently come from the Royal Institution whose 
secretary, on behalf of the managers, has requested 
him to deliver a Friday evening discourse from the 
| memorable placo whence Davy and Faraday used to 
| doliver their epoch-makirg addresses to select 
audiences. 

I sought out Professor Bose shortly after he had 
delivered his paper before the British Association at 
Liverpool, and asked him, for the information of the 
| readers of Inpta, to discuss a little further his work 
| and electrical apparatus. 

Those who associate the word Professor with 
grave and reverend seniors, white-haired and be- 
Spectacled, will be disappointed when they seo 

rofessor Bose. He is so youthful in appearance 

| that I mentally decided he had been appointed 
a; tofessor perhaps in this very session. ‘his proved 
to be an error, as he has held his present post for 
Soveral years. I asked Profesor Bose to begin 
| pen eT as our American friends phrase it, 
uy bun the reason of his visit to England. 
| maa cae for two reasons,” was the answer in 
l vead a pa Der a ies Haat English. “First, to 
| tion, af nee Mies the British, Assoals: 
. Upon which ap ı dealing with the scientific wor 


am engaged. T i ec 
the West, to tr gag hen I have come to 


Mont ig Pane a little in Europe. The Govern- 
laboratories ne oA Improving and extending our 
not up to Aani O present ones are insufficient and 
TORN tro eva shall not only travel in Ragland 
® continent, to see what taboratories other 


Countries : 3 
G Possess, and what we can suitably adopt in 


ts T obon 
i gin at the very besinn} , 5 
8a č y beginning, D d 
Ge ich are your special subj. ne 2 ene 
tricity.” It aud I am specially interested in elec- 
A 20 wane to lecture before a large number— 
A E Students at Presidency College. I 


ee es m 


studied at Cambridge, 
working for the B.Sc., 
hold both degrees.” 

“ What was the subject of the paper you read 
before the British Association?” 

‘Tt dealt with an apparatus which I constructed 
for studying the properties of electric waves. Recent 
research has brought to light a new and vast region 
of forces. We knew of the properties of moderately 
rapid vibrations of ether which give rise to light. 
The slow and the exceedingly quick vibrations of 
ether are invisible, and little is known about them. 
You see, our organs of perception fail us here, 
and there may be many wonderful forces working 
around us of which we know nothing. The slow 
ether vibrations known as electric waves, for l 
example, have many remarkable properties, and f 
the apparatus I exhibited before the British Associa- l 
tion. was for the study of these properties.” 

“You read, I believe, this paper before the 
Physical Section of the Association.” | 

j 
{ 
. 


and was at the same time 
degree of London. Yes, I 


‘Yes, before an audience composed of experts, 
amongst them some of the greatest living scientists. 
There were present Lord Kelvin, Sir Gabriel 
Stokes, Professors J. J. Thomson, Fitzgerald, 
Everett, Oliver Lodge, Sylvanus Thomson. Then 
there were the Continental physicists, Lenard, De 
La Rive and Bjerknes.” 

“Were you nervous ?” 

“Just a little at the beginning. It has not often 
ellen to me to address such a critical audience. But 
I soon got interested in my subject and was en- 
couraged by the kind manner in which the paper 
was received. The audience seemed to be greatly 
interested in the working of the different parts of 
the apparatus, specially in the methods adopted to 
overcome the numerous difficulties.” 

“I gather from the scientific journals that the 
reading of your paper was regarded as an event in 
the proceedings of the Physical Section. T suppose 
your audience took a keen interest in the success of y 
your work?” 

“I think they did. You are not perhaps aware § 
of the many difficulties in the way of carrying on 
original scientific investigation. Wor months and * 
months you are baffled, and all progress comes to a 
standstill. Numerous experimental difficulties arise 
which at first appear insurmountable. Ono gets 
wearicd and heart-sick, and at times loses all hope. 
It is by sheer perseverance that these difficulties are 
ultimately overcome. The encouragement obtained 
from fellow-workers enables one to tide over these 
periods of depression.” 

“Did you make all the different parts of your — 
electrical apparatus yourself?” : 

“I made them with such help as Calcutta could 
afford. On my arrival in London, I went to th 
best firm of instrument makers, and askoi 
make a duplicate. This they did, and also 
a wish to make copies of the same instrun 
supply in the laboratories of Europe and 

“I suppose you havo visited the lea 
science in Hngland.” _ pa 

“I was first invited 

w 


seo his private labi 
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o laco my papers in the hands of the 
Eo. At onl [Kelvin’s invitation I T 
Glasgow, indeed I have only just roturned. I t pte 
met many distinguished scientific men. I also wen 
to Cambridge. I have been asked to give a lecture at 
Belfast, and the Royal Institution has recently 
invited me to deliver a Friday evening discourse. 

«Do students at Presidency College shew aptitude 
for scientific work ?”’ 

“Some of them do. But no good work can be 
accomplished unless a student after taking his degree 
devotes several years of his life to patient work at a 
subject. A degree means nothing but the laying of 
elementary foundations; the real work comes after- 
wards. Now our students as a rule are very poor. 
I know of many instances where the members of a 
family have suffered considerable privations to give 
a good education to their boy. When the young 
student gets his University degree, he feels in 
honour bound to look for employment, and support 
those who underwent such hardships for his educa- 
tion. In any case, he cannot afford to continue his 
studies after taking his degree. Post-graduate 
scholarships would enable some of them to devote 
themselves to research work, but of these we have 
none. Scientific research does not make for a man’s 
personal advantage, as a rule.” 

“You must get hold of a great rajah, some one 
who will be your father and mother, as Indians say. 
Persuade him that the founding of scholarships 
will be rewarded both here and hereafter. Have 
fa any ladies among your pupils at Presidency 

ollege? 

“No, not yet, but before I left Calcutta, we 
received an application from two ladies. Indian 
women are making very considerable progress, but 
in scientific education, they almost all take up 
medicine, since it offers more of a career for them.” 

“Can they mako a living by it?” , 

“ Certainly. In India there is probably a better 
prospect of success for a medical woman than in 
England, since the path is fortunately cleared for 
them by our customs and prejudices. All Indian 
women studying medicine learn the English system. 
Our native medicines have often been of great value, 
but they are now being rapidly suspended.” 

“You did not tell me the name of your college at 
Cambridgé, Professor Bose?” 

“Christ Church, Milton’s College. 
natural science as a speciality.” 


“ When you trave i iti 
EES eo l on the Continent what cities 
“Those that possess good laboratories i 
Heidelberg, Berlin. ean Zürich, and a ene: 
cities. Although Zürich is only a small place, it has 
one of the finest laboratories in the world, connected 
with its admirable polytechnic, Having met many 
of the professors at Liverpool, I shall have the 
pleasure of renewing acquaintance with them in their 
own cities. There will be no difficulty as to language 
for all these scientists know English thoroughly eo 

Later I learned from another sourco that the 
Government of ‘Bengal voted a small sum as a 
permanent science research fund, to enable Pro- 
_ fessor Bose to continue his scientific work. It is 

encouraging to learn that the Mahárájáh of Tipperah 


it has now 


.* 


Be 
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has presented Presidency College with a magnificent 
telescope, and that the Bengal Government has 
sanctioned the constructing of a complete Magnetic 
observatory where such problems will be studigg 
as the frequency and intensity of magnetic storms 
their terrestrial and solar disturbances. ©. S. B, ” 


RKebiclss. 


THE BABA LOG. 

The Baba Log. A Tale of Child life in India. By tho. 
Rey. J. Mippreroy Macponarp. (London: Dayia 
Nutt.) 

A year ago, the preface to this volume tells us, 
the Rev. J. M. Macdonald, having been invited by 
the Cuttack children to their fancy dress ball, wrote 
an account of the festivities for the Englishman “as 
if he were a child guest;” and the idea “ caught 
on” to such an extent that he has ‘ventured to 
write a simple book for children, woven round the 
real life of our English Baba Log in India.” It 
may at once be frankly stated that the world would - 
have been little poorer had the reverend gentleman 
resisted the temptation. The volume now published 
shews little trace of the germ from which it sprang, 
if we except a chapter in the middle containing a 
description of a fancy dress ball. This is evidently 
the author’s strong point, his show trick, which had 
to be led up to; what precedes and what follows are 
merely prelude and conclusion respectively. Of the 
child’s point of view there is little evidence. We 
have no hesitation in saying that never children 
spake as these children speak. The twins who play 
the central róle, and by judicious questions that 
recall the illustrious Sandford and Merton of our 
ancestors enable the author to express his opinions- 
and air his knowledge, are as unnatural though not 
as amusing as a similar pair who have figured in 
recent fiction. They rejoice in much more high- 
sounding titles, it is true, being christened Dering 
Oldrid Norton Blunt and Frederica Adrianne Yolande 
Blunt; as is incumbent on aristocratic infants they 
associate only with playmates of equally euphonious 
names, such as Cicely, Varony, and Antonia. The 
appearance of one Polly Hope is quite a relief and 
the reader feels that he may at last unbend a little. 
But in all essentials the twins follow the example o. 
their prototypes, and by carefully timed questions 
give the author an opening for little lectures 0t 
ancient architecture, the education of women, Hindu: 
mythology, Indian history, and Jameson’s 1al¢: 
The various adult characters are merely disguises 
through which are seen the features of the Rev. J- 
M. Macdonald; the children merely give the cue: 
Even the “baby talk” is Mr. Macdonald’s and 
reminds us of the uncouth gambols of the affec- 
tionate ass in Esop. At times the sententiousness 
which characterises the book descends to the level © 
priggishness. Here is an expression of opinion on 
women’s magazines, T 

“Quite half Anes i -leng' 
E E E 
of mental food in the whole magazine. The proprietors c i 


theso magazines ought to combi 1 up the thoughts ° 
the average Pee pinion 3 
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tain lack of sense of proportion is evident in the 
A es ‘of a Commissioner who after three shots, fired 
ha AE bay by mistake, which have fortunately 
a earan T didn’t fire. I should never have been 
forgiven by the native jg if I had killed that baby.” 

wna italics are OUTS. 

moa tho reader will not be surprised to find 
that the wit with which the volume is relieved, here 
and there, is of a ponderous order. A story which is 
deemed worthy of a place In the Jarrago turns on the 
custom in var1ous Christian Societies of changing 
the names cf the devotees. Says an old Plymouth 
woman :— 

«Bat look ’ere, sir, I’ve got one think agin the Horder. 
My son was called Binjamin afore *e was born, and Father 
“Opkius t ne and called him Brother Anthony.’ 

“The padre says he clean bolted ¿with a grave face, but 
shrieking internally, and when he got up the stairs into Father 
‘Chase's study he laughed for ten minutes without stopping.” 
The padre’s sense of humour must have been abnor- 
mally developed. : 

If Mr. Macdonald’s efforts are characterised by a 
lack of definite purpose, continuity, plot, or incident, 
yet the book might at a pinch be made to serve the 
purpose of a Hindustani Ollendorf. The utterances 
of servants and others are printed in dialect, and 
followed by English translations in square brackets. 
For the correctness of style and idiom we cannot 
vouch. But there is much fluent patter about hathis, 
chaprasis, chota hazri, and so on. For the rest we 
find a considerable quantity of Anglo-Indian small 
talk, a few odds and ends of information on local 
topics, and an occasional anecdote of no particular 
merit or point. Wedged in an after-dinner conver- 
sation there is a (presumably gratuitous) two-page 
advertisement of a religious order which has founded 
a priory at Alton in Hampshire. We never heard 
of the Order of St. Paul. But we cannot pay the 
author’s imagination the credit of inventing it with- 
out stronger grounds than his work furnishes. 
Finally there is some discussion of current topics 
such as tlo salt-tax, and the question of representa- 
Nive councils in India, on which the author expresses 
Sound views, but views in no way original or even re- 
markable from the lips of a non-official Anglo-Indian. 
‘On the whole he succeeds best when he packs the 
children off to bed, abandons the effort to talk down 
ae vel: ene is frankly prosaic and common- 
FF a pene y the volume is intended to form 
Bea e Senos of ramming gift-books for children 
ae ne published by Mr. David Nutt. There 
en y per that any kind-hearted uncle who 
e pee delighttul type and general 
roproducti of the book, or by the very successful 
ae a oi photographs that appear as illus- 
nephews: and ae ae risie i gaining from his 
than his actu: ceny more credit for his intentions 

actual deeds. Most children of the present 


4%) We think, are lik À R 
Macdonald a Ree ikely to vote the Rev. J. M. 
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me 1s a most admirable production. 
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It is addressed to readers who have laid the founda- 
tion of a liberal education and are beginning the 
special study of law. But it may be doubted whether 
these readers, grateful as they will be for Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s aid, will be able to value it at 
quite its full worth. To do that it is perhaps neces- 
sary for one to have read law without this book and 
then, turning to it, to realize how much would have 
been gained from the “helping hand” and the “‘ warn- 
ing voice ” in the “stage of confusion and illusion ” 
through which every student must make his way in 
his own fashion. Needless to say, what the Corpus 
Christi Professor of Jurisprudence in the University 
of Oxford gives us is not a short cut to knowledge. 
Still less is it a cram-book for the ‘‘ Bar final.” It 
seeks to set forth, in language intelligible to scholars 
who are not yet lawyers, so much cf the general 
ideas underlying legal discussions as is needful for 
the removal of the most pressing difficulties. At the 
same time it is intended to lighten the first steps of 
the beginner in the practical use of law-books and 
the appreciation of legal authorities. A man who 
has taken “Greats” and is beginning to read law 
finds, as Sir F. Pollock says, in the new literature 
he has to master, many leading conceptions and 
distinctions which are assumed to be familiar, and 
are so to lawyers, but which, for that very reason, 
are not often expressly stated, still less often dis- 
cussed, and hardly ever explained. “He has not 
only to discover for himself, often with much be- 
wilderment, the actual contents of legal terms, but 
to realise the legal point of view and the legal 
habit of mind:” Accordingly the first part of the 
hook deals with ‘Some General Legal Notions.” 
Here Sir Frederick Pollock discusses such topics as 
the nature and meaning of law, justice according to 
law, the subject-matter of law, divisions of law, 
persons, things, events and acts, possession and 
ownership, and relation of obligations to property. 
The second part, which need not be read last, treats 
of “ Legal Authorities and their Use,” under these 
headings: the express forms of law, the sources of 
English law, sovranty in English law, custom in 
English law, law reports, case-law and precedents, 
and ancient and modern statutes. As to this second 
and more “ practical” part, Sir F. Pollock writes: 
“No practical art can really be taught; one man 
can only help another to learn; but it is common 
experience that such help will often save a great 
deal of trouble. Certainly no man ever learned to 
shoot by being lectured ou the construction of a 
riflo, and yet such lectures are a regular part of 
musketry instruction.” Woe have merely indicated 
the general scope of a scholarly work which will be 
simply invaluable to all serious students of law, and 
which, in point of style and method, stands in 
pleasing contrast with the ordinary law books. 


We have received from Mr. Henry Frowde a copy 
of the now edition of Sir William Hunter’s delightful 
story “The Old Missionary,” which we reviewed at 
length on a former occasion. The popularity of the 
book is indicated by the eloquent announcement on 
the title-page “twenty-first thousand.” The present 
edition is a handsome production, not unworthy of 
the artistic traditions of the Oxford University Press. 
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Parliamentary Report No. 1. 


Marcu, 1896. 


This Supplement consists of a VERBATIM Report, specially drawn up for ‘‘India,” of the Debates 
on Indian subjects in both Houses of Parliament, and questions put on such subjects and the answers given 
to them, arranged chronologically, from February 11th to arst. 


Imperial Parliament. 


February 11th. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


SIAM, THE PAMIRS, AND CHITRAL. 

The second Session of the 14th Parliament of Her Majesty 
the Queon was opened by Commission. 

The Queen’s Speech, which was read by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, contained the following passages relating to India :— 

“An agreement has been concluded between my Government 
and that of the French Republic, having for its principal 
object the more secure establishment of the independence of 
the Kingdom of Siam. A copy of it will be laid before you. 

“The Commissioners for the delimitation of the frontier 
separating my Indian Empire and the territory of Afghanistan 
from the dominions of the Emperor of Russia have agreed 
upon a line which has been accepted by myself and by the 
Emperor 

“On the north-west frontier of my Indian Empire the 
Measures taken last year to secure an effective control over 
Chitral have been successful, and the engagements entered 
into by the border tribes for the maintenance and protection of 
the road from Peshawar haye been loyally carried out without 
molestation or disturbance.” 


THE ADDRESS.—SIAM. 

ee STANMORE, moving “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty in reply to the Speech from the Throne,” 
conte the course of his speech :—The agreement between this 
part al. and France with regard to the neutralisation of a great 
fore 1e kingdom of Siam is now completed, and is, there- 
w aE and subject to criticism, nor can it be affected by 
ba A said. It may seem to some paradoxical, but I 
hasten at I for one view that agreement with great satis- 
brilliant A „the very reason that it affords nothing like a 
compleme Res to either party to the agreement. The 
exists ee a ee is humiliation, and where humiliation 
the party EE Soreness and disappointment; and if 
wes ae edly mischievous, 
lished nen except when you have overcome right and estab- 
an e ng; but in th 

n equal foi 


side of the 


f 


nk this agreement ought to be regarded as 


satisfactory by all those who do not misunderstand it. But it 

has been misrepresented, and therefore, I suppose, has been 
misunderstood. It is said that what this agreement does is 

virtually to partition Siam; that we have put the king, in 

what remains of his dominions, under the tutelage of two 

great Powers, and that they have taken the remnant to them- 

selves. Nothing could be more inaccurate or unjust. The 

provinces of Siam which are not referred to in this agree- 

ment stand exactly on the same footing now as they did 

before the agreement. Should any interest, British or French, 

be affected in those provinces, either to the east or the west 

or centre of Siam, there is nothing to prevent those interests 

being safeguarded and looked after exactly as before. What 

has been done is this—that whereas before this agreement 

the whole of the kingdom of Siam was in the same condition 

as these provinces are now, the central and most important 

provinces of Siam have now been guaranteed in their 

neutrality. Neither France nor England can, without the 

consent of the other, move an armed force into that territory, 

and the two Powers are prepared to prevent any third Power 

from doing that which they themselves refrain from. That 
arrangement is a great advantage to the two great Powers 

concerned. It relieves them from many misgivings, it sets 

at rest many suspicions, and it prevents much misunderstand- 

ing. It is an advantage to Siam, because it leaves that -S 
country free to employ its whole resources in its own develop- l 
ment, instead of in useless military defences which, in case 
of need, would probably serve it in very bad stead. Tt is a 4 
service to the whole world in settling questions which might F 
give rise to unpleasant discussions in the future. It is truo 
that Mongsin has been given up, and I admit fully that I 
mourn for the loss of that possession. To recede from terri- 
tory once gained is, in Oriental countries, always attended 
with some risk. But if ever the risk in retrocession were 
reduced to a minimum, it is in this case. Mongsin is not a 
populous and extensive province ; it is a triangle of earth not 
larger than one of the smallest of English counties, with a 
population of less than 2,000, and with a reputation of pos 
sessing an especially deadly climate. The exchange of a la 
frontier for a fixed and evident river boundary is an absol 
gain; and, at all events, the price paid is well worth 
for the satisfaction of effecting an agreement which 
rest so many matters of dispute. 


The Earu or Rosepery, in the course of his 
I pass now to the agreement with Siam. The mov 
that the agreement with Siam filled him with 
satisfaction. I cannot help Wondering, with : 
whether it would have filled him with 
satisfaction if it had been concluded b; 
Kimberley). ‘ i 


Lord STANMORE Y 


= sion which it was legitimate to feel with res 
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ssurance of the noble lord to 

is attitude would have been, but I must say that it 18 
ah P arrangement as might have been anticipated from 
the speeches of the present party in power when they were in 
opposition. We have given up a great deal by that arrange- 
ment, and what quid pro quo we have received for it we shall 
hear, no doubt, from the noble marquis when he speaks ; but 
we have not been informed as yet. We have given up the 
principle of the buffer State. We have given up Mongsin, 
and the noble lord the mover of the Address thinks little of it. 
But Mongsin has been occupied by a British force, and when 
there was the question of the evacuation of Chitral we were 
told, I think by the First Lord of the Treasury, that the first 
e of this Government was that where a British soldier 


whether I am to accept the a 


rincip! 2 J 
Fad once been there he must always remain. Thirdly, we have 
given up the British dominions on the other side of the Mekong 


river. Fourthly, we have taken the Mekong as our boundary 
between France and ourselves, in direct disregard of the advice 
of the principal local authority on that matter. If I might 
again quote Mr. Curzon, whose defence of this arrangement I 
shall go to the gallery of the other House to hear, I must 
state that I remember, when we were in office, he attached a 
special yalue to the retention of the dominions on the other 
side of the Mekong. I am not going to make any remarks on 
the inferences which I draw from the language of the treaty. 
I would rather have it explained by the noble marquis; but 
whatever inferences I may draw from its natural language, I 
cannot express, for fear any argument should be built upon 
them in the French Chamber in the discussion that is soon to 
take place there. But I must honestly say that I think we 
have a right to some explanation from the Government as to 
what are the advantages in exchange for which they have 
given up the four very valuable points to which I have 
referred. But, tacked on to Siam, were a couple of other 
quarters of the globe. There is a Commission with regard to 
our territories on the banks of the Niger. If that Commission 
does its work well, I for one have no criticism to offer: and 
lastly, Tunis is brought in in connexion with that strango 
arrangement. Our treaty with Tunis is, so far as I can 
understand the language of the instrument, to be put an end 
to and to be negotiated afresh—a very important concession as 
pearing cue eect Lely as well as ourselves, and one 
on whic. ope we shall have i 
eerie p some explanation from the 
The Manauis or SaussuRy, following Lor idi 

the course of his speech :—When I come to maoa 
matters on which the noble lord was more distinct, the first I 
must deal with is the Treaty of Siam. The noble lord ha 
told us we have sacrificed some very important things. Among i 
others, he made out two bits of territory we had sacrifice d 
instead of one. I think that is a geographical error ii 
part. There has been nothing given up but this on is 
portion of Mongsin, which in past times paid tribute to Barme, 
Siam, and China, and which therefore the French Government 


claimed as confidently as we. 
eae latcolntly s e. Of course we held that they 


The Harn or RoseneRY: It is th i i 
making a geographical mistake. CNS a ie 


ment of India that largely i 

h y induce 
The danger I wish to guard against—and I hope I can do g0 
think, very obvious. However 
ay be to remain at peace, 


gri ciii teniti stability of Siam itself.” Ho was award 


appear to have been in the mind of the noble lord. Whateve 
those apprehensions were, they are now at an end, because = 
the agreement of the two Powers most interested in the matteo 
the integral and essential portion, and the most prosperous and 
fruitful portion, of the Siam kingdom is protected against ül 
possibility of attack. I believe that has removed all chance of 
serious difference in the future with a great European Power 
and in the present state of the world I do not think that it i 
otherwise than a matter of congratulation. Of course [ am 
quite ready to admit with my noble friend behind me that the 
treaty is not one in regard to which either Power can at all in 
any way triumph over the other. On the contrary, I think j 
is a treaty which both Powers have a right to rejoice jp. 
because it will reserve to each all the rights and privileges T 
which they have any claim, and at the same time add additional 
security to their possession and harmonious existence in 
the future. (Hear, hear.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS. 
Koer, Musst Shyan.—Petition of Musst Shyan Koer, for 
redress of grievances ; to lie upon the Table. 
Khan, Sulaimon.—Petition of Sulaimon Khan, for redress of 
grievances ; to lie upon the Table. 
Singh, Bhaj.—Petition of Bhaj Singh, for enquiry into his 
case ; to lie upon the Table. 


PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Warlike Operations: Killed and Wounded), 
Return presented relative thereto [Address 5th March, 1895; 
Mr. Alpheus Morton]; to lie upon the Table. ; 

East India (Kythal). Return presented relative thereto 

Address 22nd August, 1895 ; Mr. Kimber] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 

East India (Loans raised in England). Copy presented of 
Return of all Loans raised in England, chargeable on the 
Revenues of India, outstanding at the commencement of the 
half-year ending on the 30th September, 1895, eto., [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Loans raised in India). Copy presented of 
Return of all Loans raised in India, chargeable on the 
Revenues of India, outstanding at the commencement of the 
half-year ending on the 30th September, 1895, etc., [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 

India Office. Copy presented of Order in Council, dated 
12th December, 1895, approving a Statement of a revised 
appointment and alteration of salary in the Establishment of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council [by Act]; to lio 
upon the Table. 


THE ADDRESS. 


CHITRAL AND SIAM. 

Mr. G. J. Gosonen, Jun., moving the Address in answer to 
the gracious Speech from the Throne, said in the course of his 
speech: The campaigns of Ashanti and Chitral have one strong 
point of resemblance, for, although the latter was not of the 
Same peaceful character as the former, yet its success Was 
largely due to the perfection of organisation, of which the 
Government of India are so proud. It is our pride and boast 
that ours is an island home, but it is not only its shores that 
we have to protect. We have to protect other frontiors, and it 
isthe watching and guarding of those frontiers which occasion- 
ally involves us in disputes. It is with much satisfaction we 
learn that the controversies with regard to the delimitation © 
our frontiers in the East had a successful issue. This issue has 
not been due to a diplomatic triumph of one country Over 
another, but it is rather the outcome of a friendly agreemont 
between the Powers, and therefore, I venture to think, the 
ae a to prove firm and lasting. 

r. R. McKzwna said he would not have ventured to inter- 
Und except in the hope of obtaining information from the 
had te eee for Foreign Affairs, who in a previous debate 
of Paes himself as having peculiar means of knowledge 
a nee ain Siam, This information might now assist him 11 
fray Naya ee the apparent complete change in policy inr ogas 
EGES h ane Telations with Siam. In 1893 the Une 

7 ond laid it down that ‘the main British interest 2 
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on. gentleman would allege that this stability was 
ai x the treaty. But on another occasion E 
pom einen had used language which condemned in advance 
oh stability as the treaty secured. He said: ‘‘ Attention is 
pera to the Provinces of Battambong and Angkor... . . 
The are rich in rice and other produce, and include the upper 
EM of the Great Lake, with its important and lucrative 
fisheries. - ++ : The possession of the Provinces is essential 
to Siam ; and, in fact, the independence and integrity of Siam 
will be irretrievably injured if those Provinces are allowed to 
pass into the hands of any foreign Power.’’ The treaty which 
was supposed to guarantee the integrity and independence of 
Siam did not include these very provinces within its scope, 
and in consequence the situation which the Under Secretary 
then described existed at the present moment. For, in the 
same speech, the hon. gentleman said: “These Provinces have 
not been seized by the French, but let me explain the ingenious 
substitution for seizure which is substituted.’’ The pith of 
that ‘‘ ingenious substitution for seizure ’’ was the occupation 
of Chantaboon, which the French still occupied at the present 
moment. He would not speak of the surrender of territory 
undeniably British on the upper reaches of the Mekong, but 
he would ask what compensation Great Britain received for the 
gacrifice of what the Under Secretary had described as the 
main British interest in Siam. 

Sir Cuartres Dirke said, in the course of his speech: He 
now came to a point on which he took the sharpest issue with 
the policy of the Government. He could not imagine a state- 
ment more untruthful, as it seemed to him, than that contained 
in what was virtually the first paragraph of the Speech. It 
was said: ‘‘An agreement has been concluded between my 
Government and that of the French Republic, having for its 
principal object the more secure establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the Kingdom of Siam.’ What was the policy 
which the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs last 
year recommended to the House, and which was supported by 
the whole authority of the Conservative Party? lt was the 
integrity of the whole country of Siam, of all that was left, 
as he said, after the treaty which had been made between 
France and Siam. The hon. gentleman specifically mentioned 
two provinces as being portions of the country the integrity of 
which ought to be preserved. He believed the Government 
were going to tell them that the integrity of Siam was pre- 
served by the treaty they had made, but every man smiled at 
that statement. Everyone knew that at the time the treaty 
was negotiated between France and Siam, and when we inter- 
vened, the Siamese objected to two articles the French pressed 
upon them. The hon. gentleman told them that Chantabon 
was a port, the integrity of which should be maintained on 
account of the large British trade there. It was well known 
that what had been done was to guarantee the centre of Siam, 
and not to guarantee the remainder of the country, which seemed 
to him a direct invitation to other people to annex it. (‘‘ No.’’) 
What was the consideration this country had got for a surrender 
which, to Judge from the language Lord Rosebery used, was a 
ees of a very important branch of British trade? Was 
3 coming to a full and fair arrangement with France which 
might relieve us from those anxieties in the world which bad 
arrangements with France undoubtedly occasioned us, when 
there was a handing over of our influ jji 

g ence over the Siamese 

es Gs the Malay Peninsula? The Convention contained a 
hone abont Tunis. We had certain trade rights with Tunis. 
lo ae k Save us very low duties, and through them we 
iene y ‘arge trade. It was well known that the French 
cuionists desired to hamper that trade for the supposed 
Cnefit of the trade of Frane eran lause in th 
Siamese Convention by w) rance. ere was a clause in the 
0 Promise to aie 10n by which we seemed to go out of our way 
rom which th Seuss with the French our relations with Tunis, 
ch the French understood we were prepared to give 


u icl ; 
Shige tights there. He feared the whole history of Lord 
show a conventions with France and Germany went to 


and sac an regard to what the noble lord considered smaller 
interest of a, questions, he did not sufticiently study the 
which were eae trade. He complained that the concessions 
Concessions eae an the name of British trade were useless 
questions whi AT, did not deal with those larger 
that complete $ „tho French had in view, and did not produce 
ad a right t riendly relation throughout the world which we 
They fell Eine ae if we made the concessions at all. 
Poses of a complete: ah went too far—the former for the pur- 


of British trade. The question which lay behind all these 
others was the question of the occupation of Egypt. (Hear, 
hear.) Everybody knew that some believed that this country 
had not kept her word with regard to Egypt, and others 
believed that the letter of that word had been rigidly kept; but 
all knew what the opinion in France was on the point. Some, 
and the number was increasing even on the Ministerial side of 
the House, believed with him that, from a military point of 
view, the occupation of Egypt was a weakness and not a 
strength. The question of the occupation must be settled to 
bring about really friendly relations with France, if it were 
not too late altogether to restore those relations. But that was 
no reason why, in the interests of British trade, protests should 
not be made against conventions which gave up important 
trade interests, and particularly against the hypocrisy of such 
language as that in the Queen’s Speech stating that the object 
of the agreement had been to secure the greater independence 
of Siam. (Hear, hear.) 


February 13th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITIONS FOR SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS. 

Civil Service of India.—Petitions for open competitive 
examinations simultaneously in England and India, from 
Gorakpur, Mysore, Vayalpad, Sholapur, Madras, Rayapuram, 
Virapandi, Pudukota, and Ramanasanmithurum ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Loans raised in England). Paper (presented 
llth February) to be printed. [No. 14.) 

East India (Loans raised in India). Paper (presented 11th 
February) to be printed. (No. 15.) 

East India (Examinations for the Civil Service). Copy pre- 
sented of Regulations for the open competition of August, 
1896 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


AFGHANISTAN AND THE KAFIRS. 

Sir Jons Kennaway asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had received confirmation 
of a statement made in several Indian newspapers, to the 
effect that, according to an announcement by the Afghan 
Commander-in-Chief, military operations would be resumed 
by the Afghaus against the Kafirs of the Hindu Kush in the 
first week of March ; 

Whether the extirpation or enslavement of the Kafir race 
was contemplated as a possible contingency when the transfer 
to Afghanistan of the whole of the Kafir country up to Chitral 
was made under the Durand Agreement, as stated in the 
recently published Chitral Blue-book; and, if so, what steps 
were being taken to save the people from such a fate ; 

And, whether the text of the Durand Agreement or Treaty 
would be laid before the House of Commons. 

Lord G. Hanrmron: (1) Her Majesty’s Government has 
received no confirmation of the report that military operations 
will be resumed against the Kafirs in March. The latest 
report is that operations were practically ended on January 
24th, troops withdrawn, and most hostages released. 

2) The main object of the Durand Agreement—the text of 
which I shall be glad to lay on the Table of the House—was to 
fix the limits of the respective spheres of influence of the two 
Governments, and thus put an end to the difficulties arising 
from the want of such a delimitation. According to the latest 
reports received from the Government of India no question of 
“the extirpation or enslavement of the Kafir race’? has 
arisen ; and certainly no such contingency was contemplated 
at the time the arrangement was arrived at. ‘ 


THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 


between its permanent binding fi 
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i t between 
ith precedent ; for instance, the agreemen' ; 
Gate Britain Si France of August 5th, 1890, relative to ter- 
ritories in Africa. There is no difference whatever between its 
permanent binding force and that of a Convention. 


VAAL QUESTION AND THE EAST 

THE  TRANSVA NDIA COMPANY. : 

NoLD ForsTER seconded Mr. Labouchere’s amendment 
a anes as follows: “And we humbly represent yen 
Majesty that no investigation into recent occurrences 1m onih 
‘Africa will be complete unless it extends to the financial an 
political action of the Chartered Company of South Africa, 
since your Majesty granted to certain persons the origina: 
charter under which the Company 18 incorporated.” 

Tn the course of his speech Mr. Arnold Forster said : What 
was the real and true objection, not only to this chartered 
company, but to every chartered company ? That they were 
mixing up totally dissimilar things—things not only dissimilar, 
but which ought on every principle of ethics and good sense 
to be eternally dissociated—the right to govern men and the 
desire to make money. (Hear, hear.) They were told that 
the love of money was the root of all evil, yet they had deli- 
berately, by the constitution of this company, made the love 
of money the prevailing motive of every officer of the company. 
He did not find fault with any corporation formed to make 
money. We were all money-hunters in one sense or other. 
Some succeeded, others failed. Some hunted for money 
honestly, others dishonestly, and brought themselves within 
the pale of the criminal law. The House had divested itself 
of its prerogative—the government of Her Majesty’s subjects 
—and placed it in the hands of these people, whose reason for 
existence was to make money. So it was incumbent upon 
them to see how this power was used or abused. The experi- 
ment of chartering such companies had been tried over and 
over again, and had failed. Lord Clive—the greatest man we 
ever sent to India—found there were conditions in regard to 
the East India company which made good government im- 
possible. Lord Clive spent the best years of his life resisting 
the corruption resulting from private trading on the part of 
officials of the company. The charter was neglected, and 
the people of India suffered injury and injustice in con- 
sequence. He might be told that during the last thirty or 
forty years of its existence the East India was without blemish 
or blame. That was when it ceased to be a monopolist trading 
company, and became a department of the Government of the 
country, with a Civil Service similar to that which governed 
the empire at the present time. 7 
_Later in his speech, Mr. Arnold Forster added: The whole 
situation, to his mind, was an absolutely false one. Their 
Imperial rule had been sometimes a mischievous one; on the 
whole he believed it to be a good and judicious one. But what 
was the good thing they had got out of it all? It was that 
wherever the English Government had gone it had taken with 
it the traditions of honourable fair dealing and honesty. (Hear 
hear.) Their Indian Civil Service was a great example of this, 
for, however poor and obscure one of its members might ina, 
the wealth of India would not buy him, or any pecuniar cone 
sideration make him swerve from hi loyalty to the SEN of 
this country ; or, if he did, his own profession would cut him 
and his career would be ruined and blasted. (Hear, hear.) 
But who were the officers, magistrates, colonels, ca (nh al 
Heaven knew what, of the chartered D ete 

, red company? They were 
all honourable men he had no doubt, but they were not und. 
Imperial control like their Indian Civil servants, and the 
moment they resigned neither the chartered c Bi apo fhs 
those who cared for the empire had any authorit; ep JA 
and they might gasconade in some other part of 7 ee ne 
very next month. (Hear, hear.) That was n e world the 
at oS AE - ot the sort of 

te t of which they had built up or could safel 
their empire. (Hear, hear.) y conduct 


February 14th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BRITISH INDIANS IN THE TR 


BHOWNAGGREE asked the Se 
s, whether his atten on S 
h Indian 


of Her Majesty’s subjects with regard to certain rights anq 
rileges : 

E whether he would take steps in future arrangements 

with the Government of the South African Republic to secur 

to British Indian subjects in that region the same treatment as 

was extended to all other British subjects. 

Mr. CHamERLAIN: I am aware of the facts and will not 
lose sight of the subject. As regards the Commandeering 
Treaty, the hon. member has been already informed that steps 
have been taken to prevent the introduction of a colour dis. 
tinction. As regards the restriction on trading and domicile 
our hands are not so free, owing to the result of the arbitration 
which leaves the matter in the hands of the Transvaal Courts 
But I have undertaken to use any influence L may possess a 
order to secure fair treatment of all our fellow-subjects irreg- 


pective of colour. 


THE ADDRESS. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND THE 
COMPANY. 

Sir W. Harcourt, in the course of his speech on Mr. 
Labouchere’s amendment to the Address, said :—'The relation 
of this country to companies which, as the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Chamberlain) said, are not able or are not willing to 
control their agents is one that must be decided by this House, 
because we are responsible to the nation for the co:.duct of 
such companies. The right hon. gentleman has declared his 
approval of the system of chartered companies ; I reserve my 
own opinion, for I think there is a great deal to be said on 
both sides; but everybody is agreed that the conditions of the 
South Africa Company’s Charter must be changed : indeed, 
the right hon. gentleman has changed them himself; and, 
therefore, the conditions under which chartered companies are 
to be founded in the future obviously form a question to be 
inquired into by Parliament. Our predecessors took that view. 
In the great controversy of the end of last century with 
reference to the East India Company, when the party of Fox 
on one sido and the party of Pitt on the other took different 
views as to our dealings with the Hast India Company, every- 
body was agreed that Parliament should decide what was to be 
the relation of the Empire to the East India Company. There 
was a great discussion, and there was a great report by 
Dundas and others, which are monumental records among the 
journals of this House, and upon them was founded the 
system of that Board of Control which was erected for the 
express purpose of restraining the action of the Chartered 
Company in Hindustan. Since that time there have been & 
great many Indian Committees; the matter has been gone 
into over and over again; and we should entirely fail in the 
duty imposed upon us, in the situation in which we find our- 
selves, if we did not claim and insist upon the right of Parlia- 
ment to decide a great Imperial question. 


EAST INDIA 


February 7th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

Mr. M’Kenna asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether his attention had been called to the 
concluding words in the communication of M. Berthelot to *: 
Guieysse, contained in the reeently issued French Yellow-boo 
relating to the affairs of Siam and the Upper Mekong; he 
which he alluded to the execution of the treaty of October ard, 
1893, as remaining incomplete ; and whether he had any ma 
formation as to the particulars in respect of which the sai 
treaty was alleged to be still incomplete. 

_ Mr. Curzon: I have seen the words in question. a 
culars referred to are understood to relate to the provisions 
connected with the 25 kilomètre zone. 


FIELD HOWITZERS. 


Mr. Arson Forster asked the Under Secretary of State 


er ; t 
dor Mery hethen his attention had been called to the fact tha! a 


Indian Government had decided to comment? , 
a n for land service W 
d simaltaneon 


The pat- © 


. Siving legislative effect to that Resolution. 
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etioned the manufacture of a field howitzer for the use of 
‘ie Home and Colonial Army with a calibre of 5:0 or 5-2 
ea ther he was aware that the ammunition, limber cases, 
and ammunition waggons for the respective guns referred to 
Sag not interchangeable ; F 
Whether he would give the House an assurance that im- 
mediate steps would be taken to reconcile the difference between 
the India and Home Departments, and thus avoid the confusion 
which must arise from the simultaneous adoption of the two 


Sree whether he would state whether any person was 
responsible for securing uniformity of pattern in essential 
matters between the armament and equipments of the Indian 
and the Home armies respectively, and what was the name of, 
and the office held by, such person. 

Mr. Broprick: An application was made in 1889 by the 
Government of India for a howitzer to throw a 601b. shell. It 
was found that for such a shell a 5-4 calibre was necessary. 
The howitzer supplied for the Home and Colonial army is a 
5in. howitzer throwing a 501b. shell, and the ammunition and 
equipment are not interchangeable. The Indian Government 
required a special type of howitzer to form part of a siege 
train drawn by bullocks intended for shelling stone ‘or mud 
forts, while the howitzer used for the Home and Colonial army 
is required for field batteries and has necessarily to be light and 
drawn by horses. The two guns are intended for different 
purposes, and it is anticipated that for use with field batteries 
the Indian Government will adopt the 5in. howitzer. The 
Secretary of State is strongly of opinion that the multiplica- 
tion of calibres is undesirable; and care will be taken to make 
all arms and ammunition, whether for use at home or elsewhere, 
interchangeable except in cases when for local reasons a 
difference is inevitable. The Government of India is repre- 
sented on the Ordnance Committee by whom new patterns of 
weapons are examined. In cases where the War Department 
and the India Office are unable to agree the Defence Committee 
of the Cabinet will be asked to decide. 


Mr. Arnotp Forster asked if he was to understand that the 
manufacture of these dissimilar guns was to be continued. 


Mr. Broprick said the manufacture of these arms com- 
menced early in 1894. The guns were ready for issue and it 
was impossible to stop them. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS. 


„Mr. J. H. Datzren asked the President of the Board of 
Trade whether any reply had been received to the representa- 
tions made to foreign Governments in respect to prison-made 
goods; and what action, if any, the Government proposed to 
take in the matter ? 

Mr. Riremz: The replies received from foreign Govern- 
ments, while s mpathetic, do not lead Her Majesty’s Govern- 
pent to hope that it will be possible at present to bring about 
a agreement for common action in the matter. Under these 
Rees, the Government consider that, in view of the 

ee ‘ution unanimously passed by the House of Commons on 

~ lary 19 last, Parliament should have the opportunity of 
£ My hon. and 

PEN pend he Bemir for Cental Sheffcld has, I observed, 
RSA 11, with that object. I hope the opportunity 
ae may be afforded by that Bill. E s à 
x. Datzmen asked whether the right hon. gentlemen could 


la 
tl OaE Table the correspondence which had passed on 


ment Les her a Report from the Indian Govern- 
in That been received with regard to the carpets manufactured 


distribution in foreign countries. 


“le would : 
what action he proposed to take 


lu that matte 


I do not myself seo the slich jecti 
non hs EE Ta 
that we have at s reply to the hon. member for Islington, 
the effect of the nao 2 Xcply from the Indian Government, and 


“Lo W; 
Vam: Will those papers be published with the others? 
+ T will enquire, ; pe 


2 N 


THE ADDRESS. 
SIR W. WEDDERBURN’S AMENDMENT, 
THE RETENTION OF CHITRAL. 


“A GRIEVOUS BREACH OF NATIONAL 
GOOD FAITH.” 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN moved, as an amendment to the 
Address, to add the following words at the end: “But we 
humbly express our regret that the present Government, 
reversing the policy of their predecessors, have decided not to 
withdraw from Chitral, thereby violating the pledge expressly 
given in the Viceroy’s proclamation, dangerously adding to 
Government responsibilities beyond the North- West frontier of 
India and inevitably leading to an increase of the overgrown 
expenditure in the Indian Military Department, and further 
our regret that the Treaty of 1893 with the Amir of Afghan- 
istan has not been placed before Parliament.’”? The hon. 
baronet said that in the Queen’s Speech reference had been 
made to Chitral in terms expressing approval of the permanent 
occupation of that territory. He could not allow that to pass 
without a protest and an appeal to the national conscience 
against a grievous breach of the national good faith. It might 
be objected that it was now too late for protest or appeal, but in 
certain matters it was never too late to mend—it was never too 
late to remove a blot from the good name of the nation. Some 
people seemed to think that it was never the right time for 
Parliament to exercise its duty of control over these frontier 
aggressions on our weaker neighbours. While the plans were 
being laid there was profound secrecy, and no one knew 
anything about them ; when the explosion took place we were 
told it was a crisis, and we must not embarrass the Govern- 
ment; and when Naboth was killed and his vineyard perma- 
nently occupied, we were told that it was too late, and no use 
crying over spilt milk. That might be true; but at any rate, 
we should do our best to prevent other milk being spilt in the 
same way. But, as a matter of fact, in the present case 
circumstances had changed since the decision was come to, 
and there were reasons to reconsider it. The reasons were 
contained in the Queen’s Speech, which announced that the 
delimitation of the boundary with Russia had been agreed 
upon. He congratulated Her Majesty’s Government on haying 
accomplished this settlement of the spheres of influence. But 
this matter being settled in a friendly way, fussy activity on 
our side of the frontier was no longer called for. It was only 
likely to act as a challenge to Russia, and stimulate her to 
forward movements. It had repeatedly been alleged in the 
Anglo-Indian Press that the real object of the Chitral expedi- 
tion was to show, with reference to the delimitation negotia- 
tions with Russia, that we exercised effective control over 
Chitral, so that it came within our sphere of influence. If so, 
these negotiations being now concluded, the retention of Chitral 
was no longer necessary. He also hoped his right hon. friend 
the Secretary of State for India would explain in what sense 
the term ‘‘ Indian Empire” was used in the Queen’s Speech 
with regard to this delimitation. Did it mean that tho 
Government intended to incorporate all these vast mountainous 
regions, up to the Pamir boundary, in the Indian dominions 
vested in Her Majesty by the Government of India Act of 
1858? This was a question of the greatest financial import- 
ance. If it was intended to annex these territories to India, 
the proper legal steps should be taken, and he desired to know 
what those steps would be. If the territories were not 
part of India, the cost of the Chitral expedition must be — 
borne by the Imperial exchequer, unless the assent of h 
Houses of Parliament was obtained under section 55 | 
the Act. The grounds of his protest against the retenti 
ot Chitral were threefold: 1st. We had broken our p 
to the border tribes; 2nd. The retention was polit 
dangerous; and 3rd. The cost would be ruinous 
Indian people. In the Queen’s Speech the borden t 
congratulated on the loyalty with which they had 
their engagements. It was a great pity we 
similar loyalty. It seemed a caso of sic vos 7 
doubt appreciated the advantage of other | 
promises tous. But if an ounce of 
a pound of precept, it was 
commendation co 
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iti cue Dr. Robertson and then retire? Or was it 
e iy post and remain there? The CAE rere 
showed what the meaning was. Our people at Chitra vere 
caught in a trap, 180 miles beyond our frontier. To zone! 
them we had to pass through a mountainous wilderness with 
5 defiles, and snowy passes. Without the 
rapid torrents, deep YPP. pemo 
permission of the tribes we could not get throug: ; meer 
Accordingly, the following Proclamation was issued A fhe 
sole object of the Government of India is to put an gore , = 
i present and prevent any future unlawful aggression on e na 
territory, and as soon as this object has been attained the force 
will be withdrawn. The Government of India have no inten- 
tion of permanently occupying any territory through which 
Umra Khan’s misconduct may now force them to pass, or of 
interfering with the independence of the tribes.” Mark the 
words, “sole object.” Nothing is said about roads or valuable 
military positions. The clear meaning was that we would 
rescue our people, and then withdraw. He recognised no 
difference as regards moral principles in public and in private 
concerns. If he thought a thing wrong to do it alone, it 
would be wrong if he did it jointly with 30 others, or 30 
millions of others. How should we view such a promise if 
given by an individual? Supposing his house was on fire, und 
one of his family was in danger of being burnt; and suppos- 
ing he could not reach this child except by passing though the 
house of a neighbour, a suspicious man who kept his doors 
bolted and barred. What would be thought of the man who 
got permission to pass through his neighbour's house by the 
promise that he would go back at once, who rescued his child, 
and then told his neighbour that he meant to stay there, 
because his prestige, his sense of honour, made it impossible 
for him to retire when he had once come there? The case was 
on all fours with that of Chitral. If there was any doubt 
about the meaning of the Proclamation, let it be submitted to 
the arbitration of any impartial authority. The right hon. 
the leader of the House had recommended general arbitration. 
It was easy to accept arbitration with strong opponents, but it 
would be more meritorious to accept it with the weak and 
helpless. Secondly, the permanent occupation of Chitral was 
dangerous and inexpedient. It was folly to pierce the natural 
ramparts by which the North-Western frontier was defended, 
to kill the brave defenders, and to paye the way for a Russian 
invasion. Also the sheet anchor of our power in India was 
trust in our good faith, and this trust had now received a 
grievous blow. Thirdly, the ultimate cost to the people of 
India would be ruinous. The people of India were miserably 
poor, and already much over-taxed. No doubt the noble lord 
would assure the House that the cost would not be creat. 
Such official assurances were made in the Afghan war, which 
was estimated to cost 1{ millions, but which cost 21 millions; 
and in the Abyssinian war which was estimated at 3 millions, 
and cost 10. He warned the noble lord that in permanently 
occupying such territories the first steps were the easiest and 
the cheapest—afterwards came the dangers, the difficulties and 
the heavy expenditure. He reminded him how Lord Roberts had 
estimated the fighting population of these mountain recions at 
a quarter of a million of men, mostly well armed, brave, and 
with an unconquerable love of independence. These men (ail 
occupied the wild regions along the Peshawar-Chitral mpl 
and mneh money would be needed to coerce or bribe them to 
E T a et he at 
glad to hear that the noble lord was 
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and second, to hand over Kafiristan to temas : ae 


subsidy were used to improve the condition of the people of 


the Kafirs, a brave 
a local slave trade 
frontier policy, this 


f : ghbours, i 
country in dangerous and discreditable Herne A Pe 


absolutely opposed to the policy laid down b Arao 
= Majesty when she assumed direct charge of eae ae | Gracious 
g D EN declared, “We desire noe ension of our 
‘present territorial possessions and whilectteo wi EREN 
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aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be attempteq 
with impunity we shall sanction no encroachment on those 
chers.”” 

fe Scuwann seconded the Amendment. He did not See 
how it was possible for Her Majesty’s Government to fing 
any loophole as an excuse for remaining in the territories 
that they had promised to retire from. Moreover, the 
whole system of pushing our borders in India was a Source 
of great expense to the revenues of India. The people of 
India were very poor, their annual income was very smal] 
and their daily earnings were infinitesimal. In order to dea] 
with the difficulties of the finance of India, it had been 
necessary, as they knew, to place duties on the products of 
the place he had the honour to represent, and of a large 
number of manufacturing places in Lancashire and elsewhere. 
For these reasons, and the more admirable ones given by his 
hon. friend, he had great pleasure in seconding the motion. 


LORD G. HAMILTON’S REPLY. 

Lord Grorcs HaxLton said the House would recollect that 
this question of the occupation or the evacuation of Chitral 
was discussed at some length some time ago, when, by a large 
majority, approval was expressed of reversing the policy of 
leaving Chitral. Both the front Opposition bench and other 
members held that the occupation of Chitral would entail very 
heavy expenditure, that it would be repugnant to the feelings 
of the people, and would not tend to promote peace with 
Russia. Although they did not wish to deny that there was 
a certain amount of risk, as there always must be in a move- 
ment of this kind, they believed it was a dangerjthey ought to 
face, and face boldly. The most sanguine anticipations that 
any one could have indulged in had been more than realised. 
(Hear, hear.) So far from their occupation being regarded in 
a hostile spirit by the people of the country, on the contrary, 
they welcomed the English occupation, because it had in- 
augurated_a period of security which they had not known 
before. (Hear, hear.) Reference had been made to slavery, 
but before they went there perhaps the very worst form of 
slavery prevailed. The result of their occupation was that the 
slave trade had ceased. Before they went there women of the 
poorer class were abducted; and so far as Chitral was con- 
cerned, during the few months they had occupied it that 
occupation, he believed, had given almost universal satisfac- 
tion. Then, Chitral was a much richer country than was 
anticipated. Irrigation works hundreds of years old were 
found, and the facilities were such as to enable them to supply 
the large amount of food necessary for maintaining the 
garrison. So far, therefore, as Chitral was concerned, the occu- 
pation had been an unmixed success. The hon. member went 
on to say that Indian finance would not carry this expenditure. 
He thought the expenditure would be less than was antici- 
pated, and, so far from Indian finance being in a critica 
condition, they must bear in mind that there had been a con- 
siderable remission of taxation by the reduction in the cotton 
duties. He thought they would find, as he stated, last year, 
that, notwithstanding the Chitral expedition, the equalisation 
of income and expenditure would be equitably realised. 
What did the hon. gentleman want them to do? He wante 
them to retire from Chitral, and hand it over to anarchy. 
They could not do that. They were bound within their sphere 
to prevent disorder, and, if they did not preserve law a 
order, would that not be an invitation to some other country t 
come in and perform the duties which they had abdicated 
Then the hon. member went on to say that the occupation © 
Chitral gave offence to Russia. That was a statement an 2 
policy against which he uttered a strong protest. Those who 
advocated it put into the mouths of foreign Powers a2 
Peoples arguments and ideas which neither these Governmer 
nor these peoples would eyer have thought of. (Cheers. 
should Russia object to the occupation of Chitral? had 
had honourably fulfilled every engagement into which she Bia 
entered so far as the Indian empire was concerned, and fi 
Would no more think of interfering with Chitral than of inig, 
foring with any other territory on the English side of Ca 

e, therefore, objected to that being attributed to 
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. oased. Tho number of animals and caravans passing 
increase- at country had immensely increased, and recover, 
through that country hé con; y meg Eel ane » moreover, 
the country Was by no meane poor as was supposed. On 
he contrary, it was evident that many hundreds of years ago 
us was much more thickly populated than it was now, and 
H vi were many signs of returning prosperity. It was, there- 
the in the interest both of the intervening tribes as well as 
Chitralis that the policy this House maintained last 

ear should in no sense be disturbed. (Hear, hear.) The 
J roposer of the amendment had accused the Government 
deliberately of a breach of faith. Was the hon. gentleman 
acquainted with the facts of the case? It was perfectly clear, 
from his speech, that neither he nor the seconder of the amend- 
ment had mastered the rudiments of the question. (Cheers.) 
The hon. gentleman said there had been a breach of faith, and 
that the terms of the Proclamation had not been complied with. 
That Proclamation was issued by the Indian Government. The 
Indian Government from first to last said they had adhered to 
every letter of that Proclamation. The Proclamation was 
jssued to the tribes who lived between the territory of Chitral 
and Peshawar. Did these tribes say the Proclamation had not 
been adhered to? Could the hon. gentleman quote any fact 
in support of such a statement? 

Mr. Scuwann: In the journals. 

Lord G. Hamrox: Which journals? 

Mr. Souwann: Perhaps the newspapers. 

Lord G. Hanmron: I have asked the hon. member for his 
authority for the serious charge which he has advanced against 
the Indian Government, and he says, perhaps the newspapers 
would give me some. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Scuwann: I said that humorously. (Laughter.) 

Lord G. Haanron said that perhaps the hon. gentleman 
did not quite realise that that was not a place for humorous 
amusement. For a member of Parliament to advance against 
the Indian Government a charge of breach of faith was not a 
humourous performance. (Cheers.) He assured both the 
mover and seconder of the Amendment that they were 
absolutely wrong, and that they did not understand in the 
least to whom the Proclamation was issued or what its object 
was. The Proclamation was issued to all the people of Swat 
and the people of the adjacent territory who did not side with 
Umra Khan, and Umra Khan was the person against whom 
we were fighting. The Proclamation merely applied to the 
territory between Peshawar and Chitral, and it had absolutely 
nothing to do with the people of Chitral, because our 
suzerainty and authority were already there asserted. What 
the Indian Government undertook was that, if they were not 
opposed in passing through the intervening territory, they 
would not occupy that territory, or in any way interfere with 
the independence of people through whose country they were 
passing. Did either of the hon. gentlemen mean to say that 
the independence of the tribes had been interfered with or 
their territory occupied? Did they mean to say that any 
ae of any tribe, or any considerable number of any tribe, 

ad protested against the action of the Indian Government ? 

4 Would tell the hon. gentlemen exactly what had occurred. 
a n wa been a difference between the Indian Government 
ae peeves as regarded the Proclamation, but only in one 
| ane ae heads of the tribes petitioned the Political Officer 
Í Gees ) D T incorporated in British territory. (Laughter and 
securit a hi rad they had felt such advantage and sense of 
tho be ua om the presence of the troops, and no doubt from 
they wo AGT ee they got for their produce, that they thought 
wore told it iy o to have these benefits permanently. ‘They 
they wished n impossible they could be so incorporated. Then 
order that ha Ko on a mission to the Viceroy at Simla, in 

ecn conveyed aA reconsider the decision which had just 
House woi dh o them. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, he hoped the 

e fact was Gees more of charges of bad faith. (Cheers.) 
tion of Chitral ek unfortunately, the occupation or evacua- 
mencement of the ee the arena of party conflict at the com- 
fame) to be) disoussaa, al Election. So ‘soon as that question 
the case of the rouesed on its merits it was clear that 
Ment was an etal Government as against the late Govern- 
all the tangible y ag mingly strong one; and, therefore, when 
;tuihilated, the s irguments in reference to occupation were 

reach of faith poorter: of the late Government fell back on 
here was Was a pure concoction from beginning to 
not based not a word of truth in it. 
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minded gentlemen, was a member of their own party. It was 

not creditable to English politics that they should bring this 

charge of want of honour and breach of faith against a member 

of their own party, who was carrying out a policy which he 
believed to be consistent with national and Imperial interests. 

(Cheers.) The result, therefore, of our occupation had been 
pre-eminently satisfactory, and gentlemen opposite who be- 
longed to the Radical, or Progressive, party, as it was now 
called, could hardly realise what they were asking the House 
todo. There was an excellent road made through a country 
which had previously been unapproachable, which road had 
led to a large increase of commerce and trade. There were a 
number of rivers traversed by excellent bridges, and he was 
informed that parts of the road were as good as an English 
turnpike road. The road had daily been improved; it had 
been watched and guarded by local levies, who were paid; and 
trade was greatly increasing all along the route. Why, now, 
in the name of common sense, were we to retire and break up 
this.road? Hon. gentlemen appeared not in the position of 
reformers, but of vandals. (Hear, hear.) Before sitting down 
he congratulated his friends behind him that the first time they 
had to give a party vote last year they were actuated by true 
political instincts when, by an overwhelming majority, they 
assented to this forward movement. He believed there had 
been no forward movement in recent years made by any 
Government which had. been more beneficial to all concerned, 
and which would tend to put an end to those periodical dis- 
turbances and outbreaks of fanaticism and terrorism which had 
characterised that portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. (Cheers.) 

Question put, ‘* That those words be there added.” 
The House divided: Ayes, 79; Noes, 193. 


February 18th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PRISON MORTALITY IN INDIA. 

Mr. Sawven Saara asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he would press upon the Indian Government the need 
for increased endeavours to diminish the still continuing exces- 
sive mortality in some of the prisons, especially in Bengal, 
where it appeared by an official report, dated Calcutta, June Sth, 

1895, that in four of the Bengal gaols there were, during the 
year 1894, more than 100 deaths per 1,000 prisoners, namely, 
239 per mille at Chaibass, 144 at Naya Dunka, 129 at Dalton- 
ganz, and 118 at Balasore? ' 

Mr. Hannury: The resolution to which the hon. member 
refers shows that the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is full 
alive to his responsibility, and is doing all that lies in his 
power to prevent a recurrence of the exceptionally high 
mortality in the four gaols which have been mentioned, the 
actual number of deaths in which were 29, 9, 5, and 14 re- 
spectively, and this mortality was largely due to an outbreak 
of cholera. This being so, I donot think it necessary to call 
the attention of the Government of India to the subject, but I 
will ask for copies of the reports of the committees which have 
been appointed to investigate the causes of the recent mortality F 
at Chaibass and Balasore. 4 

THE SIAM AGREEMENT. l,- 

Mr. T. R. Bucwanan asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he would lay upon tho Table papers 
and correspondence relating to the agreement respecting Siam 
recently concluded with France, and would include in them the 
communications on the subject with the Government of India. 

Mr. Curzoy: It is proposed to lay on the Table papers i 
and correspondence relating to the recent agreement with ro- fg 
gard to Siam. 3 

Mr. E. H. Prexersernn asked whether the right hon. gentle- 
man would include a copy of the convention between China 
and France of the 20th of June, 1895, which was material to- 
the appreciation of the agreement between France and this 

uniry. ; 
N COE May I ask hon. friends that where it is 
sible to help me to give thema proper reply; man wo 
least give me one day’s notice of their questions? ( Lear, hear, 

Mr. Pickerserrn asked whether the right hon. gentl 
was not aware that the new agreement between 
this country referred specifically to a conveni 
made between China and France on the 20 
It was impossible to appreciate the effect 
without having a copy of that convent 
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x Bowzes: Is the right hon. gentleman not aware 
me have already been laid before the rereh 
Parliament in the form of a Yellow-book, and that they might 

? . . 
Dee caren: No, Sir, I am not aware of it, because it is 
nota fact. The papers laid before the French Parliament 
the form of a Yellow-book are the seme papers that neve 
already been published in this country, and they will shortly 
appear in the shape of a Declaration agreed upon by the two 
Governments, with the addition of a letter from the Foreign 
Minister of France to the French Minister for the Colonies. 
This letter corresponds with a letter from Lord Salisbury to 
quis of Dufferin. , 
Se. Eo Bowzes asked whether it was not a fact that the 
Ca had been published in France in the form of a 
-book. 

TOREA said that was so, but what he said was that no 
correspondence connected with the agreement had been pre- 
ae Bucwawan asked whether the right hon. gentleman 
could lay on the Table the correspondence between the Home 
and Indian Governments, as Lord Salisbury had stated in the 
House of Lords that the Government of India had given its 
assent to the arrangement that had been made. 

Mr. Curzon said it was not usual to lay on the Table of the 
House such correspondence as that referred to between the two 
Governments. He hoped, however, to have an opportunity of 
speaking about this agreement, and he should then be ready to 
give the hon. member and the House all information possible 
as to the attitude of the Indian Government on the matter. 

Mr. Prcxerscm asked what objection there was to laying a 
copy of the convention on the Table of the House. 

Mr. Curzon said there was no objection whatever to doing so, 
anditwouldshortly appear before the House in the Treaty Series. 
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February 20th. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


APPEAL COURT OF BENGAL. 
Lord STANLEY or ALDERLEY had the following question on 
the paper: To ask the Under Secretary of State for India 
what steps have been taken to bring the practice of the Appeal 
Court of Bengal into harmony with the law and the practice 
of the Appeal Court of the Madras Presidency, by directing 
the Appeal Court of Bengal to communicate to a lower court 
the fact of its having reversed a sentence of the lower court, 
80 as to prevent the abuse now existing in cases of persons who 
have been subject to a criminal charge, and fined by a lower 
court, and who have obtained a reversal of such sentence from 
the Appeal Court, of being subjected to some months’ delay, 
and to the payment of additional stamps, in order to recover 
the amount of fines wrongfully paid by them. He said that 
he had reason to believe that the ground of the complaint to 
which the question referred had now been removed. He 
desired to tender his thanks to the present Secretary of State 
for India and his predecessor for the steps which they had 
taken in the matter. 

e Haru or Onstow: Iam not aware what authority th 
noble lord has for the suggestion that the practice of the Tick 
Court of Bengal is not in harmony with the law. I believe it 
to be a universal rule throughout India that all orders passed 
iu appeal shall be forthwith certified to the court below. When, 
: therefore, the refund of a fine has been ordered, there ought 

to be no difficulty in obtaining repayment from the Treasury 
Instructions were sent to India some time ago to make 
enquiries as to the practice obtaining in the various provinces 
and to pass such orders as might be found necessary to secure 
prompt relief in such cases. The Government of India issued 
a circular on the subject in June last, and the Secretary of 
State expects to receive their final report shortly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 


Sir Josera LEESE asked the Secretary of State fi i 
India 
whether he could state the numbe: eres oor f 
loom weaver fe r, or approximate number, of 
when he Proposed to lay upon the Table of the House 
dence which had taken placo with the Govern. 
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ment of India on the Cotton Duties since the last Paperg wan 
laid upon the Table. 

Lord G. Hamrox : I have no returns of the precise zune 
of hand-loom weavers mm India. The Census of 1891 show 
for all India including Native States 1,873,980 households y4 
the weaver caste. This is a large reduction as compared with 
the previous return of 1881. This evidence of the falling of 
in the hand industry is confirmed by tho fact that of R 
years the weaving mills of India have steadily increased thejy 
out-turn, while the area of cotton cultivation has remained 
stationary. 3 à 

As soon as I receive copies of the recent Acts and the 
discussions thereon I shall be glad to lay papers on the Table, 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


Sir W. Hovzrpsworrtn asked the First Lord of the Treas 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had refused to co-operate 
with Germany in furthering an international monetary agree- 
ment by reopening the mints in India. 

Mr. Batrour: In answer to my hon. friend I have to say 
there is no truth in the report mentioned by him. The 
Government of this country has not been approached by 
Germany on the subject of an international monetary agree- 
ment. We should be willing to consider, in conjunction with 
the Indian Government, the reopening of the mints in India if 
such a measure could be made part of a satisfactory scheme 


of currency reform. 
KAFIRISTAN. 

Sir Erus ASHMEAD- BARTLETT asked the Secretary of State 
for India whether he could give the House any information as 
to the losses of the inhabitants of Kafiristan during the recent 
invasion by the forces of the Amir : 

And whether, if the military operations were renewed, Her 
Majesty’s Government would arrange for a British officer to 
accompany the Afghan troops. 

Lord G. Hamrox: According to latest information re- 
ceived from the Government of India, the Kafirs were being 
disarmed and the property of those who had fled was being 
confiscated; but both the persons and property of those who 
remained were safe. No repressive measures are reported. 
About 150 Kafirs have sought refuge in Chitral. The Afghan 
troops under the Sipah Salar have withdrawn, and military 
operations are reported to be practically terminated. The 
Government of India have desired that telegraphic reports be 
sent to them from Chitral of any further operations. 

It would not be possible to make arrangements by which 
a British officer should accompany any subsequent Afghan 
expedition. 


February 21st. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India Council (re-appointment of Sir Donald Stewart). 
Copy presented of Minute by the Secretary of State for Indiu 
extendińg the term of Field Marshal Sir Donald Stewarts 
office as Member of the Council of India, under Act 32 and 33 


Vic., c. 97, s. 3 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


OPERATIONS IN THE PERSIAN GULF. |. 
Sir Cranes Dirke asked the Secretary of State for India if 
he could state to the House the reason for the operations 
conducted during last year in the Persian Gulf by of 
Majesty’s ships ‘‘ Sphinx” and ‘ Pigeon.” ih 
Lord G. Haatuton: In consequence of quarrels between the 
Sheikh of Bahrein, who is under the suzerainty 0} a, 
Majesty, and other local sheikhs, the chief of the Ali-bin- he 
apparently supported by the Turks, established himself 02 t $ 
mainland at Zobara, opposite Bahrein, and about 200 dhow 
assembled there to attack Bahrein. ibes 
Tn order to maintain the maritime peace to which the t A 
are pledged, Commander Pelly of the “Sphinx” was authori a 
to resist this demonstration, provided he was satisfied that to 
dhows were assembled with a hostile purpose, and to liber 
the Bahrein boats which had been forcibly detained. hey 
As the dhows, after dae warning, refused to disperse i ore 
were attacked on the 6th September, and forty-four “nd 
pestroyed, On the following day terms were arranged, 
tho peace of the Gulf re-established. 
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Imperial Parliament. 


February 24th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 


Mr. Yrrsurcn asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of Article VI. of the Franco-Chinese Con- 
yention of 20th June, 1895, the Government of India would 
take steps for the connexion of their telegraph system with 
that of China at Isumao, that of Siam at Kiang Hsen, and 
that of French Indo-China in the region of the Upper 
Mekong: 

Whether, in view of the Anglo-French Agreement of 15th 
January last, which, by guaranteeing the independence of the 
portion of Siam through which the route of the projected 

urma-Siam China Railway runs, had removed all political 
obstacles to the construction of the said railway through Siam, 

© Government of India would enter into arrangements with 
the Government of Siam for the execution out of Government 
revenue of such surveys and estimates by railway engineers of 
the Sections of the said projected railway lying within their 
respective territories as were necessary for placing the line 
ae the market, or for the construction of the portions of the 
Talway lying in their respective territories by the Governments 
Concerned : p 

And whether, in view of the French railway projects for 


tapping the trade of South-Western Ohi th 
Overnment of India woul Safes: Pe ee 


stveys made of tho most feasible routes for connecting the 


ee Seaport of Rangoon with Isumao, so that the best 

on the con alway might be selected, and whether it would, 

itself ae etion of such surveys and explorations, cither 

tate it ertake the construction of the said railway or facili- 
Lo A construction by private enterprise. 

info ones Hammon: I have no information of an 

i on the part of the Government of India to extend 


eir 
-at Kieng Tee telegraph system beyond its present terminus 


sos on in the directions indicated in my hon, friend’s 
h 
entering NS ennont of India has not expressed any intention of 
; o arrangements for construction of the lines of 
ested in tho second and third paragraphs of the 
y 7 entering into any discussion of the matters 
Serve that until orm of my hon. friend’s question, I may 
Si ERN Kunlong ferry line is completed, and 
polioy, any serious ae ee ae to consider its railway 
MHP BP Dears to ma premature. urma-Siam China line to 


d have explorations conducted and ` 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


Mr. M. McCarran asked the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the case of a pensioner named Edward 
Kenney, now residing in Poitiers, France, who, having served 
twenty-one years and eight months in the Worcestershire 
Regiment, including active service in the Indian Mutiny and 
a long service in the Colonies, was discharged on life pension 
in October, 1878, whether he had been refused continuance of ~ 
his pension because he was residing in France? And whether 
he would make enquiry into the matter, with the view of oe 
having his pension continued to him now in his old age. s Pa 


Mr. Broprick: This man has not been refused his pension, 
though it appears that he has not applied for the amount due 
last quarter. As he is over fifty years of age, residence 
abroad does not disqualify him for its receipt. He should 
apply in the usual course to his paymaster. 

.__ Mr. T. W. Leom asked the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether any compensation would be given to the mother 
of Lieutenant Wroughton, who lost his life in the collision 
between French and English troops at Waima, West Africa, 
on 23rd December, 1893; and if it was the case that the 
recipient of a pension from the India Office was thereby 
rendered ineligible for the receipt of any pension or compensa= s 
tion from army funds. Rs 


Mr. Broprrox: As Mrs. Wroughton is already in receipt of 
a pension as the widow of an officer she is ineligible for any 
pension for the loss of her son. She appears to be further 5 
disqualified by not having been mainly dependent upon her os 
son for support. It is not the case that the recipient of a 
pension from the India Office would necessarily be ineligible 
for a pension from army funds. 


THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 
Mr. 
India : . 
1. If his attention had been called to the charges bro’ 
by the Political Agent at Jhalawar against the Mál ; 
Rana of that State, accompanied with a recommendation i 
the Viceroy for his deposition; if so, what action had 
taken by the Government of India with regard to 
one SWVould His Nighuets h tunity bed 
2. Wo is Highness have every opportunity a 
him to defend himself publicly from ae í 
definite action was takén with regard to th 
for his deposition ; i 
3. And would the Secretary of State lay 
the House any papers and correspond 
difficulty in Jhalawar. ' y 
Lord Grores Hasorron : M; 
first queat d is in tho ati 


the 
lave 
ction, Harid 


on 


to the Governor-General, whose report is under the considera- 


tome ene Rana will be allowed every opportunity of 


itti i ly to these charges. = = 
eke oe AT hve received the final decision of the Viceroy 


RS I will consider if papers relating to this subject can be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 


i << February 25th. 
| HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


- THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 

BR. A. Yersurcn asked the Under Secretary of State for 
-Foreign Affairs, what action had been taken by the Govern- 
ment towards an agreement with China in order that Article 
IV of the Anglo-French Agreement of 15th January last 


/ i i i Mekong should not be in- 
lating to China, Siam, and the 1 5 

P. afectio: whether Article III of the “said Anglo-French 

a Agreement was held by Her Majesty’s Government to imply 


that notwithstanding China’s breach of Article V of the 
Burmo-Chinese Boundary Convention in ceding portions of 
the Shan State of Kian Hung to France without our per- 
mission, the remaining portions of that State were not to be 
reclaimed by us from China; what action had been taken by 
the Government for preserving our right of railway approach 
from our Burmese seaboard to Ssumao and for acquiring the 
right from China of prolonging our present projected railway 
j - across the Chinese border into China, on the same terms as 
(ee had been granted by China to France in the case of present 
| projected French railways under Article V of the Franco- 
Chinesa Commercial Convention of 20th June, 1895; and 
whether Ssumao having been declared open as a treaty port 
by the aforesaid Franco-Chinese Convention, and a French 
Consul haying been appointed to it, the Government would, in 
the exercise of their rights under the most favoured Nation 
Clauses of our Treaties with China, appoint a British Consul 
to this important emporium of trade ? 

Mr. Grorcr Curzon: The matters alluded to by the hon. 
member are at the present moment the subject of negotiations 
with the Chinese Government, and I am not in a position 
therefore fo make any statement about them. As regards 


paragraph 2 of the question, no such inference is necessarily to 
drawn. 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE. 
HOW THEY AFFECT INDIA. 


In the course of the debate on the new rules of procedure, 
Dr. Crank said: There was one great question which they 
conld not enter into as far as he was concerned. They had 
home affairs, foreign affuirs, and colonial affairs, but they had 
no estimates for India. Indian affairs could not be discussed 
except on a motion to leave the chair on Friday night. The 
= reult of previous attempts to take away the time of private 
~ members was to compel them to move the adjournment of the 
Fy House or to bring the matters forward-on the Address, and 
ne at was why in the last few years—for eight or ten years— 
Z the debate on the Address had been spun out. If they could 
-not bring it forward in ono way they would in another. So it 
sone be again. They could “always make sure of forty 
pon bers, so that instead of bringing a subject up in a regular 
an eee driven to moving the adjournment of the 
j e irregular procedure would 


= , contended that this 
Waste moro time than if a subject was Drought forward in the 


proper manner, 
Sir W. Seaton said he should like to utter a few 
f of the most oppressed minority in the Honse 

ing of members who occupied themselves 
ons. He should like to ask the leader of 
Is able to do for that group of members ? 
oe Fridays, but nothing whatever 
È The leader of the House had 
bers that they would have 


ei 
Estimates. ‘Therefore, 


forward Ini ian 


an singh tem of Indian Ex- 
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bringing forward grievances 
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a 


i nce of that House. They had no voters kehing 

aN he might say that in bringing forward TiN 
grievances any bon. member had a difficulty and a danger to 
confront. The subjects were even distasteful to the House 
Anyone who brought an Indian subject forward was likel to 
he ‘regarded as a bore, and that was a danger at which’ the 
stoutest heart might quail. The one really valuable weapon 
was the power of making objection upon the Estimates. 

Mr. Spraxer said the hon. member was now going beyond 
the amendment. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN claimed that if Fridays were to irs 
taken away some equivalent should be given. The way he 
would suggest was that the salary of the Secretary of State 
for India should be brought on. 


Mr. SPEAKER : The hon. member is not entitled to ask that 
Indian finance should be dealt with differently from the way 
in which it is now dealt with. 


February 27th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


SUNDAY WORK IN INDIAN MILLS. 


Sir Jonn Lena asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he was aware that in a number of Indian jute mills 
cleaning and repairs of machinery were carried on regularly on 
Sundays, but that in several mills the engines were stopped on 
Saturday afternoons for cleaning and repairs to be done, so 
that the gates were not opened on Sundays; and whether, 
apart from any legal question under the Indian Factories Acts, 
he would recommend the Government of India to use its in- 
fluence in favour of the entire stoppage of work in the mills on 
Sundays, except in the case of serious accidents or other 
emergencies. 

Lord Gores Hasmzton: I have no information regarding 
the number of jute mills at which machinery is cleaned on 
Sundays. The Indian Factory Act specifically permits the 
examining and repairing of machinery on Sundays. More- 
over, while the Act enforces one holiday a week, it permits the 
holiday to be on some other day than Sunday ; and, according, 
to the table published in the last ‘‘ Moral and Material Progress 
Report,” 81 of the inspected factories had their holiday on 
some other day`of the week, 


MORTALITY IN BENGAL PRISONS. 


Mr. Samurn Sarrm asked the Secretary of State for India, 
inasmuch as the most recent official returns from Bengal 
showed that during the past five years, ont of a daily average 
of 17,945 prisoners in the gaols of that Presidency there were 
1,169 deaths, of which only 207 were from cholera, would the 
Government endeavour more effectually to secure the introducs, 
tion into the generality of Bengal prisons of those speca 
sanitary improvements which bad lately been eminently sut- 
cessful at the Hugli District Gaol and also at Bhagalpur, 
where deaths from dysentry and other malarial diseases had, 
in consequence, been reduced to a minimum. 

Lord Grorce Hamrox: The hon. member has quoted 
figures which apply not to the last five years, but the fifty-on° 
years from 1844 to 1894. The corresponding figures for the 
last five years would be 16,576, 622 and 51. ‘The average 
death-rate per mille of average strength in those five years Wai 
only 37, a rate so low that it goes far to confirm the statemen 
which I made last week, that the Licutenant-Governor El 
doing all that lios in his power to make the gaols more healthy: 
I am not aware what are the special sanitary improvements 
which “the question refers; but I will, however, cause ts 
question to be brought under the notice of the Tieutenam 
Govornor. ; 


HEALTH OF EUROPEAN TROOPS. aia 
Mr. Catpwet asked the Secretary of State for In af 
pasties his attention had been called to the prevalence 
me tever amongst the European troops in India: 
And whether Ke would A To be made as tO H 
disposal of tho night soil and manure collected in the bazati 
and districts of the various cantonments where such ae the 
fever oxists, and in particular as to the size and oxtent of 
rection He ass and New far the night soil and mao 
‘seasonal cultivation of the land neglee 
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= 
non EHamrron: The subject of the prevalence of 

Lord heer among the British troops in India was considered 
enterig ecial Committee in India a few years ago, and the 
w et of India are fully alive to the importance of 
Oey all sanitary precautions, including those referred to in 
feng d paragraph of the question, to check this disease. 
oe 5 subject is one which is constantly engaging their attention. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


Sir BEVAN EDWARDS asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether it had been brought to his notice that the Indian 
Government had refused to employ several lieutenant-colonels 
of the Royal Engineers who had lately been sent to India by 
fho War Office : 

‘And could he state what steps he proposed to take to ensure 
that those officers should be employed. 


Lord Grorcr Hamiiron: Difficulties have arisen in finding 
suitable employment in India for the senior officers of the 
Royal Engineers whom the Indian Government, in accordance 
with their agreement with the War Office, retain upon the 
Indian establishments. à 

This question, which presses for settlement, is now under 
consideration. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. Tanner asked the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether there had been any falling-off of candidates for 
commissions in the Army Medical Department; if so, what 
was considered the cause ; whether the same result occurred in 
connexion with candidates for the Indian Medical Service; 
and what were the numbers presenting themselves for exami- 
nation in those services respectively for the past three years. 

Dr. Kenny asked the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, at last oxamination for candidates for the Army 
Medical Service, there were more vacancies than candidates : 
whether there were at present at the Irish medical schools any 
intending candidates for the Army Medical Service ; and had 
he any information showing to what causes the falling-off in 
candidates was attributable, especially of candidates from the 
Trish schools, for a service hitherto so popular. 

Mr. Broprick: The question has been also brought to the 
notice of Lord Lansdowne by the learned member for Dublin 
University. In proportion to the vacancies offered for com- 
petition there was a falling-off in the number of candidates in 
1895 as compared with 1893 and 1894. The same result 
occurred, though in a less degree, for the Indian Medical 
Service. The candidates during the last three years haye 
been: for the Army MedicalStaff, 59 for 26 vacancies, 51 for 
22 vacancies, and 40 for 27 vacancies; for the Indian Medical 
Service, 63 for 27 vacancies, 69 for 28 vacancies, and 70 for 24 

pape ccs. At the last examination for the Army Medical 
a 18 candidates competed for 17 vacancies. The causes of 
ies ea aon, especially in the number of Trish candidates, 
State as the Serious consideration of the Secretary of 
the ie | hope to be in a position to make a statement upon 
© subject in introducing the Army Estimates. 
ae eae Suggested that tho falling-off of Tish candidates 
medical Pat t i fact that there were no representatives of Trish 
edical 5 nools on the examining board for either the Indian 

S ervice or the Army Medical Service. 
of tho Aan also asked for. the cause of this “boycotting ” 

vices by young medical men from Ireland. 


: Bropricx said the matter should be inyestigated. 


TELEGRAMS TO INDIA.: 


Sir rie 
sage oe asked the Secretary to tho Treasury, as 
restrictive re © Postmaster-General, whether, in view of the 

effect of the present, high’ tariff for telegraphic 


Messages h 

etween the U i ee 

‘ay w United King 7 5 J 
ourably consider the gdom and India, he would 


ommere proposal of the Beveal Chamber cf 
ar sho charge should be reduced from five francs 
commendation ai ee and endeavour to give effect to the 
erence, at the forthcoming International Telegraph 

Mr. R, y 
ae Such Me Ree The Postmaster-General cannot find 
1 amber ot Comme ra Da pegched him from the Bengal 
i Addr to 5 ‘ 3 
j he Government, of India, which is directly 


CC-0. Gurukul Kan, 


children of other people dangers to health to which they would — 


- to the conclusion that some considerable altera 


thinks it is more likely to have — 


concerned in the matter. He has, however. received. re- 
presentations on behalf of the merchants and others in this 
country who use the telegraph to India and ke is in com- 
munication with the cable companies on the subject. 


February 28th. f 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ARMY SERVICE IN INDIA. 

Lord Mowxswett rose to call attention to the practice of 
sending band-boys to India at the age of fifteen: and to 
move: “That a humble address be presented for a return of 
the number of persons enlisted in the army as boys who have 
been sent to India under the age of twenty during the last five 
years, giving the names, ages, and medical records of such of 
them as have died or been discharged invalided from the 
service, and the pensions granted to the latter.” He said that 
the class on whose behalf he proposed to address a few words 
to their lordships was not a large or influential one, but he 
thought their case was worthy of attention. His attention was 
first called to the matter in the course of his duties as a 
Commissioner of Chelsea Hospital. The Commissioners met 
once a week to go through the list of soldiers discharged 
invalided from the army, with a view to deciding whether or 
not they were entitled to pensions. In going through these — 
lists he observed cases of lads of seventeen or eighteen dis- 
charged invalided after service in India. He thought that a 
very shocking state of things, and at his request another 
Commissioner, a general officer, promised to look into the 
matter and report. He met his gallant friend on several 
subsequent occasions, and he always said he had the matter 
under consideration. The late Government went out in rather ~ 
a hurry, and his gallant friend did not report to him, but as 
he implored him not to drop the matter, he had thought that = 
he would have reported to the noble marquis opposite. Some +3 
months ago he had a conversation with the noble marquis on 
the subject. Tire noble marquis met him in a yery sympa- 
thetic and friendly spirit, and said he was obliged to him for 
bringing the matter to his attention, and promised to enquire 
into it. He heard no more, and a few days ago he wrote to € 
ask what had been done. The noble marquis very candidly t= 
replied that the matter had entio escaped his memory, and "aE 
went on to say that the War Office had determined to make no T 
alteration. In office and out of office he had tried to press the 
matter forward, but had miserably failed. His only course, 
therefore, was to bring the matter before their lordship’s 
House. It might be that the noble marquis would tell him 
that these boys when they arrived in India were gent to hill 
stations. He was aware that that was the theory, but he was 
assured on high military authority that the practice did not 
conform with the theory. The colonel of the regiment did not 
like to break up bis band, and was under great temptations to 
encourage these boys to remain in the plains. He would 
sometimes go round and say: ‘‘ You are quite well, my lad, 
are you not? It will not do you any harm to remain here ; 
and the boy being pleased by the notico taken of bim by his 
commanding officer, made no objection, and in many cases ke = 
remained, and, in the words of a distinguished officer, “the 
poor boy blows and blows till he can blow no longer.” He 
ventured to put forward a general proposition which he was 
sure would have the unanimous assent of their lordships and 
of the Secretary of State for War. It was this, that except in 
cases of necessity it was wrong for them to inflict on th 


not on any account subject their own children. The 
marquis could make out no case of necessity for sending 
boys to India, and he hoped the Secretary of State we 
least promise him to look’ most carefully into this matter, | 
ventured even to express the hope that he would 
further, and would be able fo tell the House tha 


at which boy$ were li 
to move the motion 


made as to the a 
India. He ea 
name. 

The Margus or LANSDOWNE: 
guilty to the act of forgetfulness the 
If I did lose sight of t h he 
veyed to me at a t ) 
and it is 
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e firmly as they might have dere on my elfertion. 
ke sinide a the War Cffce, I think ihe noble 
Jord will not ccm plain if, ccnsidering the cnameus attempts 
- pe seems to have made to obizin a change of yolicy in regard 
to this question, during the short time T have been connected 
with the department, T should not have taken the question up. 
I find it to be tho case that these hand boys have for a very 
long time past been sent to India at the age of fifteen. The 
question seems to have been under consideration more than 
once, but those in authority have never been satisfied that 
there was any sufficient cause for making a change. On one 
occasion, indeed, a proposal was put forward to reduce the 
age limit and to send out those boys at the age of fourteen, 
but that proposal was not accepted. I should have said at 
first that there are about 600 of these boys altogether in India 
at the present time, who went out to India at fifteen years of 
age. It may be argued that as we avoid sending soldiers to 
India until they are past the age of twenty, a fortiori it is a 
very wrong thing to send lads of fifteen to that country. 
That is a view of the case which at first commended itself very 
strongly to me, but I am assured, on what I know to be good 
authority, that the facts do not entirely support these argu- 
ments. I am told by those who have a right to form an 
opinion, that growing lads of fifteen are less liable to take 
harm from the effects of the Indian climate, and particularly 
from those diseases which are prevalent in that country, than 
men five or six years older; and the only statistics which I 
have been able to obtain since the noble lord put bis question 
on the paper, certainly bear out that view, because I find that 
taking the ten years, ending 1894, there were 9°55 deaths per 
thousand amongst men under twenty, whereas there were no 
Jess than 17-28 deaths per thousand among men between 
twenty and twenty-five, and taking invaliding, the rate per 
thousand for men under twenty was 10°55, and for men between 
twenty and twenty-five, 26-57. These- figures certainly at 
first sight seem to bear out the view I have expressed just 
now, and I think it will be obvious to the noble lord that 
there are certain reasons for which we might expect that these 
Jads would probably suffer less from the climate than youths 
of a greater age; because thise band boys are certainly very 
much less exposed to extreme fatigue and great heat than the 
regular soldiers. For instance, they escape altogether, I 
believe, duty as sentries—a very trying duty, as we all know 
in hot climates. The noble lord has moved for a return show- 
ing’ the number of persons enlisted as boys, their names, ages 
and medical records. I have no wish whatever to keep ee 
anything from the noble lord, but I am told this inal 
would take considerable time to prepare, that we should have 
to refer to every battalion, the records of each would have 
to be searched and ihe information would be very far from 
easy to obtain. I hope, therefore, the noble lord will not pr 
his motfon for their return, but will be content ate the 
assurance I give him that I will have the matter very caref Dy 
looked into— particularly if he will assist me by onanii ti 7 
to me privately the authorities upon whom he reli fe ae 
_ Statement—and let him know the result as eee It zs 
fete thine ts communicate. soon as I have 


er 
That was a ee 


g: ig 
a -rmous number of 17} per a anl died 


enty and twenty-five, 
which he would not 


-ecrvice of immature boys in the army. 


will be laid next week, with a copy of the despatch to_ 


and in industrial schools with which he wes connecteg 
death rate was certainly not more than 2 in 1.000. A 
rate, therefere, of 93 in tbe, 1,000 was very high, 
statistics of the noble marquis really proved too much, beca 
if he was right the mement a young recruit was enlisted ff 
ought to send him out to India. ey 

The Earn or Wemyss hoped the Secretary of State 
War would also give his attention to the question of T 
Was it ri 
desirable that they should bave served in the arma TA 
reckened as efficient coldier-boys under twenty years of a e 
He did not think that ycuths of seventeen, eighteen a 
nineteen, ought to te Fone cn ihe amy cstimates or reckoned 
as efficient soldiers. 

The motion was by leave withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


Sir Wam Coprincton asked the Under Secretary of Stat 
for Foreign Affairs whether he could give any information i 
to ihe tenour of the ccmmunications which had passed Te 
Her Majesty’s Government and that of Germany with refer. 
ence to the re-opening of the Indian mints; and whether a 
change had taken place in the views of Her Majesty’s Gover y 
ment since the date of those communications. 

Mr. Curzon: On November 8th Count Hatzfeldt enquired 
whether Her Majesty’s Government were willing to discuss 
the bi-metallic question in conference, in the event of the 
German Government deciding to do so. Lord Salisbury replied 
that he must consult his colleagues before expressing a definite 
opinion ; but that be did not wish to exclude the idea of a 
conference if good grounds for holding it were shown, In 
a subsequent conversation, Count Hatzfeldt enquired whether 
ibe Indian Government proposed to re-open their mints, as the 
German Government considered this a necessary condition of 
any international arrangement. On December 6th he was 
informed that the re-opening of tbe Indian mints was nob 
contemplated either by the Government of India or by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. This being 
the case, the subject was not then pursued further. Ata later 
date Count Hatzfeldt showed to Lord Salisbury the statement 
which the German Chancellor proposed to make in the Reich- 
stag as to what had passed between them. Lord Salisbury 
made no objection to the statement, but with reference to 
observations made in the Reichstag he reminded Count Hatz- 
feldt that his reply had been corfined to a statement of the 
facts as ihey then were, and had not been intended to imply 
any intention, one way or the other, for the future. The 
statement made by the First Lord on February 20th indicates 
the general views which Her Majesty’s Government, after 
consideration, entertain upon the subject. 


THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 


Mr. C. E. Scuwawnn asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when he would be able to Jay upon the Table 
of the House the papers with reference to Siam, and the 
negotiations prior to the signing of the Anglo-French Con- 
vention, as well as a copy of the treaty itself. 

am 


Mr. Curzon: The Anglo-French Declaration about Si = 


Dufferin which has already appeared in the Gazetle. ; to 
have before stated, itis not proposed to*lay papers rea 
the previous negotiation. ~ : 


March 2nd. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE OCCUPATION OF CHITRAL. any 
oard. RerAY asked the Under Secretary for India whether ai 
the Eai would be presented to Parliament refer oie 
ate pea ne made. with Chitral; to any oe i 

ntered into with the tribes through whose territories {6 

om Peshawar to Chitral was made; stating the © 

a stimated annual ex] 
£ TA J = 
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ilitary posts entailed by the construction of this road; and 
sti ated annual expenditure on the occupation of Chitral. 
t aio fart or Onstow: Papers showing the final settlement 
ith Chitral and the tribal agreements are in the press for 
ves ntation to Parliament. The additional annual military 
Te paiture upon the occupation of Chitral and upon the line 
SA communication will be shown in cne of the despatches 


included in the return. (Hear, hear.) 


THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Lord Reay asked the Under Secretary for India whether the 
correspondence between the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India relating to the alteration in the import and 
excise duties on cotton, the memorials addressed to the 
Government of India by the Indian Chambers of Coramerce 
and the Indian Millowners’ Associations, would be included in 

. the papers which wero to be laid on the Table by the Secretary 
of State. ‘ 

The Hart or Onstow: The correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of India and tho memorials, so far as they have reached 
the Secretary of State for India, will be included in the Cotton 
Duties Papers to be laid on the Table. (Hear, hear.) 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PAPERS PRESENTED. 
East India (Opium). Copy presented of Correspondence 
regarding the Report by the Royal Commission on Opium [by 
command]; to lie upon the Table. 


INDIAN FORCES BEYOND THE FRONTIERS. 

Mr. Buowanan asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the 24th Bombay Native Infantry, or other force had 
been ordered to proceed to British East Africa to engage in 
military operations : 

And, whether, as this was an employment of the Indian 
forces in military operations beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, he intended at an early date, 
to submit a motion to the House in accordance with the 55th 
section of the Government of India Act. 

Lord Groner Hastron: My answer to the first question is 
in the affirmative. 

As regards the section of the Act referred to in the second 
question, I am advised that its restriction is purely financial, 
viz; that the revenues of India shall not, without the assent of 
Parliament, be applicable to defray the expenses of any 
military operations carried on beyond the frontiers of India by 
Her Majesty’s forces charged upon Indian revenues. 

a am in communication with the Foreien Office and Treasury 
; 
p 


48 to how the expenditure in connexion with this regiment is 
to be met, 


$. u o a ecossary under the section to submit any motion to 
| is ee Dore: Can the noble lord say to whom this regiment 
RIRA ae if to the Zanzibar Government, can he say whether 
o command ny stipulation on behalf of India with regard to 
wh mand of the force of which it forms part, in fact, under 
ose direction it is to be ? 


Lord : 
TRA G. Huaro : 


and, until this question is settled, I cannot say if it 


iea It will be under the command of its 
» Who will precede the officers at present in charge. 


any Bea : If the Secretary of State determines that 
| ion be sul the expense shall be*borne hy India, will a resolu- 


L Breed to the House ? 
or Hay ó 
aR: TON: I will take care that the section is not 


THE OPIUM COMMISSION. 


Mr. 
whether J i Witson asked the Secretary of State for India 
tl overnms ould lay upon the Table any correspondence with 
the recommend, of India in reference to opium, arising out of 

Lora Gmina ations of the Royal Commission on Opium. 
hon, member an Hantrnrox : The correspondence to which the 

udes will be laid upon tho Table to-day. 
MORTALITY I 
IN B 
nen ENGAL PRISONS. 


TISON asked the Secretary of State 
lay upon the ble tho rep : 


repo 


excessive death-rate in Bengal prisons, and the other papers s 
connected with the enquiry some two years ago : ; 

And why the Administrative Report of the Gaols of Bengal, se 
printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press, was marked as not 
printed for sale, and was not purchaseable as similar reports 
Were in this country. 

Lord Grorcx Hasurron: I am not aware *that there has 
been any single report on the subject referred to. The 
Government of India’s Proceedings contain several voluminous 
reports upon certain gaols, in which a heavy mortality had 
been observed ; but the papers are obviously incomplete. I 
will make enquiries, and let the hon. member know in due 
course what papers can be presented upon his making the 
usual motion. z 

I will also enquire whether the Administration Report may 
not be offered for sale after it has been reviewed by the 
Licutenant-Governor. The Government resolution, I observe, — 
has been published in the official Gazette, and it seems to 
contain all the material facts. 


POPPY CULTIVATION. 

Mr. Henry J. Witson asked the Secretary of State for India ~ 
if he could state what was the quantity of land under poppy 
cultivation this, year in the Behar and Benares Agencies 
respectively, as compared with the years 1893-4 and 1894-5. 

Lord Grorce Hamrox: Information regarding the area — 
under poppy cultivation during the present season, the spring 
ot 1896, has not yet reached me. 


POST CARDS. 

Mr. Hensixer Huaron asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster-General, 

1. Whether he was aware that the Government of India sells 
post cards at their face value. 

2. Whether those post cards were printed in England by the 
same firm that prints British post cards. 

3. What would be the estimated loss to the Government by 
selling thin hulfpenny post cards at their face value, in place 
of selling them ut three farthings each; and, 

4. Whether the Government take into consideration the 
claims of the stationers when selling penny post cards at their 
face value ? My 

Mr. Hannury: It is understood that the Government of 
India sells post cards at their face value. The answer to the 
second paragraph is in the affirmative. At the present rate of 
issue the loss would be £6,500 a year. As regards the last 
paragraph, the sale of these cards is not so large as to materially 
affect the interests of stationers. 


March 3rd. Ate 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


STAM. È 


Mr. E. R. P. Moon asked the Und. Secretary of State for — 
Foreign Affairs whether, ai any point or points south of the 
Nam-fluok River, the western frontier (including the 25 kil. 
zone) of French Indo-China, was, by the Convention of 15th — 
January, made conterminous with the eastern frontier of the 
neutralised portion of Siam; and, if so, when and how it was 
proposed to delimit accurately the region indicated vaguely in ~ 
Article 1 of the said Convention as comprised: (a) in 
basins of certain rivers; (4) a strip of coast with the 
basins thereof; and (c) a further vaguely-indicated 
in the north-east of Siam. c= ie 

Mr. Curzon: The 25 kil. zone is not, as tho quesi 
included within the western frontier of 
Tt lies outside of the latter, and remains Siam 
subject to certain stipulations under the Franc 
of October, 1893. A map of the Siamese dominio 
that part of them which has been guarantee 
agreement between England and Fre y 
päpers this week. It has not so f: 
proceed with more exact d a 
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at the Artillery, Engineers, and 
aval Squadron were, styled 
der the propriety of 
y order that the 
jd be prefixed to 


o) fact th: 
Staff Corps, and the fact the 
Marines a well as the Indian N S 
“Royal,” the Government would consi 
raying Her Majesty the Queen to gracious] 
eapnation of “Royal” or ** Imperial shou 
the title ef the “Indian Staff Corps. `? ee sean 
i c re that there 15 ¢ 
d Gxonce Hawirron: I am not aware that tacie tt 
Peel ae on the pari of the officers of the Indian Staff 
s for a change of designation of their service. : 
end be reluctant to move in the matter until I bayan 
recommendation on the subject from the Government 0 


India. 
THE IRRIGATION DEPART MENT. 


ir Seyaour Kine asked the Secretary of State for India, 
Ethic his attention had been called to observations made in 
a paper read by Sir J. B. Lyall, lately Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, at the Society of Arts on 13th February, on the 
A high scientific and economic value of the work performed by 
E - {he officers of the Indian Irrigation Department, its responsible 
and risky nature, and the exceptional hardships involved in 
living in insalubrious out stations where bread and decent food 
were not procurable, tho unpopularity of the service, and the 
discontent among the executive and assistant-engineers in it : 
Whether. when Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, with 
Colonel Ottley as Chief Engincer, Sir J. B. Lyall proposed to 
the Government of India that, as partial compensation to these 
officers fer the exceptional conditions above summarised, 
superior pay, in the form of out-station allowances, should be 
granted to these engineers ; s 
Whether the proposal was approved by the Indian Govern- 
ment : 
{ And, whether any information of the proposal, and the 
7 grounds of disapproval, had been received at the India Office ; 
i and, if not whether he would call for a report on the subject 
from the Viceregal Government. 


Lord Grorce Haminron: The statements in Sir J. B. 
Lyall’s interesting paper referred to by the honourable mem- 
ber haye been brought to my notice. It is the case that a 
recommendation was made by Sir J. B. Lyall, when Lieutenant- 
Goyernor cf the Punjab, to the Government of India for the 
grant of ‘‘jungle or out-station allowances’? to certain 
engineers of the Irrigation Department. This recommenda- 
tion was not, however, accepted by the Government of India, 
on the ground that the circumstances of the officers in question 
did not differ widely, if at all, from those of officers of the 
Public Works and other Departments in other parts of India 
who were stationed in outlying or solitary districts. 

a I see no reason for interfering with the discretion of the 
eh. * Goyerument of India in this matter. % 


A MILITARY AND PUBLIC WORKS. 
bon Be Sir Seymour Kine asked the Secretary of State for India 
i -whether he would consent to grant as unopposed Returns tho 
> papers mentioned in that day's Notices of Motions standine 
SA ma oe penis Bs “ East andin (Pensions) ’* and “ Bast India 
eR establishment Charges and Percentages in the Mili Vork. 
z and Public Works Departments) ”’. ene 
; Lord Gonos Huston: As reg: 
d MILTON + gards the report of th 
Committee on the Military Works and Public Works Depart. 
Wee no expression of opinion on it has been received from 
ers vernment of India, nor has it been considered by the 
Per ay of State in Council. Until this has been done, I 
not undertake to say whether it can be laid on the Table’ 


i KAFIRISTAN. 
Mr. Txomas B AYLEY 


onas Bayrey asked : 
whether information had ae ee ot Stato for India 


ghanistan for the safe conduct of 
ted Kafirs into districts where 
for, and would see that such 


INDIA IN PARLIAMENT. 


to be acco r 


Se == — 
~ 


Government would consider the expediency of locatin t 
exiles in Kashmir or some other district less crowded A 
affording better facilities for peaceable residence than Chitral 

And whether, if the complete occupation of Kafiristag p 
the Afghans was inevitable, Her Majesty's Government wae 
use its influence to secure the adoption of a policy not ] q 
humane than that which, as reported in the Times of e 
February, had been insisted upon by the Russian Governme st 
as regards the evacuation of the Darwaz district of Bokhary, 
lately ceded to Afghanistan. A, 

Lord Grorce Hamrox : No information of a trustworth 
character has been received as to the treatment or disposal a 
the Kafir prisoners; as regards those who remain in Kafirista 
I have received from no reliable source any information ai 
tradicting the statement L made on the 20th February. 

The conditions connected with the transfer of the Darwaz 
district of Bokhara aro so widely different from those surround. 
ing Kafiristan that I should doubt the expediency of pressing, 
on His Highness the Amir the special arrangements suggested 
by the hon. member; but any favourable opportunity of 
exercising beneficial influence on behalf of the Kafirs will be 
made use of by the Government of India, and I will communi- 
cate with the Viceroy as to the possibility of providing for tho 
peaceable settlement in suitable districts of such Kafirs as may 
have taken refuge in British protectorate. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN asked whether influence might not be 
used to prevent the expatriation of these Kafirs altogether ? 

Lord George Haminron: I cannot go beyond the answer! 
have given. 


March 5th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Statement of Trade). Copy presented of State- ` 
ment of the Trade of British India with British Possessions 
and Foreign Countries for the five years 1890-91 to 1894-5 [by 
command]; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY PENSION. 

Mr. Patrick O’Brien asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention had been drawn to the case of Patrick 
Lynch, late of the 108th regiment, who gave eighteen years 
service, fifteen of it in India, and was engaged -in battle at 
Bandah and several other engagements, was awarded four 
good-conduct badges and the Indian medal and clasp, and 
discharged in 1872 on account of disease, the result of long 
service in India, on a pension of ninepence per day ; whether 
he was aware that Lynch, being unable to work or support 
himself on his pension, was obliged to go into the Kilkeony 
workhouse, where he was at present; and whether, in con 
sideration of his good character and distinguished service, he 
would increase Lynch’s pension to enable him to support MM 
self outside the workhouse ? 


Mr. J. Powern-Witams: This case will be referred for 
enquiry by the Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital. 


MADRAS PROPRIETARY VILLAGE SERVICE ag 

Sir Wıruaxw Weppersue asked the Secretary of Bie te 
India whether the Select Committee of the Madras Logisla me 
Council, in reporting on the Bill, which afterwards Aot) 
Act IT. of 1894 (Madras Proprietary Village Servi 3 af 
stated that they had no information regarding the ave ther 
village servants, other than the village accountant; W 4 he 
the Act had been brought into force, and, if not, WO™T D, 
explain for what reason ; and whether, according to Mr. r at 
Rees, Hoad Assistant Collector at Tinnevelly, and, the ptem 
thorities, interferenco with the ancient village police sy! 
had led to an increase of crimo. 


if 

Lord Gzorcr Hasuron: The Select Committee gave of 
want of information as a reason for leaving to tho Bom of 
Revenue the definition of the duties of the various the 
village officers, instead of attempting to define them | 
Act. I am not aware that the Act has been broug 


cian ‘The delay is presumably due to the ney 


pie vestigatin the conditions of e. c 
me under Bie eae Under the ‘gneient 
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system » in force in the particular locality of which Mr. Rees 
was writing, the villagers were in the habit of engaging as 

olicemen. professional robbers, who divided their remuneration 
with their caste-fellows. It was probably the suppression of 
this blackmailing which in Mr. Rees opinion led to an increase 
of crime in 1878, but a more obvious cause is the famine of the 
previous year. 


THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 

Mr. Hurverr Rouerrs asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he was now able to lay upon the Table any 

apers or correspondence relating to the disputes between the 
Government of India and the Maharaja of Jhalawar; whether 
he was able to state whether the telegram from Caleuita, 
published in yesterday’s Daily Chronicle, announcing the 
deposition of the Prince, was correct ; whether, in accordance 
with the pledge of the Government given on the 25th ultimo, 
the Maharaja would have every opportunity of submitiing his 
reply to the charges made against him ; and whether those 
charges would be made the subject of a public enquiry, in 
which the Maharaja would have the advantage of legal 
advice. 

Mr. E. H. Pıcrersernt asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether it was true, as reported, that the Máhárája of 
Jhalawar had been deposed. 

Lord Gxrorse HasrrtoN : I must invite the attention of the’ 
hon. member to my reply on the 24th of February. Until T 
have received by mail the final orders and papers from the 
Indian Government relating to the case, I cannot say what 
papers I can produce. I am informed by telegram that the 
enquiry has resulted in the deposition of the Maharaja Rana, 
and that this decision has been made known in Jhalawar. The 
charges brought against His Highness have been fully ex- 
plained to him, and his written answers received. There has 
been no restriction upon his secking advice, and the enquiry 
has been conducted according to the usual practice, which I 
am not disposed to modify. 


THE MAHARAJA OF PATNA. 

Mr. Herperr Ronervs asked the Secretary of State of India 
if he would instruct the Government of India to order a public 
inquiry into all the circumstances relating to the suicide of 
the Maharaja and of the Maharani of Patna ? 

Lord Grorcu Hamrox: The unfortunate circumstance 
referred to is one of which I possess no further details than are 
supplied by the Press and the answer given in the Viceroy’s 
Council on the Gth February. Mr. Woodburn then replied 
that the Government of the Central Provinces had instituted 
full enquiries, the result of which was to show that the 
Maharija shot his wife and himself, being undoubtedly insane 
at the time. The Government of India did not think any 
further enquiry necessary, and I have no reason to differ from 
that view. 

Dr. Crark: Is the right hon. gentleman aware of the fact 
the Maharaja, 
consequence of the persecution of the Foreign Office? 


miror Groros Hamuron: No, Sir; the immediate cause of 
© suicide was insanity. 


D THE MOPLAH FANATICS. 
would Manr asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
ta: Ai the circumstances under which the South 
Madr, rdshire regiment attacked and killed 100 Moplahs near 
Moplahe and whether there was any resistance offered by the 

Go GzoRcs Haatimron : I have learned by telegram from 
between. the roe of Madras that a collision has taken place 
Committed Rer OORS and a body of Moplah fanatics, who had 
Tindu Meaple. murders, and had then taken possession of a 


expected sho he conflict took place. Further information is 
Ae 


, and rece i s 
con fo it to the men receive it T shall be ready to 
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oa before shooting his wife and committing. 
, Suicide, wrote stating that he was driven to this course in 


„Mr. J. W. Locanasked how many of the British troops were 
killed or wounded in the affray ? sas 


Lord Grorcr Hasiniox: The telegram does not state. 


THE CANTONMENT OF MHOW. ey 
Mr. J. Caupwetn asked the Secretary of State for India ~ 
whether the Indian Government was aware that the Canton- 
ment of Mhow, with a population of 32,000, had been only 
using twelve acres of land for the manure yard or pit for the 
burying of the night soil and refuse since the first establish- 
meut of the station, without any seasonal cultivation of crops; 
how long this state of matters was to be allowed to be 
continued; what was the amount at the credit of the Canton- 
ment Fund of Mhow at the date of the last return in his 
possession; how the funds were invested; and whether the 
Indian Government would take steps for haying such balances 
or part thereof applied to the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the bazaars in the Cantonment. 
Lord Grorcz Hasrmronx: I have no official information of 
the circumstances detailed by the hon. member as to the 
Cantonment of Mhow, but I will call the attention of the 


Government of India to the subject. Š 


THE PATNA AND JHALAWAR CASES: 
On the motion for the adjournment of the House, 


Dr. Giark complained that the Secretary for India had given ~ 
insufficient information in regard to the deposition by the 
Indian Government, without dne enquiry, of the Maharaja of 
Jhalawar and the suiside of the Maharaja of Patna, about 
whom questions had been asked at question time. It was a 
very serious matter for the people of India if native rulers were ~ 
to be secretly deposed by a mere Departmental Committee 
without getting a fair trial, and without any information being ~ 
given to the House of Commons in the matter. 7 > 

Lord Gxorax Hammon said it was quite true that the 
Mahirija of Jhalawar had been deposed, but circumstances 
warranted that action on the part of the Government of India. 
The Maharaja was first deposed in 1881 by Lord Ripon, when 
Viceroy of India, and was subsequently partially reinstated ; 
but* circumstances had since arisen which compelled the 
Government of India, in the interest of the people oyer whom 
he ruled, to again depose the Máhárája. When papers con- 
taining full particulars of the occurrence arrived from India it 
would be found that the action of the Indian Government was 
fully justified. Then, in regard to the suicide of the Miha- 
raja of Patna, the hon. member had said at question time that = 
ihe Méhiraja had been driven to this uct by the persecution of 
the Indian Government. There was no doubt the Méharija 
was insane, and he might have got into his head that he had a 
yviovance against the Government of India. Hoe thought the 
House should not be made a platform on which to discuss 
mutters of this kind. He certainly, as long as he had anything 
io do with the Government of India, would not interfere. The 
Government had a duty to perform towards the people of Tndia 
and if they found that anyone was abusing his power they could “a 
not allow it. He thought that when the papers were laidon 
the Table the hon. gentleman would see that there was no ~ 
alternative to the course taken by the Government. 

Dr. Tanner: How soon may we expect these papers ? 

Lord Grongs Haaimron: T cannot say. 


Dr. Tayyern: About what date approximately ? 
order.) : 


March 6th. sa 
HOUSE OF COMMON 


THE ROYAL INDIAN M i 
Mr. P. M. Tuoryxrtox asked the First Lord ol 
whether any ofticers of the Royal In 
commissions as supernumerary lientena 
when 100 candidates were recent 
from the Royal Naval Reserve and | 


Me. Ge TG : On 
bas been 
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5 a . ‘al 
Trade examination. Ido not know that auy other application 
has been received. 


March 9th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN MADRAS. 


z Secretary of State for India 
. Herpert Roxerrs asked the Secretary ot Sta! 

if is would issue 10 members as a Parliamentary Paper the 
recently published Report regarding the possibility ot AS 
ducing land and agricultural banks into the Madras Presi- 


dency. E 
Lord Groror Hamuron : The Report on agricultural banks 
x in India fs not complete. Volume T. only has come home, and 


the Report has not yet been considered by the Government in 
India or by the Secretary of State in Council: 
j Tt would, therefore, be premature to lay a part of the Report 
R on the Table; but a copy of Volume I. has been placed in the 
library of the House, and ten more copies of that volume could 
oye “be made available for hon. members interested in the subject. 
; ~ = I shall be happy to supply a copy to the hon. member. 


CHOLERA AT LUCKNOW. 


Dr. Tanner asked the Under Secretary of State for War, 
whether any attention had been paid to the report on the 
outbreak of cholera at Lucknow : ; 

What was the present condition of the filter beds attached 
to the wells: è 

Whether it had been substantiated that these wells were 
contaminated with the cholera microbe : 

And, what weré the reasons given for the high mortality, 
97 in 144. 3 

Lord George Haautron: The report on the outbreak of 
cholera at Lucknow in 1894 has no doubt been fully considered 
by the military authorities in India, but I have not received a 
copy of the report. 

The cantonment is now supplied with pure water by the 

, Lucknow municipality. 

The opinion of the committee was that the sand in the filter 
bed attached to the wells was contaminated with the microbe 
of cholera. 

No special reasons were assigned for the high mortality, 
which, however, was not higher than the average. 


March 10th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HOSTILITIES NEAR MOMBASA. 


_ _ Sir Onantes Dirke asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what Indian troops had been engaged in 
_ military operations in the neighbourhood of Mombasa, under 
the command of Captain Barratt, ist Sikhs, and Lieutenant 
‘Scott, 3rd Sikhs; who had directed in chief the military opera- 
tions on the east coast of Africa ; whether, in the course of 
the present year, fighting had been going on in the suburbs of 
Mombasa itself; and whether the fighting in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mombasa and the recent hostility of the 
Masai tribe had delayed the construction of the Uganda 


{Nord pease 


protect our art treasures, although the public were exclude 
on that day. He believed very few extra men would te 
required in London on Sundays, and they could be chosen from 
those who had another day of rest. Supporters of the moe 
ment cited provincial towns where museums were opened Sa 
Sundays, but Government were not directly responsible for * 
that fact; but Her Majesty’s Government were direct} 
responsible for what was done in our Indian possessions, and 
he found that in Calcutta the Great Indian Museum was one 
free to the public on Sundays. Of course it might be said that 
those employed there were not Christians. But that course 
could be adopted in this country if necessary. British subjects 
either Muhammadans or Jews, could be had as volunteer 
guardians on Sundays, or at the cost of a few shillings each, 


March 12th. 
HOUSE ORY COMMONS. 


THE BEHAR OPIUM AGENCY. 

Mr. Artur Pease asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the Government had any information as to the pro- 
gress made by the Government of India in arranging that the 
Behar Opium Agency should as the Benares Agency already 
does, deal direct with the cultivators of opium instead of 
dealing through middlemen. 

Lord GEoree Hamriron: The latest report from the Board 
of Revenue dated February, 1896, shows that the plan of 
dealing direct with opium rayats is being tried this season, at 
the time of muking payments, in selected subdivisions of the 
Behar Opium Ageucy. ; 

As soon as experience has been gained of the new system, 
both by rayats and opium revenue officials, it can be introduced 
gradually into the whole agency. 


SURGEON-MAJOR SMITH. 


Sir Henry Fowzer asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether his attention had been called to the statement in the 
Standard of the 10th March, as to the case of Surgeon Major 
Clarence Smith : ; : 

Whether the allegations contained in that statement with 
respect to the gravity of the offence charged against Surgeon 
Major Smith, the action of the Government of Madras and of 
the late Secretary of State were correct ; 

And, whether he would lay upon the Table of the House the 
Report of the Commission appointed by the late Secretary of 
State to investigate this case. 

Lord Grorcz HaaLron: The offence for which Surgeon 
Major Smith was required to retire from the Service was more 
serious than would be gathered from the article alluded to, and 
there was on that point no difference of opinion whatever 
between the right honourable gentleman and myself. __ 

- A Commission had been appointed before I took office to i 
enquire into the accuracy of the allegations made and their i 
report was only received a short time back. The delay that 
thus occurred in settling the case resulted in a postponement 
of the date of the retirement of the officer in question, whic 

secured him, according to the existing regulations certati 
advantages in respect of pension. = ; 

Tt would be contrary to the practice. both of the War Office 
and of the India Office to make public any papers affecting the 
conduct of an officer upon whom the Secretary of State Ha 
passed orders, and I am not prepared to depart from tha 
practice in this case. 


i 


; March 13th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


_ THE “CAT” IN THE INDIAN ARMY. nite 

Sir Cuantus Dirge asked the Secretary of State for inued Oa > 
whether flogging by the British cat-o' -nine-tails still com a | 

-in the native army in India, ; „the i 

Lord Grorcz Hammon: The instances of fogging M aimn 


native army are of rare exception, and average about Om 


n 2,000 annual but I understand the hon. entlomar Meal 
bed the instrument which is on mag : 
Se E pl e 
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THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE. 
a gir H. Havetook-ALLAN, seconding Sir J. Colomb’s motion 
zh reference to the Army Estimates, said: Circumstances 
m A arisen on the south-eastern frontier of India, where 
ie cradual advance of another friendly power had placed our 
frontiers co-terminous with the frontiers of France, Siam, and 
cutis: He said without hesitation that all those circumstances 
taken together constituted the strongest justification for the 
otion of his hon. friend, and of the endeavour he had made 
m see the people of this country taken into the confidence of 
Ne authorities on a question which excited little attention, but 
if it did excite the attention it deserved would place our army 
on the same footing in popular favour as our navy was at 
present. If these questions were te assume an acute form, 
and to resolve themselves into a demonstration on the northern 
frontier of India, what would our position be? Out of the 
avcilable force we had in this country there would be required 
at less than a month’s notice a reinforcement of our Indian 
force of 50,000 men. Lord Roberts and others were of opinion 
that the available force in India for operations on the north- 
west frontier would not exceed 60,000 men in two army corps 
at Peshawar and Quetta. If, therefore, any demonstration 
should be made against our Indian frontier, we should be 
obliged immediately to send at least 50,000 men to reinforce 
‘our garrisons in India. As to the south-eastern frontier— 
Burma, Siam, and the provinces of the Chinese Empire—it 
might happen that it would benecessary to reinforce our armies 
in Burma, the Straits Settlements, and China by at least 
10,000 men. We might also hear of certain contingencies 
calling for the reinforcemeut of our forces in Egypt to the 
extent of 10,000 men. Out of the disposable force we might 
` at any time be called upon at a month’s notice to send 60,000 
to India, 10,000 to Egypt, 10,000 to coaling stations, and com- 
munications in the Straits of Malacca and the Eastern Seas. 
What, then, became of the one army corps: which they were 
told successive Secretaries for War had carefully prepared and 
elaborated. ‘That army corps, would be absorbed three times 
over. Those who had closely examined the military aspect of 
our needs said, that in order to put this country in a position to 
support its military interests abroad, three army corps, or 
90,000 men, ought to be available for foreign service con- 
tingencies. Two of the army corps should be complete, and 
the third should be available for completion, say in two months. 
What they asked for, therefore, was not an increase of expendi- 
ture, but a better adaptation of means to an end through 
better organisation. 


March \6th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 


„Mr. Macuxan asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
Sir J. Westland, the Finance Minister of India, had accepted 
as correct the estimate of the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
that the recent modification of the Cotton Duties involved an 


increase of the excise levied in India from seven to eighteen 
lakbis of rupees. 


Lord Grorcr Hainron: Sir James Westland is reported to 
havo said, in the debate of the 3rd of February, that he 
accepted these figures for present purposes, but that they in 
th way affected the principle of the Bill under discussion, viz., 
5 of absolute equality of treatment. The report of this 

Poate, together with other. papers on the same subject, will 


shortly be ready for distribution. 


THE HEMP DRUG COMMISSION. 
Sane Herperr Rouerts asked the Secretary of State for India 
Sa er his attention had been called to a Bill to amend the 
lative Oc? 1881, which had been introduced into the Legis- 
eat council of India by Sir James Westland, purporting to 
Bo epislative effect to the recommendations of the Indian 
Phe, ees Commission, 
Of this Honse ; 


ether h, ce 
Wan te lea gaa, eine that this Bill proposed to grant the 


ibi mp drugs in Burma, where it had hitherto 
introgeghibited; thut’ Sir James Westland, in his speech 
Propose, ne Une Bill, stated that the Government did not 
teration re i these powers were enacted, to make any 
“SY province ; that the Commissioners unanimously reported 


appointed in consequence of a motion 


© system of administration of hemp drugs in — 


that there ought to be a five tola maximum limit of possession 
of the drug all over India; and that this provision was not 
included in the Bill : ate 

And whether he would examine this Bill in connexion with 
the Report and recommendations of the Commission. - 


Lord Grorce Himimron: The amending Bill to which the 
hon. member refers was introduced to give effect to the 5 
restrictive suggestions of the Hemp Drugs Commission, and 
that object will be kept in view. 

As regards. Burma, the existing law gives powers as to 
granting licences for the growth, preparation, and possession 
of ganja, which are not now exercised. The amending Bill 
introduces no change in this respect, and it is not proposed to 
make any use at present of these powers. i 

As regards the rest of India, I am advised that this Bill does 
not alter the existing law, under which five tolas is fixed as 
the limit for the retail sale of ganja ; and it renews the provi- 
sion that no unlicensed person may have in his possession more 
than that quantity of the drug. 


ARMY PENSIONS. 


Mr. D. Macanzese asked the Financial Secretary to the War * i 
Office if he had received an application from Patrick Bryan, of 


Smithborough, county Monaghan, for a small increase of : 
pension; and, considering that Bryan served in the 46th zi 
Regiment in the Crimea and gained a medal and clasp, and en 
also served in India during the Mutiny, altogether for eighteen S 


years on foreign service, and that he was now over sixty years 
of age, and unable, owing to a recent serious accident, to 
perform any labour to assist him in supporting himself and his 
wife, whether the War Office authorities could see their way 
to accede to his request for an increase of pension. 


Mr. Powsnn-Witriams: Patrick Bryan was awarded the 
pension authorised by the regulation for his service at tho time 
of his discharge from the army, and there is no regulation 
which enables pensions to be revised on grounds unconnected 
with military service. 


SUPPLY.—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


Sir ©. Druk, in the course of his speech upon the yote for 
army pay and allowances, said: When the present Govern- 
ment came into office there wasa wide and searching discussion 
of the whole principles of army administration, and two large 
questions were raised to which the Government turned their 
immediate attention—namely, War Office administration ard ` 
Cabinet responsibility in connexion with national defence. 
From the statement of the Under Secretary for War it appeared _ 
that War Office administration had been developed ou the lines ` 
of the scheme laid before the House last August. But he him- 5 
self was far from satisfied with it in the form it had assumed, 
and they did not see in the Army or Navy Estimates any 
evidence that up to the present time the matter had been 
thoroughly considered. It was true that we had a new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that the Government had not been in office 
long, and that the Cabinet Committee on Defence had not long 
been constituted, and that it would be a mistake to change too 
suddenly the principles on which the defence of the peat S 
had been conducted in the past. But next year they wouli 
expect to see in the Army and Navy Estimates more evidence 
that the matter had been thoroughly considered. The expendi 
ture of the country on land forces, taking England and India 
into account—for the problems ot the British army could no 
be effectively considered unless the Indian army was tak 
into account+had been £36,250,000, and the Under Secre 
said this was larger than the expenditure of any other powi 
But for the £36,250,000—and the sum would i larger ne 
year—we did not attain such results as, in the absence of « 
scription, we should look for here and in India. He 
seemed to fall between two stools. We had conf 
army in this country at present that could hope suce 
resist invasion by armies organised on a Con! 
spent a good deal of money on our land forces 
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in two stations at two towns. He earnestly hoped that the 
* Government might be working in this direction, and that the 
small detachments in manufacturing towns might be grouped 
towether in places where they could get real cayalry ee 
as they did in India. a z 
Sir H. Cawpsent-Bannerman said that in making @ com- 
ison between this country and Germany, tke right hon. 
gentleman, the member for the Forest of Dean did not keep in 
view two important facts—one, that in Germany conscription 
took men away from the ordinary work of the country at the 
very best time of their life and when they were most useful to 
society. (Hear, hear.) Tf he were to assess that considera- 
tion in money it would be difficult to say what the effect 
would be in comparison as to cost. The other fact was 
that the same principle which applied to conscription, placed 
the whole civil community in Germany practically at the 
isposal of the army. In Germany the country was adapted 
to the needs of the army, whereas in England, the army was 
-adapted to the needs of the country. (Hear, hear.) The same 
consideration should be taken into account in regard to the 
manœuvres on a large scale. In this country we had to pass a 
Bill and set up a Committee to assess damages and consider 
rights and prejudices of the general community, whereas in 
Germany, the troops could march straight across country 
without any obstacle or difficulty. If they took into consider- 
ation the additional cost imposed on this country for its defence, 
and the fact that we had to garrison India and the colonies, 
that also made a material difference compared with Germany 
which was exempt from such demands. All those facts 
showed that it was impossible to have an accurate comparison ; 
but, as he had frequently said, our estimates had, at any rate, 
this adyantage—that they brought under the notice of the 
House and the country, almost the whole of the cost of our 
military system, and he was not aware that any foreign esti- 
-mates even professed to do anything of the sort. z 
j _ Mr. H. O. Aryorn-ForsrteR said that he had asked a ques- 
tion with reference to the howitzers manufactured for the 
Indian and Home Governments. He had pointed out that we 
are making a 5'4 inch howitzer for India at Bombay, and a 5 
inch howitzer at Woolwich for the use of the Home and 
Colonial army, but the answer he had received did not seem to 
him to be a very serious one. It was said that the howitzer in 
India was intended to break down walls, while the howitzer i 
Europe was intended for a different purpose. It was ointed 
oat x AA yan be percent with -bullocks in India and 
i J jurope. t was hard) 
r question. The fact was that the ees had seen een 
ee a pect x pian, but naa been produced as the pet: 
- sixteen guns ha ai 
n re wens ie made. "Those Ean ees 
me 8 in a, but as the howi i i 
ammunition would have to follow ane ee eae a 
_ would result until thé guns werd withdr. Se rake ith 
_ other facts this was very important. We had Senta 
wilderness with tegen to the types of guns E t 
w how we should be &blo to extricate ourselves f the 
The Ordnance Committee had E 
gain. It misled them absolutely with r d 
and they saw now the confusion it had left her 
d to their land guns. Here was the last eas 
uld respectfully suggest to the Under Secretar that 
rey mormi that this error might be eaealina 
a sending these four batteries of 5-4 inch 
g ng about in India—there was not another 
British empire, on sea or on lænd ich 
ectile—he might regard it as a bad debt 
pattern at Woolwich, and take the first 
Gt tmuiformity of ammunition and ime 
: A m and type 
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` amount of the pension ; and the India Office, in such cases, 
, 2 


whether his attention had been called to the great de È 

repeatedly occurred in the admission of officers in teem 
Civil Service, formerly classed as uncovenanted, to then 
pensions at the end of their leave at home, and the conse won 
hardship on men who had retired, owing to the inability a ie 
India Office to pay them their pensions until notified of ¢ s 
amount from Indis 8 eG he 

And whether, if the Indian Government could not: be ing 

to adopt measures to fix and report the amount E Te 
previously to notified retirements, or coincidently with A 
ment, it could be arranged that such retired officers who a 
arrived in this country might draw a certain proportion ad 
their pensions based on the record of the length and chara, i 
of their services, or whether he would consider what s er 
could be taken to remedy the inconvenience. eps 


Lord Grorce Hawirtoxn : I am sorry to say that delay do 
occasionally occur, but in most cases it is owing to the fact fit 
the officer in question has applied for a special pension which 
it is not in the power of the audit officers to pass L Rone 
special authority. iy 

Rules have been laid down in India for the express purposi 
of accelerating, as far as possible, the payment of pensions 
especially in cases where there is some doubt as to the proper 


pays promptly a provisional sum, subject to adjust 
afterwards. ; p 


OFFICERS ON THE GENERAL LIST. 


Sir Seymour Kine asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he could state how many men of the surviving 
officers of the general list, Indian army, signed the declaration 
that their appointments were to be “subject to any alterations 
that might be subsequently ordered in the conditions of 
service :”” i 

And, whether he would state the precise date on which the 
declaration was first actually signed by a cadet on appointment. 


_ Lord Grorce Hawmuroy : Of the officers now on the general 
list, eleven filled up the old form of nomination which did not 
contain the question referred to by my honourable friend ; 
there were in India at the time of their appointment, and itis 
not known what form they signed; the remaining fifty-five 
signed the new form. 

The 17th December, 1858, is the date on which the new 
form was first signed by a cadet. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


Sir Seymour Kine asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he was pledged to give the concession for the Grand 

ord Line, viz., from Mogulserai to Barakar, to the East 
India Railway Company : 

Whether he had granted to the East India Railway Company 
a concession to build from Mogulserai to Chergotty : 

Whether he was aware of the strong feeling, repeatedly ex- 
pressed through the Chamber of Commerce and otherwise, 
entertained by the mercantile community of Calcutta against 
granting the East India Railway Company a perpetue 
monopoly of the traffic between that port and Oudh, the North- 
West Provinces, and the Punjab : : 
s And, whether he would, in deference to that feeling; 
pus th the Bengal and Nagpur Railway Company, or 
Se ae to give an alternative route from Moguls 

Lord Gzorez Hammon : It has been determined that the 
Shora Ti between Mogulserai and Barakar shall, when 
th acted, be part of the East India Railway system, bai, 
Gy gringen of a line from Mogulserai by Chergotty, 
Sya nn the first instalment of the Chord Line, i 
ee ingly been entrusted to the East India Railway Company: 
pee opinjons of the mercantile communities in India have ba, 
and ae from time to time to the Government of Day 
and to the Secretary of State, and have been duly consider 
Sena with the other circumstances of the case ; but there” 
a Present intention of constructing any line between Mo 

rai and Calcutta other than that which I have mentioned: 


Riteronco BIMETALLISM. ind 
et was made to India by various speakers Wi jys 
ate on Mz, H. Whiteley’s EGA as follows: {Tha i 

tho instability of tho relativa 


3 lastly, and perhaps most of 
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rold and silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has 
roved injurious to the best interests of this country, and 
urges upon the Government the advisability of doing all in 
thcir power to secure by international agreement it stable 
monetary par of exchange b ‘tween gold and silver. d 

Sir W. H. Hounpsworrn, in the course of his speech, said : 
The other great danger—and he believed it to be the greater of 
the two—was the competition of silver using countries with 
gold using countries. The yellow man with the white money 
aS against the white man with the yellow money. The East 
—Japan especially, and China to some extent — were advancing 
by leaps and bounds, under the artificial stimulus of depreci- 
ated silver, in tne making of all kinds of articles, and thus 
‘coming into competition with us in neutral markets, certainly 
in silver-using lands, and even in our own country. That 
was the great danger we would have to face if there was not 
established a stable monetary par of exchange between gold 
and silver, the competition of silver-using countries which 
would force our industries into a state of depression from 
which it would be very difficult to raise them. He would 
venture to give the House one concrete case of this severe 
competition. This was an extract from 4 report by a gentle- 
man who had had great experience in the East: ‘‘ 1 have here 
before me, for instance, a Japan-made shirt. It is of good 
quality. hand-made. | That shirt cost two dollars. In the 
days of the four-shilling dollar, therefore, to go no farther 
back, it would have cost eight shillings, could not have 
competed with an English-made one, and would have no 
existence. It still costs two dollars; but the fall of the dollar 
to two shillings reduces its’ equivalent cost in English money 
to four shillings, and it cannot be made in England at that 
price.’ The Times, which was not very favourable to 
bimetallism, which was rather disposed to think that bi- 
metallists were complaining very much of a condition of things 
that was not justified by facts, published on October 28th 
1895, a special article on ‘“‘ Indian Affairs,” which said: ‘* As 
European statesmen are now compelled to recognise in Japan 
a predominant factor in Eastern politics, so British capitalists 
and Indian millowners are being forced to acknowledge her 
successes in the great commercial struggle of the nations. . . . . 
India enters on the struggle with her mints closed and with 
the mints of Japan open. The avowed object of the closing of 
the Indian mints is to create an artificial scarcity of coin in 
India and to give to the rupee an artificial value. We have 
from the first pointed out the economie dangers incident to 

experiment. In proportion as the artificial appreciation 
the rupee affords permanent relief to Indian official finance 
regard to gold obligations, it lays a permanent burden 
upon Indian production in the competition with silver-using 
countries.” The writer went on to say: ‘One does not 
require to believe in bimetallism in order to recognise the 
enormous advantages which the manufacturers in a silver 
country enjoy in competing with gold countries.” That was 
the groat danger that lay before us if a monetary par of 
exchange between gold and silver was not established. 

Sir Micuann Hicks- Beacon, in the course of his speech said : 
May not there be a reason for’ this fall in prices which has 
absolutely nothing whatever to .do-with any question of the 
Pe on of gold ? Surely the fall has been, as Mr. Wil- 
jam Henry Smith said in this “House nine years ago, in the 
eas a piai fhe production is practically unlimited, and 
EA ae of which the production is practically 
Boatorainn ae ac is ems the fall in these-articles is due 
due, first. to ae pee Dae rat foreign competition is 
used in Hai nee x ioh. as enabled greater industry to be 
capital: nei : ¢ ue! sons peony to the more efficient use of 
to ithe’ nan Jper haps to the use of the telegraph; fourthly, 

tree z ae ension of railways _ y 1 L 
Senin on e Argentine Ropublie, in Russia. and in India 


i y country that may require 
as if they were produced in that 
I turn to what may be due to the fall in 
been argued that the fall in 


3 Ta has brought Indi i $ 
competition with broug. ndian: wheat into very serious 
wheat i i 
somo extent, grown in this country. That may be 


but this is a fact, that the imports of 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Coll 


ection, Haridwar. 


agricultural products from silver using countries are now only 
2 per cent. of the total amount of agricultural produce im- 
ported into this country, which competes with agricultural — 
pro luce grown at home, and the Indian harvests cannot be — 
both from the varying umount of their exportation, and from 
the total amount that could be exported—anything like as 
potent a factor in determining the price of wheat in the world 
as the harvests, for instance, of Russia or of the Argentine 
Republic. 1 find that in the year 1894 only half the amount 
of wheat was exported from British India that was exported 
in the previous year; and I find that the amount exported 
in 1891 was very little higher than the amount exported in 
1877, when silver was nearly double the price at which it stood 
in 1894. (Cheers.)’ My hon. friend, who seconded this motion 
said a good deal about the effect of the low price of. silver in i 
silver-using countries in the East upon the competition of pet 
these countries with Lancashire. I think he referred mainly, . 
it not entirely, to the cotton industry of Lancashire. I very 
much question whether other trades have complained of this 
competition, and if they have not I should very much like to 
know why. Why is it that the cotton industry of Lancashire 
is the particular trade that complains of this competition, 
because if there is this great importance attached to the bounty 
that may be due to the fall in the value of silver, surely it 
would apply to other trades besides the cotton industry? But 
this, at any rate, I believe to be the fact, that the cotton 
industry of Lancashire is not quite expiring. I am informed 
that the number of spindles and looms is increasing in Lanca- 
shire. ` 

Mr. Grorce Wunrwerey : It is very much less, 

Sir Miciarn Hicxs-Beach: That is the information that 
has reached me. Iam also informed that the wages of the 
operatives employed in the cotton industry are better than 
they were. 

Mr. G. Wuirevey: They are 10 per cent. below the standard 
list. 

Sir Mrenarn Ecks - Beacm: I believe the fact is that 
more of the profits of the industry go into the pockets of K 
the operatives than before, and less into the pockets of the 
masters. That might be a fact to be regretted if it led masters 
to abandon the cotton industry. But why should they aban- 
don the cotton industry ? Is the trade with silver countries in 
the Lancashire cotton trade a losing one? Tf it is, I am 
curious to know why our exports of cotton goods to these 
silver-itsing countries is increasing by a percentage three 
times as large as.the percentage of increase in the trade 
between Lancashire and other countries that are not silver- PES 
using. (Hear, hear.) I do not wish at all to underrate the = 
importance, whatever it may be, of the fall in silver in 
“the competition between Lancashire and the East in this 7 
matter, but I believe the danger of the competition—and I 
believe it to be a very real danger —is more due to other causes. 
I believe itis due, in the first place, to the fact that the cotton is 
nearer at hand there; in the second place, the fact that the ; 
market is on the spot; in the third place—and by far the E 
greatest of all—to the extreme cheapness of the labour. That è 
Jabour is probably made more cheap by the effect of the bounty 
on the fall in silver, and, therefore, the competition becomes 
harder. - I admit to that extent that the fall in silver. has been 
an evil. Tho fluctuations in the value between silver and gold 
have also been an evil owing to the dittionlties which they have 
caused in the rate of exchange between gold-using and silver- 
using countries. We may wish, all of us, that there bE 
only one standard in the whole civilised world; but I am 
that is a dream that is not likely to be realised. But © 
influence, injurious though it may ba, on commerc 
fluctuations of the vate of exchange has certai 
minimised by the operations of the exchange banks. 
after all, is the great difficulty in this question 
ourselves, is the influence of the fall in silver upon’ 
of our great dependency of India. T think it has a 
admitted by all parties in this House, hans the 


silver has been a serious evil and difficulty to 
of India. A few years ago the Government of | 
step of closing the mints against the free coin 
Since that time they have, to a great ext 
imagine was their object, in preven $ 
But there was this remarkable 
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i ninconvertible, appreciated currency. (Hear, 
eh not a n much relief a Ne 
have given for a time to the Government of India —w eee a 
think, can be held to bea satisfactory or final epoleHon of ‘ne 
great question. (Cheers.) I therefore do believe oe , RA 

matters which I have alluded io, there are, as this mo z 
states, evils affecting this country and our Tndian empire in t He 
resent low value of silver, und we are perfectly ready. i we 
ha a always been to join with foreign countries m a eogreren ce 
BETES] as to the best way in which those evils may be alleviated. Ta 
ie T would wish to say that there was a part of the empire whic t 
A is not included in the United Kingdom, and which is He 
- included in India, which has great interests 10 this matter 
besides ourselves. I refer to onr Colonial empire. (Hear, 
hear.) We have in the United Kingdom a population ot 
- 38,000,000. Our colonies have a population of 20,500,000. 
Of these no less than 15,500,000 are on the basis of a gold 
standard, with imports and exports, in 1893, of £227,500,000 
four-fifths of the total colonial foreign trade. That includes 
all the great self-governing colonies, and the bulk of the Crown 
colonies. On the other hand, there are silver currency colonies, 
containing a population of 1,500,000 and with a trade of 
-£48,(00,000; and there are colonies with the peculiar rupee 
currency of India, containing a population of 3,590,000, and 
with a trade of £12,000,000. It is obvious that in dealing 
with this question, the interests of our gold-standard colonies 
cannot and ought not to be neglected. (Cheers.) And let the 
. ` House remember that cach and everyone of these colonies, 
whether it be a self-governing colony or a Crown colony, is, 
and I think always has been perfectly free to choose its own 
currency for itself. Therefore, vast as the population of India 
is, great as are the interests of our Indian empire, you have, I 
will yenture to contend, even apart from the United Kiugdom, 
enormous interests cn the other side. (Hear, hear) What is 
the policy which, as a Government, we intend to pursue? As 
T have said, we are willing, we are anxious, seeing that there 
are evils in fhe present low value of silver, and in the fluctua- 
tions in the value of the two metals, to enter into a conference, 
or into negotiations, which certainly I believe at the present 
stage would be much better than a conference, with other 
- countries upon this subject, but we are not prepared to 
pengon the gold stindard in the United Kingdom. (Loud 
cheers. 

Mr. a M. Mactesy, in the course of his speech, said: The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to indicate that poor India 
was to be stretched out on the rack again and vivisected for 
the benefit of the rest of mankind. He said that everybody 
agreed that the depreciation of silver had been a very great 
misfortune for India. They all agreed that it had been a great 
inconvenience to the Indian Government, but he demurred 
entirely to the proposition that it had been a calamity for the 
people of India or for the trade of that country generally. He 
regretted very much the experiment of closing the mints, for 

_ that was really giving encouargement to speculation in silver 
and he feared that if another change was now introduced it 
would only lead to more gambling of the same kind. India 
ad fully recovered from the effects of the closing of her mints. 
“There had been a very remarkable expansion in the circulation 
of currency notes, which had taken, to a great degree, the 
pare af ee one pere tied also been a large number of 
rupees brought into circulation from the hoards 
ane India nee many ‘centuries. Seed 
_ the country for a largo currency had i à 
not, think India e the cee ee and be aid 
at mig made for the opening os 
| condition that the Tatin Union re toosed. thee ents on 
=- hon. poe me member for A 
_ graye on of matter, was kind enough to make a 
Bath he read firen rom re eteae): referring to a paper 


r that Tn i 
u India for os bimetaisn Te had 
subject, for cussion bie Batons ak were lbw 
` Speaking general; 


fascinating inte! 
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he should 
ectual exercise fi 


re it was adopted in 
say the study of 


India, where his business experience had been acquired, he 
devoted his paper mainly to the Indian aspect of the case, 
indicating bis belief, towards the end, that what India gaineq 
hadsperhaps been lost by England. There were probably very n 
few hon. members who could say that all the opinions of fifteen 
years ago were those which were held by them at the present 
moment, and he thought it some advantage toa man to have 
been able to survey the subject from different points of view, 
As he gained greater experience and knowledge of the course 
of trade of this country he certuinly changed his opinion on 
this point, and he guarded himself to the extent that.he suid 
bimetallism was possible if they had a stable ratio agreed to by 
all countries and if the Government took under their own 
control the production of the silver in the mines, thereby 
making a Government monopoly of it. Those two conditions 
were impracticable and could not be carried out. 

Mr. S. Ssaru, in the course of his speech, said: He quite. 
admitted that the present price of silver was not a proper 
price, and that it would never have fallen to 30d. but for the 
demonetisation and the closing of the mints. But still it was 
there, and the trade of the world had adjusted itself to its 
present position, and he did think that the nations that really 
desired to re-establish silver must do it at some different ratio, « 
Tf asked his opinion as to the proper ratio, he should like to see- 
it at a parity with ls. 4d. for the rupee, which was the 
arrangement made when the mints were closed in India. 
Everyone knew that for twenty years the Indian Government 
had been struggling with financial difliculties, owing to the 
fluctuations in exchange and the immense fall in the value of - 
the rupee. But he wanted to call attention to one great evil 
which had resulted from this state of things—that was the 
closing of the mints, which he believed was inevitable under 
the circumstances. He wished to point out that it was a very 
unfortunate thing that we required in India an artificial 
currency in place of an automatic currency ; in other words, 
the value of the rupee in India was the metal of the coin, just 
as the value of the sovereign was the metal which represented 
it. We had been obliged to go in for an artificial currency, 
and now the rupee had increased in value to 20 per cent. more 
than the silver which composed it. There was a great danger 
of illicit coining. Indeed, he thought it was impossible to 
prevent rupees being smuggled into a country of so vast an 
extent as India, with many native, States and so extended 
a seaboard, so long as an artificial value attached to the coins. 
The hon. member for Cardiff made a great deal of the activity 
of machine-makers in Oldham and Lancasbire as a proof that~ 
the cotton industry was increasing. It was perfectly true that 
nearly all the machinery made in Lancashire went to foreign 
countries. There had been an immense demand for machinery 
for India, China, and Japan, and from all he could learn our 
great competitor in the future would be J: apan. Undoubtedly 
one of the reasons which gave Japan a great advantage was 
that she was a silver country, and that the cost of production 
was much less than in Lancashire, which worked on tke gold 
currency. That was the point to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer addressed his very able speech. It had been plain 
to him for many years that ‘this country could not change its 
gold standard. He must admit that the difficulties were 
insuperable. Long habit, long tradition, the violent preju- 


- dices of the moneyed classes, and many other reasons, made 1 


impossible that this country could give up its gold standard. 
That was no reason, however, why we should not give any 
help we could to other countries which had not anything like 
the reasons we had against setting up a bimetallic system. He 
believed in Germany -a very little amount of encouragement 


create a movement in fayour of the bimetallic system. 2 
great aid we could giye was undoubtedly the reopening of fhe 
very large undertaking, seel® 

that they would probably take about one-fourth or one- th 


ae in the course of his speech said 
e 
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it was Do wonder that Lancashire was the first to cry cnt. . . . 
Tt wes vrgcd ogairst Pmctallists itat they were playing the 
eme of silver-precve'pg nations of the world, ard of iFose 
ecvniries which Ted large steeks of silver, end the gvesticn 
was asked whether we were going to constitute England the 
dumping ground for those nations. The United States pos- 
sessed in sterling value 131 millions of silver as against 130 
millions of gold. What advantage would the United States 
derive from bimetallism over the general average of mankind ? 
Jn India there were 590 millions worth of silver, or more than 
one-sixth of the total production of the world during the Jast 
400 years. When hen. memters spoke of the possibility of 
our markets being flooded with silver they overlcokcd the 
fact that we were the holders of one-third of the silver of the 
world, so that we could shcot it into other countries as much 
s they could shoot it into this. 
r Mr. J. Kenyon, in the course of his speech, said’:—The 
bon. member for Stockport had argued that large quantities of 
silver would be sent to this country from the United States 
and that we should receive a benefit by sending over mer- 
chandise in exchange. Our experience of the United States 
would not support the conclusions of the hon. member ; the 
people of the United States were quite ready to get as much as 
they could for their silver or raw material without considering 
the people to whom they sent either. Those who had not 
looked into the facts would be surprised to hear that out of the 
£150,000,000 only £3,100,000 came from silver-using countries 
while £147,000,000 came from those using either gold or in- 
convertible paper. It was. not the fall in silver, but the 
fall in freights and the enormous development of railways that 
brought this increase of competition. The countries which 
sent us such great supplies of wheat were the United States, 
Southern Russia, Argentina, and India. In 1870 India had 
5,000 miles of railways, she had now over 20,000 ; Southern 
Russia had 7,000, she had now 19,000; Argentina had 700, 
she had now 8,000; the United States had 53,000, they had 
now J76,000. 
1870, 66,000 miles; they had now 223,000, an increase of 
157,000, which of course had opened up an immense territory. 
This was the true explanation, and the fall in silver had really 
nothing, or hardly anything to do withit..... He saw no 
reason whatever for changing our currency, and overwhelming 
reasons against it. Was the country as a whole suffering ? 
Were our trades and manufactures falling off? Certainly not. 
As regarded India the exports and imports, excluding Govern- 
ment stores and treasure amounted in 1873 (in tens of rupees) to 
£57,000,000, and in 1893-94 to £110,000,000. And how did 
we stand at home? As regarded the working classes, in 1873 
there were 38 paupers in every 1,000, now there were only 23 ; 
the average rate of wages had risen from £48 8s. in 18738 to 
£53 16s. in 1891. 

Mr. Grorar Wryxpuam, in the course of his speech, said 
that, turning to the Bast, where silver and note paper was the 
currency, it would be found that, whereas the Argentine 
Premium on gold was 250 per cent., it was 100 per cent. at 
Bombay. What was true in India was true all over the East. 
Tn that part of the world the prices of labour had not increased, 
and therefore, they could give their gold customers a reduction 
of 50 per cent. It was absurd to think that Lancashire by its 
pluck and industry could go on-competing against places where 
pote was cheap and which obtained the advantage of 50 per 

clic Profit when they sold us their goods He did not 

a ve that the right hon. gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
pO would maintain for a moment that the more our 

iS oa ea off, the happier we should be. In order to show 
volia = of the existing system upon other industries he 
chara 18 the case of tin. At ihe Straits Settlements tin 
that ig ae e sold for £65 instead of £130, and it was stated 

AO ver continued to fall, those Settlements would be able 
ayes apres y tin mine in Europe. Then again, with regard 

oard which ae putting a ton of Japanese steam coul on 
boots, Nort) used to be 10s. was now only 8s. ; with regard to 
half the spn had now lost the contract for supplying 
of silver, ian army, in consequence of the fall in the price 

Sir ; Š 
said Te mR EA in the course of his speech, said: Itis 
Advantage in ater the silver-using countries have such an 
Ba very remarkable’; with other silver-using countries, but it 

much larger to mone that the exports of India are v 
countries Sir -using countries than they i 
SaS. Tt is also a remarkable 
cC-0 
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Taken together, ihese fovr countries had in ` 


arrangements compli 


contrary to the whole bimetallic theory, that the proportionate _ 
increese in our irade. was much larger to the silver-using 
covnirics then it has teen to the gold-using countries. (Hear, 
hear.) I find from the Feoncmist of August 31st, 1895, that 
14 per cent. cf the increase of the exports of the whole trade — 
was to silver-usirg countries in 1873, and in 1895 it was 
22 per cent. ‘This T will say shout’ India, ard I think itisa 
warning which ihe House ought to take. It is a very solemn 
warning which is given in ihe Report of the Royal Commisrion 
upen this subject. You effim that the present system of 
currency is favourable to the industry of India. There is no 
doubt that is so. It may be unfavourable to the Indian 
Goyerrmcnt in the exchange upon the hcme payments here, as 
we kuew it is. But your case is that it is a stimulant to 
industries in India; that it enables them to carry on trade 
which they did not carry on before. What is going to be the 
effect on India if this House is going to legislate deliberately 
with reference to the currency for the purpose of restraining 
and putting down these industries in India? The language 
held upon this subject in the Report of the Royal Commission 
is very well worthy of the attention of the House. They say 
that the effect on the Indian mind of leading them to believe 
that one of the objects of the change in the currency is to 
attack an industry which you regard as a rival to your own is 
one which will naturally prceduce immense discontent there. 
(Hear, hear.) k 

Mr. A. J. Barrovr, in the course of his speech said :— The 
right hon. gentleman (Sir W. Harcourt) told us that, holding 
as we do that the present condition of exchange between Tag- 
land and India afiorded an artificial stimulus—a stimulus, he 
did not say artificial, though I think it is—to Indian manu- 
factures, we shculd ask what would be thought of our policy 
by the Indian population if we deliberately adopted a new 
system under which that stimulus to Indian manufactures 
would be put an end to. That might be a good argument 
from some points of view, but it is not from that of the right F 
hon. gentleman, for he was a member of the Government  ě 
which forced upon India an artificial currency, which tampered 
with Indian cnrreney, which tampered with the currency of 
200 millions of Her Majesty's subjects for the deliberate, 
avowed, and openly expressed purpose of raising the value of 
the rupee above the market price, with the inevitable result, in 
so far as it was raised thus artificially, that the stimulus to 
Indian exports would be diminished. I think I am absolved 
from dealing with that argument when it proceeded from a 
gentleman who bas done more than anyone to prove its futility. 
. . . . The Chancellor of the Exchequer recalled to the ~ 
memory of the House the ludicrous fact that, at the present 
moment, within the limits of this one Empire, men’s debts are 
measured by three different standards, They suffer from 
alteration by three different sets of causes, and they are subject 
to variations from influences arising from three different quar- 
ters. You have a gold standard in this country, and a silve 
standard in the Straits Settlements, and in those two countries 
the demand for gold and the demand for silver respectively 
depends on how the debt which is to be liquidated was con- 
tracted. And in India there is a third standard. It is no 
demand for gold or a demand for silver, but a demand for 3 
anomalous article invented by the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, imposed by him on the 200,000,000 of our fellow-sub- 
jects in India, and differing from both the gold and the X 
standards. (Cheers.) Nothing shall persuade mo that it is i 
conformity with civilisation and common sense that the com 
mercial world should long tolerate so inconvenient, cruel, 
absurd a system. (Cheers.) ` 

The resolution was ultimately agreed to without a 


March 19th. 
HOUSE OF COMMO À 


Cabul Treaty, he would al 
tions relating to it from 
drafted up to tl 


a 
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when these several agreements have been 


eleron ratisen, but Jad to place copies of them an the Table. 


“executed, I shall beg 
THE PATNA AND JHA pee eee ne 
BERTS asked the Secretary of ta 
Indie, ee Saa now in a position to place apor ane 
Table. papers relating to'the suicide of the late Maharaja 
Patna, and the deposition of the Maharaja of Jhalawar. 
Tord Groner Haron: I have already informed ihe pon, 
i member that I do not think it necessary to, make any furti i 
See enquiry as to the death of the late Máhárája of Falo, e a 
ee T propose to lay on the Table papers relating to min, snt jec i 
p As regards -the Mihfrija of Jbalawar, the, reporto ie 
Government of India has not yet been received. W ien it 
arrives, I will consider what papers can be laid on the Table o 


the House. 


HOSPITALS AT See aan 
ed the Secretary of State for In ja w hether he 
= O et there was no Teine nursing staff in any of 
the hospitals at Aden, so that the garrison there was at a 
disadvantage compared with other garrisons under the Govern- 
ment of India; and that one of such hospitals was a general 
: Enropean hospital, in charge of a ciyil surgeon, to which 
f patients were brought from ships of all nations: 
| Whether he would communicato with the Resident at Aden 
È and request suggestions for remedying the aboye deficiency : 
i And whether he would ascertain the amount of support given 
S to the general hospital by mercantile shipping companies. 

Lord Grorce Hammon: I am aware of the facts stated by 
the hon. member, but I may observe that there are several 
garrisons in India to which no trained European nursing staff 

eee is attached. I will communicate with the Government of 
f So: "India as to the suggestions made by the hon. member. 


REVENUE ASSESSMENT IN 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Sir Wizr1ax WEDDERBURN asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether it was the fact, as stated in the Madras Land 
Revenue Reports, that in the Madras Presidency, during the 
12 years 1879-80 to 1890-1, 850,528 tenants of the State had, 
for the collection of the land revenue, their lands sold by 
auction to the extent of 1,984,985 acres, and that of this area 
1,183,851 acres were bought in by the Government for want of 
bidders at the auctions : : 

Whether, in the years 1890-91, 1891-2, 1892-3, and 1893-4, 
the number of State tenants thus sold up was 10,115, 11,118, 
12,400, and 14,198 respectively : 

i Whether, in the year 1893-4, property, personal and real, of 
- defaulting tenants, of the estimated value of 795,922 rupees, 
was put up to sale, and under forced sales realised only 
209.638 rupees: and whether out of this amount property 
valued at 25,592 rupees was bought in by the Government for 
2,800 rupees : 
Whether, with reference to the evictions noticed in Sir 
ard. Temple’s speech on the Indian Budget in 1892, the 
Secretary of State in 1893 called upon the Madras Government 
- fora apert, and whether that report had yet been received : 
ajz er nearly 3} millión acres of assessed culturable land 
now lying waste in the Madras Presidency : 
“Whether, in the year 1893-4, 5,374,303 notices of demand 
for land revenue were issued, and 209,517 notices for sale of 
| propery, m paethe fees upon these notices were levied 


: LAND THE 


And, whether, Idoking to the above facts, he would cause 


special enquiry to be made with a view to an improved system - 


of land revenue assesement and collection in the Madras 


Guorcge Hawmron: I ca 
as evictious in 


considering the matter 
report is received the 
the Secretary of 


been able to identify in the reports of the Madras Revenue 
Poard, while others appear to be incorrect. But I may adq 
that the subject has been receiving much attention in Madras 
for some years past; and the ‘‘number of revenue defaulterg 
in Madras whose property, real and personal, was sold for” 
arrears?’ had been reduced frem 130,714 in 1883 to 10,115 in 


1890. 


March 20th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
EAST INDIA (INCOME AND FXPENDITURE,) 
On the motion of Sir Henry Fow1rrr an Address wag 
granted for a Return of the net inccme and expenditure of 


British India, under certain specified heads, for the eleven 
years from 1884 to 1894-5. 


March 23rd. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


AMMUNITION IN INDIA. 


Colonel Lecxwcop askcd the Secretary of State for India if 
the reserve of ammunition in India was mainly ccmposed of 
black powder : 

And what per cent. o cartridges were there of black powder 
over cordite. 

Lord G. Hammiion: As cordite has not been issued to the 
Native army, the reserve of ¢mmunition in India is mainly 
ecmposed of black powder. 

I em afraid I cannot say what is the percentage of such 
cartridges over those made of cordite. 


KAFIRISTAN. 

Mr. Artnur Prase asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government had information as to recent military 
operations by the Afghans in Kafiristan : 

And whether they would make representations to the 
Government cf the Amir with regard io the slaughter and 
enslavement of the Kafirs. 


Lod G. Haaur10n : I received intelligence early this month 


- that the Sipah Salar kad again left Asmar for the Wai Valley 


with a force, and ihat ike Remgul Valley in the west of 
Kafiristan had been cecupicd after severe fighting by troops 
sent frem Kabul. I have no later information which I can 
regard as trustworthy. 

Tn accordance with tke undertaking which J gaye cn the 
8rd March, a ccmmounication was made io ihe Viceroy, who 
will ure apy favourable opportunity of exercising his good 
offices on behalf of the Amir’s Kafir subjects; but T am afraid 
that under the circumstances I cannot promise moze than this. 


March 24th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 

Mr. Hennixer Hraron asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether he was aware that considerable dissatisfaction 
still existed among officers of the Indian Staff Corps in con- 
Seauence of their supersession by ihe line : 

Whether he was aware that the concession of temporary rank 
to commandants and seconds in command of native regiments 
did not appreciably prevent their supersession by the line 
(seeing that officers having permanent rank took precedence 0 
all those serving with them having temporary rank 0 ihe 
Same grade), while it created wholesale supersession among: 
staff corps officers themselves: — 

And, whether he would ask the War Office to reconsider H 
decision arrived at last year, so as to meet the views expresse 3 
by Lord Lansdowne, on behalf of the Government of India, 4 
shown in the Return presented to this House last Sesslo® 
entitled East India (Staff Corps Officers). the 
quad G. Hasnirox: No further representation from = cb 
“Government of India has been received on the subject to W. - 

curable friend refers, and in the absence of any è 
of propose to reopen the question. 


ae 


rods 
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Imperial Barliament. 


March 23rd. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BRITISH SOLDIERS IN INDIA.. 


Colonel Locxwoop asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether he was in possession of facts confirming a statement 
from the Calcutta correspondent, which appeared in the Times 
of 18th March, that more than 3,000 British soldiers were 
constantly in hospital from venereal disease; that the rate of 
admission to hospital from that cause had risen in 1895 to 511 
per 1,000; and that out of a force of 70,000 men only 26,000 
had not suffered from it: and whether the Commander-in- 
Chief in India had made any representation on the subject. 

Mr. Broprick: The figures quoted in the question are 
substantially accurate. Tho subject is one which has been the 


subject of representations at intervals by the Commander-in- 
Chief in India. 


March 26th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


EAST INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDITURE). 


ae accordance with the Address moved by Sir HENRY 
OWLER on March 20th, a Return relative to East India 


(Income and Ex i i 
upon the Table. penditure) was presented, and ordered to lie 


M POSTAL ORDERS. 

ies Henwixer Heaton asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 

Eee the Postmaster-General, whether Postal Orders 
alta, a ihs Jnited Kingdom wero payable in Constantinople, 

groat iR, but not in Australia, Canada, or other 

hother Postal Orders i i i Sai 

mi rs issued in India, the Straits Settle- 

ote a Nowfoundland were payable in this country; 
ndia the 1 Orders issued in this country were not payable in 

Africa, or Tea Settlements, Newfoundland, Canada, South 
AY ae fs 

gion peter, m pursuance of an intimation previously 

Uniform one aes ae ey of Fagin a 

a i} osta! 

i a hor colonies and d i ee tween the Mother country 

URY : ‘ ; 


that the subject was engaging the Postmaster-General’s 
attention. 


MADRAS LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

Sir Wirra WEDDERBURN asked the Secretary of State for 
India if he would grant a Return of evictions, sales for 
recovery of land revenue, and other matters regarding the 
Madras land revenue administration in the form in which ~ 
notice had been given. 

Lord Grorce Hammon: I have not at present the informa- 
tion asked for by the hon. baronet, but if he wishes it, I will ~ 
write to the Government of Madras and request them to 
furnish it. 


THE INDIAN MINTS. 


Mr. Kinser asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether, 
before making any international engagement on the subject of 
re-opening the Indian mints and keeping them open for free 
coinage of silver, he would give the House and country tho 
opportunity of considering the proposals and their effect: 

And whether he could obtain information through any of ~~ 
the Government departments as to what was the amount of = 
silver now lying idle in the treasuries of the United States, eI 
and of France and Germany respectively. ` ay, a 

Mr. A. J. Bazrour: I should be unwilling to pl : 
Government on the subject mentioned in the question. Tt w 
be remembered that the principal alteration in our system 
which was promised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
relation to an international agreement had reference to the 
opening of the Indian mints. Now the Indian mints 
closed without the consent of Parliament, and I do not | 
why Parliament should be consulted if the mints were 
opened. With regard to the second poets , I have 
official information at my disposal which would enable n 

ive with any feeling of security the question put to mi 

on. friend. But so far as I can make out, there 
present in the treasury of the United States ninety- 
sterling of silver, against which there are notes in 
for the whole amount: less eight millions. 
there are eighty-eight millions of silver notes 
six millions of silver in the treasury. In Ge 
no returns issued of which I am able to a 
France, on March 19th Jast there were fi 
in the Bank of France, but notes 5 
whole of this amount. — 

- Mr. Komer: The 
my question as i 
ment, the Go 
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lations the Indian Government not only have it in their 
t like to pledge the Govern- power, but they would Doon reetan E allow Indi 
of interest. But I ahonig bef re the Eo before they coolies to serve under Ara emp bees | ut even if thig 
ment to bring the question belore t difficulty were overcome, you have all the questions arisin 
arrived at a decision. ` of the hiring of coolies, of their transportation, of the organisa. 
: tion of free labour, of the condition of the buildings jn whic 
they are to live, of medical supervision, and of hospitals for 
March 27th. i their careful tending. wen pavo to see whether the employerg 
Z 3 could employ the men and pay them their wages. ere Wi 
HOUSE OF COMMO NiS 3 be the further danger that the large number of slaves who a 
EAST INDIA (INCOME AND EXPENDITURE) take advantage of, the abolition of the legal status may 
> z, relati East India stitute a great temptation to the slave-owners on the maj 
>The Return presented yesterday, relative to Hast In cons S 3 : 1e main- 
2 ad E k diture) “was ordered to be printed. land, and, whereas it can now be attempted, and with ver 
(Income and Expen 2 remarkable success, to stop the Sia of slaves from the 
ainland to the island, yon have a serious reflux in. th 
INDIAN MUTINY VETERANS. METE ee Ton oT the 
; ion of the Army Estimates, in Supply, on the OPposite direction an the oo to me anin ena Again, 
In the discussion of the = y A Rea Hospitals the bulk of the planters are unfortunately in the hands of 
vote for £1,357,800 for pec asen rents än an who had Vsurers, who act in the most extortionate manner., The bulk 
Colonel Munray asked Set dian Muth Petite who Of the estates are heavily mortgaged, and, supposing you 
served in the Crimea and In yr s diminish the labour supply in the way { have been speaking of, 
had not received a pension ? , ; ; you would have theso usurers in many cases foreclosing on the 
. Mr. Bropricx said that as to Crimean and Indian Mutiny estates, and exacting, as far as they could, the utmost farthing, 
men, the present regulations had heen crema £0 thay tis I submit we have no right to hand over a class, many of whom 
doubtedly a considerable number of men who had served inthe zre exercising a legal right, to absolute ruin. 


mons always finds some opportunity for discussing any matter 


S out 


Crimea were necessarily excluded, but so far from it being the The amendment was by leave withdrawn, 
case that there were few of those old soldiers, he showed that g 
l at tho last computation there were 16,000 of them still in THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 


existence. If they proceeded, however, to pension the whole 
number, it would entail a charge of something like a million. 
For that reason the War Office had gone as far as it could to 
induce the Treasury to meet the hardest cases, and those were 
now coming in at the rate of fifty to a hundred per month. 
Major Rascn suggested that it would be politic to enlarge 


On the same vote Mr. Reaiyary McKenna called attention 
to affairs in Siam, with special reference to the recent Anglo- 
French declaration and its infiuence upon this country. He 
reminded the Committee of the position in 1893, when the 
treaty was entered into between France and Siam, by which a 
certain part of the latter country was surrendered to France, 


i tho operation of the system which applied to the Crimean and The British Government, by means st ronger than words, 
i . Indian Mutiny men. Some of those men had failed to obtain asserted its interest in the integrity of Siam. We sent more 
a allowances from the War Office, and tho fact that some of se 


than one gunboat into Siamese waters, not only to protect 
British indusay in Bangkok, but to demonstrate British 
Bg Q interests in the integrity of Siam. He quoted a letter 

| to recruiting. The system of compassionate allowances was addressed by the Saia Chamber of Comments to Lord 
i well enough s far as it went, but ho submitted that it did not Rosebery, warning the late Prime Minister that if the two 
Se ee provinces of Siem-rap and Patabang were wrested from Siam, 

Mr: Bropriox said he should be only too glad to make any a serious blow would be dealt at our trade, and heavy duties 
f z _ Concession, but the difficulty was that these men were all men would be imposed. The present Under Secretary, too, speak- 
who might have continued their service for pensions but had ing in 1893, after a personal visit, stated that the possession 

not done so. The authorities had been most anxious to meet of the provinces was essential to Siam, and that the independ- 
these hard cases, but to go beyond what had been done at ence and integrity of the country would be irretrievably 


present was more than they could properly ask the Treasury to injured if they were allowed to pass into the hands of any 
undertake, foreign power. 


$ ; It was perfectly true, he said, that under the 

Sir H. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN presuthed that the large Anglo-French declaration the provinces of Siem-rap and Pata- 
number of men quoted included every man that. could he bang had not been in so many words surrendered to France; 
eounted. But a great many of these men had given but a but, to show that they had been practically surrendered, he 

` small degree of service which could be called Crimean or bad only to point to the words of the right hon. gentleman, 
pip iiny service. Many of them had gone out to the Crimea the Under Secretary. He found that in 1893, when the 
or to India at the last moment, and had come back with- French were already in Possession of the town of Chantabun, 
out tering any service at all. He imagined that the reason the right hon. gentleman was considerably afraid that the 
why the compassionate allowances were established by his Possession of Chantabun by the French would lead to the 
predecessor at the War Office, and a service of ten years mado  2¢quisition of those provinces by that country. Now, the - 


those men were to be seen walking about the streets with 
medals begging their bread, he believed acted as a deterrent 


Hs x =, Was in order to be certain that tho Position as it existed then, however bad it was, had at any 
Thee had given some substantial service to the country, Yate this advantage for the ‘ney "that the British Govern- 
pportunity of ment had declared its interest in the integrity of Siam. But 
dreally no legiti- under the declaration in question, the British Government 
Ww of preventing had withdrawn its interest in the integrity of Siam aš 
d served substantially and far as those two provinces were concerned. A forecast made 
E TO ana hangin by the gen hon. gentleman that, if Great, Britain did not 
ESE wances Were made, T preserve her interest i i 4 7 i ‘ovinees 
tie of that fund hed been stretched as far us possible, eee wonld bo lost, to her, T E a she 
A aa ght as well thro right hon. gentlema: HAF i hen, 
7 3 ae wW é n used word; sense W. 
: Recta cote at Pi ene servic man in the Army Speaking of _ the occupation a ee esea “I 
agree ` fon, pany invito him (that was the late Under Secretary for 
A SaS to R his eye on Chantatun dwing a 
= ; and to pa til it has been evac 

INDIAN COOLIES. peters he cousratalates the E al the House oss 
450,000, Mr, J. A. P Ad nected those provinces for the Siamese Government 
200 in order io call attention io ca Peeters tact that tho French and Siameso question bit 

om the East Coast of Africa i n satisfactorily sottled,?? He appełled to tho 1# 
very, : in hon, gentleman to explain it, d «view of the fet 

that the Fronc} xphuin that language, in view of th a 
N sid: him wheth oneh had still not evacuated Ghantabun. Ta a" RE 
of Hoike tha er, under these circumstances, he could reassure : 

Gdliéation ape -French declaration did not, as @ bee 
entigued. än actual surrender of the two proibia ma 


ge Fg 
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Mr. CURZON in the course of his reply suid: I welcome the 
opportunity of being permitted to say a few words-upon the 
question of Siam. , Tam glad at last that the Government have 
peen challenged in this House. (Hear, hear!) We have 
had a great deal of outside challenging by distinguished 
personages, and, notably, the late Prime Minister, who, com- 
mencing with a most moderate statement at the beginning of 
the Session, has emboldened himself speech by speech until, 
during the last few weeks, he has reached the point of talking 
of “ the surrender of Siam.’ (Laughter.) If we had been 
guilty of any surrender of Siam I want to know what the deputy 
of the late Prime Minister, the right hon. gentleman opposite, 
has been doing during the last three months. (Hear, hear!) 
Parliament has been sitting since February 11, and if we have 
been guilty of this surrender of Siam, or even of British 
interests in Siam, why have we not had this question brought 
before the Hlouse—— 

Sir C. Dirke: I myself and two other hon. members raised 
it on the Address. 

Mr. Curzon: Yes, but why have we not had it raised by 
official representatives on that Bench ; why have we not had a 
formal Vote of Censure moved; why have we not had a day 
asked ; why have we not had the adjournment of the House 
moved? (Cheers.) Why am I now to get up in the House 
and answer the mild speech which we have heard from the hon. 
gentleman opposite? (Laughter.) I wait to hear repeated in 
this House, or anywhere else where we can.answer, not on the 
public platform, the charges against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for having sacrificed either British or Siamese interests, 
and when those charges are made J. shall be ready to answer 
them. It is my duty, however, to deal with the specific points 
raised by the hon. member. His question is—‘* Why was the 
guarantee of Siam secured by the declaration limited, why did 
it not extend to the whole of the Siamese dominions?’ We 
should have been glad to have guaranteed the whole of Siam ; 
we were willing to give such a guarantee ourselves, but we 
were unable to procure it. The obstacle was that by 
the Treaty of 1893 Siam had ceded to France certain 
privileges and had been deprived of other privileges in 
that part of the country which lay outside the Menam 
basin. We accepted the status quo, but there was a 
special reason why the Menam basin was selected. It was 
stated by Lord Salisbury in his accompanying despatch that 
if was a part of Siam in which British trade is chiefly in- 
terested. Out of the whole of the British subjects in Siam, of 
whom there were over 10,000, a large proportion were miners, 
pedlars, shopkeepers, and small traders engaged in that part 
of the country. If we look at the question from the point of 
view of Siam itself, it is true that on the map the superficial 
area of the Mekong basin is perhaps greater than the Menam 
basin, but that gives no idea of the value of the territory ; it 
only gives a notion of the extent. In order that the Committee 
may learn what the Menam watershed is as against the 
Mekong: watershed, let me point out that out of 7,000,000 
people in Siam, 5,000,000 live in the Menam basin. The 
ce Gs rice from that part of the country is £2,000,000 a 
fs > an teak £75,000 ; so that the area which we have 
Guaranteed to France is on the one hand that part of the 
a O hich is most important to British interests, and, on 

o ee essential to the security, prosperity, and 
Renie rent of Siam. T pass to the next point. The hon. 
gave as Speaking of the provinces of Patabang and Ankor 
should be Ba Oe popular illusion, which it is most desirable 
Under thie omrested in this House. It is the illusion that 
Partition of pesos there has been what may be called a 
cet lam, that is to say, the creation and guarantee of 
oasibly at gone. and the erection of two spheres of influence 
Pere ia CeeS future day in possession on either side of the 
often heard atin and the British on the south-west. T have 
Persons of readin ob teoulbys that is possessed by ingenious 

‘atliament Ste interpretations into treaties and Acts of 
designers; and T wero not in the minds of tho original 
almost ths EN must say that it is the most ingenious, 
Terpretition as CHa EL ee exegesis, t0 read uny ugh ine 
this declaration x ee the hon. member has suggested in 
intast over th eforo the Mouse. *Siameso rights remain 

ded © whole of their dominions. They have not been 

: © and they have be . SB EN ayo eee 
ranco has not oes not been impaired by this dominion, 
single right un gained and Great Britain has not gamed a 
Posse pan er this agreement beyond that which either 
E 3 there should be anyCGsLG' 
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hon. members to the view of Lord Salisbury declared in his 
accompanying despatch: “Tt might be thought that because 
we have engaged ourselves and have received the engagement 
of France not under any circumstances to invade this territory, 
that therefore we are throwing doubt upon the complete title 
and rights of the Siamese to the remainder of their kingdom, 
or, at all events, treating those rights with disregard. Any 
such interpretation would entirely misrepresent the intention 
with which this arrangement has been signed. We fully 
recoggise the rights of Siam to the full and undisturbed 
enjoyment, in accordance with long usage or with existing 
treaties, of the entire territory comprised within her dominions, 
and nothing in our present action would detract in any degree 
from the validity of the rights of the King of Siam to those 
portions of his territory which are now affected by this treaty.” 
The French Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a speech made in 


the French Chamber on February 24, said, ‘If certain parts on 
of the kingdom of Siam remain outside the clause of reciprocal 3 
neutralisation the omission must not be interpreted as implying "ee 


the idea of a formal partition of these regions between the two 
coniracting Powers.’ In a speech closing the debate on 
February 27, he spoke as follows: *‘ All the territories of the 
kingdom of Siam situated outside the basin of the Menam 
remain in exactly the same position as they were before.” If 
those were the declarations of the two Ministers who signed 

this agreement, I fail to see where the opportunity for the 
interpretation of the hon. member comes in. Then I come to 5 
the surrender of the trans- Mekong possession of Keng-cheng. 

The hon. member spoke about the sacrifice of this great water- ; 
way. What did he mean? The great waterway of the a5 
Mekong is a waterway which no steamer has ever mounted or 

ever will mount, because there are rapids in every few miles of 

its course. It has never been navigated, and never will be 

navigated; but even if it were navigable we have not sacrificed. 7 
it. Then the hon. member says, “ Why have you surrendered i s 
Keng-cheng?’’ and Lord Rosebery in his speeches has made 
a great point about this surrender of British territory. Then 
with reference to this small slice of territory, about the PY 
sacrifice of which so much has been said, Lord Rosebery him- “a 
self was prepared to give it away in 1891 as far as the buffer : 
State; indeed, he proposed not only to give away that part of 
the line over the river, but also the part that lies on this side y 
of the river. “Let the Committee consider what is the character poe 
and extent of this territory alleged to beso wrongly surrendered. rea 
Jt is a small physical protuberance on the frontier of India; no 
trade route runs through it; itis from 14 to 21 days’ distant 
from the nearest British military post; and it is cut off from 
communication with Burmah and India during the rains, On 
the other hand this trans-Mekong possessicn had certain attrac- 
tions for France ; it was continguous to her territories and she 
also was unwilling to giveit up. In order, then, to secure an e: 
and intelligible frontier between the two countries this sm 
exerescence of territory was surrendered. It is 1,250 square 
miles, mostly composed of mountains, with very few plains 
seattered between, and is inhabited by about 3,090 people only. 
This is the full extent of the great sacrifice and of the terrible 
surrender of British interests which has supped Lord Rose- 
bery with more than one platiurm peroration*during the last 
two months. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) Next, the Govern- 
ment have boen asked why they did not by this agreement 
secure the evacuation by the French of Chantabun. Assurances — 
have been given in this matter, and Lam sure those a: surances 
will uot be lost sight of by the French Government, Bu 
would agaim poiut out to the Committee that the question 
Chautabun was regulated by the Convention between I 
and Siam in 1893. 
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no sacrifice.of British interests on the one hand and no 


Siamese rights on the other. (Hear. hear.) , I 

Br eae seni ats hon. gentleman opposite that, while 
we have had Lord Rosebery going up and down the country 
talking of the surrender of Siamese territory and the sacrifice g 
British interests, the other night the right hon. gentleman the 
member for the Montrose Burghs, in his speech about Peypi, 
made the very important remark that he for one was uslentes 
with the agreement relating to Siam. (Hear, hear.) 
regard to British interests we have done that which ought a 
be the object of our policy in Siam, we abandoned the idea o 
creating a small and factitious buffer State in this remote 
region of the Upper Mekong—which was the object of the 
late Prime Minister—and we have given genuine protection 
to Siam by erecting for her a secure and intelligible frontier 
and this has been done without abrogating one tittle of the 
rights of Siam (Hear, hear.) After all, who are the persons, 
qualified to criticise or to express approbation of this Agree- 
ment? I imagine they are three in number only— the Siamese 
Government, the British traders in Siam, and the Indian 
Government. Well, the Siamese Government welcome the 
conclusion arrived at, and, on the whole, are satisfied with it ; 
I have been in communication with British merchants and 
traders in Siam, and I can say on their behalf that they are 
satisfied with the Agreement; and I have reason to believe that 
tke Indian Government are content with it. I wish to say 
before I sit down that I trust the remarks I have made will 
not be taken as implying that this Siamese Agreement is to be 
regarded as a British victory. I should be sorry to suggest 
any such view as that. For my own part I would prefer to 
eliminate from the consideration of the question all idea of 
conflict between two rivals such as England and France, in 
which one must necessarily be the gainer and the other the 
loser. I would regard it rather as a compromise, achieved, as 
all compromises must be, in a spirit of good will and conces- 
sion. 

Sir E. Asuwean-Baxrzerr did not propose to go into the 
questions debated between the two eminent gentlemen who 
represented the present and the late Governments on this 
question ; it was quite apparent that both those gentlemen took 
somewhat different views of the position of this country in 
regard to Siam when they were in opposition to when they 
were in office, There had undoubtedly been great concessions 
made to France in the last Siamese Convention. When the 
subject was raised in the first debate of the Session he refrained 
from going into that question because he hoped the concession 
to nce was, to use the words of the hon. baronet, part of 
a large settlement, and that by making it we were on the point 
of obtaining some corresponding concession from the Goyern- 
ment of France, and easing and mitigating in some degree 
various European and other difficulties with which we were 
confronted. He objected to the concession of the country of 
which Mongsin was the capital because, only a few months 


ago, the British representative promised the tribes around that 


conntry that the country should never be given up. Some- 
‘times promises of that kind had to be broken, and i did not 
Propose tv go, on this occasion, closely into the question of the 
various points of the concession to France made in the last 
Siamese Convention. He was, however, much surprised to 
find the hon. Baronet objected to the policy of the Government 
on this point, because he remembered the period when the 
Government for which the hon. baronet was responsible, made 
Concession after concession with regard to Siam, and got 
absolutely no quid pro quo, in fact, it was undoubtedly the very 
_ Brave blunders made by Lord Rosebery’s Government in 1893 
which had led to the present unfortunate condition of affairs 
in Siam. During the last two or three years we had made con- 
cessions to Frauce in almost every quarter of the globe. We 
had ubandoned not only this great territory in Siam, but the 
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Sir C. Duss said the right hon. gentleman 
what he had said; but it was as he had stated, and his hon, 
friend beside him was perfectly accurate in the statement ha 
had made. He agreed with what had fallon from the late 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs as to this agreement. The 
right hon. gentleman the present Under Secretary had said 
that this treaty was popular with the Government of India, tho 
Government of Siam, and the British merchants, and that thoge 
were the parties principally concerned. The Government might 
be to some extent satisfied with that part of the treaty which 
dealt with their side of Siam, but as regarded the other two 
parties, he doubted if the right hon. gentleman had represented 
the facts of the case. Although one or two traders having 
financial interests in the centre of Siam might have professed 
satisfaction with the treaty, he very much doubted whether the 
Chambers of Commerce were satisfied with the arrangements 
which had been made. He had read translations of the pub- 
lications of the Siamese Government as to this agreement, and 
so far from expressing their satisfaction with this treaty, they 
said that they hoped for the best because they were advised by 
their Legations in Paris and London that nothing better conld 
be done for them. The tone of that statement was not that of 
satisfaction. There were seyeral clauses which were peculiar 
and exceptional in this treaty. There was the clause about 
Tunis, and about the Lower Niger, and it was difficult to ex- 
plain why those clauses appeared in this treaty at all. Who 
was to be pleased by these clauses being put in? Arrange- 
ments with regard to the delimitation of our territory on the 
Lower Niger were taking place before this treaty was signed. 
The reason why the Tunis clause and the Niger clause were 
put into this Siamese arrangement must have been to make this 
thing more pleasant to French feeling than it would have been 
without these clauses. Of course, there were make-weights in 
the treaty in our favour. For instance, there were those 
clauses in it which-gave us rights in China which France had 
obtained for herself under her treaty with China. The hon. 
gentleman had read to the Committee the actual words of the 
clauses, and showed that the rights conferred upon France by 
the terms of her treaty with China were rights that were 
peculiar to France and were limited to her alone, and that 
therefore they could not be transferred even by France herself 
to Great Britain. France had annexed to the treaty a declara- 
tion intended for home consumption, which showed that we 
could obtain no advantages under those rights so transferred to 
us. : No doubt these clauses, which purported to embody the 
agreement arrived at between the two countries had been con- 
sidered by Her Majesty’s Government and the French Govern- 
ment, and had been drawn up with the view of pacifying the 
French, but he was afraid that that object had not been 
attained. With regard to Siam, the treaty had been entered 
into, and all that we could do now was to endeayour to make 
the best of it. One complaint he had to make was that tho 
Foreign Office did not give the country the information with 
regard to the territories under ita control that the Colonial 
Office did. If they had received as much information with 
regard to the Niger as they would if the territories had been 
under the control of the Colonial Office, they would have 
known more of the communications which had passed during 
the last few years between the Niger Company and the French 
Government. 5; 

Mr. H. LABOUOHERK said he did not know that he so 
entirely agreed with the right hon. gentleman sitting by 
side with regard to the Siamese question as he did in regard to 
some other matters. This question of the frontiers, to use & 
vulgarism, never ‘‘caught on” in England, and, indeed, n0 
one cared very much about it. Inasmuch as nobody seemed to 
know whence the Mekong came and whither it flowed, it did 


might forget | 


_ Seem absolutely ridiculous to think that under the late Govern- 


ment we were within an inch of war upon some question as tO 


the frontier that should be dra i £ this 
i A wn on one side or other of : 
abs Geen hon. gentleman opposite asked why it was 


want of confidence had not been proposed from 
the Front Opposition Bench in regard to the Ponoi of the 
F. tae upon the Siamese question, The reason was thay 
of ane ad got upon that Bench and moved a vote of wan 
eke anoa iu the Government because they had come to ge 
find hi a reasonable settlement of this quostion, he wou 
1d himself in a mino + on which he sat. 
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settlement of the Mekong difficulty. Complaint was made 
that although botter rela tions had been established with F: trance 
m Asia, tho effect of that had been weakened by the action of 
Government elsewhere. He was sorry that was so ; but still, 
i he thought, 50 far, so good, and he was glad to think that 
R if wo were not entirely in harmony with France in Africa, 
-at least, thanks to the present Government, we were 
F in harmony, with her in Asia. As to Siam, we had 
i no more right to Siam than the French. First we 
F took Lower Burma, then we took Upper Burma, and 
i because we did so we came to the conclusion that we had 
i special rights in Siam. If we acquired any rights in Siam for 
having stolen a province on one side, surely the French had 
acquired the same rights by stealing a province on the other 
ia side. (Laughter.) He would have preferred to see both the 
y French and English Governments leave the Siamese to them- 
selves. He was altogether opposed to European Governments 
going about in this grandiose way and annexing territories 
nominally in the interests of civilisation or Chr: ianity, or forthe 
i purpose of putting down plurality of marriages—(laughter)— 
il whereas, in reality, they wanted to steal other persons’ goods. 
Both the English and French Governments had cast their eyes 
| on this Naboth’s vineyard, and he was, therefore, very glad 
f that instead of foolishly going to war, the Government had 
come to a reasonable agreement in the matter. He had not the 
slightest idea as to the merits or any of the details of the 
question. He could not even follow the names of the different 
places alluded to ; but he did say that whenever a Government— 
ke did not care whether it was Liberal or Conservative—sub- 
stituted for bullying’ and threatening and declarations of 
possible war, a fair and reasonable negotiation based on the 
give and take principle, with an ultimate proposal for arbi- 
tration, that Government would have his support. 


Mr. Rearwatp McKenna said that the right hon. gentle- ` 


man opposite had attacked him for asserting that the Mekong 
was a possible waterway for commercial purposes. He now 
held in his hand-a book, to a passage of which he would call 
the right hon. gentleman’s attention. The book was published 
this year by a gentleman who had been in Siam and had been 
1 upon the Mekong himself, which was more, he believed, than 
i the right hon. gentleman had done. He said :—“ Bordering 

3 on the three Chinese provinces of Yun-nan, Kwang-si and 
; Kwang-tung, and within easy reach of Szu-chuan, they 
ig possess in the two important waterways of the Songka and the 
ni aod unrivalled facilities for penetrating into the heart of 
{ na. 


March 30th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


į THE MANUFACTURE OF CORDITE. 
E- Colonel Looxwoon asked the Secretary of State for India 


B- whether any cotdito h 
by the troops there. 
ord Grorce HAMILTON: As yet no cordite has been made 


in India: ; p 7 f 
India ; but its manufacturo is under consideration. 
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whether ERBERT Ropers asked the Secretary of State for India 
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Under ate Bane arog an asylum in our territories, or in those 
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Sir O. Dimer: sTaetheronnonnewatenica February, the. date i 
named by the noble lord 2 

Lord G. Hasarton : I stated that:since February 20th we 
had received information as to further attacks having been 
made. But all the figures which have been published in — 


connexion with these attacks are supposed to be quite“un- 
trustworthy. ; 23 


BRITISH SOLDIERS IN INDIA. 

Mr. Duxcoxse asked the Secretary of State for India, in 
reference to the alarming statements made in the Annual 
Report of the Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of 
India for 1894 as to the prevalence of venereal diseases in the 
Indian army, and which statements were admitted to be true, 
what steps he proposed to take to remedy the evil. : 

Lord Gzorce Hammon: The growth of venereal disease in 
the Indian army consequent upon the abolition of the previous 
protective measures against it, has been a source of great 
concern to the Government of India, who report that it prevails 
‘to such an extent as to constitute a most serious cause of 
inefficiency in the army.” The Government of India are 
considering what instructions or regulations it may be possible 
for them to issue to mitigate this scourge, and without in- 
fringing the restriction imposed upon them by the Resolution 
passed by this House upon this subject. 

Mr. Duncompe: Is there any possibility of that Resolution 
being rescinded? (Ministerial cheers.) sot 

No answer was returned. me 


= April 10th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


EAST INDIA LOANS. S $ 
East India (Loans raised in England).—Copy presented, of 
return of all loans raised in England chargeable:on the . 
Revenues of India, outstanding at the commencement of the 
half-year ended 31st March, 1896, &c. [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. ; ' G2 
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: PETITION. » ; q Late 
Mahárájá Jalim Singh.—Petition from Jallahawad, for ~ 
restoration to power; to lie upon the Table. ~ Pt 


BRITISH INDIAN SUBJECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. . 


Mr. M. M. Buownaceren asked the Secretary of State for — 
the Colonies whether his attention had been drawn to 
proclamation published at page 215 of the Natal Government 
Gazette of the 25th February last, in which, under the headin; 
‘*Rules and Regulations for the disposal of Erven,” or s 
‘in the township of Nondweni, Zululand,’ at clauses 4, 1 
18, 20, and throughout the proclamation, words were used 
which would effectually preclude all the British Indian su 
jects of Her Majesty from acquiring or occupying land within 
that township for: purposes of business or residence, whil 
enabling others, who were not subjects of Her Majesty but 


oy 


because they were ‘‘ persons of European birth or descent, 
do a whether similar probibitory provisions had bee 
force@with regard to another township called Hshaye since 


1891; whether he was aware that only two years before th 
time, in 1889, British Indian subjects were not alloy 
purchase land in the township of Melmoth to the - 
nearly £2,000; and, if so, whether any cause had bee: 
for now precluding them from the exercise of a simi 
in reference to the townships of Eshave and Noi 
whether, as such prohibition constitutes an in 
the right of British subjects to acquire propert 
Her Majesty’s dominions, based merely on 
colour, and thereby constituting a direct 9 
‘acious assurance given by Her Majesty 
Tai in 1898, he Mean immediate ste 
tion of this deseription by the Government: 
parts of Her Majesty’s dominions ix 
elimination of all such re; 
of Nshave and a 
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descen asing or holding land, but the purchase of 
a ty Sen a Melmoth in 1889 does not appear to 
have been reported to: the Colonial Office. I have ‘been in- 
formed that a petition on the subject from the Indian en 
munity of Natal, dated March llth, is on its way, an . 
propose to give tho subject my careful attention when the 
petition arrives. z 
LASCAR SEAMEN. 
Tn Committee of Supply on the Vote to complete the sum for 
Post, Office packet services, ~ - 
Mr. W. Auren asked how it was that the one line of Steam- 
- ship Companies which employed almost exclusively Lascar seas 
“men got the whole patronage of the Post Office in the matter 
of over-sea mail contracts. The ‘‘ Fair Wages Resolution 
- required that a fair rate of wages shonld be paid by those who 
secured Government contracts, but these Lascar seamen were 
employed at a rate of wages which English seamen would not 
fora moment accept. The Government were m a specially 
advantageous position for dealing with this matter because 
they had a director of the P. and O. among themselves. 
‘¢ Mr. James Lowruer said that the Government were asked 
to prevent the employment of British subjects. (‘‘ No, No!’’) 
-- Mr. Joux Burws : It would save time if I point out that the 
difference between the right hon. gentleman and myself is not 
so large as bis speech would indicate. I did not ask for the 
total exclusion of Lascars and coolies who were subjects of the 
British Empire. What I protested against was the pro- 
portionately large number of Lascars and coolies employed on 
* British steamers which received subsidies from the Post Office. 
Mr. James Low7ner said, that if the hon. member confined 
his suggestions to the limited extent of the non-employment of 
sons who were not subjects of the Queen, he was with him. 
Bat he should not be prepared to draw a distinction between 
one British subject and another in a matter of this kind. He 
thought that a much healthier public. opinion prevailed now 
than was the case some time ago with regard to those subjects. 
He did not think that they would be met by the old argument 
~ thatthe interests of the consumer and the taxpayer should be 
solely considered. He hoped it would be acknowledged that 
the duty of the Government was first of all to protect the 
interests of British subjects, and not the supposed interest of 
the taxpayer, at the expense of the larger interests of the 
Empire asa whole. He trusted that the'Goyernment would 
give an assurance that the spirit of the Fair Wages Resolution 
would be enforced in respect of shipping contracts and the 
employment of persons who were not British subjects. Was it 
the case that payments were made to shipping companies other 
than those which sailed under the British flag? If the con- 
tracts were knocked down to the lowest bidder, and foreien 
steamship companies were to obtain the money of the British 
_ taxpayer, he should look upon the policy as most mischievous. 
The Government should, therefore, take care that in the 
sepa) of Government contracts the interests of British labour 
_ and truly British interests were jealously safeguarded. 
“Mr. A. Grirrirn-Boscawen said, that the hon. member for 
_ Battersea had raised a very important question, and he thought 
it was a matter on which Conservatives ought to support, ihn 
- He had travelled on steamship lines on which English Iqbour 
~ alone was employed, and by those, like the P. and O. ‘ich 
employed a great deal of Lascar labour. [Mr.J Lowfier: 
“British subjects.””] No, not all of them. Atalleventsa creat 
deal too many Lascars were employed, and it was little short of a 
- scandal when they were deploring the disappearance of British 
sailorsall over the world, that as much encouragementas’ ssib 
should not be given to their employment, at least in th e 
steamship lines which received heavy Government puedes 
atte peared to him to bo wrong that the P, and O. 
at the same time should 


3 be allowed, notwithstandine 
protest of the coloniea, and peuenperts of the Empire, to Secs 
a vast amount of foreign coloured labour on their ships. The 
-ought not to exclude the labour of their fellow subjects SEA 
if it be coloured labour. The P. and O. Company had contracts 
_ between this country and India and Australia. “He could not 
see that it was a hardship to employ Lascar labour provided it 
was the labour of our bjects carrying tho mi 
~ India; but it was a bari ach labou was om 
ips going to Austrul aplay 


ve a large preponderance of contracts, and 


ils to 
Ma 


satisfaction to the colonials and others. The colonials held 9 
strong opinion that the P. and O. ships should „be manned } 
British labour only, exactly as the Orient ships were. He 
hoped that the next time the contracts were made the Govern. 
ment would insist, as far as the Australian contracts were 
concerned, that the views of the colonials were attended to, 
There should be a clause inserted that only British and Aug. 
tralian labour should be employed on all the mail steamships 
in future. 

Mr. A. D. Provanp asked the right hon. gentleman to 
appoint a Committee without delay to take into consideration 
the whole question of these mail contracts. The Committee of 
1849 said in their Report that when tenders for carrying mails 
were asked for, ample notice and fu'l particulars of the terms 
and conditions of the service required should be given to the 
public, as that was the most likely way to secure real tenderg 
by responsible bodies. In 1877, the then Postmaster General 
gave a pledge that ample time would be given to competitors 
to send in offers to carry out the service then required, but in 
flagrant violation of that pledge, when the tenders were asked 
for only a month’s notice was given. No. new firm could 
possibly prepare to tender in so short a time as that. It 
appeared as if the Post Office intended to pursue the same 
tactics now. In 1885 and 1886 the same thing was done but | 
in another way. The Post Office first of all asked for a tender 
for seven years, and when tenders were sent in they altered 
the proposed seven years’ contract to a ten years’ contract. 
But they gave no notice of the alteration to the various tenderers 
and merely notified it to one—the P. and O. Company. They 
asked that Company to tender again for the ten years’ service, 
and of course, in the circumstances, no competition was 
possible. In the present case there was only an interval of 
two years before the new service must commence. ‘There were 
no doubt, some difficulties in connection with the tenders for 
the Australian service, because the colonial governments 
joined with us in paying the subsidy; but there were no 
difficulties of the kind in connection with the Eastern service 
to India and China, because that was paid for cxclusiv ly by 
ourselves. The new contract, if it was to be for ten years, 
would involve a very heavy outlay. At present the P. and O. 
Company received £1,000 of public money daily for carrying 
the mails. The subject was one which ought to be referred at 
once to a Parliamentary Committee composed of business men. 
A Departmental Committee would be useless ; in fact, nobody 
would dream of paying any attention to the decision of a 
Departmental Committee, considering the way in which the 
Department itself had behaved on former occasions. Allusion 
had been made to the black men employed in P. and O. steamers. 
These came from Abyssinia and various parts on the Red Sea, 
and were not British subjects. At the Post Office simple- 
business matters were transacted in a way that made one 
think that the officials had no business knowledge at all, and 
their methods were very bad for the taxpayers. The action of 
the Post Office in the past had resulted in the establishment of 
a monopoly for the benefit of the P. and O. Company, and 
unless the Department invited tenders now under reasonable 
conditions, that monopoly would be maintained. i 

Mr. T. M. Hxacy, in the course of his speech, said that with 
regard to the employment of Lascars, he would remind the 
Committee that in a sailor pluck and courage were desirable. 
Something more was wanted than mere readiness to serve for 
eighteenpence a day. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE said that, as regarded the Fair Wages 
Resolution, he was entirely at one with his hon. friend the 
member for Battersea; but questions of fair wages had 
nothing whatever- to do with questions of nationality. He 
anacal pith ee concern that the right hon. gentleman a 
Uae x ne Binet Seized hold of the Fair Wages Resol aA 
E EA enna ion of the employment of foreign ta fait 
wages ha eee emphatically was that this question O ae 
foreign scamen tho m o edel ont with the emp loy. sidera- 
tOns Mishe Arika i ough, of course, administrative conn oy 
reat ETENE connection with the subsidising Ce ght 
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gir Trtoxtas SUTHERLAND, in the course of his ‘Speech, said 
t in the first place he wished to disabuse the minds of hon, 
tha bers who had listened to the hon. member for Battersea, 
ute ‘ecard to one question—namely, that mixed crews were 
We cat of from a motive of economy. He could assure the 
man that that was not the case. As a matter of fact, mixed 
omi were in reality considerably more costly than entirely 
Buropean crews. The type of vessel which carried the mails 
to India or Australia would carry upwards of 200 hands— 
about 220. Of that numbet upwards of 80 would be 
Europeans or Englishmen, and the balance would be com- 
osed entirely of Lascars or Africans. 

Mr. Burns: Portuguese. i ; : 

Sir CHARLES DILRE : Are you including stewards ? 

Sir T. SUTHERLAND: Yes; stewards and engineers. The 
cost of such a crew would be actually greater than the cost of 
an entirely European crew, which, however, would of course 
be smaller in point of numbers, This matter had to be dealt 


with from the point of view of practicability, and those who- 


had to deal with it were confronted with the fact that in 
navigating the Mastern seas European labour was by no means 
so efficient as that which was made use of. To show that 
what he said was not spoken without experience, he might 
mention that when the Company with which he was connected 
began to run their vessels through the Suez Canal, they manned 
their ships with European crews; and the reason why they 
abandoned that practice and took to employing mixed crews 
was that they found the European crew in the Indian and 
China scas were not nearly so efficient as they were in 
European waters. He did not say it would not be possible to 
secure efficient European crews in the case of ships navigating 
the Australian scas; but the reason why ships so engaged 
were run with mixed crews was that they could not be retained 
for service with one particular line, and must take their share 
in all the work the Company had to do. The experience of 
his Company with British seamen was very unfortunate, for it 
was by no means a rare thing, when first they began to run 
through the Suez Canal, for a ship to arrive at her destination, 
Calcutta for instance, with half her crew in gaol. If the 
House of Commons chose to pass a law to prevent the employ- 
ment of Lascars, it would not be of the smallest consequence 
80 far as his interests were concerned; but so far as the 
navigation of ships in the Eastern seas at a high rate of speed 
was concerned, it would be a matter of the greatest possible 
importance. IIe could not conceive how the House could 
Possibly attempt to interfere with the employment of British 
Subjects as sailors any more than as soldiers. He contended 
that the training of the Lascars was as good, if not better, than 
the great majority of men now employed in steam vessels. It 
was a well-known fact in maritime history that when the 
Charter of the East India Company came to a close, the vast 
trade then existing, and which had increased so much now, fell 
ito the hands of a class of vessel “which was manned ex- 
clusively by Lascars; and the Company with which he was 
f connected, when it first started on its very considerable enter- 
| priso in the Far Rast, obtained its whole staff from these ships. 
i sae trusted he would do no harm by thus stating what 
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reply, and that was as regarded the military argument. No 
doubt it was not the right hon. gentleman’s business; but it 
was the business of the House, and. the First Lord of the 
Admiralty ought to be consulted on the matter in that respect 
before ihe senders were settled. The country had a reserve of 
really good British seamen, only in the passenger lines, which 
were very largely mail contract companies, The Cunard and 
other lines running across the Atlantic, and great lines such as 
the Orient, were the homes of good British seamen, and the 
nominal force of British sailors in the world was merely a 
nominal force except as far as these great companies were 
concerned. They were told they had great numbers of British 
seamen, but the numbers included stewards and all classes of 
people and even loafers. He believed he himself figured in 
these returns, because if a passenger travelled by a steamer 
which was not a passenger steamer, he was bound before he 
could so travel to ship as a member of the crew. He knew ` 
that on one occasion a distinguished Times correspondent, 
Miss Shaw, had been borne as a British seaman because she 
had to ship in a non-passenger steamer in travelling to a 
distant part of the world. The real reserve of British seamen 
was to be found in the great passenger and naval lines. As 
regarded the further East where, undoubtedly, they might 
necd many of these fast cruisers suddenly in the time of war, 
they would have to face the Messageries steamers which were 
manned almost exclusively by French men-of-war men. He 
was bound to say, with all respect to the very high qualities of 
Lascar crews, that they could not look to a Lascar crew to 
man one of their fast steamers in time of war so as to enable 
her to compete on equal terms with French steamers manned 
by men-of-war men. The officers of the mail carrying 
steamers in most cases belonging to the Naval Reserve, but 
the crews under them were composed of Lascars. The 
Chairman of the P. and O. talked about mixed crews. They 
Were not mixed in that sense of the word. The Europeans on 
board were the officers and the quartermasters, but there were 
no European seamen on board the ships at all which were 
manned by Lascars. He hoped before the contracts were 
renewed some arrangement would be come to between the 
Admiralty, and the Board of Trade and the Treasury as to 
what, in future, should be the compositicn of their crews. He 
quite agreed with the Secretary to the Treasury, it was im- 
possible to make any rule excluding Lascars, and no doubt 
this matter would be settled by a compromise of some kind on 
that head. But when the Secretary to the Treasury suggested 
that the P. and O. get these contracts, as against the Orient 
lino because they were cheaper, then he had to reply that that 
cheapness was affected by the extent to which the P. and O. 
relied on exclusively Lascar crews, and the military argument 
was one which in this connection, ought not to be excluded. 

Mr. J. H. Darz observed that the Secretary to the 
Treasury had not, in his reply, stated, so far as the difforent 
companies were concerned, that the P. and O. got the par- 
ticular contract after competition with opposing companies. 

Mr. Hansury: I believe that is so. j 

Mr. Datzren hoped that they would hear before the debate 
closed whether the right hon. gentleman adhered to that state- 
ment, and that it was not a matter of private influence and 
private arrangement. Another point was whether it was 
desirable that Lascars should be so employed. There was a 
very curious contradiction between the statement of the hon. 
member for Greenock and that of the Secretary to the ‘Treasury. 
The former said it was not on the ground of economy these 
men were employed, but the right hon. gentleman on followin Sa 
entirely threw over the hon. member and said that undoubtedly 
there was economy in this matter, and that the Lascars were 
cheaper. 

Sir T. Surmurtanp explained that his statement was thaton 
these ships a far larger number of Lascars were employ es 3 


if the ships wero manned by European seamen; 
total amount of wages paid on one of the steamers man 
a mixed crew was larger in twelve months than ii 
manned exclusively by Europeans, = i 
Mr, Darziwu observed that after this explanation | 
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i atives of India. Quite so, but as the right hon. 
Bedi a willing to pay some deference to tbe opiniono 
India in the matter, why did be not carry out that view wit h 
regard to Australia? Whilst Australia contributed her pro- 
portion in the same way as India, the Australian people com- 
plained that their workmen were practically prevented from 
being employed on board these steamers. He thought there 
was a still more important view of this question, | which was 
that the Secretary to the Treasury in a Conservative Govern- 
ment returned as the representatives and champions of British 
labour, should give a special pleading in favour of the employ- 
ment of Lascars, because he could not come to any other 
conclusion. The right hon. gentleman did not give one hint 
that this subject would be reconsidered or that anything would 
be done when the contracts came to be considered. Thus they 
had the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists, who in every 


_ constituency throughout the country issued bills containing the 


words “ British Seamen, British Boilers, British Ships,” when 
a question was raised affecting British seamen remaining silent 
in this great cause. ; 

Mr. Hanscry: I distinctly stated that coolies were not 
employed, that all these were British subjects and I am not 
aware of any member on this side having said anything against 
putting our fellow British subjects in India in possession of a 
share of the privileges which we enjoy. 

Mr. Darziexn said that he entirely agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman. The right hon. member for Battersea did not 
claim that an undue exception should be made on behalf of 
British seamen, but what he asked was that an undue 
preference should not be given to Lascars simply because they 
worked for less wages than did British seamen. It was not a 
question of preference. All they asked was that they should 
have fair consideration in this matter. They had not only not 
had fair consideration, but they had not had anything approach- 
ing it. He was told that, so far as the P. and O. was con- 
cerned, two-thirds of the men employed were actually Lascars: 
and here they were asked to vote a sum, some £360.000 of which 
went to this Company, without a word of-promise from the 
representative of the Government that this matter was going 
to receive attention. He hoped his hon. friend would go toa 
division, and then they would see how some of the hon. 
members opposite who, thoughout the country increased their 
majorities and won seats on a ‘ British platform,” would vote 
on this particular matter. 

Mr. B. L. Conex (Islington, E.) said he could inform the 
hon. gentleman at once how he should vote. If the hon. 
member for Battersea went io a division, he should yote 
against him. He was sorry that for the first time for a great 
many years an effort should be made from the opposite side of 
the House to import party spirit and party considerations into 
such a pure question of administration. He was not at all 
afraid to meet the hon. gentleman fairly and squarely on the 
issue he had raised. So far as he knew it had never been one 
of the planks of the Conservative and Liberal Unionist plat- 
form that they should seek to exclude from employment by the 
State the subjects of any portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
It had been, perhaps almost exclusively, the doctrine of the 


_ Conservative and Liberal Unionist party to advocate Imperial 
thi 


interests as distinguished from anything which would tend to 
epim and separation. If there was any vote in respect of 
whic cial consideration should be given to Lascars, surely 
it was the vote for that particular company—in which he was 
not directly or indirectly pecuniarily interested—which had 
done so much, by the improvement of the communication 
between the Indian Empire and the United Kingdom, to better 
the lot of the hundreds of millions of Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects. He understood his right kon. friend to say spon- 
taneously that, although they could not, should not, and 
would not consent to the exclusion of Lascar labour, they did 
recognise that the subjects from the Australian colonies should 
receive their duc share of employment on the lines engaged in 
those services. The hon. gentleman who had just spoken had 
instituted a comparison between the Orient line andthe P, and 


O., but he did not seem to know that the Orient lin i 
_ mails to India; while the P. and O. not only een ett ‘to 


, but a large portion of the mails for Australia were 
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administration between employers and employed. These suh 
jects should be left to the contracting parties. He believed the 
duty of the Government was to let their contract on terms mee 
advantageous to the British taxpayer, having regard to all th 
considerations which surrounded the granting of those con 
tracts. - 


April 18th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE “IMPERIAL” INSTITUTE. 


Mr. Buownaccrre asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Government of India had largely increased thejr 
contribution to the Imperial Institute; and, if so, would he 
state the purpose for which the grant was made, and its total 
amount, and see that the money was devoted strictly to pro- 
moting the interests of Indian arts, industries, and economic 
resources by the expenditure being entrusted to a body of 
experts acting in consultation with Sir Frederick Abel, and 
not to the ordinary administrative officials of the Imperial 
Institute : 

And whether he would place on the Table any correspondence 
that had passed on the subject between the Government of 
India, the India Office, and the Imperial Institute. 

Lord Grorcr Hammron: The Government of India have 
increased their contribution to the Imperial Institute from 
£500 to £750 a year, with the object of promoting the interests 
mentioned in the hon. member’s question. A committee of 
gentlemen of Indian experience has been appointed to co- 
operate with the staff of the Institute and to secure the appli- 
cation of this contribution to the purposes for which it was 
intended. I shall have no objection to the publication of the 
correspondence which has passed on this subject if the hon. 
member will move for it. 


April 14th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. ~- 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Mr. Bucwanan asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Government intended to bring troops from India to Suakin 
or elsewhere to join in the Egyptian expedition : 

And whether he would secure that no part of the expenses 

was laid upon the Indian exchequer. 
_ Lord Grorce Hammmron: I have no reason to believe that 
the Egyptian army will prove inadequate to the task it has in 
hand ; and, until such assistance as is suggested in the ques- 
tion is required, it is obviously premature to discuss the 
incidence of its cost. 

Mr: Lanovcnerx asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, whether any Indian troops of Her Majesty 
were under orders to go te the Sudan : 

And, whether, if troops of Her Majesty were employed either 
to defend that portion of the Sudan now occupied by Egyptian 
troops or to replace any other portion of it now governed by 
the Kailifa under thexrule of Egypt, the cost would be defrayed 
by Egypt or by this country. 

Mr. Curzon; The first part of the question has already been 
answered in the negative by the Secretary of State for India. 
In reply to the second, should it be found necessary to employ 
British troops beyond Wady Halfa the cost of such operations 
will be matter for consideration and discussion between thé 
British and Egyptian Goyernments. 

Maes ene Do I understand that no action will w 
Waa e House has an opportunity of pronouncing 

Mr. Curzon: No such inference can be drawn from the 
reply in the form in which T have given it. (Laughter). . 

Mr. Darzrer asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreigt 
Affairs whether the 9th Lancers were under orders to proce’ 
to the Sudan: and whether the Government adhered to thorr 
declaration that no British troops would be employed in 
expedition to Dongola, ea 

Mr. Curzon: There is no foundation for the report that the 
Ith Lancers are under orders to proceed to the Sudan. 4, 


_ reply to the second part of the question, I have nothi 
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E April 16th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS: 
MADRAS VILLAGE SERVICE ACT. 


‘Madras Proprietary Estates Village Service (No. 2) Act, 
aa Sesion from Madras, for repeal ; to lieupon the Table. 


THE DURAND TREATY. 

A BLUNDER OF THE “FORWARD SCHOOL.” 

Sir CHARLES Diux«xe asked the Secretary of State for India 
whetber, in the recent Afghan operations, an invasion had 
taken place of portions of the Bashgal Valley, formerly 
tributary to Chitral, and without the sphere of influence of the 
‘Amir as settled by the Durand Treaty, they being also within 
the countries visited by Sir G. Robertson after the conclusion 

i t treaty : 

a Rig. the agreement with the Amir of Afghanistan, 
dated 12th November, 1893, published in the Standard, and in 
India in the Bombay Gazette of 21st March, and other papers, 
as laid before Parliament, had not been circulated to members. 

Lord Groroz: Hamriron: In the Durand Treaty it was 
originally proposed that the whole of the Arnawai Bashgal 
Valley should remain within the sphere of influence of the 
Tudian Government. When the delimitation began in the 
field it was found that the Bashgal and Arnawai Valleys ran 
in different directions, the Arnawai draining into the Kunar 
from the east aud the Bashgal River from the west. The 
frontier was therefore revised, and the revision placed within 
the sphere of influence of the Amir the Bashgal Valley, 
which is west of the Kunar River, and over which the Mehtars 
of Chitral have claimed rights. This included part of the 
country visited by Sir G. Robertson in 1890 and 1891. 

The delay in circulating the papers which I laid on the 
Tuble on the 27th of March has been partly due to a mis- 
understanding, which I regret, and partly to the Easter 
holiday. The final order to circulate was issued to the 
printers on Monday last, an2 the book will be in the hands of 
members to-morrow I believe. 

Mr. Birre asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the version of the Durand Agreement with the Amir of 
Afghanistan, published in the Standard of lst April, 1896, and 
in other papers, was correct; if so, whether the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government had been called to the violation of 
tho third article of that Agreement last November and De- 
cember, when the Bashgal Valley was entered and taken 
possession of by Afghan troops, notwithstanding the stipulation 
that the Amir should not exercise interference therein. 

Whether Her Majesty’s Government would take stops to 
Secure the restitution of the territory thus improperly acquired, 
and such reparation as was now possible for the slaughter and 
enslavement of the many thousands of Kafirs in a district 
which was specially included within the British dominions. 

And, whether he would inform the House as to any action 
that had been taken by Her Majesty’s Government on behalf 
of the people in those portions of Kafiristan which, by the 
Durand Agreement, had been assigned to the rule of the Amir. 
see Ge: Hannzron : My reply to the question put by 
este t hon. member for the Forest of Dean answers all the 
the tere put by the hon. member except the last. As regards 
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finally allowed to send them direct to the Viceroy, and was at 
every stage of the enquiry invited to explain and defend 
himself. 

Tam considering what papers can Ue laid on the Table of the oi 
House in connection with this subject. | | 


Sir Wirrraxc Wepprrnurn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether the district collectors of the Madras Presidency 
were opposed to the extension of the Village Service Act 
(which formerly applied only to Rayatwari villages) to Zemin- 
dari and Devastanam villages; and, if so, on what grounds : 

Whether this extension of the Act was based on the assump- 
tion that certain abuses of power by village watchmen.com- 
plained of by villagers in Tinnevelly were prevalent in Zemin- 
dari and Devastanam villages : 

Whether, on the Madras Landholders’ Association pointing 
out that no such abuses prevailed in Zemindari ati Deva- 
stanam villages, the Madras Government withdrew from the 
statement of objects and reasons the allegation on which the 
extension was founded, and yet proceeded to make that 
extension : 

And whether, in view of the extreme unpopularity of this ae 
extension amongst the Madras lundholders, he would request 
the Madras Government to reconsider the matter. 


Lord Grorcz Hawiutox: The Madras Government report i 
that the ‘district officers of Madras almost, if not quite, | 
unanimously feel the absolute necessity of bringing the village | 
servants in Zemindaris under control, in the way provided by 
the Act. They conjecture that the statement to the contrary 
refers to opinions recorded in 1871-75 upon another proposal.’” 

Since 1882 the necessity of bringing village servants in 
Zemindaris under control has been under discussion; the 
necessity was held to be general, and by no means confined to 
Tinnevelly villages. $ 

I do not find that the differences in wording between the 
“í Statement of objects and reasons,” as first framed in 
February, 1892, and the Statement finally published with the 5 
Act give support to the suggestion in the third clause of the 4 
question. À 

As at present advised, I am not prepared to act upon the 
suggestion in the fourth clause of the question. 


MAIL PACKET CONTRACTS. 


Mr. Proyanp asked the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- 
senting the Postmaster-General, whether he would ‘agree to 
appoint a Select Committee of the House to consider the 
question of mail packet contracts for India, China, and Aus- 
tralia, and refer to it the tenders received in reply to the recent 
notices sent out calling for the same. 

Mr. Hannury said there were many objections ‘to referring 
to a Select Committee tenders received for a mail packet ser- p 
vice, and the House had already a very lurge control over 5 a 
those contracts before they were concluded. Au inter-depart- ; 
mental committee had been appointed to make arrangements ‘ 
for the new contracts for- the India, China, and Australian ; 4 
mail services, and the tenders for those services which hud 
been recently invited would be considered by that Committee. 
No mail packet contract was binding till it had been approved 
by a resolution of the House. 
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April 20th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS., 
KYTHAL STATE. ; 


State of Kythal.—The petition of Cis Sutloj, for enquiry, x 
was ordered to lie upon the Table, X 


THE MAHARAJA OF JHALAWAR. 


Mr. BuowxacaruE asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he would furnish any information to the louse with 5 
regard to the recent deposition of the Mahfrijé of Jhalawar, = 
and place upon the Table correspondence from the Govern= = 
ment of India in that connexion. wee 


Lord Gorge Haxmron: I have already announced the 
decision of the Indian Government aban tee is question, and it 
my hon. friend will move for the correspondence I shall be — 
glad to give it. ; ‘th TSN Spa tee S Tee} 


CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. — =e 
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THE INVASION OF KAF peas a ‘fir India India whether he.would place in the Library a Jien A R ae 
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whether any Eee sige the in Sane made, by him aleched tona E k also a fac-simileof the detailed 
ap reter: Sanae < 
nen dee erige 10 28th February ; and, if so, what arrange- m Whether he would lay upon the Table a copy of any docu 
ments had been made for them: — ; f the Kafirs had ment which sets aside the provisions oR slanse 3, and transfor, 
Whether my EOE N aN Haein HR “the renewal of the Arnawai or Bashgal Valley from the British to the Amin’, 
been made to the Amir o: ene 


sphere of inflnence: : 
Whether he would state approximately the length 


ilties at the beginning of last month: 
3 pose Here as breadth of the Arnawai or Bashgal Valley ; and in what other 


~ And, whether any answer had been received from His 


Highness on the subject. 5 respects, if any, the Durand Agreement had been modified : 
Lord Gzonor Hasrurox : In answer to the ae a And whether he would recommend the Government of India 
my information is that ‘only two sons of a Lutde to depute Colonel Holdich, the Boundary Commissioner, or 
have taken refuge in Chitral since March Ist. . ‘on in th other suitable officer, to superintend the removal of those 
In Epp the other anestone, the lutes nforme Sete hag Kann whe wate being expatriated, and secure for them 
ssession of the Viceroy is i hat t umano treatment. 
Brail his officers irent ie a Ete om tinted affo Lord Grorge Hamruron: The maps referred to in the first 
i ir will. e E ASi Q 
iy has therefore present: d itself question of the hon. baronet the member for Banffshire are 


and 


; ip 7 inconvenient in size, and I have no spare copies, but I will 
lobe ay tos sodresmg: tte -A mir onthe subject. have the line traced upon another map and place it in the 
DISEASE IN THE ARMY. Library. 


a Jnder-Seeretary of State. for War, I have here a copy of the agreement, dated April 9th, 1895, 
ee a ve ai to the favourable report as signed by the Commissioners and subsequently ratified by 
Sia ihe Surgeon-General with Her Majesty’s forces in Indiaon the Amir, whlch I will lay on the Table. 


E i i i i 5 gi i ion asked for in the third question 
thod of treating contagious disorders intreduced to the I cannot give the information as qi 
T ENA EI. Lambkin, A.M.S. : at the present stage of negotiations. : 
k And, whether, having regard to the serious spread of such In answer to the fourth question, I can only refer the hon. 


‘disorders in the Army both at home or abroad, and the grave baronet to the reply given by me on March 23rd last to the 
consequences both to the men and to the efficiency of the hon. member for Darlington. 
service, he would take steps to further investigate the value of Sir C. Dirxe: The noble lord speaks of the present state of 
the treatment, and, if found satisfactory, to extend its use. the negotiations. Have we heard of any negotiations ? 

_ Mr. Broprick: In the limited number of eases in which the Lord G@ Haron: Yes, sir.‘ After the Durand Conven- 
treatment has been applied it has given good results ; but I tion was agreed to, an enquiry took place, and in certain 
am informed that the remedy is not new. Further investiga- places it was found that the topographical features of the 
tion will, however, be made, and if satisfactory results are country did not quite correspond with the terms of the Conven- 

_ obtained the system will probably be extended. tion. Then various agreements have been entered into, and I 

In answer to Mr. STUART, : think only two have been ratified by the Amir, including the 

_ Mr. Buopnicx said: It is the fact that, as regards the Army one with regard to the Bashgal Valley. _ Further communicas 

_ tt home, the admissions for venereal disease, though still very tions are going on with regard to the delimitation of territory 
high, have been lower in 1894 than in any year since 1879. in different parts of Beluchistan and Afghanistan. ; 


; Sir W. Wepprrpurn: Is not the Valley of Bashgal a very 
- “April 21st large one, and estimated to cmtain 40,000 inhabitants ? 
PO Lord G. Hammon: Oh, no. I do not exactly know the 
H OUSE OF COMMON S. dimensions of the valley, but the total population of the whole 
THE DURAND TREATY. 


of Kafiristan, at an extreme estimate, is 90,000. and the 

—Copy  Bashgal Valley occupies quite a small portion of the territory 

~ presented of Agreement signed by Mr. R. Udney, O.S.1., and assigned to Kafiristan. 
Sipar Salar Ghulam Haidar Khan, joint commissioners for 

laying down the Afghan bound Hindu -Kush 
Range ii nd confirmed by H.H. the Amir of 
, Afghanistan on the 19th December, 1895 [by command]; to 


ae ‘East India (North-West Frontier, Bashgal Valley). 


April 23rd. 


‘lie upon the Table. : HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ies THE “ IMPERIAL’. INSTITUTE. THE CHITRAL PAPERS. : 
= On the motion of Mr. Bno ‘AGGREE, an address was granted Sir Henny Fowner asked the Secretary of State for India) 

z for “ cory of correspondence relating to the contribution from Whether any des ; 


e ¢ patches or telegrams relatin g to the occupation 
dian revenues to the panel Institute which has passed of Chitral had been sent by the Secretary of State to the 


the India Office, the Government of India, and the Government of India since the despatch of the Secretary of 
Tnstitute,”” eS: Binte sof the 16th August, 1895: Jeorams 
ki nd, if there had been any such despatches or telegram, 
= OFFICERS IN INDIA. , ,.~ Would he inform the House why they had been omitted from 
HIENNIKER Heaton asked the Secretary of State for the Correspondenca recently presented to Parliament. 
5 tep of temporary rank had not been given to Lord Grorce Hariton: No telegrams or despatches except 
pne in ptuins holding the appointments of Commandant those’relating to details of unimportance haye been sent to the 
in command of regiments under the Government of . Government of India since 16th August on the subject 
Gazette of the 6th Chitral. 
p i On the day upon which the correspondence alluded to wa® 
He 3 laid upon the Table of tho House, ae 27th March, a despatch 
id been issu e _ Was sent to India dealing with proposals for reduction of mia 
ently tary expenditure in Gilgit, but the correspondence on t 
ofthe point is not concluded, ‘as further experience of the recent 
will communicate Changes is wcessary before final arrangements can be aly 
_ tioned. Tf the rig $ han. gentleman wishes it, I will gla? 
thes, F 


show him these despatches 


“IMPERIAL” INSTITUTE. _ es 
biributions hy Tudia to the Imperial Instit 
[Address 

SI 
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specially drawn up for “India,” of the Debates 
put on such subjects and the answers given 


Imperial Parliament. 


April 24th. 
HOUSE OF .COMMONS. 


THE “IMPERIAL” INSTITUTE. 


f East India (Contributions by India. to the Imperial Institute). 
—Return (presented 23rd April) to be printed. (No. 151.) 


$. KYTHAL STATE. 


East India (Kythal).—Return (presented 11th February) to 
be printed. (No. 148.) 3 


April 28th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


COOLIES IN ASSAM. 


Mr. Sasruzt Summ asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he could giye the House any information regarding 
the death rate of coolies employed in the coal mines of Assam : 

ether he was aware that the Caleutta press represent that 
tate to be very high, and also that a very large percentage 
were always on the sick list : 
ih ether the Indian Government had any information to 
8 a that this was caused by a forced change of diet to rice : 
| enf gd whether the Government could make regulations 
| eoa the supply to immigrants of the same kind of food 
| SI 1 ad been previously accustomed to, in the same way as 
T done for native soldiers in the Indian Army. 
Ri ae Grorcr Haxmron: The industry to which the hon. 
J small A question refers is, comparatively speaking, a very 
I havo RoR Soploying little more than a thousand coolies. 
them, but E pation as to the death-rate prevailing amoug 
Assam bli ave seen a letter on the subject from a visitor to 
Stated "that pee in the Calcutta newspapers, in which it is 
figures are the death-rate and sick-rate are high; but no 
duced p pevn: The suggestion that evil effects are pro- 
much aed anga to rice diet seems improbable, inas- 

Stricts, As aty ese coolies are drawn from rico-consuming 
Issue of re la Present advised, I see no occasion for the 
Writer ae od this subject, and T may add that the 
F Ea ENN bears „testimony to the excellence of 
& providing th or feeding and housing the coolies and 


Sxisting arvan 
€m with medical care. 


AFGH 
Mr. Tronas A NISTAN AND THE KAFIRS. 


“AvEEY asked the Secretary of State for India 


pez 


whether the Amir of Afghanistan had any right to control the 
action of the Government of India in offering an asylum to 
fugitive Kafirs in Chitral : 

Whether the Amir was prepared to allow an unmolested 
exodus, not only to fugitive Kafirs from the Bashgal Valley 
which borders on Chitral, but also to emigrant Kafirs from 
other paris of Kafiristan into British territory generally : 

And whether the surviving Kafirs from the present Afghan 
campaigns, or any future campaigns, would be protected in 
the enjoyment of their personal liberty, their lands and other 
property, and the exercise of their religious and social usages, 
as was implied in the right hon. gentleman’s recent statements. 

Lord Grorcz Hanitton: So long as the Amir’s Kafir 
subjects who seek an asylum in Chitral do not violate the 
usual conditions attached to their reception by the British 
Government which is in alliance with the Amir no such right s 
can be claimed. B 

The other questions asked by the hon. member concern the 
Amír’s internal policy and the exercise of his authority in his 
own territories, and of am unable to state or to anticipate what Pore. 
policy His Highness will pursue. 


WARLIKE OPERATIONS (KILLED AND WOUNDED.) 


East India (Warlike Operations) (Killed and Wounded).— 
Return (presented 11th February) to be printed. (No. 164.) 


April 30th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


On the motion of Sir Henry Fownrr an Address was granted 
for Copy of the Indian Financial Statement for 1896-7, and of 
the proceedings of the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General thereon. 


THE LEE-METFORD BULLET. 


Mr. Brooxrizrp asked the Under Secretary for War wi 
the ‘‘stopping”’ power of the Lee-Metford bullet, as show jÉ 
the Chitral expedition and by recent events in South Africa, 
had engaged the special attention of the military authoriti 
and whether it had been shown that the bullet in mestion 
capable of any improvement with the special ated of “stop 
ping” as distinguished from merely inflicting mo 
and could he state what ya the minimum ho 
abruptly arrest the progress of a man chargin; g 
he cult state the Beane calibres of the 
the royal navy and the Lee-Metford rifle. — 


Mr. Broprick: The epee ive | br 
in the nayy and the Lee-Metford rif Mag 
whole question of calibres has 
a view to effi a 
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TE azil 
vi ith regard to the minimum hole require 
pty a e progress of a man charging, that would 


depend very much on the part of his person which is hit by the 


bullet. (Loud laughter.) > ee 
Sir eee Is it not the object of a rifle to inflict a 
mortal wound ? i 
Mr. Broprros : That is the object of the bullet, but it cannot 
always be attained. 


THE MOPLAH OUTBREAK IN MALABAR. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he had now received the further information 
with reference to the Moplah outbreak in Malabar: | 

And whether he would direct an independent inquiry to be 
held into the origin of the outbreak and the circumstances 
under which 88 Moplahs, who had taken refuge in a temple, 
were put to death. 

Lord Grorce Hammon: On the 16th of March the Govern- 
ment of Madras telegraphed as follows :—‘‘A small detachment 
of our troops were fired upon first by Moplahs. Reinforcements 
arriving fired a volley which was returned. The Moplahs 
were then invited to surrender, but replied abusively, asking 
the troops to fire. One of the Moplahs cut the throats of the 
wounded to prevent their capture alive: others were shot dead 
by their own side. The collector reports that another day’s 
delay in attack would have increased the gang to 300.” 

The telegram further promises a despatch which I expect to 
receive shortly, and pending its receipt, I see no reason to 

ass any orders on the subject. The Government of Madras 
hate already deputed a former collector of the district, in 
whom the people have confidence, as a special commissioner to 
investigate the outbreak. 


May ist. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE- INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 


Mr, Hrnsent Roperrs asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he was in a position to give any further infor- 
mation as to the fighting operations conducted by troops from 
Kabul in Kafiristan : 

Whether the cession of the Bashgal Valley to Afghanistan, 
and the presence of Afghan troops there, contravene an essential 
condition of the Durand Treaty : 

Whether Chandak was the extreme point allowed by that 
treaty for Afghan influence: 

Whether the cession of the Bashgal Valley was the cession 
of a territory at least 30 miles to the north of Chandak, con- 
ining. aoe epi ants and 4,600 fighting men : 

nd whether he could state the terms of the agri ati- 
fied by the Amir with reference to this valley. eae 

Lord G. Hanmuron : I have received no further information 
as to the conduct of military operations in Kafiristan. 

The Bashgal Valley was assigned to the Amir under the 
revision on the spot prescribed by Clause 4 of the Kabul agree- 
ment of 12th November, 1893. Clause 3 of that Agreement 
originally contemplated that tke extreme point would be 
Ce me ag it is sometimes called. 

e Dashgal Valley is a name roughly appli 
country from the Mandul Pass to the Kater ig eae are 
be 60 miles in length, with a possible population of 20,000 
eee referred to has been laid on the Table and 


Sir C. Dure asked whether it was n 
years oper ketreen the date of the 
reyıs1on, and whether the valley had not b i 
troops of the Amir between the dates of aha eo eee 

Tord G. Harrow: I do not think so, but I cannot speak 
confidently as to that. Eighteen months elapsed between the 
signing of the formal Agreement and the ratification of th 
revision, but the local delimitation w Sette 


before the troops of the Amir occupied Seams complete 


ot the fact that two 
agreement and the 


May 4th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


____DEMARCATION OF FRONTIERS, 
Bir Anprew Sconuz asked the Secretary of State for India 


Ss: CC-0 Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. 


ANNA 


whether the demarcation of the Perso-Beluchistan and Tndo. 
Afghan frontier had now been completed : 
And whether he proposed to lay upon the Table of tho 
House any papers relating to this subject. 

Lord Grorcr Hawston: The Perso-Biluch frontier G 
demarcated, but I have not yet received the final report or 
map. The whole of the Indo-Afghan frontier is not yet 
demarcated under the Kabul agreement; and although for 
special reasons I have laid on the Table the agreement arriyeg 
at with regard to the Bashgal Valley, I cannot give any under. 
taking with regard to the presentation of further papers unti] 
the work of demarcating is complete. 


THE ENSLAVEMENT OF KAFIRS. 


Mr. Joseru A. Prase asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether advantage would be taken by the British Government, 
or the Government of India, of the favourable disposition of 
the Amir in discountenancing, as far as he could do so, the 
traffic in Kafir slaves, by urging upon him, as the ally of an 
anti-slavery nation, to restore the recently deported Kafirs to 


their homes, and to devise means for eventually terminating” 


the institution of slavery itself throughout his dominions. 

Lord Grorce Hamton: The hon. member is aware that 
the Viceroy intends to avail himself of any favourable oppor- 
tunity to exercise his influence on behali of the Kafirs ; but it 
is improbable that the object contemplated by the hon. member 
would be promoted by any interference of the Government of 
India in the internal administration of Kafiristan in the direc. 
tion indicated in the question, 


INDIAN ARMY PENSION DEFICIENCY. 


The Indian Pension Deficiency was considered in Committee. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER moved: ‘ That it is 
expedient to authorise the charge on the Consolidated Fund of 
an annuity of £65,000 (beyond the present amount of £150,000 
authorised by the Indian Army Pension Deficiency Act, 1885) 
towards discharging the liability of the Consolidated Fund in 
respect of certain Indian Aimy Pensions ; and to provide that 
the rate of interest for any money lent after the 1st day of 
April, 1896, under section 5 of the said Act, shall be such as 
the National Debt Commissioners may determine.” 

Mr. D. Lioyp-Grorez asked that some explanation should 
be given of the motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or THE Excurauer said he did explain the 
matier in introducing the Budget, but he would be happy to 
give the explanation again. Up to 1884 India discharged her 
liability for that part of our soldiers’ pensions which was 
earned by service in India by the payment of a capital sum 
calculated on the probability of the lives of the pensioners. In 
1884 it was discovered that, owing to delay in the calculations, 
to the omission to calculate the pensions which fell due before 
1870, to the calculations being based on too high a rate of 
interest, and to the fund not having been properly invested, the 
fund was practically bankrupt, and there was nothing left to 
bear the charges of the pensions of soldiers which it was neces- 
sary should Ye borne. By an Act of 1885 Parliament set up 
an annuity of £150,000 for sixty years on which the Commis- 
sioners of the National Debt were authorised to borrow sufficien 
sums to pay the pensions as they become due, but it had been 
found lately that the calculations on which that annuity was 
based were themselves defective, and that in a very short time 
if the funds were allowed to go on as now, it would become 
bankrupt, and there would be nothing left with which to pay 
future pensions. It was, therefore, necessary 10 provide # 
fresh annuity of £65,000, to close in 1941. What has happen? 
was, of course, the fault of their predecessors, and they ha 
no option in the matter. The provision of the money W828 a 
essential part of the financial year, and he proposed & Or 
on the Resolution which, according to recent practice, W° 
be included in the Budget. 3 


INDIA OFFICE: RETIREMENT AT 65. A 
entel 

dor ‘Copy of Minute by the Secretary of State tor Indit 
circumstances under which certain member 
permanent establishment have been retained in the servie 
they have attained the age of sixty-five,” 


Jounz, 1896.] 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
t India (Financial Statement). Return presented rela- 
AA [a daress 30th April; Sir Henry owler]; to lie 
onpon the Table. 


May 5th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE NEW POSTAL CONTRACT FOR INDIA. 


Sir Joun Lene asked the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster-General, whether any acceleration 
of time in the conveyance of the mails was contemplated in 
the new postal contract for India and the far East; and, if so, 
what would be the minimum speed at sea of the steamers 
carrying the mails: 

Whether his attention had been called to the slow movement 
and numerous stoppages of the mail trains between Brindisi 
and Modane : 

Whether, in view of the fact that the mails could arrive as 
soon in England if landed at Marseilles, without the steamer 
calling at Brindisi, an option would be reserved to the Post 
Office to make Marseilles the port both for the embarkation 
and debarkation of the mails for the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Hansury: Although it cannot be known what tenders 
will be received for the new postal contract for India and the 
far East, it may be said that the advertisement for tenders 
contemplates acceleration when the present contracts expire on 
January 31st, 1898, seeing that no tender is invited for as low 
a speed as the minimum required by the present contract. The 
lowest speeds for which tenders have been asked are 134 knots 
to and from Bombay, 13} knots to and from Adelaide via 
Colombo, and 11} knots between Colombo and Shanghai; but 
tenders may be sent in for any speed, higher or lower. It is 
the fact that in Italy the special train service for these mails is 
performed at a lower rate and with a greater aggregate time 
for stops than in France. The hon. member is doubtless aware 
that a considerable part of the Italian railway is a single line. 
The European port to be used in the service of the future is 
not specified in the advertisement for tenders. It will be open 
to parties tendering to select Marseilles: and, if an offer based 
upon the embarkation and landing of mails at Marseilles, 
showed better results than an offer based on Brindisi or any 
other port, the Postmaster-General would be free to choose the 
service via Marseilles. 


INDIAN ARMY PENSION DEFICIENCY. 


The report of the Resolution of Committee on this subject 
was received and agreed to without discussion. 


May Tth. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE DURAND AGREEMENT. 
THE STORY OF THE BASHGAL VALLEY. 


Tr HerseRT RoserrTs asked the Secretary of State for 
5 & whether he would lay upon the Table of the House the 
C:Tespondence between the Viceroy of India and the Amir of 


Shanistan which led to the cession of the Bashgal Valley to 
ghanistan : 


Whether the su 


1895, was drawn up in consequence of pressure by the Amir 


fri in the midst of the Chitral campaign, and what had been 
can otesPonding compensation AS te, the Amir for the 
Whether the bound: ttled Py ili D) 1 

; . boundary, settled in principle by the Durand 
Hong, Mae similar to the demanee He ant by Colonel 
uundary o ane Indian Survey Department, and whether this 

à v uded the Bashgal Valley and the Nari villages : 

the later bo a of the Boundary Commissioners, who settled 
Mander-in- Chi ary of December, 1895, was the Afghan Com- 
ade to inc] Reo and whether this line of demarcation was 
h asee the Bashgal Valley after its invasion by the 


pplementary Agreement of 19th December, 


ane 
Kashmir hott cr the Mehtar of Chitral and the Maharaji of 


given their writ : 
Bashgal Valley Na ya a ooann to the cession of the 
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Lord Groree Hammron: 1. No correspondence took lace 
between the Viceroy and the Amir with reference iG the 
Bashgal Valley. 

2. The decision to revise the frontier, as proposed to be laid 
down in the Durand Treaty, was arrived at in February, 1895, 
before the Chitral expedition was contemplated; and, as I 
have already stated, that decision was based on the ground. 
that the topographical conditions were found to be not what 
they had been supposed to be. There was, therefore, no 
question of compensation on either side. 

3. Colonel Holditch was the chief survey officer of the 
Commission which revised the Durand frontier in the manner 
(April 16th) already explained. 

4. The Afghan Commander-in-Chief was one of the Afghan 
Commissioners, but his forces did not enter the Bashgal 
Valley until after the signature of the Agreement which gave 
that district to the Amir. 

5. The Government of India conducted the negotiations on 
behalf of the Native States interested, and no written consent 
to this or to any other detail of the Agreement was necessary. 


INDIA OFFICE: RETIREMENT AT 65. 
East India (India Office, Retirement at 65). Return pre- 
sented relative thereto [Address 4th May; Mr. Hanbury]; to 
lie upon the Table. 2 


THE JHALAWAR CASE. 


On the motion of Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS, a return was 
granted for Copy of Correspondence relating to the deposition 
of the Mahárájá Rana of Jhalawar. 


May 8th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE COTTON DUTIES. 

East India (Indian Tariff Act and the Cotton Duties)—copy 
presented—of Papers relating to the Indian Tariff Act, 1896, 
and the Cotton Duties Act, 1896 (in continuation of [C. 7602]) 
(by command) to lie upon the Table. 


May 11th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


INDIA OFFICE: RETIREMENT AT 65. 
East India (India Office, Retirement at 65),—Return (pre- 
sented 7th May) to be printed. (No. 171). 


PROCLAMATION AND PERFORMANCE. AE 
THE OCCUPATION OF THE MALAKAND PASS. Te 


Sir Witr1am WeEDDERBURN asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether, in view of the fact that in the proclamation 
issued by Lord Elgin before the Chitral expedition, the 
Government of India pledged itself not to occupy per- 
manently any territory of the Swat tribes, he would state if 
the strong post recently built in the Malakand Pass was 
situated within that territory : PEN 

And whether he would state for what period it was proposed P 
to occupy that post. 5 

Lord Grorce Hasrrton: The proclamation to which the - 
hon. baronet refers was issued at the outbreak of hostilities, 
and states that the Government of India have no intention of 
permanently occupying any territory through which their force 
may pass. Ee 

The proclamation has been adhered to. Negotiations for 
the ARKAAN and protection of a road to Chitral had been 
carried on for some time with the tribes before the outbreak of © 
hostilities, and the Chitral expedition afforded a favourablo 
opportunity for completing them. With the assent and 
approval of the tribes, arrangements were made <> 

e road which included among other thin 
a force at the Malakand Pass. It will be 1 
long as it is necessary for the purpose | 
established. i 
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“SPECIAL TERMS” FOR MILITARY OFFICERS. 


for 
ir Waturast Weppersuen asked the Secretary of State fo 
Tee etki colonels of the Indian Army drawing Coa 
allowances of £1,140 per annum and more, paid £60 p r 
annum for sons at Sandhurst and at Woolwich, while the sons 
of retired officers of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service were 
charged £150 per annum; and, if so, if Her MOI s 
Government would remedy this inequality by classing members 
of the Indian Civil Service with military officers according to 
relative rank, as they were already classed in regard to 
eligibility for Queen’s Indian cadetships for their sons. 4 
Lord Gzorcz Hasuuron: The facts are as stated in the 
question. Special terms are granted to the sons of military 
officers, not with reference to their means, but because their 
military services are held to entitle them to special facilities for 
sending their sons to the two military colleges. I do not 
think that Her Majesty’s Government could be expected to 
extend this privilege to civilians. 


QUESTIONS ON THE PROVINCIAL BUDGET. 


Sir WLA WeEDDERBURN asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether it was the case that, up to the present time, 
the members of the Bengal Legislative Council had, under 
No. 7 of the rules sanctioned by the Governor-General in 
Council, enjoyed the right of asking questions regarding the 
Provincial Budget : 

Whether, on the 4th of April last, the Lientenant-Governor 
expressed an intention of taking away that right : 

Whether the Secretary of State would state upon what 
grounds it was proposed to take away that right, and whether 
it could be taken away without an alteration of the rules 
sanctioned by the Governor-General in Council : 

Whether he was aware that in 1894 eighteen questions were 
asked regarding the Provincial Budget, in 1895 sixteen ques- 
tions, and in 1896 ten questions: and whether it was alleged 
that this right of interpellation had been in any way abused : 

And whether the Secretary of State would make enquiry, and 
direct that this much valued right, enjoyed under Section 2 of 
the Indian Councils Act, 1896, should be continued. 

Lord Grorcr Hairuron: It is true that in the last three 
years a number of questions relating to the Budget have been 
asked, before the discussion of the Budget, in the Bencal 
Legislative Council. As to the action of the Lieutenant- 
Governor I know nothing officially, but from a newspaper 
report I gather that in his opinion the practice is irregular and 
inconvenient and tends to waste time, and that what he 
Proposes is to assimilate in this respect the practice of his 
Council to that of the Supreme Council. I see no reason for 
any special inquiry. 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 

Mr. Jonn Morrer: I desire to ask the Secreta 
for India a question of which I have given ata ane 
—uamely, whether there is any truth in the rumour, now 
furnished in some detail in some of the prints of to-day ‘of the 
dispatch of Indian troops to Suakin; further, if the rumour b 
true, whether a motion will be submitted to this Hous in 
connection with the subject; and, further, b who. 5 
expense will be borne. (Hear, hear.) ae pes 

Lord Gzorcr Haasonron: Her Majes a G 
decided to dispatch certain Indian ‘nae 5 replace the Hey ae 
garrio at Suakin, which, with the exception of one REA 
of infantry, will be moved across to the Valley of the Nile 


As regards the apportionment of expens 

© appo; nse be 

Governments it is still under consideration, a Tee Xi 
present say whether it will be necessary or not to la 

tion on the Table of the House, 7 asen 


Mr. Henry LABOUCHERE: 
expense of these troops is 
Government ? 


Tho CHANCELLO; ; e è 
(Laughter.) R or THE Exoneguer: No, Sir, uot at all, 


Are we to understand tha 
not to be borne by the aa 
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Mr. Jonn Morrey: It means, then, that in regard to tho 
expenditure the two Governments concerned are Her Majesty’, 
Government and the Indian Government ? 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER was understood to 
assent to this. « 

Sir Wituram Harcourt: I should like to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether, before any further progress js 
made with the Finance Bill, we shall have a statement from 
him as to whether or not any or what part of the charge for 
these troops that are brought to Suakin will be placed on the 
English Exchequer? 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcuEqurr: I do not absolute) 
see the necessity for such a statement, but I will consider the 
matter. The present position is this— that if it is decided, ag 
I assume, having regard to previous precedents, it will be, 
that the ordinary expenditure of these troops shall be charged 
upon the Indian Government—(cries of “ Oh! ’’)—a resolution 
of course would, in accordance with the Act of Parliament, be 
brought forward on the subject. The question whether the 
further expense connected with the matter will be defrayed b 
the Egyptian Government or by a vote of this House will be a 
matter for consideration. 


May 12th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. PAPERS PRESENTED. 


East India (Estimate)—copy presented—of estimate of 
reyenue and expenditure of the Government of India for 1895-6, 
compared with the results of 1894-6 [by Act] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 

East India (Finance and Revenue Accounts),—copy pre- 
sented—of Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government 
of India, 1894-5 [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 

East India (Home Accounts)—copy presented—of Home 
Accounts of the Government of India [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 


Sir Cuantes Dinxe asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, according to precedent, a resolution to charge the 
revenues of India for the cost of moving Indian troops away 
from India was needed, even if it was intended that the whole 
charge should ultimately be borne otherwise than by India: 

hen it was intended that the necessary resolution to charge 
the revenues of India for the cost of sending to Suakin the 
regiments now detailed for duty in the Sudan should be sub- 
mitted to the House: 

And whetker, if it was intended that any portion of the 

charge, crdinary or extraordinary, should ultimately fall upon 
the revenues of India, the consent of the Government of India 
had been asked. 
5 Lord G. Haantron: According to precedent, no resolution 
1s necessary for the employment of Indian troops outside India 
unless a charge be imposed upon Indian revenues for that 
purpose. In any decision arrived at as to the apportionment 
or incidence of expense the views of the Indian Government 
will Le fully considered. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir ©. Dire: Is not the noble lord aware that on March 
9th, 1885, a directly opposite opinion was given on behalf of 
the Government on the point covered by the first paragraph of 
the question ? (Hear, hear.) 

Lord G. Haron: I think that, according to precedent, 
no resolution has been moved unless a charge was imposed 0n 
the Indian revenue. I do not know to whom the right hon. 
gentleman refers or who made the speech to which he alludes. 

Sir C. Dure: The Under-Secretary of State of the day. 

Lord G. Hasouron: I do not know who made the speech; 
but I am advised that what I have stated is accurate law: 
(Hear, hear.) 

Sir O. Dinxe + Has not the noble lord looked at the precedent 
of March, 1885, in which the Under-Secretary asserted tho 
contrary of what he has now stated ? 
ee G. Hawron: I have not read the speech to which 

® right hon. gentleman refers, but I have followed prece- 


ia) and I have accurately described those precedents. (Hear, 
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Sir C. Drvxe: Unless this matter is raised upon an earlier 
date, which is quite possible, T shall call attention to it on the 
motion for the adjournment over the Whitsuntide recess. 
(Hear, hear.) : 

Mr. Jons Mortny asked the First Lord of the Treasury when 
it was proposed to give the House an opportunity of deciding 
upon the employment of Indian troops at Swakin, in conformity 
with the principle laid down in 1882 by the then Secretary of 
State for India, that, both legally and constitutionally, there 
was reserved to Parliament full control over all cases of the 
employment of Indian troops beyond the frontiers of India, 
The right hon. gentleman added that the Secretary of State at 
the time to which he referred was Lord Hartington, now the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Mr. Bazrour: In point of actual law there is no obligation 
under the statute to have the assent of Parliament unless some 
extra charge is thrown upon the Indian finance. But prece- 
dent is undoubtedly in favor of giving Parliament an oppor- 
tunity in these cases of discussing whether India should bear 
the extraordinary charges. Such an opportunity, on that 
assumption, would, of course, be given to the House. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Mortey: May I ask the right hon. gentleman whether 
he has read the passage to which this question refers? The 
speech was made by Lord Hartington on July 30th, 1882. In 
that speech the right hon. gentleman will find that his noble 
colleague laid down the principle which I have indicated. I 
also wish to ask whether the right hon. gentleman is aware 
that the noble duke did imply that the House was to have full 
control over the question whether Indian troops are to be 
employed at all outside India without the consent of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Batrour: I do not feel called upon to give any authori- 
tative interpretation of speeches made thirteen years ago. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

Mr. Mortuy: I shall put a question on the subject on 
Thursday. 

Mr. Lasoucurre asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the military force that was to be sent 
from India to Suakin was to be employed only as a garrison to 
defend Suakin and the district around it against attacks by the 
Sudanese, or whether it was intended that it should take part 
in the invasion of the Sudan by Egypt: 

And whether any agreement had been entered into between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Italian Government in 
respect to military action in the Sudan of which the House 
was not cognizant. 

Mr. Curzon: Tho military force that is to be sont from 
India will be employed for the defence of Suakin and the 
surrounding district according to the judgment of the Sirdar. 
It is not intended that the Indian troops should take part in 
the operations in the valley of the Nile. No agreement has 
been entered into between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Italian Government in respect to military action in the Sudan. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lover asked how many troops were going to be 
brought from India to Suakin. 7 E ESPE 

Mr. Curzon: T think that the numbers are about 60 British 
officers, 60 native officers, and from 2,000 to 2,500 men. 

ear, hear.) 


heen eae è Oan the right hon. gentleman give us any 


given to tho Hoses Ben the opportunity for discussion will be 


oa Batrour: I will endeavour to consult the convenience 
e House, but I cannot name a day. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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reported in all the daily papers except one to have said 
yesterday afternoon that precedent was undoubtedly in favour 
of giving Parliament, when a movement of Indian troops away 
from India was proposed, an opportunity of discussing whether 
India should bear the ordinary charges connected therewith. 

one paper, however—an important one—the right hon. 
gentleman was represented as using the expresssion ‘‘ extra- 
ordinary charges”? instead of « ordinary charges.” He wished . 
to ask whether the word “extraordinary ’’ that occurred in y 


this report was an error. A E 
Mr. Batrour: Yes, Sir; I think that is so. The view of the £ 
Government—at least, my view—on the legal point is that 3 


there is no strict obligation to bring forward a Resolution in 
this House if India is only charged the ordinary expenses ; 
but precedent is in favour of having a Resolution eyen in 
these circumstances, and it is not therefore proposed to break 
through that precedent, although the precedent is not abso- 
lutely universal. 


May 14th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. æ 


WANTED: A PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Sir Wiıutrax WeDpersuegy asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether, as stated in a telegram from Rangoon pub- 
lished in the Times of 12th May, it was true that he had 
offered to sanction the creation of w Legislative Council for 
Burma; and, if so, whether he would favourably consider 
the grant of a Legislative Council to the Punjab, as prayed 
for during the last ten years. 

Lord Grorce Haxrrrox : It is true that the question as to 
the establishment of Legislative Councils in Burma and in the 
Punjab is now under the consideration of the Government of 
India, and that I am expecting to receive a report from them 
on the subject: but I am, of course, unable in the meantime 
to give any opinion as to the decision which may be arrived at. 

Sir W. Weppersurn asked if the Secretary of State was 
aware that in 1882 Sir James Lyall, as Lieutenant-Governor, 
approved the proposal to establish a Legislative Council in the 
Punjab. $ 

Lord Grorcr Haxuron was understood to say that he was 
aware of Sir James Lyall’s opinion, but that subsequeut 
Lieutenant-Goyvernors had expressed themselves in the opposite 4 
sense. a 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 


Mr. Scuwayn asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
native East Indian soldiers were informed on their enlistment 
that they were liable to be sent out of India for service abroad : 

And, would he state briefly the clauses in the East Indian 
Enlistment Act which dealt with the territory or territories in 
which Indian soldiers might be called upon to serve; and, if not, 
would he cause a copy of the East India Enlistment Act to be a 
placed in the library, within reach of members; and, should 
there be no special East India Enlistment Act, then a copy of 
the old Hast India Company’s regulations on this subject. — 

Lord Grorce Hamrox: Under Article 1 of tho Indian 
Articles of War a native soldier is enlisted to go ‘ wherever he — 
is ordered by land or sea.” The liability to be sent on foroi 
service is carefully explained to all recruits. - 

Mr. Buonaxax asked the Secretary of State for India 
the Government of India had given its consent to th 
of India being charged with the expenses, either 
extraordinary, of the troops to be sent to Suakin: 

And, whether he would lay upon the Table, a 
similar case in 1882-3, the telegrams and corre 
the Government of India on the subject. 

He also asked the Secretary of State for 
view of his statement of 2nd March, he co 
whether India was to bear any part of th 
penses of the Indian force recently sent to M 

Lord Groree Hawston: We are in cor 
Gororament of India, and I will fe 
in laying the corres; 

House. È ee 

As regar © Be 
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me to defer this question till 


the hon. gentleman will allow a statement both with regard 


to-morrow when I hoe to make 
to Suakin and Mombasa. Er EN 
snp: Who is actually paying for the ships 
which e A for the removal of the troops from Bom- 
ayi l i e 
3. Harron: There is an account periodically a 
Freeh eroi the Indian and Imperial Governments, byum bich 
advances are made for convenience, and it is the practice ee m 
vance sums from the Indian Treasury in connexion wit x in 
transport of troops from India. These advances are not he 
to be charges. ; 

Mr. Jons Morey asked the Secretary of State for India what 
was the estimated cost per month for ordinary expenses of the 
Indian military force that was being despatched to Suakin. r 

Lord Grorce Haxmron: The approximate monthly cost in 
India of the native troops under orders for Suakin is Rs. 90,000 
or £5,000. 

Mr. Moerey : Does this include superannuation charges? 

Lord G. Hasairon: No; I think not. It is their ordinary 
pay and allowances. 

Mr. Morzey: I assume, after what fell from the noble lord 
just now, that to-morrow is the day to be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of this subject ? 

Mr. Banrovr: All that my noble friend said was that to- 
morrow he would make a statement, both with regard to the 
Indian troops to be sent to Suakin and those sent to Mombasa. 
I propose to give the first Parliamentary day after the conclu- 
sion of the Committee stage of the Bill now under discussion to 
the debate of the question. (Opposition cries of ‘Oh, oh,’’ and 
Ministerial cheers.) 


May 5th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


INDIA COUNCIL'S DRAFTS. 


Mr. Ore-Ewine asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had any intention of appointing a departmental 
committee, as suggested by the late Secretary of State for India 
in September, 1895, to enquire into the present method of selling 
Council drafts. 

Lord Geroren Harton: I have no present intention of 


appointing a Committee but the subject shall have my careful 
attention. i 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR MOMBASA AND THE SUDAN. 


Mr. Buowanan asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, in view of his statement of 2nd March, he could now 
tell the House whether India was to bear any part of the 
charge for the expenses of the Indian force recently sent to 
Mombasa. 


Lord Goren Hasterron: As regards the cost - 
ment of Indian troops at Mombasa, Her Majesty's Genes 
do not propose that any charge shall, in connexion with their 
Services| there, be made on the revenues of India, and therefore. 
according both to law and precedent no Resolution is necessary 


ee sorbose their employment beyond ths external frontiers of 


therefore give notico of my i i ion, i 
accordance with precedent, to give effect to t isi ; 
Mr. Buomawan: When will te motos te 
paper. 

es G. Haxon: Very shortly. 

Sir C. DKE: Are we to i i 
to be borne otherwise than by La a BES AA 

Lord G. Haxuron: No; 
revenues of India in connexion 
force outside India, 


Sir C. Dirke: I understood that 


there is no charre u 0) 
3 th 
with the employment of that 


; but doss that mean that 


the ordinary pay of the troops is to fall upo India? 
Lord G. Haxıuron : Yes. pea TORI, 


May 18th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE INDIAN MEDAL. 


Captain CHALONER asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, inasmucl as the India Medal was given for the 
1863 Waziri Expedition, and also for the 1895 expedition 
against the same tribe, when the only fight (viz. : at Wano) 
was previous to the expedition being sent, and out of which 
it arose, he would consider the question with a view to grant- 
ing the India Medal to those who took part in the 1881 expe- 
dition, in which there was a fight. 

Lord George Hanruron: I can only refer my hon. friend to 
the reply given by my predecessor to a somewhat similar ques- 
tion on the 23rd July, 1894—nor could I reopen the question by 
reconsidering the request to grant a medal for an expedition 
which took place fifteen years ago. 


THE CHITRAL PROCLAMATION. 


Mr.Hexrserr Roserts asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, inasmuch as the Proclamation of the Government to 
the tribes on the occasion of the Chitral campaign, entered upon 
on the lst April, 1895, declared that itsobject was the protection, 
in the interest of Chitral, of the Nari villages, he would state 
whether the Nari villages handed over to Afghanistan under 
paragraph § of the Supplementary Agreement of 9th April, 
1895, were the same Nari villages as those referred to in the 
Proclamation. 

Whether those villages were the ancestral possession of 
Chitral; and, if so, would he state on what grounds Chitral 
had been deprived of them in direct contravention of the Pro- 
clamation : 

And, whether the consent of the Suzerain of Chitral, the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, had been obtained to the cession. 

Lord Groree Hasouron: The proclamation referred to the 
objects of the Chitral expedition and to those alone. 

The agreement of 9th April, 1895, completed certain delimita- 
tion proceedings between the Government of India and the 
Amir of Afghanistan which commenced long before any expe- 
dition to Chitral was contemplated. 

The Nari villages included in Afghanistaa by the Azresment 
of April, 1895, were no doubt villages to which the Mehtar of 
Chitral laid claim. This claim was not proved, and the 
Mehtar’s right to villages not then in his possession and to 
which neither Chitral nor its suzerain had made out a title was 
not confirmed. 


INDIAN EXHIBITION AT LISBON. 


Mr. Buownaccree asked the Sacretary of State for India 
whether he had any information regarding tha projected 
exhibition to be held at Lisbon next year to celebrate the fourth 
centenary of Vasco de Gama’s discovery of the route to India: 

Aud, whether the Portuguese Government had invited 
England to take an important part in that exhibition; if 80, 
whether it was intended to comply with such request. 

Lord COE EISEN Beyond what [ have seen in ttie 
newspapers ave no i q i regarding rojecte 
see ee o information regarding the proj 

No invitation for India to take part in the exhibition has 
reached me. 


THE COTTON DUTIES AND THE INDIAN POOR. 


Sir Wirus Weppeesven asked the Secretary of State for 
India Whether, in accordance with section 21 of the Indian 
Councils Act (24 and 25 Vic., c. 67,) the Governor General of 
India had transmitted to him authentic copies of the Cotton 
Duties Act, 1896, and the Act to amend the Indian [ariff Act 
of 1894, and whether, under that section, he would disallow 
those Acts on the ground that they increase the burden of tax” 
tion on the poorest class in India, while lightening the taxation 
on those who were comparatively well to do: 

_ If not, whether, by Executive order, he would remit both 
import and excise duties upon the coarser cloths used by th? 
Poorer classes of consumers : 

And, would he state whether members of the Council of the 
Secretary of State had recorded minutes with regard to the re 
arrangomont of the cotton duties; und, if so, would he place 
such minutes upon the Table of the House. 
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Lord Grorer Hanruton: I have received copies of the Acts 
named in the question ; and have informed the Government of 
Tndia that those Acts will be left to their operation. 

“Tt is probable that the poorer classes of the population of 

India are the principal consumers of the cloths made in Indian 
mills from counts of 20 and under, which are now taxed for the 
first time ; but, for this among other reasons; the duty has been 
reduced to 3} per cent. ad valorem, and, considering the enor- 
mous number of consumers, this additional taxation, the total 
amount of which has been roughly estimated at eighteen lakhs, 
represents an infinitesimally small increase of cost to the indi- 
vidual purchaser ; while, on the other hand the duty on yarns 
has been abolished, so that the whole products of handlooms are 
untaxed. 

It has been found by experience on more than one occasion 
that it is not advisable to fix a standard of quality, below which 
goods are exempt from taxation, and, in these circumstances, I 
do not propose to advise the Government of India to remit the 
duties recently imposed by the Legislature. 

Minutes regarding these two Acts were recorded by two 
members of Council and by myself. There will be no objection 
to laying these Minutes on the Table, if the hon. baronet will 
move for them. 

Sir Wizt1am WEDDERBURN : In consequence of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the answer of the noble lord, I beg to give 
notice that at the earliest possible opportunity I will call atten- 
tion to this arrangement as to the cotton duties, which relieves 
the rich at the expense of the poor. 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 


Mr. Morury asked the noble lord the Secretary of State for 
India if he was now in a position +o state to the House the 
terms of the resolution as to the Indian contingents to be sent to 
Suakin. 

Lord Grorcr Haero said he had not the terms of the mo- 
tion with him, but he thought he could lay the motion on the 
Table that night. 


THE COTTON DUTIES AND THE 
INDIAN POOR. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


SIR W. WEDDERBURN AND THE INDIA OFFICE. 
SIR H. FOWLER AGAIN. 

Immediately at the close of questions, 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN asked leave to move the adjournment 
of the House in order to call attention to a matter of definite 
and urgent public importance—viz., ‘‘ The effect of the Indian 
cotton duties as recently re-arranged, which are causing grave 
dissatisfaction in India by increasing the burden of taxation 
imposed upon the poorest classes of the consumers.” 

The Spraxer asked whether the hon. gentleman was 
Supported by forty members, as required by the rules, where- 
upon nearly all the members of the Opposition, save those on 
the front bench, rose in their places. 

Leave was therefore given, but 


Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON inquired whethe 


7 $ r the hon. member 
Was entitled to moy $ 


eat ; c e the adjournment, inasmuch as he had 
A x ew minutes ago given verbal notice of his intention 
ae ing the question forward on an early day. 
the SPEAKER said that in absolute strictness the hon. member 


aa aa to have disentitled himself to move the adjourn- 
that eae his police, put if the hon. member told him 

ng he only referred to t i 7 E 
posed to make Fo y referred to the motion he now pro 


9 would not prevent t entle r 
Proceeding. prevent the hon. gentleman from 


Ae I opens, signified his assent, and then said 
a new and &, i 4 Issatisfaction existed in India because 
Saries of the sae for tax had been placed upon the neces- 

aon ene classes of the Indian consumers. The 
More than ibe sA hat the poorer classes in India already bore 
great problem r fair share of taxation. (Hear, hear.) The 
share df n to make the well-to-do bear a little larger 
tax tho finer Sagana almost the only way to do that was to 
site Classes of cloth, which were only worn by tho 


people. A 3 
approved of by SNORE duties upon the finer cloth was 


a very inopportune time to put a new tax of 10 lakhs of rupees 

upon the poorer classes when the taxes which fell upon the 

richer classes were being reduced by 50 lakhs. The sting of the 

thing to the people of India was that the new tax was quite 
unnecessary, and, in their opinion, was only imposed in order 

to give satisfaction to the Lancashire people. ‘The people in 

India had been advised not to use Lancashire-made goods at 

all. Surely, from a political point of view, such a state of 

feeling as the giving of such advice exhibited ought not to be 

allowed to exist another day. There was no need of fresh 
legislation, because the noble lord could, in his Executive 
capacity, by a stroke of the pen remove the grievance which 

was being felt throughout India. This motion was in 

no sense a party one. He made no attack upon the Govern- 

ment, and far less did he wish to make an attack upon 

the noble lord, who he was convinced had given great 
attention to the subject and decided it in the way that 
appeared to him to be the best all round. But the noble lord 
laboured under the great disadvantage that he had never been 

in India, and therefore could not appreciate the strength of the 

fecling which existed in that country on this question. All 

classes were united upon this matter, rich and poor, official 

and unofficial; Indian and Anglo-[ndian. The noble lord 
should not take comfort from thinking that the agitation had 

He would refer to the letter given from a leading 

ja, which Lord Roberts read with approval in another 

place. That letter said that when the people of India pro- 

tested openly against any measure it was a compliment to the 

British nation, because it showed they hoped to get justice. 

The Maharaja added: “If we had no faith in England and 
Englishmen all agitation would have ceased, and there would 

have been a death-like calmness, not perhaps a very desirable 

thing in the political world of India.’’ The fact was that, if 

open agitation in this matter ceased in India, it was not 
because the people had become indifferent, but rather because 

the grievance complained of had sunk deeply in their minds 
because they had become hopeless of receiving justice. 

It was not unfrequently the case that when outer symptoms 

of discontent were suppressed real danger began. He there- 

fore begged the noble lord to look into the real merits of 

the case and not to be deceived by mere outward appearances. 

The whole point of this controversy had reference to the 
question of protection. When in 1895 Sir Henry James moved 

the adjournment of the House on the question of the cotton 
duties, the ground on which he did so was that Lancashire 
complained that the duties were protective in their nature— 

that on the finer counts the protection was partial, but that on 

the coarser counts, owing to the tariff of 1894, it was absolute. 

Under that tariff all cotton goods imported were made liable to 

an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent., and by way of countervail- 

ing duty the excise was placed on yarns above 20’s. The 
argument of Lancashire was that this gave partial protection 

to the Indian mills as regarded the finer counts, because Lan- 

cashire paid upon the manufactured article, whereas the Indian 
millowners only paid upon the raw material—namely, the 

yarns. Lancashire further argued that absolute protection 

was given with regard to the coarser goods of 20’s and under, 
because there was no excise on the yarns of those counts. 

The right hon. member for Wolverhampton, who was 
Secretary for India at that time, did not admit the plea of 
protection, but he said that he was willing to make further 
enquiries, and that, if it was shown that protection existed, he 

should be prepared to take measures to remove the injustice. 7 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer concurred in that view, 
and therefore the only question really at issue was the point 
of protection, and this was confirmed by the present Secre- 
tary for India, who at the time of the last Indian Budget 
promised to eliminate from the duties everything savour- 
ing of the nature of protection. With tho object of dealing 
with the question, two Bills had been brought in by the 
Government of India, but he complained that this legislati 
went far beyond the necessities of the case. It dealt wi t 
alleged evil of protection in regard to the complaint of Lanca: 
shire, but it went far beyond that and did an injustice to the 
people of India. It removed the excise duty from yar 

placed it upon woven goods—upon the mavufa 
The effect of this was to remove the grievance o 
with regard to the finer counts, while it im; 
the Bombay millowners, because the had 
on tho stores used in their mills. B 
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on the finer counts iom. 3 poz 
cent. to 3} per cent., and giero meei eerie vali 
large amount of revenue. As to the coarser o Cavin 
there was the object of removing all pro‘ective beac 
That might be done by placing the Lancashire produce Ga 7 
the Bombay producer on the same level in either of so bi ae 
—by having neither import nor excise duties, or vee 
both import and excise duties on the coarser counts. wee 
universal opinion in India had been in favour of having nel a 
import nor excise duties on the coarser counts, so that Tegan 
should be placed on such articles used by the poorer ¢ ee 
But, without any sufficient reason, that wish was put eae 
and an excise duty had been placed on the industries of In H5 
This step had caused great indignation in India, and it was 
for this reason that he had brought the matter forward. The 
Government having gone, as he had said, beyond the necessities 
of the case, the responsibility rested upon them of showing to 
the House that they were justified in`the course they had 
adopted. It had been stated that Custom-house arrangements 
made it impossible to carry out the wishes of the people 
of India in the matter; but that could hardly be the fact, 
for the Government of Bombay had declared that there 
was no insuperable difficulty in remitting the duties on the 
coarser counts, and in 1878 greater difficulties of a similar 
character were successfully overcome. In 1878 the line tried 
to be drawn was at 30’s, near the bulk of Manchester goods, 
so that the matter then was much more difficult to deal with, 
but it was grappled with successfully. Now the line proposed 
was 20’s, and there is much less practical diffculty. Then 
there was another important point. The sole declared object 
of the rearrangement of the duties was to get rid of protection. 
But the result was to create protection on a larger scale in 
favour of handlooms, and mills in Native States. These to- 
gether cousumed three-fifths of all the yarn used in India. 
He was a friend to handloom weavers and to Native States, 
but from an economic point of view he must say they should 
not be given an unfair advantage. His main objection, how- 
ever, was that the rearrangement relieved the richer and taxed 
the poorer. In the matter of food the poorer classes of India 
were very heavily taxed, There was no heavier tax known to 
the world than the salt tax, for the working man in India had to 
pay 40d. by way of duty for every one penny of value. There- 
fore he had to pay very heavily for his necessaries as regarded 
food, and it was not now the time to puta further tax upon 
his necessaries, that is, upon the wretched clothes he wore. 
It might be suid that the amount was small, but then his 
means were smal]. The average income was lid. a day, and 
there was not much room for taxation out of that. Therefore 
he came back. to his main contention, that, whereas the 
Government had taken off 50 lakhs from the taxation of the 
finer cloths worn by the richer, they had done very wrong in 
putting 10 lakhs on the coarser cloths worn by the poorer, and 
he appeuled to the noble lord by a stroke of the pen to remove 
that grievance, which would have a very beneficial effect 
throughout India. He believed the Secretary for India 
somewhat questioned the statement that the coarser cloths 
xere worn exclusively by the poorer classes. He thoucht 
it stood to reason that the coarser and cheaper fabrics 
would be worn by the poorer classes, und that seemed to be 
the view taken by all the authorities. That was the opini 

of the India Office when the right hon 5 tl Ahe 
membr for Wolverhampton was Sscretary Siete 
he did not know what farther 


by reducing the duty 
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had led 
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worn by the poorer people. 


classes, and that view was i 
iu the Viceroy’s Council, He Sa GRE 


= Ocasion, but there were other Auglo-Indian ae ormar 


embers still 


There was his hon, friend the member 
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hnal Green, who was a direct representative of ; 
Bri Bot hon. member for Cardiff, and, if he had bean at 
he would have made his appeal to the hon. baronet the member 
for Manchester, who was for a long time Governor of Bombay 
and also his hon. friend the member for Central Hackney, who 
had had a long experience in India. He felt confident that“ 
those hon. membars, would be prepared to confirm what he said 
as to the strength of the feeling on this matter throughout 
Iudia. Every representative association had put in its protest 
against what had been done. The Chambers of Commerce were 
at one with the Association of Millowners. It was a ver 
remarkable thing that the Chamber of Commerce of Bomba 
should have taken this view so strongly, because it consisted 
entirely of gentlemen engaged in the import trade of cotton 
goods, and they pointed out that only two members of the body 
had any interest whatever in the Bombay mills. Public meet- 
ings had been held in different parts of India, and in every 
case the strongest possible protest had been sent in. He did 
not know what was the real feeling of the Government of India 
in this matter. They seemed to have changed a good deal from 
their original position, and he would like to ask the noble lord if 
he would explain how that conversion came about. He had read 
the Blue-book with very great care, and there was a curious 
hiatus between the important dispatch sent by the noble lord 
on the th of September last and the telegram from the 
Government of India of the 16th of January, from which it 
appeared that the Government of India had found salvation 
from the Secretary of State’s point of view. He should like 
to know if they could be favoured with the correspondence 
which took place between those dates. He thought he 
might also safely appeal to the Lancashire members. He 
wished to maks no attack whatever upon them for pressing 
their case as strongly as they could, but he would appeal to 
them to be satisfied with what they had got in this matter. 
They had received a very great concession in the remission of 
l} per cent. upon the import trade, and he would appeal to 
them not to oppose the proposal to remit the excise and import 
duties on the coarser counts. They now paid the same import 
as excise, and they had this advantage with regard to the 
double payment of taxation of stores. He really did not see 
why they should in any way oppose the removal on the import 
duties on the coarser fabrics. They had, too, at present a 
monopoly in drills, which were not made in India at all. 
Therefore this concession would actually be a benefit to them 
so far as drills were concerned. They had also pointed out 
that they were anxious to manufacture more of the coarssr 
materials. If they were successful in doing so, it would also 
benefit them if the duty was taken off. If the Lancashire mem- 
bers were agitating so strongly for the removal of these duties 
altogether, surely it was illogical for them to object to a portion 
of the duties being removed. He also wished to appeal to the 
sentiment that was so forcibly put by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty when he pointed ont how very unfortunate it would 
be if India and Lancashire should come into collision upon this 
matter. He did not wish to dilate upon the question of boy- 
cotting or of any hostile measures that might be taken in 
India, but it was a matter, he thought, that Lancashire should 
consider carefully. When they remembered that Japan, China, 
and America were running this country very hard in the 
matter of finer fabrics, it would be very unfortunate if their 
custo-ners in India were to take their custom to those countries 
instead of to the Luncashire mills. He did not think this 
would be any sacrifice at all; but even if it wero, it would be 
worth making in order to remove the feeling of indignation 
and to draw more closely the bonds batween the people of this 
country and of India. He would appeal to the whole House, 
and remind them of-what the late Viceroy said upon this 
Subject of the fiaancial treatmant of Inlia. Speaking i 
another place, he said: “Taers was never a momsnt when 1 
13 More necessary to counteract the growing impression that 
our fiaancial policy in India is dictated by solfish considera- 
__ This was a matter in which the people of India wore 
exceedingly interasted, and they would watch eagerly what 
the decision of that House woull bs. He trusted that decision 
would be in accordance with right and justice aud humanity- 
(Hear, hear.) a 
Sir Joux Lexo, in seconding the Motion, said he conl a 
Poh inim to havo spent the wreater part of his life 
ndia like his hon. friend the member for Banffshire, but x 
was very much struck with the words used by the late Sear 
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his right hon. friend said that every member in this House 
a a member for India, and remembering those words he 
tha occasion to spend the greater part of last winter on a visit 
erat great dependency. No one could do so without being 
deeply impressed with sympathy for the teeming millions of 
the peaceful, patient, industrial classes of India, and with a 
desire to do whatever was possible in a Parliamentary capacity 
to promote their welfare. He must admit that in moving 
through India he was not a little struck with the strong 
Conservative—he might say Imperialist—sentiments of our 
countrymen in India among the mercantile and manufacturing 
classes, and even the official classes. But he found that their 
Conservative and Imperialistic views had been not a little 
shaken by the attitude taken by a number of leading politicians 
in this country when in Opposition, and subsequently when 
they acceded to power, with regard to this question of the 
cotton duties. Wherever he went he heard nothing but ad- 
miration expressed for the firm attitude taken by the late 
Secretary for India, and on the other hand he heard nothing 
but resentment and strong disapprobation with regard to the 
course taken by a number of other politicians in—what was 
considered in India—the placiug of local and provincial before 
Imperial considerations. Three things, he thought, must have 
struck everyone who had had time to look through the Blue- 
book which they received on Saturday morning. Those who 
had read the speeches of the able Finance Minister, Sir James 
Westland, in introducing this measure before the Council, 
must have felt that with him it was forced work, at all 
events, that he had very scanty respect for either the 
statements or the method of procedure adopted by those 
who took a leading part in the recent Lancashire agitation. 
Another impression which would be produced was that not 
only the non-official but that some of the most distinguished 
official members of the Indian Council were stvongly opposed 
to the unsettlement of what they considered had been 
wisely settled in the time of the late Secretary of State. In 
the third place, they would find that it excited not only the 
opposition but the strong denunciation of the mercantile classes, 
and the public generally throughout our great Indian De- 


pendency. There would be found in those papers telegram’ 


after telegram, message after message, resolution after resolu- 
tion, representation after representation, from leading Chambers 
of Commerce in India supporting the views put forward by the 
Chamber of Commerce in Bombay, and it should be distinctly 
remembered that the membors of those Chambers of Commerce, 
more particularly in Calcutta, were not identified with, nor 
interested in, the Indian cotton manufacturers in Bombay or 
other districts of India. They based their objections on solid 
and incontrovertible principles, and put forward statements of 
fact which, he thought, to every unprejudiced mind must bo 
Irresistible. In passing, he might observe that no stronger or 
more powerful statement was probably ever written on an 
Indian subject than that put forward by the Bombay Chamber 
or Commerce on these duties. During his visit to India he 

ad many opportunities of meeting with commercial gentlemen, 
and he found that they were very strongly impressed with the 
view that those changes wero not dictated by considerations for 
the interests of the people of India, but from political con- 
siderations in the home country. He would be glad if hon. 
peers would turn to the very able speech of the Hon. Patrick 


Playfair, That gentleman was not a cotton manufacturer or 
cotton merchant, but 


Calcutta, and on this 
Statesmanlike views. 
Surplus to be disposed 


Was a most enlightened merchant in 
and on other questions put forward most 
His contention was that if there was a 
o Manch of it would bə better in the interests of 
should 9 mfr and Lancashire manufacturers that that surplus 
Openin 3 voted to the construction of railways and the 
TARSA a of Iudià for the distribution of the Manchester and 
manner a goods, rather than to bə frittered away in the 
only did th vee the Home Government had selected. Not 
but threo of th on. Mr. Playfair speak strongly on the matter, 
Hon. Sthib Bale p esentatives of the native free provinces—the 
th alwant Rio, representing the Central Provinces ; 
representing the Madras Presidency ; 
Stevens, all spoke equally strongly. He 
} by many quotations, but he might 
ae ‘nute or two to select a passage from one of 
Er amoly, the Hoon. Ananda Oharlu. That gentle- 
(i Sorrow than ae deeply grieved to find—I say this far more 

avonməni of whist that our Finance Minister and the 
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to be overpowered by the unreasoning outery of Lancashire, 

and to be tempted and drawn out of their safe and incon- 

trovertible stronghold. I beseech the responsible ministers 

who have the power, if they possess the will, to see that our 
interests are not ruthlessly jeopardised. To my Anglo-Indian 

colleagues —my non-official colleagues in particular—I have a 
word of earnest prayer. I know that most of their class 
believe in a Conservative ministry, and that they are demon- 
strably partial to it. I know also that many Conservative 
members who constitute the bulwark of that ministry have 
entered Parliament pledged to look after the interests of 
Lancashire in India. I mean no offence when I therefore Bay, 
what I cannot help feeling, that my Anglo-Indian colleagues 
would bə in the last degree reluctant to impair the bulwark. 

But I shall beg of them to bear in mind that while India is 
safeguarded against foreign inroads by the strong arm of the 
British power, she is defenceless in matters where the English 
and the Indian interests clash, and where (as a Tamil saying 
puts it) the very fence begins to feed on the crop. In all vital 
matters relating to India, England holds the whip-hand and 
men, sent out to us to watch those interests on the spot, are 
placed directly under that whip-hand. It requires preter- 
natural strength of conviction and fortitude to withstand the 
flourish of the lash wielded by that whip-hand when the 
English and Indian interests stand mutually opposed. I am 
painfully conscious that I have spoken with considerable 
warmth, but I could not carry a smile on my lips or play the 
role of a soft-tongued courtier when I am face to face with 
a gross injury, which is in store for the masses.’ Not only 
do these representatives of the Native provinces speak, 
but the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Alexander 
M ‘Kenzie, also strongly protested. Sir A. M‘Kenzie said that : 
“Sir James Westland has not dealt with what to my mind is 
one of the principal objections to the measure, that is the pro- 
tection and favouritism shown to one special item of our import 
tariff while there are undoubtedly many other items in that 
tariff which have equal claims to consideration. As a Free 
Trader myself, I shall rejoice to see the day when we revert to 
Free Trade altogether, but as long as our finances require us to 
realise duties of this kind I can see no particular reason why 
cotton should be more fayoured than woollen or other goods in 
the tariff.” These were the remarks of an able and trusted 
servant of the Crown, and he referred to them particularly be- 
cause during his visits to India he had seen that other indus- 
tries there, in consequence of the cheapness of labour and 
their having the raw material at their doors, were seriously 
affecting some of our home industries. There was the paper- 
making industry. The time was when almost every pound of 
paper used in India was exported from this country. Now 
there are severa? large and flourishing paper mills in India which 
had obtained almost the whole of the Government contracts, and 
were supplying the commercial classes with the whole of their 
paper. The consequences of this was that there had been a 
very large and serious reduction in the exports of paper from 
this country to India, and that was one of the causes why the 
paper industry in this country was now seriously depressed. 
Then there was another industry with which he was personally 
acquainted. It was that in which his own constituents were 
directly engaged. It had been for a number of years a very 
large and prosperous industry. 

Mr. Speaker: Order, order! The hon. member must con- 
fine himself to the question of the Cotton Duties. 

Sir Joux Lene bowed at once to the ruling of the Speaker, 
He went on to say that it might not bo out of order for him tu — 
allude to a question which he put some time ago to the 
Secretary for India, and in which he referred to one serious 


inequality in the competition between English and Indian  ě 


industries. It was an industry where they were allowed in l 
India by the Factory Act to work Saturday and Sunday, night 
and day, all the year round. He appealed to the Secretary for 
India to use his influonce in order that something like 
day and Sanday bank holidays which we had in this 
might ba established in that Indian industry ; but the nol 
relied simply on the legality of the Act, and gave no 
that he would interfere in the matter. The only 
extract he would take from the Blue-book w: 
summed up vory much the whole of the case. 
from the Hon. P. M. Mehta, President of 
dency Association, to the Secretary 
India, and was as follows: “T 
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i i assed to-day : ‘That the pending pro- 
ee eects Cotton Duties before the Council n 
calculated to cause serious discontent among people, Pee lo 

ing f various recent measures, lt leads people 
as, coming on top 0 aa wes ing constantl 
to firm conviction that their interests are being co pi A 
sacrificed to those of a section of the British community ; tha 
it is a measure of grave political and economic impolicy to Pi 
an excise on coarse cloths worn by the poorest classes, Saeed 
when it is done after remitting a portion of duty paid by the 
richer classes on finer cloths, and that avowedly for no existing 
substantial reason, but, as admitted by the Finance Minister, 
solely for the purpose of enabling Lancashire to make experi- 
ment: that intense and real excitement and indignation prevail 
among all classes of people at proposed legislation ; and the 
Council venture to urge that such policy cannot fail to be 
extremely detrimental to the best interests of the Empire. 
Large public meetings, with thousands attending them, had 
been held in all the great centres of population in India to 
protest against this alteration of the Cotton Duties. He felt 
interested in this question, because he was satisfied that the 
Lancashire agitation was based on a delusion, and was promoted 
by the cry that a great reduction of exports to India took place 
in the earlier months of 1895. Five months were a very limited 
period in the course of trade, and prominence was not given to 
the fact that in the year 1894 great speculation, great over- 
trading, and an excessive export of those cotton goods 
took place. The excess of exports to India in 1894 over the 
average of preceding years was not less than 357,000,000 
yards, and in the first nine months of 1895 the reduction only 
amounted to 134,000,000, leaving an excess of 233,000,000 
yards. He would like to bring another very striking fact 
before the House with regard to alleged Indian competition. 
Besides what the Bombay manufacturers sold for their own 
home market in India, they exported in 1893-4 about 54,000,000 
yards of pieee goods. That seemed a pretty large quantity, 
but there was imported from this country in the same period 
no less than 2,366,000,000 yards, chiefly from Lancashire. So 
that the Indian exports, which it was contended were to 
damage and ruin the Lancashire trade, amounted to only one- 
fortieth of what they imported from Lancashire. He would 
detain the House no further than to read a communication 
which he had received that morning from a gentleman who 
had spent more than a quarter of a century in India, and who 
was very intimately acquainted with both its financial and 
commercial interests. That gentleman wrote: ‘It is very 
unfortunate that the British Parliament has ever felt called 
upon tc dictate to the Government of India the way in which 
its revenue shall or shall not be raised. The people of India 
who pay the taxes have the first claim to decide how the taxes 
shall be levied, and what those taxes shall be. The British 
Parliament has been until very recently regarded by the people 
of India as their last resort in search of equity and justice. It 
has been looked up to as the palladium of their rights. Magis- 
trates might go wrong—men are but human—those charged 
with the government of the country might be led astray—such 
things do occur, and it was felt that the pulse of the British 
Parliament beat strong to help the oppressed, to do justice 
an scorn of consequence, and that self - interest Rady eres 
Cont Sask e ine eager 
a 7 , Ti its man 
millions, the average income of the people of Tadia is oh 
tremely small. Therefore, if a tax is to touch those illi 
it must be on articles of daily use by them. There i aa 
annem) heayy tax on salt, and a duty of 3} per cent. on all 
on piece goods, whether imported into or manufactured in 
India by power-looms. Government b d an A 
the name now given to the interferenco of Tne Sec ato; which is 
is mokoaloulated to cement the dependencies aie ae aes 
and it has certainly not i ’ 
Majesty’s Indian eit ET 1 royally of Her 
find a tnan it would be difficult to 
a more peaceable, law-abiding, and orderl. 1 
Mr. Punir Sraxnore: Will the ho b e 
of his correspondent ? n. member give the name 
Sir Joux Lene shook his head. 


Lord G. Hawuros said he did , 7 
hon. baronet to make use of e ere ght a the 
attention to this matter, but thought it was unfortunate he 
had pone B Tae, i his opinion, one of the most difficult 
e mosi F l 
ment could be called upon to d ate questions that Parlia- 


lec The hon, 
alluded to the political danger of a collision te publ 


opivion of this country and of India. So far as he lnew 
Lancashire had never objected to the Indian Governmen} 
having complete control over its taxation. What Lancashire 
contended for was the principle of perfect equality of treat. 
ment, and that, if India was to remain a part of the Empire 
perfect equality of treatment was what Englishmen had a 
right to demand. _So long as taxation was imposed on that 
principle, the political danger would disappear; but the 
moment it was attempted to differentiate between the industry 
of one country and the other, both were brought into collision 
So long as the principle of perfect equality was established 
there was no fear of any wide difference of opinion between 
those who live in these islands and those who live in India 
His predecessor in office, in giving his assent to the tariff of 
taxes of 1894, deemed that he had established that perfect 
equality of treatment, and declared, in most unmistakable 
terms, that, if it could be shown that these duties were in any 
way unequal in their application or protective in their character 
he was bound to consider any such representation with the 
view and desire of eliminating from the duties any vestige of 
protection. (Hear, hear.) ‘That was the attitude the right 
hon. gentleman took up and he was bound to say that he had 
endeavoured honourably to fulfil his pledges. (Hear, hear.) The 
previous duty which was in force was a 5 per cent. customs 
duty upon all cloth goods and yarns imported into India, but 
the duty, supposed to be equivalent io the customs duties raised 
by the Excise, was 5 per cent., not on the finished value of 
the cloth, but on the initial value of the yarn before it was 
woven into cloth, and all yarn below 20 counts was exempted 
from taxation; consequently it was demonstrably clear that 
all English goods which went to India under 20 counts paid a 
5 per cent. duty from which similar goods made in India were 
exempt. He did not say that the difference was very sub- 
stantial, but theoretically there was a case of protection. Any- 
one who looked at the able statement drawn up on behalf of 
Lancashire would see that the case was unanswerable—namely, 
that the duties as imposed did not comply with the sole con- 
dition which accompanied their imposition. In these circum- 


* stances the attention of the Indian Government was called to 


the fact, and they were asked to reconsider the tariff with a 
view to bring it into harmony with the Parliamentary condition 
en which alone it was sanctioned. The hon. gentleman had 
referred to the hiatus which occurred between his letter of the 
5th of September and the telegram of the Indian Government 
of the 16th of January, and wanted to know what was done 
in the interval. The Government of India were acting, as 
far as they could, on the instructions contained in his letter, 
and were endeavouring to ascertain how they could possibly 
amend the tariff so as to bring it into conformity with the 
distinct pledge given to Parliament; and they were forced, 
after exhausting every conceivable method, to come to the 
conclusion that the only possible way to maintain these cotton 
duties in accordance with that pledge was to adopt the system 
which the hon. baronet now condemned. The hon. member 
said that he did not ask for very much. The hon. gentleman 
only asked that a line should be drawn across cotton goods, 
and that the Government should say that, inasmuch as, there 
was but little competition between England and India in the 
lower counts, all those counts should be free, and that taxation 
should be imposed on cloth above a certain standard. The 
first reason why they should not adopt that course was that 
it was not in the interests of the poor consumer that they 
should do so, and the second was that this tariff which they 
had sent out was, in his judgment, calculated to impos? i 
greater burden upon the poor consumer than the tariff which 1 
succeeded. The hon. gentleman seemed to thi SA 
economical and industrial forces were stationary, and thee 
they drew a hard-and-fast line and put a tax upon one © a 
that tax would leave things much as they were before. Foa 
all these forces were moving, and if they introduced merely a 
comparatively slight change they would cause a disturban” 
out of all proportion to the change. If they drew & hard-27 
fast line, as had been proved over and over again, over & 87 oes 
mass of commodities, and said that all aboye a certain q 
should be taxed, that would cause a rise in the price 0 “d 
commodities to which that taxation applied. But they, or 
not exempt those on the other side of the line from riene he 
price also, (Hear, hear.) They rose in sympathy- pould 
primary object of these duties was that the Government Bath 
obtain as much as possible of the enhanced price, 30" 
whole of the enhanced price of the yarn and cloths below 7 
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which would be paid by the consumer under the proposal of 
the hon. baronet, would go into the pockets of the producers. 
Hear, hear.) The hon. baronet Was unconsciously advocating, 
not the interests of the por consumer, but of the Bombay 
roducer. Economically his proposal was altogether unsound. 
‘As long as there was a duty on yarns, it was possible to dis- 
tinguish between the qualities of the yarns. Many of his hon. 
friends had been connected all their lives with the cotton 
trade, but he did not believe that one of them would say that 
when yarns were woven into cloth they could as accurately 
discriminate between what was above and what was below a 
certain line. The moment they attempted to draw such a 
line tbey would land themselves in endless difficulties. If 
they put a tax upon any particular article, it was essential 
that they should put a tax upon any substitute for it. 
The experiment was tried in India in 1878, and it had 
absolutely broken down. An exemption was made on 
certain classes of cotton goods, and the result was so extra- 
ordinary that he almost hesitated to quote the figures. He, 
however, had tested their accuracy. Before the slight altera- 
tion was made the free goods imported from England amounted 
to 9,000,000 yards, the amount of duty-paid goods being 
358 million yards. In the first six montns of the next year 
the duty-paid goods fell to 323 million yards, and the duty- 
free goods rose to 99 million yards; while in the subsequent 
year the duty-paid goods fell to 164 million yards, and the 
duty-free goods rose to 360 million yards. Sir James West- 
land, in his statement contained in the Blue-book, said that he 
had received a letter from one of the import merchants of 
Calcutta, in which the writer said: ‘‘ As regards, however, 
practically the whole of what is technically called ‘ groy 
cloth,’ of which the bulk of the Lancashire imports consists, 
they are used by the same class of consumers as take the 
production of the Indian mills, and if they can, owing to 
their passing tree of duty, obtain the latter on more favourable 
terms than the former, then unquestionably the tendency will 
be towards a decrease in the demand for those least favourably 
situated.” Further on Sir James Westland said: “ Another 
document which I only received last night comes from 
Manchester. It says, after referring to the argument which 
the Manchester merchants put forward, in which they asserted 
that the relief of goods under 20’s, was sure to react in the 
form of restricting the demand for goods over 20’s. On 
Tuesday I had a very remarkable confirmation of my opinion 
in the shape of two pieces manufactured by one of the Petit 
group of mills at Bombay from 20’s yarns, which have totally 
supplanted an English-made cloth, the yarns being 28’s in the 
eras prea threads) and 32's in the weft (the ‘pick’ 
dma: The e onrkablg feature of this case is the wide 
Sy a e yarns and the ‘reed and ‘pick’ of the 
EEE pad. supplanted cloths. That 20's should be sub- 
RR LS oe PAS (os 2Ps and 12 or 13 threads per quarter inch 
hol ye ve were quite prepared for, but that substitution 
renee sont once gone so tar we did not expect.” ‘These 
introduce Peen oi further evidence received since the Bill was 
Aeon Aa Hie confirm the view the Government of India has 
thas there a matter, and on which it has based its policy, 
eystom eae Permanent solution of the difficulty in any 
and tax the ae leave a dividing line at any point, 
from the a oe which is above that line, and exempt 
ifferential treat e cloth which is below it. The moment 
one thine aaa was attempted difficulties arose. The 
Was a fone pie nade was afraid of, and which paralysed it, 
Competition Seren which would alter existing terms of 
equitable terms ad BS taxation was to be on perfectly 
OWered did not ve nets er the tax was raised or whether it was 
Oth could co ty much matter to the competitors, because 
t mpete on perfectly equal terms. But the moment 


WO competi nos. by legislation the result was to bring the 
That heat ng industries directly into conflict with each other. 


he past, the won’ Of the troubles in the past, and, warned by 
i nen Government had, after lacking into this question 
must not een and broadest point of view, felt that they 
great industrial comes. to legislation which would bring two 
me Into politic, L ommunities, not only into trade competition, 
hen ths Se apation with one another. (Hear, hear.) 
Motion in the fine said that he brought forward this 
cnn erests of the poor, but, if they looked for the 
Proposals, they could often ba traced to the 


of the Boma? for one, had not the least objection 


being properly represented before that House, and they were 
entitled to perfect justice and equality of treatment; but it 
should not be said that their case was put forward in the 
Interests of commerce. Had the hon. baronet ever attempted 
to find owt what proportions of cloth the power looms in India 
Supplied to the population? If not he would be surprised to 
hear how small the proportion was. He had some figures 
showing the proportions of yarn consumed by the power looms 
and by the hand looms, which he would lay before the House. 
The power looms, it was estimated, consumed 78 million 
pounds of yarn, and the hand looms consumed 311 million 
pounds of yarn. It was further estimated that the imports 
from Lancashire amounted to no less than 308 million pounds 
of yarn; and, therefore, out of upwards of 650 million pounds 
of yarn woven into cloth, the power looms of India only 
absorbed 78 millions, or, in other words, they scarcely supplied 
10 per cent. of the cloth which was consumed in India. It 
was quite a mistake to assume, as the hon. baronet did, that 
the coarser cloths were worn by the poor, who, whether for 
reasons of cost or of greater durability, bought the cloths 
imported from England. The tariff which had been introduced 
reduced the burden of taxation upon the consumer, the tax 
upon imported goods haying been reduced by 34 percent. He 
had not a reliable statement of what proportion of imported 
cloth was consumed by the poor of India, but he was perfectly 
certain that more than half of it was bought by them. The 
enormous mass of yarn utilised by hand looms was free from 
taxation, and consequently the products were cheaper than 
they had been. (Hear, hear.) He thought he had shown 
that the proposal of the hon. baronet was one to which the 
House could not assent. He owned that he felt great satis- 
faction at having been able to bring about an arrangement 
that put an end to the agitation which previously existed, and 
he believed that arrangement was a perfectly fair one. The 
hon. gentleman who spoxe second told them that a great many 
people in India objected to it, but he did not tell them what 
their arguments were. It was the misfortune of these trade 
disputes that the natural sympathies of those residing in the 
localities where the industries were situated were always in 
favour of that industry. It was a matter of sentiment 
rather than of argument, and that had in the past 
constituted the main danger of this question. So 
far as he knew this agitution had absolutely quieted 
down. It was seen now that they had made a just and fair 
settlement, and the proposal of the hon. baronet, though a 
small one in itself, would in reality knock away the keystone 
of the system which had superseded that which was previously 
in force. For these reasons he hoped that the House would 
not only reject the proposal which the hon. baronet had made 
but, inasmuch as he had brought forward no arguments in 
support of it, that they would not consider it necessary to 
continue the debate at any length. In supporting the Govern- 
ment the House would endorse the view that they had con- 
trived to bring about an equicable and judicial solution of as 
contentious a mutter as could be brought before any Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) 

Sir H. Fowser said the three speeches which had been 
delivered had severally illustrated the extreme inconvenience of 
the mode in waich this question had been brought before the 
House. There had been no notice upon the paper, and there had 
been no intimation except a rumour in the Press that possibly 
this question might be torwarded within forty-eight hours. 

Sir W. Weppeasuen said that he had seat an intimation to 
the leader of the Opposition. 

Sir H. Fowser said the right hon. gentleman only received 
that intimation that morning, and he did not conceive that to 
be an intimation to the House, which was entitled to have full 
notice. This question, the gravity of which it was impossible to 
exaggerate, had been brought before them in a manner which 
he thought prejudiced it, and which would tend to produce an 
unfortunate effect in India. He should be prepared, at the 
proper time and under proper circumstances, to defend his own 
action and also to criticise what had been done since he held 
office; but hon. members had not had this Blue-book in their 
hands many hours, and for his own part he candidly confessed 
that he had not had time to carefully read it. He knew nothing 
of the correspondence which had passed between the noble lord 
opposite and the Government of India; he was only aware that 
certain proposals had been adopted which really carried out in 


their main character his own original proposal. ‘The old con- 


Pay millownors, or any dep nURREREngrHSORSEKOA ePRRPaF isod between Laneashire and India, and 
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t ae amount of the excise duty 
eld uesuoni as t te ink oa ae had also been raised. 
pein ned beer es ue fie House that these were grave 
H- wished to point on O es aks ye ew 

Sti ich ought to be discussed in a regular manner, 8 
Teme: e Sa arrive at a decision which would any 
somə weight with it. They were asked to vote upon the 
question ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’’ bat fonia, ae 
body undertake to explain to the people of India ee pia 
meant? Practically it was a vote of censure upon the Gover sa 
ment for the action they had taken, and which had received 
the approval of the Lagislative Council of India. vas 
suggested that the noble lord should withhold his assent com 
this Bill, which, no doubt, originally emanated to a great 
extent from himself, or had his full approval. He had no 
doubt the noble lord had followed what Lord Salisbury laid 
down in his celebrated despatch as to the relative positions of 
the Legislative Council and the Secretary of State, and the 
great mischief which would accrue to the public interests, and 
especially to commercial interests, if there was any collision 
between those two powers. No doubi the Legislative Council 
fully understood what the noble lord was going todo. They 
could not suppose that the noble lord was going to upset the 
work of his own hands, or that the Legislative Council was 
going to repeal what it has just passed. If the noble lord 
were to adopt the suggestion that he should arbitrarily annul 
what he had presumably assented to only within the last three 
months, that would be a course deserving of the censure of the 
House, and would be without precedent and incapable of 
defence. (Hear, hear.) He deprecated this premature, im- 
mature, and inconclusive debate. He was, he believed, as 
strong a party fighting man as any man on that side of the 
House, but he never would consent to throw India into the 
vortex of our party politics. At this moment, when they had 
a fight with the Goyernment on a question in regard to which 
strong party feeling was aroused, and when they were on the 
eve of another party political fight of perhaps greater magni- 
tude, there was no pressing necessity to throw this question 
into the cauldron of political strife, and if it were done it would, 
he believed, produce a very unfortunate effect. He hoped his 
hon. friend would not go to a division, butif he did the result 
would be that the House, without any opportunity of fairly 
and fully discussing the papers, would commit itself to an 
approval of ths action of the Secretary of State. The hon. 
baronet said that the action of the noble lord was very much 
disapproved in India; he knew nothing at all about that, but 
if that were so how important it was that their decision upon 
this question should not be arrived at in a hurry. The dis- 
cussion of this question ought not to have a party aspect. He 
should decline to defend his own action or censure that of the 
party opposite. He hoped they should not have a revival of 
the controversy between Manchester and India until they had 
an opportunity first of seeing and reading what Lancashire 
wants, and what was the reply of the Chambers of Commerce 
and especially of India as to the case put forward by Manchester 
Lancashire members had a right to be heard. Reference had 
been made to the admirable speech of the Finance Minister 
of India, and by chance he had come upon this passage :— 
“*T have heard it argued, and it has been areued to-day, that 
they are in some respects precisely the classes who ohi to 
contribute to present necessities; inasmuch as the same fall 
in the rupee which has rendered it necessary for us to enlarce 
our revenue has been to them a source of advantage To them 
it means higher prices for their agricultural produce and more 
active trade in carrying it away to the markets Those who 
argue about oppressiveness of taxation and tho inability of 
these classes to meat the demand, altogether forget, it 7 iB 
me, the figures with which they are dealine Th ree: 
+ . D" p. 
which we intend to obtain by Cotton Duties is put dawnt t tie 
lakhs of rupees ; the number of people who pay it—for a 1 
every soul in India wears cotton cloths—is era g lilo 35 4 
millions; and the result of these two figures is S SST 
the average contribution of each person in the t B O tbat 
geven pies, a little over half an anna. It is a Ms ee ont 
the nature of its application is to some extent grad Tan ih by 
ing to the means of the payer, and we may satel Lara 


oppressive taxation isa misuse of words.” (Hear, hear.) 
was sorry to have interposed in that debate, but he thought it 
due to the House to make these few remarks. (Hear he H 
The changes made by the noble lord were of great gravity a) 
they could not be properly discussed on a motion for th 
adjournment. (Hear, hear.) e 

Mr. George WHITELEY agreed as to the great ine Mvenien 
that must ensue if this subject was to be sprung Upon the 
House in this manner. The Motion appeared to be based 
upon the argument that the consequence of the alteration of 
the duties would be an increase of taxation upon the poor of 
India. He should like to know at what percentage the hon 
baronet fixed the poor of India? He did not think he should 
be over-stating the facts if he were to put it at 80 Per cent. or 
90 per cent., and yet the noble lord had pointed out that the 
amount of duty-free goods consumed in India previous to the 
alteration of the duties was only one-tenth of the total con- 
sumption. Unless the hon. Baronet was prepared to argue 
that the poor classes of India were not more than one-tenth of 
the whole population, the superstructure he had raised was 
entirely dissipated. (Hear, hear.) At present all the people 
of India were called upon to pay was 3} per cent. additional 
taxation upon one-tenth of their consumption, whereas the 
were relieved to the extent of 1} per cent. upon nine-tenths of 
their consumption. The position of Lancashire was clear, 
They had pointed to the increasing and fierce competition 
taking place between India and Iancashire. They had showed 
that, whilst they in Lancashire had a retrogressive and 
stagnant trade, in India there was a developing and progressive 
trade. They had stated that, while in Laucashire millions of 
spindles were stopped, in India the cotton factories were paying 
dividends of from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent., and that during 
the year subsequent to the imposition of these duties the shares 
of the Bombay mills increased in value to the extent of 1,600,000 
tens of rupees. Taking those facts into consideration, it could not 
be argued that India was suffering. It had been contended and 
proved that the duties were protective. Up to 20’s counts they 
were absolutely protective. The hon. member gave an example 
of the way in which an inferior article made in India was 
made to pass as of Lancashire manufacture, but said ho would 
not enlarge upon this matter, as it would be brought out if a 
debate rose upon the question. They had got what they 
claimed and asked for. They had asked that their position 
should be rendered identical with that of the Indian manu- 
facturer, and that there should be an equalisation of duties. 
In granting them that, he thought the noble lord had removed 
the bone of contention between Lancashire and India—(hear, 
hear)—and they now joined hands with the Indian manu- 
facturers in an attempt to get the whole of the duties abolished. 
The imposition of the duties in India had been referred to as 
costly and vexatious. Jt had also beon said that this was 
protection in favour of the hand-loom manufacturer against the 
power-loom manufacturer. A duty of 34 per cent. was pro- 
tective, in the mind of the hon. baronet, when it came between 
the power-loom mannfacturer and the hand-loom manufacturer; 
but, according to his contention, and that of many hon. mem- 
bers on the same side of the House, a 5 per cent. duty was not 
protective when it was inposed upon Lancashire goods against 
Indian goods. (Hear, hear.) Agitation and excitement had, 
no doubt, taken place in India, but he believed, from repre- 
sentations he had had, that they had died down. They als? 
took place in Lancashire when the people felt they were being 
treated in a distinctly unfair manner. (Hear, hear.) 5 
believed the present arrangement was one agreeable to ve 
manufacturers of both Lancashire and India. Whether t 3 
duties rose or fell was a matter of no importance to Lancashir 
manufacturers so long as they were not placed at a disadvantag 5 
in competition with Indian manufacturers in the India 
markets, and they all paid alike. (Cheers.) «te of 

Mr. STANHOPE suggested to the hon. baronet the propriety of 
withdrawing his motion, as he considered that the time i 
introducing it was not judiciously selected. He agreed o of 
the hon, member for Stockport as to the reasonable measur? - 
contentment resulting from the action of the Governmen aly 
altering the duties, but ho still hoped to see them entir t 
removed, as altogether undesirable. That question ha Indit 
bo discussed, however, when the financial affairs of rly- 
wero debated, and he hoped that that timo would be ca in 
Tho hon. baronet, the momber for Dundee, a little exorcise’ 
his mind by what had taken place in the House last aber of 
took a trip to Bombay last winter, dined with a mum 
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connected with the trade of Bombay, and came 
oor aroreased with the notion that the aE people 
pe most selfish. On that point he must have some better 
ence than that supplied by the hon. baronet. 
oer Barrour moved that the question be now put. 
The Speaker: Surely it will not be necessary to put such a 
motion after the speeches which have been made on both sides 
of the House. e Į r £ 

Mr. Lovam thought his hon. friend would act wisely if he 
withdrew his motion, but he hoped ihe leader of the House 
would give them a promise that the Indian Budget should be 
brought on at a time when this subject could be adequately 

iscussed. 

am Peor said that no one was more anxious than he that 
the Indian Budget should come on at a time when Indian 
matters could be adequately discussed, but he was not the 
obstacle to the progress of business. He felt that this was not 
a time when this subject could be properly discussed, and 
therefore he hoped the House would dispose of the motion 
without a division. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN understood the right hon. gentleman 
would do his utmost to bring on the Indian Budget on an early 
day, and therefore asked leave to withdraw his motion. 

The motion was then, by leave, withdrawn. 


g 


May 19th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 


Mr. Joun Morey asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by whom the extraordinary expenses of the Indian contingent 
at Suakin were to be borne. 

The CHANCELLOR or THE Excuequer: I stated the other day 
in reply to the right hon. gentleman the member for West Mon- 
mouthshire that these expenses would be a matter of arrange- 
ment between the Egyptian Government and Her Majesty’s 
Government, and I have nothing as yet to add to that state- 
ment. 

Subsequently, 


Sir C. Dinze asked whether it was intended to take the motion 
on as to the employment of the Indian troops before the question 
was settled as to which country would pay the crdinary charge. 
Mr. Baxrour said that it was not necessary to settle which 
country would boar the charge before the House came to a 
conclusion in regard to the employment of the troops. 
Mr. J. Mortey said that the resolution which was put on the 
paper last night by the Secretary for India differed in form from 
that adopted in 1885, inasmuch as the words “unless funds 
otherwise provided?’ had been introduced. They could rot 
cuss that question very well until they understood what other 
Provision besides that made by Parliament was left open. 
nie ee : The right hon. gentleman will please bear in 
ate at the object of the resolution and the protection it gives 
that Ererent Indian funds being touched for this purpose and 
the object is satisfactorily accomplished by the resolution, and 
A aeon of who has to bear the particular charge will not 
Sir cane the discussion of the resolution. i 
Tndian fon agai east the case that the question of the 
S NA “ues, the Indian funds. 
the ordinary ci... 2° Question whether Egypt or India is to pay 
cluded yh nats being left open, the Epia cannot be con- 
whether Hey pt That is not left open. 


What is left open is 
or England is to pay. 3 


May 2st. 
HOUSE oF COMMONS. 
STAFF-CORPS OFFICERS. 


Sir Sry s 
NOUR Kina asked the Secretary of State for India 
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whether he would consider the advisability of extending tem- 
porary promotion to the ranks of lieutenant-colonel and major, 
which had recently been accorded to staff corps officers serving 
as commandants and seconds in command of Native regiments, 
to staff corps officers serving in the military departments under 
the Government of India, with a view to placing them on an 
equal footing as regards temporary promotion with their com- 
rades in regimental employment. 

Lord Grorcs Haxurox : The position of officers serving in 
the military department under the Government of India is not 
analogous to that of the commandants and seconds in command 
of Native regiments, and I do not consider it necessary to 
extend to them the temporary promotion to the ranks of 


lieutenant-colonel and major recently granted to the latter 
class of officers. 


OFFICERS ON THE GENERAL LIST. i 


Sir Seymour Kine asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether, seeing that the Government had taken all the time of 
the House on Tuesday, 12th May, for which day a motion in 
regard to the grievances of the officers of the general list had 
the first place, he would consent to the appointment of a small 
select committee to enquire into the injustice of which these 
officers complain. 

Lord Groree HawLron: I understand my hon. friend’s 
question to relate only to the officers now on the general list, 
but in my opinion it would be quite impossible to confine any 
enquiry to these officers alone. It must necessarily be extended 
to all those who have already retired, accepting as final the 
repeated decisions of the Secretary of State on this subject. 
Every officer’s case would have to be reconsidered. The case 
of the officers of the general list was discussed in this House in 
1888, and has been repeatedly considered by successive Secre- 
taries cf State, who have always held that these officers had no 
claim whatever to the concession granted in 1866 to the staff 
corps and to officers who formerly belonged to the East India 
Company’s army. Concurring as I do in this view, I am 
afraid that I cannot consent to the appointment of fa select 
committee to inquire into the case. 


THE UNCOVENANTED SERVICES. 


Mr. Barnes asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he had sanctioned the orders contained in the resolution of the 
Government of India, dated 22nd June, 1895, under which in 
future only half the service of certain Indian uncovenanted 
‘officers before a certain date (11th December, 1893) would be 
allowed to count towards furlough, though formerly all such 
service was counted : 

Whether he was aware that the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and subsequent authoritative 
statements, had encouraged these officers to expect concessions 
instead of restrictions in regard to their furlough rules : 

And whether the correspondence on the subject of the 
grievances of the Indian Uncovenanted Civil Services would — 
be laid upon the Table of the House. 

Lord Grorce Hasuuron: The orders to which the hon. mem- 
ber refers did not require the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
but were reported for information. Having regard to the 
circumstances, I see no reason for disapproving them. The 
new rules must be regarded as a whole, and no officer need 
come under these unless he chooses to do so. The corres- 
pondence is voluminous and not quite complete; but I shall 
offer no objection to a motion for a Return in continuation of 
No. 168 of 1892 as soon as the despatch now under considera- 
tion shall have reached the Government of India. 

ae 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. Bae 
INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 


Mr. Barrour, in making a statement of the intentio; 
Government for the business of the House after the ` 
tide recess, said that’ it was proposed to take the 
with regard to the Indian troops for the Sudan on Th 


June 4th. 
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This Supplement consists of a VERBATIM Report, 
on Indian subjects in both Houses of Parliament, and questions 
to them, arranged chronologically, from June ist to June 25th. 


specially drawn up for “India,” of the Debates 
put on such subjects and the answers given 


Imperial Parliament. 


June 1st. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


"A THE SUDAN EXPEDITION. 
Mr. J. Mortzy asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he could now lay upon the Table any 
correspondence between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Governments of Germany and Italy relating to recent affairs in 
the Sudan. In putting this question to the right hon. gentle- 
man he would ask him whether he was aware that the Italian 
Government had laid before the Italian Parliament a Green- 
book containing despatches and communications bearing upon 
this very important subject which might perhaps guide Her 
Majesty’s Government. 
_ Mr. Curzon: Yes, Sir; in reply to the last question of the 
right hon. gentleman, I am well aware that a Green-book has 
been laid before the Italian Parliament, and I am also familiar 
with its contents, but it cannot be accurately described as 
relating for the most part to recent affairs in the Sudan—(cries 
of “Oh” and hear, hear)—and therefore it does not bear upon 
this question, In reply to the first question, I have to say 
pint there has been no correspondence answering to this 
escription with Germany. The correspondence with Italy has 
relerred almost exclusively to military operations, and could 
not, therefore, at the present time be produced. 
nae J. Morty: In reference to the right hon. gentleman’s 
Pn to my second question, we, of course, in this Parliament 
a ys a no opportunity of reading the Green-book, but some 
ae Pate Possess copies of it privately procured, and we 
Bosk a nt o course, to the précis of the contents of that 
Sane ished in one or two of the London newspapers. I 
can = the right hon. gentleman whether ho considers it 
Eee = SR us to enter into the discussion which we hope to 
communi he subject on Thursday next without knowing what 
mae canon have passed between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
whether th the „Italian Government, and without knowing 
` précis of tho Precis of these communications as reported—the 
Surely it j © reports in the Green-book—are authentic or not. 
the matter mmiposible— (cries of “ Order !’?)—for us to discuss 
Parliament? ess we are placed on equal terms with the Italian 


- Curzon : i i i 
trang ON: ‘That is rather a difficult and complex question 
discussion patout notice, but it does not occur io me that the 
of Indian troone wey next on the question of the employment 
= Matters that leven sea is at all necessarily connected with 

ie (Hear, hear.) eady appeared in the TEM Green-hook. 
> on 


Mr. J. Morey: I should, of course, be out of order if I 
were to attempt to argue that point. Thursday will be the 
occasion for arguing it. But are we to understand from the 
right hon. gentleman that we are not to have the same com- 
munications that the Italian Government thought proper to H 
make upon the African question to the Italian Parliament ? 3 

Mr. Curzon: No, Sir ; I believe there is no present intention 4 
of laying before this Parliament papers which have already 
been laid before the Italian Parliament. 

Mr. T. G. Bowres asked whether, having seen the Italian 
Green-book, the right hon. gentleman was aware that in that 
book there were several despatches, and drafts of despatches, 
by Lord Salisbury, and that in one case where the of 
a despatch was submitted to the Italian Government th 
complained of it, and it was subsequently corrected by Lo 
Salisbury? Is the right hon. gentleman also aware—— E 

The Speaker: Order, order. That is a question of which «§ 
notice should be given. 

Mr. LasoucuEre: May I ask the right hon. gentleman, on 
the same subject, whether he can lay in the library of the 
House a copy of the Italian Green-book? I gather from what 
the right hon. gentleman says that he has it. ig 

Mr. Curzon: I do not know whether any copies are availabla 
in the Foreign Office; I have only seen one copy myself, but if 
there are copies available I shall be very happy to comply 
with the request of the hon. member. ` 

Mr. T. G. Bowes: Will the right hon. gentleman give us 
those English despatches which are published in the Green- 
book? 

Mr. Curzon: No, Sir; I cannot, without the authority of the 
Secretary of State, agree to give any despatches at all. I have 
already answered the question put to me on that point, and 
have endeavoured to explain that the discussion on Thursday 
does not appear to me to turn on the questions arising out o 
that Green-book. 

Mr. T. Q. Bowzes: I will put down the same questio 
to-morrow. 

Mr. J. Morte: I do not wish to be discourteo 
right hon. gentleman, but is he not aware that Lor 
in another place, on the 17th of March, said that 
been considerable communications—that was h 
with the Itali Government? However, » 
question on the paper to the right hon. gentl 
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oe 


of State therefore assume that the despatches laid before the 

Ttalian Parliament may be laid before this House ? Teese that 
Mr. Batrour: I think it must be evident to the ] ae ia at 

it is very inconvenient that the Under Secretary shou ee 

pressed without notice for an answer to such questions. x 2 

all, there are two days before the debate comes on 1m cs 

the Suakin troops, and I would beg the right hon. gentleman 


to put the question down on the paper. 


June 2nd. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


INDIAN TROOPS FOR THE SUDAN. 
THE RESOLUTION POSTPONED. 


Mr. J. Mortry asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he would, before Thursday, lay before the House any 
telegrams that had passed with the Government of India as to 
the despatch of an Indian force to Suakin. 

Lord G. Hamrox: Although I could not give the tele- 
grams, yet Her Majesty’s Government consider that the House 
should be in possession of the views of the Indian Government 
before any discussion takes place upon the despatch of Indian 
troops to Suakin, and I am considering how that object can 
best be attained. 

Mr. J. Morey: I may say that I only put the word 
‘telegrams’ in the question because I understood the noble 
lord the other day promised my right hon. friend and hon. 
friends behind me that the telegrams should be produced. 


Mr. Buonanan asked the right hon. gentleman whether he 
had arranged with the home Government that all charges for 
extra allowances, pensions, or gratuities to officers or soldiers 
of the Indian force sent to Suakin, and charges for pensions or 
gratuities to the families of officers or soldiers of the force 
killed or disabled during the expedition, should be paid by 
the Imperial Exchequer; and whether, to avoid loss by 
delay in the settlement of accounts between the two Govern- 
ments, he would secure, as was done when the Indian troops 
went to Malta, an advance from the Treasury to cover 
temporary outlays by India on Imperial account. 

Lord G. Hamrox: It has been arranged that all extra 
expenses shall be borne by the Treasury, and this term 
includes such charges as are mentioned in the first part of the 
question. 

As soon as an estimate can be obtained from India as to 
the amount of extra expenditure incurred on Imperial account 
eppen will be made to the Treasury for an advance. t 

r. Buowanan asked the right hon. gentleman what wa 
the nature and number of the for i ae 
Been ata tibiae: orce of all arms that was being 

Lord G. Hammuron : The force consists of :— 


British Officers 
and Non-Com- 
missioned Officers. 


Natives of 
all ranks. 


One Regiment Native Cavalr 5 
One Native Mountain Batters P re a 
One Company Sappersand Miners.. 7 168 
Two Regiments Native Infantry ., 26 1,474 
iat E 2,407 


Mr. Jous Morzey asked the Under § 
r i ecreta: 
Toraen A uin whether he would lay upon ues a 
espatches from Her Majesty’s Government relating to Tani 


African affai i y 
Harlan anaes which had recently been laid before the Italian 


Mr. Curzon: I shall be 


sa o a “espatches which answer marp foton aan tho Tablo ma 


description of the right hon. 


BS 
gentleman, I do not, however, think thero aro more than one 


or vwo. 

Mr. Grnson Bownes asked the Under Sec a 
Affairg woor Her Majesty’s aE N T nats 
tion to the Green Book recently published by the atte z 
Government, containing correspondence relative to I iat 
P Pietn, on 19th Peb ae 

PS February, 1896. i 

ment submited, confidentially to tho Talia bee gee a 
London | \ raft of a despatch proposed to be sent by Tord 


i 
i ee 


ee 
ee 


Salisbury in reply to a letter from Ras M.: angasha, the 
King John of Abyssinia : i 

Whether, at the request of the Italian Ambassador in Lond 
Her Majesty’s Government corrected the draft despatoh n, 
on 28th February, 1896, submitted to the Ambassador angy. 
and different draft, containing the declaration that It 
the friend and ally of this country : 

Whether the consent of Her Majesty’s Government to th 
publication of its despatches and drafts was asked for al 
obtained by the Italian Government before publishing the 
game : 

And, whether Her Majesty’s Government propose to ih 
before the House the correspondence relatiye to the Ttalia, 
operations in Africa, including any despatches which A 
between the Italian Government and Lord Rosebery’s Ad. 
ministration. ; 

Mr. Curzon: The answer to the first and second paragraphs 
is in the affirmative. In answer to the third paragraph 
Her Majesty’s Government is on friendly terms with the 
Government of Italy and also with the Government of 
Abyssinia. But it would clearly be improper that wo 
should at the present juncture lay before the House the 
language which we have used in any attempts we may have 


Son of 


made to improve the relations of those two Powers. Tho 
answer to the fourth paragraph is in the negative. As to 


the fifth paragraph. The present opportunity is not a fitting 
one for laying papers on the Table of the House dealing with 
operations still pending. When peace is restored the Govern- 
ment will be happy to consider what papers can properly be 
laid on the Table. 

Mr. T. G. Bowzrs: With regard to the third paragraph of 
the question, I think there is some confusion. May I ask 
whether the right hon. gentleman can answer categorically 
that paragraph? 

Mr. Curzon: That is the paragraph I have answered in the 
negative, and no further reply is necessary. (Laughter.) 

Mr. T. G. Bowzes: That is no answer at all. 


Mr. Ginson Bowres then asked the Under Seoretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in December, 1895, Her Majesty's 
Government received a request from the Italian Government to 
allow Italian troops to be disembarked and to pass through 
Zeila in order to operate against the Abyssinians, which request 
was supported by Count Hatzfeldt, the German Ambassador in 
London : 

Whether the India Office opposed the giving of this consent, 
but was overruled by Lord Salisbury : 

Whether Lord Salisbury, on 25th February, 1896, telegraphed 
to Aden to authorise the examination by Italian officers 0 
Duneareta roads as an anchorage for Italian vessels of war: 

Whether the delay of this authorisation to that date was due 
to the opposition of the India Office, which was overruled by 
Lord Salisbury : 

Whether he could say on what grounds the India Ofice 
opposed the landing of Italian troops at Zeila and the examina: 
tion of the anchorage at Duncareta, and on what grounds Lord 
Salisbury overruled the opposition : 

And, whether Her Majesty’s Government proposed to lay 
upon the Table of this House the Correspondence on these 
subjects. 

Mr. Curzon: Certain facilities were asked for by the Ttalian 
Government, which involved a permission to pass through 80m? 
portions of Her Majesty’s Somali Coast Protectorate. After 
consultation with the Indian Government Her Majesty ® 
Government expressed their willingness to concur in a 
Suggestion subject to the limitations necessary to prevent } 
from trenching on the rights of other Powers. No final con 
clusion was arrived at, but the details of the negotiations ini 
volved questions at issue with the Governments of Italy am 
France, and the de facto Government of Harrar, an do ri 
think the matter is one on which the Houso will require m° 
give fuller details. ; al 

Mr. Lasovonrrr: With regard to all these depatches did 
not understand the right hon. algae to say in the discuss 
yosterday that he would lay in the Library of the Home the 
Italian Green-book, which contains every despatch which tig 


tight hon. gentleman says he will not give to the House 
Commons? 
oth the 


Mr. Curzox : The hon, gentleman is not correct in b ect’ 


Statements which he has made. I said I would lay the Gr 
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if I found that there was more than ono copy at the 
bor e Office. I find there is only one copr EN 
that is under examination by myself. (Renewed laughter.) 
‘As to the second part of the question the despatches which I 
shave promised to lay on the Table are those asked for by the Parliament is a necessary condition to their employment, and 
right hon. gentleman which have already appeared in the we press for an early day, no matter what may be the views of 
Italian Green-book and of which I think there are but one or ihe ee Government as to the charge for those troops. (Hear, 
two copies. i ear. 
Mr. T. G. Bowzes : I wish to ask whether he has also Mr. Batrour: It would be improper for me to argue the 
received a second Italian Green-book ? the question last raised, but I think the right hon. gentleman 
Mr. Curzon: I have received more than that; I have will feel that it is absolutely impossible for us to do more than 
received three. (Laughter.) give the earliest day we can after the despatch of the Indian 
Mr. Lanovoners asked the Under Secretary of State for Government has been received, and time has been given to my 
Foreign Affairs, whether a communication was received by noble friend to consider it. I do not think that ought to occupy 
Her Majesty’s Government on 10th March from the Italian a very long period—not more than a fortnight or three weeks. 


Mr. J. Mortxy: Oh, I beg pardon; but we ought to have 
an understanding that the earliest possible day will be found 
for the discussion of the general subject of the employ- 
ment of the Indian troops. We hold that the consent of 


‘Ambassador in London, to the effect that the Governor of Sir W. Harcourt: I understand that a despatch is coming. 
Massowah had telegraphed that 10,000 Dervishes were said How long will it take to reach this country ? 
to be hovering around Kassala, and asking whether Her Mr. Batrour: A fortnight or three weeks. 


Majesty’s Government would decide to make a diversion by an 
advance on the Nile ; whether the next day telegraphic orders 
were sent to Lord Cromer directing him to make a military 
diversion towards Dongola; and whether, before the advance 
was ordered, the Egyptian Government had been consulted 


on the matter and expressed its approval. Mr. Barrour: I think the right hon. gentleman will feel 
Mr. Curzon: Some time before the communications alluded that he cannot ask the Government to give two days to this 
to by the hon. gentleman, the question of an advance against discussion. The right hon. gentleman appears to have for- 
the Dervishes had been under discussion with the Egyptian gotten that under his own Government in 1885 the troops were 
Government, who were anxious that such operations should be actually engaged before a resolution was brought before the 
undertaken in order to insure the security of Egypt. With House at all. (Laughter.) 
respect, however, to the time and circumstances of the action Mr. Lasoucnere: Then [ beg to say that it is not beyond 
which Her Majesty’s Government sanctioned, we were un- the bounds of probability that we may take a day. (Laughter.) 
doubtedly influenced by the representations which we received Mr. Arran (for Sir E. Gourney) asked the First Lord of the 
from the Italian Government of the danger to which the Admiralty whether he was aware that, prior to the Nile 
Italian position at Kassala was exposed, the fall of which expedition for the relief of the late General Gordon, the naval 
place at that time would have involved a serious menace to and military advisers of the Egyptian Government recom- 
the security of Egyptian territory. j mended that a flotilla of ironclad monitors, armed with quick- 
Mr. J. Morrey: Do we understand that Her Majesty’s firing guns, should be built for the purpose of patrolling and 
Government had under consideration communications from holding the Nile as far as the Bahr-el-Ghazal; and whether it 
Egypt as to the threatened advance of the Dervishes before was the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to construct 
the 10th of March—that is to say, before the Italian and despatch in time for the noxt rising of the Nile craft of 
Ambassador waited upon Lord Salisbury ? this description, and suitable for passing the rapids wholly 
Mr. Curzon: Yes, Sir. There had been communications Or otherwise, for the purpose of assisting in the capture of 
between Her Majesty’s Government and Lord Cromer on Dongola, Berber, and Khartum. 


Sir W. Harcourt: Does the right hon. gentleman say we 
shall have no opportunity of discussing the despatch of troops 
to Suakin apart from the question of who is to pay, which is a 
subsidiary question altogether? We desire to have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject of the despatch of the troops. 


behalf of the Egyptian Government prior to that date as to Mr. Goscren: Three stern-wheel protected steamers are 
the danger to Egyptian territory if a Dervish victory or a now being built for the Egyptian Government for service on 
Dervish advance occurred. the Nile, and are to be delivered in the course of the next 


Sir C. Dirke: Are the Government under present circum- three months. They aro specially designed for this service, 
stances still of opinion that Lord Cromer’s despatches cannot and will have an armament of quick-firing guns. 
be laid before Parliament ? ] 

Mr. Curzon : I do not understand how that question arises, THE SUGAR CANE INDUSTRY IN BOMBAY. 
and I do not think it desirable to depart from the ordinary Mr. BuowxacareEeE asked the Secretary of State for India—in 
custom in regard to this matter. view of the fact that the Government of India issued a resolu- 

Sir C. Dure: It arises out of the answer just given. The tion in 1882 in which they expressed a desire that all possible 
tight hon. gentleman alluded to despatches communicated encouragement should be held out to the development of sugar 
through Lord Cromer as to the views of the Egyptian Govern- cane industry in the Bombay Presidency, and the Government 
Ment in regard to an advance by the Dervishes:) (Cannot they of Bombay acting upon this instruction held out hopes in 1883 
be laid before Parliament ? i and 1884 to the proprietor ofa jangar eae in Poona thag ho 

Mr. ZON : ; at P would be allowed to effect retail sale of rum (which was a byo- 

Mr. aB ae OTN popari Som Seal Een product of sugar manufacture) under similar EE O 

: o stat h reg arrang 


m A é those which were adopted in Madras and other parts of India, 
of Indian for the debate on tho subject of the employment and that in consequence of this privilege being withheld the 


of State 4 troops in Egypt, that my noble friend the Secretary 


for ndia communicated: (ucnaratreal OC eRC E refinery at Poona had to be closed in 1892—whether, as 
mmunica o me after Ques 


ast ni ; ; SSES a means of reviving and developing this industry in Bombay, 

from a “tea gene Bg wich ho mel ath ake he would recommend the local governments to give all sugac 
Overnment, earnestly pressing a l renen rE f sellins rum der th condi- 

matter should not be gone on with until Her Majesty’s refineries the privilege of s g rum under the same con 


i s zai dras and elsewhere. 

overnment had a ONAA ro ~_ tions as prev ail at Mad ; 3 

odying their a Pen ho Sete EARS Lord Groree Hamitton: I have no complete information ~ 
we cannot refuse, and under those circumstances I am about the Poona sugan factory to which my hon. friend refers, 
Esai must ask the House to pass from the arrangement but a copy of his durgun el pe formants ei 
Ikea = Thursday, and allow the matter to stand over to a of India and their attention wil rawn e matter. 
Bes Monsey said that the House was, of course, bound ALLEGED ILLICIT TRADE IN AMMUNITION, ‘ 

o Satta position stated by the right hon. gentleman, but Mr. Buownaceres asked the Seoretary of State for India 
~ "Stood the Secretary of State for India to have stated a whether his attention had been drawn to statem 


Sw m vee c , aman aroga 
indian Govers ore that he would produce the views of the made in the Pioneer to the effect that a largo illicit trad ss 


t, with a view to the discussion on Thursday. carried on in ammunition between the regular Ai m soldier 
ord & Hannu: : € eren Ș A * E ‘durin X OS 
h a. taminvon: I said r iscussi place, and the tribesmen in the Hindu Kush, an luring * 
Ot beforo Thursday, said before the discussion took place, Chitral campaign a consignment of Kabul mado a mmuniti a 
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the Sipah Salar’s camp beyon 
oe HY rifles the tribes had 
cartridges the majority of which had 


was sent into Bajour 
Asmar, also that as rega: 
an abundant supply of 


E acy nres could be taken by the Govern- 
3 


is Hi S jr of Afghan- 
ia through His Highness the Amir o g 

na a ns EN such transfer of munitions of war to 

2 

tribesmen. 
es Gxorcz Hamiton: I haye been unable to trace the 
statements in the Pioneer to which my hon. friend refers, nor 
have I any official information on the subject. I will, how- 
ever, make further inquiries. 


June 4th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS: 


THE COTTON DUTIES. 


On the motion of Sir W. Wedderburn an Address was 
presented for ‘‘ Return of Opinions and reasons entered in the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Secretary of State in 
Council, under 21 and 22 Vict., c. 106, s. 23, with reference to 
the despatch of the 2nd day of April, 1896, to the Government 
of India, leaving to their operations Acts 2 and 3 of 1896 on 
the subject of the Indian Tariff Act and the Cotton Duties.’ 


RHEA FIBRE. 

Sir Josera LersE asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been called to the recent discovery 
of Professor Bilderbeck Gomess of an alleged method of treat- 
ing rhea fibre on an economical and effective basis : 

And, having regard to the great importance of such a 
discovery in connection with both the agricultural and manu- 
facturing industries of India and the Home textile manu- 
factures, if he would cause enquiries to be made with the 
object of developing the production of this fibre. 

Lord Gzorcz Hanmuron: My attention has not been called 
to the process mentioned in the hon. member’s question ; but 
if it has a commercial value, I have no doubt that it will 
receive attention from those who are specially interested in the 
subject. As at present advised, I see no ground for any 
official enquiry. 


RE-SETTLEMENTS IN JABALPUR. 

Sir Wittram Wepperpurn asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he ‘was aware that in the Jabalpur Division of 
the Central Provinces the recent re-settlement enhanced the 
land revenue and other public charges beyond the limitations 
prescribed by the Government of India, letter No. 451, of 
24th August, 1887; whether 60 per cent. was recognised as a 
reasonable limit of enhancement; and whether the recent 
enhancements in Jabalpur exceeded 60 per cent. and left no 
margin of profit to the proprietor : 

_ Whether there was no canal irrigation in the Central Pro- 
vinces, gen. that the principal crops had failed for the last 

And, whether he would move the Government i 

nd, of India t 
Panel the new settlement, and would suspend its anata 
ae Spresent, haying regard to the existing agricultural 

Lord Gzoncr Hawiutow: It is the f 

N: act that th 
See ceuents of land revenue in some of the EE e 
ppt division have exceeded 60 per cent. It is not the 
fag at amare of profit is left to the proprietor. Speak- 
8g generally, the share of the rental left to the landlord is 


everywhere 40 Son it i 
T Se per cent.; in many cases it is 50 per cent. or 


There is no canal 


wo d 5 out of t ig 
districts which compose the Central Provinces, a ee 


Suspensions elsewhere. I do 
A E E not propose to move the Govern- 


“STATE LANDLORDISM IN MADRAS.” 


Sir WirrumĮm WEDDERBURN asked the Secretary of State for 


= 


ia, whether an answer had been received from th 

Tia T to his despatch of 1893 regarding improve 
in the system of dealing with land revenue defaulters- if A 
whether a further despatch on the subject had been sent to ny 
Madras Government; and whether he would lay upon ae 
Table of the House the whole correspondence, including the 
letters of Mr. Alexander Rogers, late member of Council = 

mbay ; h 
PoR whether his attention had been drawn to a aba 
statement at page 180 of the current number of the cia 
npr, purporting to set forth, from documents at the India 
Office, all the material figures as to which he stated that it Was 
necessary to refer to the Government of Madras. 

Lord George Harron: An answer has been received om 
the Government of Madras and a further despatch has been 
sent to them on the subject of land revenue defaulters, There 
will be no objection to laying on the Table the corresp ie 
when it is concluded. I have not seen the paper to which the 
hon. member refers in the second paragraph of his question, 


WHERE IS THE FRONTIER? 

Sir WLLraM WEDDERBURN asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether his attention had been drawn to a statement in 
the Times of India of 18th April last, that a military force had 
proceeded from Wana to Haidari, Tach, and Sarwakai, and 
that military posts were being constructed at those places: 

And, whether those places were beyond the external frontiers 
of British India ; and, if so, whether under Section 55 of the 
Government of India Act of 1858, the consent of both Houses 
of Parliament would be obtained for this expenditure. 

Lord Grorce Hammron: The places mentioned in the hon. 
member’s question are not beyond the external frontiers of 
Her Majesty’s Indian possessions: the section which he cites, 
therefore, does not apply to the case. 


June 5th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE SUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. Jons Mortxy asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the statement in the telegram of 12th 
March, 1896, as it appeared in the papers recently laid before 
the Italian Parliament, from the Italian Ambassador in London 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Rome, was correct, namely, 
that ‘‘Lord Salisbury, after a meeting of the Cabinet, tele- 
graphed to Lord Cromer to take steps for executing a military 
demonstration towards Dongola, with a view to making 4 
diversion in our favour’? : 

Whether, in taking this decision, Her Majesty’s Government 
acted on the advice of Lord Cromer : 

And whether any communication took place with the other 
European Powers in regard to such a military demonstration, 
before or after the decision of the Government. 

Mr. Grorez N. Curzon: Lord Cromer was informed by 
telegraph on March 12th that Her Majesty’s Government ba 
decided to authorise an advance of Egyptian troops in the 
valley of the Nile for the security of the Egyptian frontiers, 
and also as a diversion in favour of Kassala. As I have ey 
previously stated in reply to similar questions, Her Majesty 
Government had, before this decision was arrived at, been a 
communication with Lord Cromer and the military authorities 
in Egypt, who had expressed the opinion that a forward mov, 3 
ment against the Dervishes should be made in view © ith 
position of Kassala. No previous consultation took place Me 
the European Powers. But they were informed afterwa Kf 
that Her Majesty’s Government had authorised the advance 
Egyptian troops, and the objects of the expedition wer? © 
plained to them. ile 

Mr. J. Mortzy: I may, perhaps, ask the right hon. g™ ho 
man whether there is A “obj ection to producing i 
communication made to Lord Cromer on March 12th. sider 

Mr. Curzon : No doubt the Secretary of State will cone 
the propriety of including that and any other papers efort 
collection of documents that may subsequently be laid 
the House. 

Mr. J. Morey: May wo know when that colle 
papers is likely to be marae (Hear, hear.) 


ction 
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Mr. Curzon : That is a question that I cannot answer 

A tice. 
without no ; : : 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Will the collection of papers also include 
the communication made to the foreign Powers to which the 
right hon. gentleman has referred ? 

“Mr. Curzon: That, again, is a matter which, of course, I 
must submit to the judgment of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Courtney: The right hon. gentleman in his principal 
answer has repeated again the ambiguous word ‘ who.’? 
(Hear, hear.) I would ask him if the word ‘‘who” in 
this answer refers to Lord Cromer as well as to the military 
authorities ? ae 

Mr. Curzon: I apologise if my grammar is unacceptable to 
the House, but, as on previous occasions, so now, the word 
«who ”’ refers to both parties. 


Mr. Jonn Morty asked the Secretary of State for India ` 


whether the question of the despatch of an Indian force to the 
Sudan, and of the proportion of the charge of the force, had 
beon considered by the [Indian Council. 

Lord GEorcE Hamrox : Both the questions referred to by 
the right hon. gentleman wero considered by the Indian 
Council before I gave notice of the resolution which is awaiting 
discussion. 

Mr. J. Mortzy : I believe it is the practice in a case of this 
kind, if there should be any dissentients in the India Council, 
their names are produced in this House. That was done, I 
understand, in the case of the cotton duties and the Contagious 
Diseases Act, and I wish to know will that precedent be 
followed in the present case ? 

Lord G. Hamrmron: I have not the slightest objection if the 
right hon. gentlemen wishes them. 

Mr. J. Morey: Then the noble lord will lay them on the 
Table of tho House ? 

Lord G. Haannron: Yes. 


June 8th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PROGRESS AND CONDITION OF INDIA. 


Kast India (Progress and Condition). Paper (presented 5th 
June) to be printed. [No. 218.] 


THE ARREST ON A HAIDARABAD RAILWAY. 


Mr. Proxerscitn asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been called to the case of Mr. 
Yusufuddin, a talukdar in the service of the Haidarabad State, 
who was recently arrested at a railway station in His High- 
ness the Nizam’s dominions, under the authority of a warrant 
issued by a British magistrate in the Punjab : 

Could he state what was the precise nature of the chargo 
against Mr. Yusufuddin : 

Were there any precedents for effecting an arrest, under the 
Warrant of a British magistrate, on railway property in India 
outside British territory, except for offences committed on or 
n connexion with railways or railway trains: 

as there any statutory authority under which the warrant 


Rei Mr. Yusufuddin could be executed in the circumstances 


tr oe the warrant was executed in virtue of an adminis- 


ulation of the rail depar a st 
to 5 way department, wo e sugges 
ae Indian Government the propriety of placing the pro- 

x T such cases on a statutory basis. 
the Se Groon Hanro : My attention has been drawn to 
Council pend i fnd that the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
ver an aE E 

Whether o AG eee an appeal raising the question 


sub Da enter into any discussion of a matter which is 


REPO a oe 

Sir TED EXECUTION OF INDIAN MERCHANTS. 
India aito OutDswonm asked the Secretary of State for 
in ne x a report of the execu- 
ra ‘ee leading Indian merchants at Kilwa, in 
MSG in that distriot? 1° alleged complicity in a rebellious 


Africa 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, 
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And if he could give any information on the subject. 
Mr. Grorce Curzon: We have heard nothing at the Foreign 
Office of the alleged execution of Indian merchants at Kilwa, 


nor have I scen anywhere the report to which my hon. friend 
alludes. 


June 9th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


Sir Caries Dirks asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 4 
whether, pending appeal, it would be necessary to find for the í 
Egyptianoperationsin the Sudan and for the Indian expedition to 
Suakin monies other than those held by the mixed tribunals to 
have been illegally advanced by Mr. Money and others from 
the Reserve Fund: $ 

And, whether it was intended by Her Majesty’s Government ES 
to invite Parliament to come to the help of the Egyptian 
Government in respect of such charges. 

The CHANCELLOR or THE Exonxauer: The answer to the 
first part of the question is no. So far as the Egyptian opera- 
tions are concerned, the extraordinary expenses of the Indian 
garrison in the Sudan will, I think, in accordance with the 
usual practice, be defrayed out of the Treasury chest. Of 
course in what way the Treasury chest will be repaid is a 
question for future consideration. The second question is 
under the consideration of the Goyernment. 

Mr. Darzrer inquired whether they were to understand that 
the right hon. gentleman adhered to the declaration he made 
in introducing the Budget. 

The CHANCELLOR or THE Excnequen: Gertainly. Of course 
at that time I did not anticipate the decision of the tribunal. 
That decision is subject to appeal, and I have every hope it 
will be set aside. 

Sir ©. Dre: Without desiring to press the Government 
to-day on a matter which they state is under consideration, 
will they be prepared to tell us, at all events soon, what is the 
rate of expenditure and from what actual source it is being 
met at the present time? 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE Excuequer: The Egyptian cx- 
penditure is, of course, being met by Egyptian funds, which 
are by no means limited to the £500,000 which has been 
already advanced. 

Mr. Datzrer: Will this be the case until the appeal is heard 
which, I understand, will not be until October? Will that bo 
the source in the meantime ? 

The Speaker: I think notice should be given of that 
question. Pia 

The CHANCELLOR or THE Excneauer: Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that there is nothing in what has occured which 
makes any difference, in my opinion, in the position in which —_ 
we at present stand. 


June 10th, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PETITION. 


Singh, Sirdar Bhai Jasmir.—Petition from Cis Sutlej 
inquiry into his case, to lie upon the Table. 2 


June 11th. as 
HOUSE OF COMMON: 


RR 
INDIAN TROOPS AT SUA 
MINUTES OF THE INDIAN C 
On the motion of Mr. Jonn Mortey, 
of opinions and reason: tered in 

ceedings of the Secre 
16th day of May, under 21 

reference to the ox 
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THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 
State for India 


aye e Secrete of 
Mr. Artuur Prase asked the Secretary e subject of the 


whether he had any further information on th 
Amir’s action in Kafiristan. 


is i eceived a letter from the 
xorce Hamriton: I have receiv ed a m t 
R e subject referred to in the 


tof India on the whol ) i jí 
ec ie question, and I shall be happy to lay the corres- 
pondence upon the Table if the hon. member will move for it. 


INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 

Mr. Gmsox Bowres asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he could state the amount of the cash balance at present 
in the Treasury chest : 
P Whether if was in accordance with the Treasury chest 
Regulations to make, out of that chest, advances to the Indian 
Government for the ordinary or extraordinary expenses of 
Indian troops, or for the direct payment of such expenses : 

Whether he proposed to submit to this House a vote to pro- 
vide the money for repayment to the Treasury chest of any 
sums he might expend out of that chest for the expedition to 
Suakin of Indian troops : 

And, whether there was any precedent for paying the ex- 
pense of a military expedition out of the Treasury chest 
without such expedition having previously been sanctioned by 
Parliament. 

The CHANCELLOR oF THE Wxcuequer: The exact cash 
balance in the Treasury chest fund at any particular moment 
cannot be stated, as it depends on the balances in the hands of 
several accounting officers in the various parts of the world. 
The answer to the second paragraph of the question is yes. 
The Act of 1877 authorises the Treasury to employ the fund in 
making temporary advances for any public service, to be repaid 
out of moneys appropriated by Parliament to such service, or 
“ out of any other moneys applicable thereto.’? Any advance 
out of the chest on account of the expedition at Suakin must, 
therefore, be repaid either by a vote of this House or by the 
Egyptian Government. The answer to the last paragraph of 
the question is yes. 


June 12th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE COTTON DUTIES. 


Kast India (Indian Tariff Act and the Cotton Duties), — 
Return (presented 11th June), to be printed. (No. 229.) 


THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 
East India (Kafiristan),—On the motion of Mr. Arthur 


Pease, a Return was granted of ‘ Copi 
c as gra opies of Corresponde: 
relating to Afghan proceedings in Kafiristan.” eo 


June 15th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


RETIREMENT OF UNCOVENANTED OFFICERS 
Mr. Barwus asked the Secretary of State for i the 
the Government of India had Lean moved. eee 
minimum service of uncovenanted officers for voluntary retire- 
ment On pension from 30 years to 25, in accordance with the 
evidence of the financial representative of the India Office 
before the Select Committee of the House, and in accordance 

with the observations of the Chairman of that Committee, th 
Under Secretary of State for India. Pair 


Lord Grorcz Haurrron: The Secreta : 
no such suggestion to the Government ro tte bas made 
I may add that I have not been able to trace the statements 


to which my honourable friend refers in g 
E EE o iBA Te ers in support of the change 


£ THE JHALAWAR CASE. 
fr. Herserrt Rowers asked the Secreta i 
India whether he could state when the he es 
Papers would be laid upon the Table of the House : “hae 

Whether he could inform the House as to what arra 


ments had been made for the Mahir4ji’s future and RaT 
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d whether the son of the deposed Maharaj; 
fa as the future ruler of the State of Thalawaes Would bg 

Lord Gro. Hammtron: The Papers to be presented 
type, and will be laid on the Table as soon as the IBAR? 
finish the work. ' ; 

The question of succession, which involves some 
issues, and the final arrangements for the late Mahar 
residence and allowances, are engaging the attenti 
Government of India. 


are i 
ers can 


> difficult 
aj Rana’s 
on of the 


THE INDIA MEDAL. 


Captain Cratoner asked the Secretary of State : 
S inasmuch as the India Medal was given for Ghent 
Waziri expedition, and also for the 1895 expedition ‘esi 
the same tribe, when the only fight (viz.: at Wano) = t 
previous to the expedition being sent, and out of which it n 
he would consider the question with a view to granting the 
India Medal to those who took part in the 1881 expedition i 
which there was a fight. ’ 

Lord Grorcz Hammon: I can only refer my hon, friend 
to the reply given by my predecessor to a somowhat similar 
question on the 23rd July, 1894, nor could I re-open the ques- 
tion by reconsidering the request to grant a medal for an 
expedition which took place fifteen years ago. 


June 16th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE TENURE OF REGIMENTAL COMMANDS. 

Sir Seymour Kane asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether any recommendations had been received from the 
Commander-in-Chief in India in favour of granting to any 
officer or officers who had been in actual command of Native 
regiments for the regulation period of seven years an extension 
of command for one or two years: 

Whether there was any precedent for such an extension of 
command in the case of the completion of seven years’ service 
in the Indian Army: 

Whether his attention had been called to the fact that an 
assurance had been given by the Secretary of State for War 
that in the British Army, when tenure of regimental command 
was limited by the regulations to four years, in every case 
when two years’ extension was allowed by Royal Warrant and 
asked for, the manner in which extension would affect the 
promotion of officers of lower rank would be carefully con- 
sidered : 

Whether he was aware that, even with the tenure of com- 
mand limited to seven years, there would be many officers now 
serving as Squadron and Wing Commanders who would never 
obtain a full period of command, and that if this tenure was 
extended their chances of attaining the command woul 
still further diminished : = ; 

And whether he would give a similar assurance to the Indian 
Army to that given to the British Army, that no extensions 0 
command would be sanctioned without a careful consideration 
of the effect of such extension upon the prospects of officers 0 
lower ranks. 

f Lord Grorcr Hamro : The extensions of the tenure of 

regimental commands referred to in the first question ae 

missible under the Indian regulations in certain cases. They 

are granted at the discretion of the Government of India 0n 

the recommendation of the Commander-in-Chief in India, 2 

ace require the sanction or approval of the Secretary ° 
o. 


No other extensions have ever been granted. 


EXCHANGE COMPENSATION ALLOWANCE | 

Sir Seymour Kine asked the Secretary of State ane ran 
whether, with regard to the exchange compensation allow® ver 
it had been decided that those officers whose salaries ma 
regulated by statute would not only be debarred from 707" find 
the allowance in future but would be called upon to 1° 
moneys already received. 
P ther, if this decision had been arrived at by Da 
ffec of India, consideration had been given to at d 
effect of requiring officers, to whom the Governmont hat i tho 
paying the compensation’ for years, without demut, 


Govert” 
ruinoti 
j 


= et 
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ground admitted generally in the case of Indian Civil Servants 
fhat they were fairly entitled to some compensation for the 
Joss to which they were ‘subjected by the fall in the exchange, 
to recoup out, of their diminished salaries considerable arrears 
of money which they had received under Government sanction 
and expended in good faith : i PNG 

‘And, whether he would reconsider the decision. 

Lord GEORGE Hamitton: The question as to the possibility 
of granting exchange compensation allowance to officers whose 
salaries are regulated by statute is a legal one: and I believe 
that the Government of India are now giving their attention 
to it. Until the legal question shall have been finally settled, 
no decision on the question of refunding will be taken. 


INDIAN IMMIGRANTS IN REUNION. 


Sir Seymour Kino asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he would lay upon the Table the report of Mr More 
Molyneux on the question of the emigration of coolies from 
India to Réunion : 

And, whether, before a decision to sanction the re-opening 
of coolie immigration into Réunion was arrived at, the House 
would be afforded an opportunity of passing an opinion on 
any scheme that might be proposed. 

Lord Grorcr Hamron: The report alluded to is probably 
by Mr. Muir Mackenzie who was deputed by the Government 
of India to examine into the condition of the Indian Immi- 
grants in Réunion. 

The Report is a confidential document, and I am sorry that 
I cannot present it. The question whether emigration to Ré- 
union may be resumed is one for diplomatic negotiation and I 
cannot say more than that no reopening of the coolie emigra- 
tion can be sanctioned unless I am satisfied as to the conditions 
under which it can be resumed. 


THE SIAM AGREEMENT. 


Mr. Maorran asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
he had received a despatch from the Government of India 
expressing the views of that Government on the agreement 
with reference to Siam recently concluded between France and 
England : 

And, whether he would lay any such despatch upon the Table 
of the House. 

Lord Grorcz Hanrmron: A despatch has recently been 
received on this subject from the Indian Government and if 
my hon. friend moves for it I will lay it upon the Table of the 
House. 

Sir Cartes Dire asked if the Indian Government were 
consulted beforehand. 

Lord Gronge Hamriron: Certainly. 


June 18th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE TREASURY CHEST FUND. 


Mr. Conen asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
he could state in what manner it was proposed to leave in the 

ands of the Treasury chest officers at the various stations 
abroad the funds necessary as a working capital for effecting 
payments abroad for which the Treasury chest was by statute 
pontine’ if the funds of the Treasury chest were temporarily 
pupmobrated to defray the cost of the expedition to Egypt, 
aaa that on March 31, 1895, the sum of £378,095 19s. 11d. 
BIO NS hands of Her Majesty’s Paymaster-General, and 
Rie P ls. in the hands of the Treasury chest officer at 15 
ay ae Stations, and that the total amount of the Treasury 

fund was limited to £700,000. 
a he CHANOELLOR or THE Excneaurer: I do not 


ficulty in this m 
atter. Th sed e y R 
reasury chest are for the e proposed advances from the 


Pae Cones he extraordinary expenditure of the 
which thee at Suakin. It appears from the return from 
£700,000 faa eee quotes that the statutory mazimuin of 
reached at th . aggregate of cash balances had not been 
tho credit a ate given; but, even so, the amount standing 

of the Paymaster-Ceneral was £378,000. 


see any 


‘* Return of Letter from the Government of India to the Secre- 
tary of State, dated the 6th day of May, 1896, on the subject 
of the Agreement with France respecting Siam and the Upper 
Mekong.” (Mr. MAcLEAN.) 


June 19th, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


STEEL SLEEPERS FOR INDIAN RAILWAYS. 
Mr. Briog asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
he had any information as to the cause of the reported failure 
of rolled steel sleepers in use on the Indian State railways, or 
the other public railways in that country: and, if correct, 
whether such failure was confined to any particular district. 
Lord Grorce Hasurron: So far as my information goes, 
there are only three cases in which the employment of steel 
sleepers for Indian railways has given unsatistactory results, 
and as regards two of these, the cause is said to be the saline 
quality of the earth in which they are laid. In the third case 
the deterioration is attributed to some defects in the ballast 
and method of laying. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN INDIA. 


Mr. BHOWNAGGREE asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the scheme promulgated by the Government of India 
in 1893 for encouraging the construction of railways in India 
by private enterprise, and with rupee capital, had led to a large 
number of applications being made for concessions for tho 
building of railways: 

And, whether he would lay upon the Table a Return showing 
the terms promulgated by the Government of India in 1893 
and subsequently, on which such concessions were to be applied 
for; the number of applications of all kinds for such concessions 
received from 1893 up to the present date, showing the mileage 
and other particulars contained in such applications ; and the 
number of concessions granted, with particulars relating 
thereto. 

Lord Grorer Hasmroy: A considerable number of applica- 
tions have been received at the India Office, and it is believed 
that others have been sent direct to the Government of India. 
I will make further enquiry on this subject, and when the 
enquiry is complete I will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return of the nature suggested. 


June 22nd. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE JHALAWAR CASE. 


East India (Mahárájá Rana of Jhalawar).—Return (pre- 
sented 19th June) to be printed (No. 245.) 


June 28rd. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


POPPY CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 

Mr. Hexry J. Witson asked the Secretary of State for India 
if he could state what was the quantity of land which had been 
under poppy cultivation this year in the Behar and Benares 
Agencies respectively, as compared with the years 1893-4 and 
1894-5. 

Lord Gror Hawston : The total acreage under opium 
cultivation in the Behar and Benares agencies during the last 
three seasons, deducting that in which the crop was # failure, 
was as follows: 1893-94, 458,181; 1894-95, 513,804; 1895-96, 
519,072. 

Tam unable for purposes of comparison, to give the quanti- 
ties in the Behar and Benares agencies separately. 


INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. — 
Mr. Bucranan asked tho Secretary of State for India 


whether the total number of Indian troops now at Suakin was: 


t as stated in a telegram on Friday, 4,841 : TS a 
East India ge SIAM AGREEMENT. What was the’cause of this large inorease in the force from 
x iam and the Upper Mokong) arena for 2,498, the number named by him on 2nd June: 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. = r TE 
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e estimated charge per month for 


And, what would be th 
tal Indian force now at Suakin or 


ordinary expenses of the to 
under orders to go there. : : 
Lord Gxorcs Hasazton: There has been no increase in the 


number of Indian Troops at Suakin as given in my reply to the 
hon. member on the 2nd June. Tn addition to these there are 
a considerable number of camp followers, but even if these are 
included, the total would fall short of 4,841. 

Mr. Bocawan: Will the number to be charged for to the 
Indian Government be the number which the noble Lord 
mentioned on June 2nd ? 

Lord Grorcr Hamaro : Yes, that will be the total number 


charged for. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
INDIAN TROOPS IN THE SUDAN. 


In the course of a statement made with reference to the 


course of business during the Session. 
Mr. Balfour said that he held himself at liberty to take a 
day for the discussion of the Indian troops question. 


June 25th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE UNCOVENANTED SERVICES. 


Mr. MacNurux asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
fhe Resolution of the Goyernment of India, dated 22nd June, 


1895, altered the leave rules of Indian Unco 
Servants, in accordance with the ruling of tho "Sea Civil 
a 


State’s Despatch No. 188, dated 21st September, 1893 Ly of 
? 


review of the whole subject : ma 
Whether the concessions to those officers, all of whi 
granted in the first paragraph of the Resolution could y 
enjoyed by any officer on condition of his consenting Only bo 
under the serious disabilities imposed in-a subseque to como 
graph : a sequent para. 
Whether he was aware that in many cases t oars 
authorised in the paragraph more fan Br a abilities 
cessions of the first paragraph, and actually diminj he con~ 
amount of furlough to which the uncovenanted offic, ed tho 
cerai were formerly entitled : cors con, 
ether he could state the grounds on whi eee 
ties were imposed : 7 which these disabili. 
And, whether he would move the Govern 3 
amend the rules so as to afford the relief recone tees i 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1890 7 the 
Lord Grorce Hamrox : The answer to t ia an 
in the affirmative. or to the first question ig 
To the second and third, it is possible that son 
would not benefit by accepting ths new m aem 
To the fourth, no new disabilties have been imposed 
stated in my reply to the hon. member for the Faverthan D 
sion on the 21st May, the rules must be accepted as a oe 
; To the fifth, very considerable relief has been given to th 
‘uncovenanted ” servants since 1890 in the matter of lea F 
I cannot admit that the recommendations of the Select Ci ie 
mittee have not had justice done to them. om 


Were 4 


to 
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This Supplement consists of a VERBATIM Report, specially drawn up for “India,” of the Debates 


on Indian subjects in both Houses of Parliament, and 


` # to them, arranged chronologically, from June 2gth to July 24th. 


questions put on such subjects and the answers given 


 Jmperial Parliament. 


June 29th. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


MUSSULMAN LAW IN INDIA. 


8 Lord STANLEY OF ALDERLEY rose to ask whether the Secre- 
tara of State for India was aware of the alarm prevailing 
amony the Mussulman subjects of her Majesty in India, owing 
to a recent decision of the Judicial Committee of tbe Privy 
Council in the case of Abdul Faiz Mahomed Ishak and others 
versus Russomoy Dhar Chowdry and others, the effect of which 
was to abrogate an important branch of the Mussulman law— 
namely, that relating to family vakfs, or the law relating to 
the creation of benefactions for the endower’s family, with the 
reversion for the general poor; whether it was not the fact 
that the full enjoyment of their law and religious usages and 
institutions, so far as they did not conflict with any statutory 
enactment, has been guaranteed to the Indian Mussulmans by 
her Majesty’s Proclamation. The law in question related to 
one of their most cherished institutions, upon which depended 
the prosperity of their principal families, which had rendered 
important services to the State in times of danger; whether it 
was not the fact that numerous memorials had been presented 
to the Indian Government against this judicial decision ; and 
whether they have not prayed for a declaratory Act declaring 
the validity of the law which had been held to be invalid; and 
what steps the Government propose to take to redress the 
Wrongs inflicted by this decision of the Privy Council. The 
noble lord said that he regretted having to differ from the 
opinions of the noble lord (Lord Hobhouse), and he regretted 
having been told by him that he thought this question of vakfs 
was dead, since it was as lively as ever, and the noble lord 
ment havo remembered that ‘the evil that men do lives after 
i em.’? The notice on the Minutes had been prepared about 
last July, at which time memorials against the Privy Council 
spleens had been sent in to the Indian Government. This 
ne nee had been put on the Minutes in August and September 
ast, so that there had been ample time for obtaining some of 
“se memorials. He would, perhaps, be told that no 
orials had been received at the India Office. This was 
; mikel; if they had not been asked for, and after the 
; T ae September, they ought to have been asked for; and 
oitis an Office ought to be ready with an answer to tho 
Sr nt A to these memorial: The Mussulmans, however, 
taken E ae poly barons ay .tieved by the attitude recently 
Bettie ndian Adm astration, with regard to family 
fitlements. The Hindus also had reason to complain of a 
casion in what was called th ° P 
fel e Tazoro case. He had always 
the Judicial Committee of thes 


er 


t the highest respect for 


Privy Council, and he voted against his inclination and against 
a Resolution moved in 1§72 by the late Earl Stanhope, and 
supported by the noble Marquess now at the head of the 
Government, on the occasion of the appointment of the late 
Sir Robert Collier to a seat on that Bench, because of the high 
opinion that was entertained at the time of the judicial 
capacity of that learned gentleman. He did not remember 
ever having read or heard of anything to diminish the judicial 
reputation of Sir Robert Collier during all the time that he sat 
in the Privy Council. During that debate in 1872 the noble 
marquess (the Prime Minister) had blamed the parsimony of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, which had given too low a salary 
for the Privy Council Judgships, and if the salaries then fixed 
were still insufficient, he hoped her Majesty’s Government 
would make them such as to secure a first-rate man for the 
next appointment to the Judicial Committee. He could not 
help thinking that the decision of the Privy Council, to which 
he was now calling attention, was likely to jeopardise the 
reputation of the Judicial Committee. Some decisions might 
err from the judges not being sufficiently informed on the sub- 
ject before them, but in this case the decision quoted several 
very good authorities, but only for the purpose of disregarding” 
them. Syed Amir Aly was an authority before he became a 
High Court judge at Calcutta. The judgment quoted from  ʻ 
him frequently, and its reasons for differing with him were, to 
say the least, extraordinary. The judgment said: ‘The 
opinion of that learned Muhammadan lawyer is founded, as 
their lordships understand it, upon texts of an abstract 
character, and upon precedents very imperfectly stated. Tor 
instance, he quotes a precept of the Prophet Muhammed him- 
self, to the effect that ‘A pious offering to one’s family to pro- 
- vide against their getting into want is more pious than giving 
alms to beggars.’’’ Further on the judgment said: “These 
precepts may be excellent in their proper application. They 
may, for ought their lordships know, have had their effect in 
moulding the law and practice of vakf as the learned judg 
says they have.” This last sentence ought to have run 
follows: ‘‘These precepts, as their lordships very well kne 
had moulded the law and practice of vakf.’’ This point, as 
which the Court professed ignorance, was proved by lan 
The juégment used the word ‘“‘ Muhammadan ”’ instead 
‘*Mussulman’”’ as to communities. He did not compla 
this, since it was an ordinary English phrase; b 
matter of fact, the adjective ‘Muhammadan’ - 
used in any Mussulman country or langus 
reference to and to describe the law founded by 
which was named “Sheriat i Mubammadiyeh, 
hammadan law was correct, and a Muhi A 
an incorrect expression. Besides th 
Syed Amir Aly, other saying 
he recommended charity to the 
man in preference t d 
man came to hi 
said, “ I have 
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xr dinar,” het 
self” ; the man said, “I have go pratio dina ine ore z 
eee the aie” Wir. E ves d that upon your 
have got another dinar.” “He said, “expend He said, “I 
i women, father and mother. e said, 
Pere ak ah dinar.” The Prophet said, “expend that 
ae R? The man said, ‘‘I have got another 
aes x He said, ‘‘ you know best the condition of the person 
most worthy of it, and whoever you know to be so give it.” 
i | Musabi Vol. I., p. 455). This 
Mishcat ul Musabih, Calcutta, 1809. PP. k aan 
Me AE ETE 19 he Gatinguinel between gifts and 
se it failed to be distinguise Sa 
ae Grit ceroctulty: it said were forbidden by Museulman 
law: this is true; but the essence of vakf was its perpe a J: 
The judgment quoted an opinion of Mr. Justice Farran waa 
showed this: That judge had described a settlement as me 
perpetuity of the worst kind which would be invalid on th nt 
ground unless it can be supported as an okfnameh. e 
Privy Council judgment was very near arriviug at a correct 
interpretation and decision when it declared :—“ Whether it is 
to be taken that the very same dispositions, which are illegal 
when made by ordinary words or gift, become legal if only the 
settler says that they are made as vakf, in the name of God, or 
for the sake of the poor. To these questions no answer was 
given or attempted, nor can their lordships see any. Miey 
ought to have seen the answer for the judgment mentioned 
in the law book ‘‘Hidaye.” This book was translated and 
published by order of the Bengal Government in 1791, 
and a new edition of it was published in 1870. This 
authority said (p. 234);—‘*An 
not complete according to Hanifa, I 
destine its ultimate application to objects not liable to 


“Their lordships agree that the poor have 
been put into this settlement merely to give it a colour of 


one of the best known in India, and to have imputed to the 
settlers as a colourable regard for the poor what was in fact a 


in India were at 
be easy to remedy it, if the 


mmittee was not in accordance with M 
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as it in accordance with Christian law. When their lordeh: 
TE dismissed the precepts quoted by Mr. Tustiog ges 
Aly, they might have remembered that there was not my E 
difference between them and the eighth verse of tho fifth 
chapter of the 1st Epistle of Paul to Timothy. “But if an 
provide not for his own and especially for those of his 9 J 
house, he hath denied the faith and is worse than an infida] > 
Perhaps, as St. Paul lived 600 years earlier, the Pri A Council 
judges who thought the precepts of the Prophet too old, would 
think still less of St. Paul’s precept. A case had, however 
been decided this year in one ot her Majesty’s Law Courts fin 
London, by which a will leaving some thirteen thousand 
pounds to the poor had been upset. It was true that thig Wag 
due to a technicality, but the satisfaction with the decision had 
been general, because the testator had left five relations unpro- 
vided for, one of whom was in the workhouse, and two otherg 
on the verge of it. He now came to the last two Paragraphs 
of the Notice—questions addressed to the Under Secretary for 
India, as to what steps the Government of India would take, 
A correspondence had been going on in the Moslem Chronicle of 
Caleutta showing the interest taken in this question, A 
pleader, Mehmed Mustafa Khan, had written a letter, dated 
May 11th, from the Vakil’s Library, High Court, in the 
Chronicle of May 23rd last. This letter re pudiated the views 
urged in another letter of Mr. Iradut Ullah in the Chronicle of 
May 9th. After pointing out that for a Mussulman to Propose 
to repeal divine law by human legislation would be apostacy, 
he ended his letter in the following words, and he entreated. 
the noble earl to give his attention to them: The vakf ques- 
tion, however, stands on a different footing, and its adminis- 
tration by our Courts has, to a great extent, certainly been 
unsatisfactory. Even here our Courts profess to expound the 
Muhammadan law, but we say ‘No,’ this is not our law, and 
we have now appealed to the Government to put our Courts 
right by legislation. But the difference in the two legislations 
proposed is that, while in the vakf question we want an Act 
confirming the Muhammadan law disturbed by cur Courts, Mr. 
Iradut Ullah wants an Act disturbing Muhammadan law 
heretofore rightly administered.” These few words summed 
up the whole question. It would be preposterous if the answer 
were that the India Office could not interfere, after the Secre- 
tary of State had interfered with the Government of India in 
an unprecedented manner by a Mandate to alter the cotton 
duties, in order to redeem the electioneering pledges which he 
had incautiously given to Lancashire, 

The Earl of Onstow: It is the fact that full enjoyment of 
their law and religious usages and institutions has been 


guaranteed to the Mussulman population of India by her, 


Majesty’s Proclamation ;_bnt the case to which the noble lord 
has called attention was decided by the Privy Council strictly 
ın accordance with the Mussulman law. It was a case in 
which a remainder to the poor was inserted merely for the 
Purpose of perpetuating a bequest to the family of a testator, 
and in accordance with the Mussulman law it was held by the 
Privy Council not to be valid. The noble lord asks whether it 
18 not the fact that numerous memorials have heen presented 
against this decision. The India Office is not aware that any 
memorials have been presented, and it is quite certain that they 
were not numerous. It may be that the parties in this case 
may have presented a memorial, but no othera are Jmown of. 
The Government of India does not propose to take any steps to 
redress the wrongs which the noble lord imagines to havo been 
inflicted by the decision, and if any representation is made on 
the subject it should be to the local government, who will be 
able to introduce legislation. 4 

_ The Lorn Crancerror: My lords, I cannot allow this occa- 
lon to pass without entering a protest against the precedent 
set by the noble lord. It is quite within his right, if he thinks 
Proper, to ask her Majesty’s Government whether they mean 
to alter the law; but to argue a judgment of the Privy Council 
= 2 matter over which I may point out, your lordships have no 
Jurisdiction at all—and to use such language as the noble lord 
has thought it right to use—namely, that the jndges have 
altered tho law, and that wrongs have been inflicted by their 
$ Ppears to me neither a decorous treatment of he 
highest legal tribunal of the land nor a very desirablo preceden: 
toset; and, further, it is not calculated, I think, to add to the 
dignity and impressions which the judgments of the Privy 
pera where observations Hine aee 
ikely to dq re mischie: an 4 
(Hear, hear.) The noble lord AR ee that this is the law, 
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pecause when once & decision has been given by the highest 
Court of Appeal it becomes the law of the land. Therefore, 
tho noble lord’s course should be to alter the law and not to 
make observations on the character of a judgment which may 
do no little harm in the country affected. (Hear, hear.) I 
want to say this, further, that when the noble lord examines 
the judgment and comments upon it and reasons with it he is 
in this difficulty. Iam making this protest because I was not 
a party to this judgment. If I had been I should have refused 
to have said a word, and I do not suppose that any one of the 
Jearned judges sitting in this House who were parties to that 
judgment would condescend to argue with the noble lord 
‘whether their judgment was right or wrong after they had 
once delivered it. (Hear, hear.) They would tell the noble 
Jord to look at the judgment and read it and—may I add ?— 

; understand it—(laughter and cheers)—before he comments 
npon it. 

Lord STANLEY of ALDERLEY said he understood the noble and 
Jearned lord to say that the Privy Council made the law. For 
that reason it was justifiable to ask that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should alter it. 


INDIAN DESPATCHES. 


Lord Reay asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he would lay on the Table of the House a return of 
opinions and reasons entered in the minutes of the proceedings 
ot the Secretary of State in Council with reference to the des- 
patch of April 2, 1896, to the Government of India, leaving to 
their operation Acts 2 and 3 of 1896, on the subject of the 
Indian Tariff Act and the cotton duties; a similar return with 
reference to the expenses of troops to be despatched to Africa 
in aid of the Egyptian troops; and the despatches from the 
Government of India on the liability of India to defray the 
cost. 

The Earl of Onstow said that there would be no objection to 
laying tho first two papers to which the question of the noble 
lord referred upon the ‘Table if he would moye for them. The 
third paper would be presented to both Houses in due course 
by command, and therefore there was no necessity for the noble 
lord to move for its production. 

Lord Reay moved that the first two papers should be laid 
upon the Table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PAPERS PRESENTED. 

East India (Loans raised in India), Return of all Loans 
raised in India, chargeable on the Revenues of India, outstand- 
ing at the commencement of the half-year ended on the 31st 
March, 1896, ete., [by Act] ; to be printed [No 257]. 

East India (Kafiristan)—Return [presented 26th June] to bo 
printed. [No. 262.] 

East India (Siam and the U Mek : 

; am a pper Mekong), —Return [pre- 
sented 26th June] to be printed. [No. ee : 


INDIAN TROOPS AND MASHONALAND. 


an aos Asumrap-Burrterr asked the Secretary of State 
ae Se olonia whether her Majesty’s Government would, in 
land, ane critical; ponition of British Colonists in Mashona- 
vid Bois, ce of her Majesty’s Indian Army to their relief 
we CHAMBERLAIN : If more troops are required for the 
SORR Posion of the rebellion I am advised that it will be 
ea le at employ Indian regiments, as this would be 
of the aa © natives as a confession of weakness on the part 
es ae General Goodenough and Sir F. Carrington 
R in guned that her Majesty's Government are 
Ailes sates eth reinforeements which they may con- 
Te AE é W a they agree that no more troops are 
ment Howe Present. (Hoar, hear.) ‘Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ver, propose to keep the Cape garrison at its full 

the places of any troops which have 
to the front. With this object a 


vyal Rifles has been ordered to the 
(Hear, hear.) 


Strength, and will supply 

ben ior By. be moe 
nof tho King’ 

Capo from Malta. “ten 
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June 30th. 
HOUSE OF ‘COMMONS. 


INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


East India (Suakin Expedition). Copy presented of Corres- 
pondence between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State in Council regarding the incidence of the cost of 
Indian troops when employed out of India [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


“LAPSE AND ESCHEAT.” 


Mr. Herverr Lewis asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether there was any, and, if so, what difference between the 
law as to lapse and escheat in British India and Native India: 

What were the conditions required to constitute respectively 
a lapse or escheat in India, such as to vest the territory so 
lapsing or escheating in the British Government : 

And, whether, in the event of any of the present ruling 
Princes and Chiefs in India dying without male issue, the law 
of lapse and escheat as prevailing in India or this country 
would apply. 

Lord Grorce Hamriron : The law as to lapse and escheat in 
British India rests upon the law administered by the British 
Courts of Judicature established by legislative enactment. The 
law in the Native States depends upon the Native State law 
and the will of its Prince or Chief, and it varies in almost 
every State. As regards the second and third questions, to 
answer them would require a legal treatise on the law of 
escheat, and which I am quite unable to deliver. 


LAPSED ESTATES IN INDIA. ' A 


Mr. HergerT Lewis asked the Secretary of State for India 
how soon he expected to receive the information, which he had 
requested the Government of India to furnish, with reference to 
the Return relating to lapsed estates in India, moved on the 
19th instant. 

Lord Groner Hauirron: My reference to the Government 
of India on the subject of the notice put down by the hon. 
member on the 18th June went by last week’s mail, but I do 
not expect to receive a reply before the end of August. 


THE INDIAN MAILS. 


Mr. Henntker Heaton asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster-General, whether the invitations 
for tenders for the new contracts respecting the conveyance of 
the Indian and Australian mails had been or would shortly be 
published ; and whether he would state the new conditions as 
to time, speed required, ete. : 

Whether he was aware that, owing to the depreciation of the 
rupee, large numbers of officers serving in India were either ` 
unable to visit England, or found it necessary to travel second 
class, in company with the soldiers from the ranks : 

“Whether ho was aware that the French Government had 
made special arrangements with the Messageries Maritimes 
Company for a reduction in the fares of French officers serving 
in the French Colonies: 

And, whether he would take steps for the inclusion in the 
new contracts for the conveyance of mails to India and the 
East of provisions for the transport of officers on active service 
at reduced fares. 

Mr. Hansvury: As stated in this House in reply to a question — 
asked on April 17th by the hon. member for Glasgow (Black- 
friars), advertisements for tenders for new contracts for the 
Indian and Australian mail services were published on and 
after April Sth last. Among others, tenders have been invited 
for the conveyance of the mails between Brindisi or some other — 
European port and Bombay in 322 hours, 312 hours, or 302 
hours; and between Brindisi, Naples, or some other ort in 7 
Europe and Adelaide via Colombo and Albany or Fremantle 
in 720 hours or 672 hours—the Australian service to be per- 
formed by steamers starting from and returning to this coun 
but not at fixed speed. Tho Postmaster-General is not 
that, owing to the depreciation of the rupee, large num! 
ofticers serving in India are either unable to visit Englan 
find it necessary to travel second class in com: i 
soldiers from the ranks. He understands tha rH 
have been made between the French Go ent and 
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ees 
Messageries Maritimes Company or a ee me a 
~ :, : e s 
i æ in French colonies. 
French officers serving ena ty he ite 


initiating any provision such as ed x 
er with the a as it would seem, of affording pecuniary 


relief to officers in India at the expense of the Post Office 
revenue. 

THE AFRICAN WILD ELEPHANT. as 

z asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
fad pen “of tho India Office had been called to the 
desirability of preventing the extinction of the African wild 
elephant in Somaliland by the establishment of a reserve or 
sanctuary for those animals within the British Somaliland Pro- 


tectorate : 

Whether he had receive: 
Edward N. Buxton, who lately 
the question : i 

And, whether it was intended to take steps tor t j 
of the slaughter of elephants in the district indicated, having 
regard to the probability that in default of such steps the wild 
elephants now to be found in the Somaliland Protectorate 
would very soon be either driven out or extirpated. 

Lord Grorce Hamrox: Tho answer to the right hon. 
member’s first and second questions is in the affirmative. I 
have invited an expression of the opinion of the Government 
of Bombay as to any modification that may be required in the 
rules in order to prevent the extermination of wild elephants ; 
and upon the receipt of their reply I shall be glad to consider 
what steps it may be advisable to take to secure this object. 


d a memorial on the subject from Mr. 
visited Somaliland and examined 


ake steps for the prevention 


THE INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


Mr. Mactan asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the despatch from the Government of India, received last week, 
and any reply made thereto by the India Office, would te laid 
upon the Table of the House in time to be considered by 
members bafore the debate on the pay of the Indian troops sent 
to Suakin took place. 

t Lord.G. Hanmrox: I will lay papers to-day on the Table 
of the House relating to the despatch of Indian troops in 
1885 to Suakin, together with telegrams and despatches re- 
lating to the present expedition, and I hope that they will be 
distributed on Thursday next. 


July 2nd. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE BOMBAY SMALL CAUSE COURT. 


T Sir Worm WEDDERBURN asked the Secretary of State for 
India whether he had received a memorial from the Bombay 
Presidency Association against the appointment of Mr. C. N. 
Macleod, barrister-at-law, to be second judge of the Bombay 
Small Cause Court, and what his decision on that memorial 
H been : 
hether, under the Secretary of State’s despatch of 12t} 
September, 1889, a barrister, in order to hold that post, aes 
pe of 10 Teraa staniing, and possess a thorough knowledge of 
e vernacular languages; and, whether Mr. Mac : 
Hos guint ges; y er acleod possessed 
f ether the Secretary of State had issued any unpublish 
instructions modifying the Despatch of SA 1889 5 atk 
z go whether he would lay them upon the Table of the 
Whether tho appointment of Mr. Macleod inv 
€ I z volved t 
supersession of Mr. Cursetjee, the third judge, a brr w 
: 26 years’ standing, who had served as a judge for 22 years 
‘ and had acted as first judge of the Court on three occasions : 
i And, whether, seeing that the fourth and fifth judges, who 
Top alte Pag sae wee officers of experience and long 
Bending, he octe y of State would veto the appointment 
Lord Gzornaz Hasrmron: I have received ces 
TRE i ( h no 
_ against the appointment of Mr. Macleod to the PORET 
Cause Court. It was decided by the Secretary of State in 
compliance with the prayer of a memorial which 
support of the Government of India and of the 
nt of Bombay, that the res ictious laid down for 
1 Service in the Despatch of 12th September 


gers 


1889, should not apply to this office. That decision w 
veyed in a despatch dated August 25th, 1892; and I shall b 
ready to lay the Correspondence on the Table if the ho e 
member will move for it. The appointment is by law with 
the discretion of tho Government of Bombay; and I ains 
admit that the fact of certain gentlemen having AoT 
served as judges gives them a claim in preference to m shee 
person who, in the opinion of that Government, may Possess 
higher qualifications. 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 

Sir WinLram WEDDERBURN asked the Secretary of Stato Re 
India if Haidari, Tach, and Sarwakai, which were not part of 
India when c. 21 and 22 Vic. of 1858 became law, were now 
not beyond the external frontier of her Majesty’s engin 
possessions, and when and how were those frontiers so extendeq 
as to include those places. 

Lord Grorcr Haurron: I would invite the attention of the 
hon. baronet, to the answer given by me on the 4th of June 
which answers his first question ; as to how the places men- 
tioned have become formally included within the external 
frontiers of her Majesty’s Indian possessions, I must refer him 
to the Kabul Conyention recently published. 


July 3rd. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS: REPORT FOR 1895-6. 
East India (Railways). Copy presented of Administration 
Report for 1895-6 by Col. T. Gracey, R.E., Director General 
of Railways in India [by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 
VOTING IN THE INDIA COUNCIL. 


Mr. Bucaanan asked the Secretary of Siate for India whether 
the decision conveyed in his despatch to the Gove nment of 
India of 30th June, by which the ordinary expenses of the 
Indian troops at Suakin were to be borne by the Indian Ex- 
chequer, obtained the unanimous support of the Secretary of 
State’s Council; and, if not, what were the numbers and the 
names of those members of his Council who were opposed to 
that decision. 

Mr. Curzon (for Lord Grorce Hammon) : Seven members 
of the Council of India, irrespectively of the Secretary of 
State, voted in favour of the decision to which the hon. member 
refers, and four members, namely, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir 
J ma Peile, Mr. Hardie, and Mr. Le Marchant, were opposed 
$2 it. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Replying to a question of Sir W. Harcourt as to the order 
of business next week, 

Mr. Barrour said, We propose to take the resolutions with 
respect to the employment of Indian troops in the Sudan on 
Monday. 


SALARIES OF BRITISH RESIDENTS IN INDIA. 


Major Jameson asked the Secretary of State for India if 
there was any objection to granting the Return on to-day’s 
Paper relating to the salaries of British residents in India. 

Mr. Grorce Cunzoy (for Lord Grorcs Hamrron): The 
Secretary of State for India will refer to the Government of 
India, and, if they see no objection to the granting of this 
return, will communicate with the hon. member in order that 
he may move for it. It is assumed that, when he speaks 0 
heads of departments, the hon. member refers to officers lent 
to Native States to act as heads of department under the Native 
administration. 


July 6th. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. ‘ t 
o 


_, The Fari or Kiunenrey said he wished tion 
z; : to put a ques 
the noble earl the Under ative for Indio. A return ad 
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; Jaid before the House of the correspondence with the 
nE of India on the subject of the payment of the 
Indian troops which had been sent to Suakin, but the papers 
had not been circulated among the members of their lordships’ 
House. In view of the importance of the subject and the 


. b action being taken on the matter in the other House, the point 


£ yas an important one, and he thought some explanation should 
be given why the paper had not been circulated. He was 
aware, of course, that the noble earl the Under Secretary was 
not responsible for the omission, but it was obvious that an 
important paper of this kind, upon which, no doubt, a motion 
would be founded in the House, should be circulated, and he 
wished to know why it had not been done. He also wished 
to ask the noble earl whether he had any objection to lay 
before the House the despatch or despatches from the Govern- 
-ment of India in regard to the recent treaty with France in 
respect to Siam, and also the correspondence between the Amir 
of Afgbanistan and the inhabitants of Kafiristan. 

The Harn or Onstow said he shared the surprise of the 
noble earl that the paper referred to, which was of great 
importance in view of the debate which was to take place in 
the other House on the matter, had not been circulated. On 
enquiry he had been informed that the procedure in reference 
to papers to be laid on the Table of that House was governed 
by what took place in the other House, and he had learned 
with some surprise that the members of the House of Commons 
had not received copies of the paper either. (Laughter.) The 
papers could, of course, be obtained at the Printed Paper 
Office ; but, in view of the importance of the subject and the 
debate that would be raised upon it, he would take the neces- 
sary steps to see that the papers were circulated among their 
lordships. With respect to the other papers referred to, they 
had been presented by the House of Commons, and if the noble 
-earl would move for them in that House they should be printed 
and circulated. 

The Eart or KmBERLEY said it was very desirable that 
papers of an important character should be circulated as soon 
as possible, not only on account of the information they con- 
tained, but in order to call the attention of their lordships to 
the fact that such papers had been laid on the, Table. He 
moved formally for the production of the papers”to which he 
had referred. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE BURMESE RAILWAYS. 


Mr. Wotrr asked the Secretary of State for India whet he 
4 syndicate was about to purchase the Burmese railways for 
‘the sum of .£6,000,000; and, if so, whether, the House would 
have an opportunity of discussing the matter. 
_,, Lord Gxorcr Hawruron ; Proposals after consultation with 
‘the Government of India have been made, and are now under 
consideration, not for purchasing, but for taking over the 
working and extension of the Burma Railways by a company 
to be formed for the purposo: I am in hopes that a decision 
may bo speedily arrived at. Transactions of this kind in con- 
nection with Indian Railways are not infrequent ; but it is not 
usual to submit them for discussion in Parliament and I see no 


veason why in the present instance we should depart from the 
ordinary practice, 


INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 
ORDINARY EXPENSES CHARGED UPON 


INDIA. 
“A MASTERPIECE OF MELANCHOLY 
MEANNESS.” 
IMPORTANT DEBATE. 
THE GOVERNMENT'S MAJORITY REDUCED. 
: _Lord Grorar Harron moved : 


ected a military expediti 
pedition of he 
© revenues of Indi: i 
‘syptian troops, this House canco otat EE 
“Any troops so despatch 
+ ater ty 


any vessels belonging to the Government of India that may be 
employed in this expedition, which would haye been charge- 
upon the resources of India if such troops or vessels had red 
mained in that country or seas adjacent, shall continue to be so 
chargeable: provided that if it shall become necessary to 
replace the troops or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels or 
native forces, then the expense of raising, maintaining, and 
providing such vessels and forces shall, in so far as may not 
be otherwise provided, be repaid out of any moneys which 
may be provided by Parliament for the purposes of the said 
expedition.’? The noble lord said: I rise to make the motion 
which has been for some days on the Notice Paper of the 
House. Every member who has read it will see that it divides 
itself into two parts. The first part suggests that the ordinary 
pay connected with the troops despatched to Suakin should for 
a certain time be apportioned to Indian revenues; and the 
second part of the Resolution proposes that any extra charge of 
any kind or sort arising either directly or indirectly from the 
employment of these troops should be charged on the Imperial 
revenue. Roughly speaking, the two propositions which this 
Resolution contains are, first, that India shall not make money 
by participation in an enterprise in which she has a common 
interest with this country. But, on the other hand, she 
should not be asked to spend any money because she is in- 
terested in common with this country in such enterprise. These 
two propositions taken together seem incontestably just, always 
provided that one can show that India has a special interest in 
the object of the expedition to which these troops may be 
attached. Perhaps I may explain why it is necessary to move 
this Resolution. It is to comply with the 55th section of the 
Government of India Act of 1858, which relates to the expendi- 
ture connected with the employment of troops outside the 
external frontiers of India. During the past few years a 
number of expeditions have been sent from India for various 
purposes, and perhaps it will interest the House if I give these 
expeditions in chronological order. The first occasion on which 
troops were employed outside the external frontiers of India 
after the Government of India had been transferred to the 
Crown was in 1859, in connexion with tho third China War. 
In 1867 a large expedition was sent to Abyssinia from India: 
in 1875 a small expedition was sent from India to Perak to ` 
put down certain disturbances there; in 1878 a considerable 
number of Indian troops were sent from India to Malta. In 
the same year a war occurred in Afghanistan which necessi- 
tated the employment of a considerable number of Indian 
troops outside the external frontiers of India. In 1882 an 
expedition was sent to Egypt, and another expedition was 
sent to the Sudan in 1885, and this year two expeditions 
left India, one for Mombasa and the other for Suakin. 
These expeditions naturally classify themselves into certain 
categories in accordance with the financial arrangements — 
connected with each. First come those expeditions in which 
no charge whatever was made either in connection with the 
ordinary pay or extraordinary expenditure on the revenues of 
of India. The expeditions in which this has occurred are the 
third China War; the movement of troops to Malta, and re- 
cently the movement of troops from Bombay to Mombasa. In 
no instance where the whole of the expenditure has been borne 
by any funds other than the revenues of India has any Resolu- 
tion been moved in Parliament. In the second category comes 
those expeditions in which the ordinary charge is placed upon — 
India and the extra expense placed upon other sources, and 
these comprised the Abyssinian War of 1867, the expedition to 
Perak in 1875, the Sudan expedition of 1885, and the expedi- 
tion which left this year. In all these cases, with the singlo 
exception of Perak, a Resolution was moved in the House 
Commons. Last come the cases in which not aly the ordin; 
expenditure, but all expenditure above that, was place 
revenues of India. Two expeditions only come under 
namely, thosecond Afghan War, and the expedition sent 
in 1882 by the right hon. gentleman opposite. In both 
cases a certain contribution was eventually ma 
funds, but on each occasion the greater part | 
ordinary charges was placed upon Indian 
practice, therefore, has been uniform. No Re 
moved unless it was intended that 
ultimately be paid out Oe an 
atin 


not one, as has been sta 
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unanimous in so interpreting it. There is, it 18 true, 2 
ean obiter dictum by a Secretary of State for India niok as 
opposed to that view. I have the highest regard for s 
opinion of a Secretary of State, but the views of a Secretary i 
State do not necessarily constitute law. (Laughter.) The 
only doubt, as far as I know, ever entertained by lawyers 
concerning tho construction of the Ges is CREE SE 

i aseolozy, it is necessary to move & esot 
p n e | only was D be defrayed by Indian 


where the ordinary pay was t wins 
revenue. A consensus of opinion in recent years 13 m the 


a tive, but a contrary opinion prevailed some time back. 
ae result of ihe Resolution will be that the ordinary 
pay and allowances of the Indian troops, amounting to about 
£4,000 a month, will be borne by Indian revenues. It is 
true that the Council of India have restricted that charge 
to the close of the present year. It is, I think, very likely, 
but, if the Indian troops are in Egypt at that time, the 
Council will consider itself perfectly free to act as they may 
think fit. The extraordinary expenses, independently of any 
expenditure for local transport from Suakin will be about 
£140,000, which will be found from the treasury chest. 
Mr. Leoxarp Courryer: How long will that last for ? 


Lord Grorcr Hasmtron: That is for the same time. Two 
arguments have been advanced against this arrangement. 
he first is that there is a risk in taking such a number of 
troops from the Indian establishment, and the second is that 
the financial charge on the Indian revenue is not a fair one. 
Let us consider each of these. As to the first, I quite agree 
that the greatest caution is necessary to prevent India being 
drawn upon to meet any of the military emergencies that may 
occur in Africa. Imperial interests are rapidly spreading in 

_ that continent, and there is no doubt that irom time to time 
demands will be made for troops to maintain law and order. 
and to the Indian Government and the Indian army will the 
Imperial Government look as extraordinarily well suited for 
this purpose. When we take into account the numbers of men 
in past and in the present expeditions, we see that the present 
expedition involves a much smaller abstraction of force, for a 
temporary period, from the military strength of India than 
has been involved in former expeditions of recent years. The 
total forces in India now number 75,000 Europeans and about 
140,000 natives. At the dates of previous expeditions the 
numbers were considerably less—about 60,000 Europeans and 
120,000 natives. The expedition to Abyssinia consisted of 
14,000 men, 10,000 natives and 4,000 Europeans ; the; wer 
all taken from the Indian establishment. Con derin that 
that expedition left India within ten years of the Mutin Tias 
say it does seem to me to haye been a somewhat AIEO i 
weakening of the military establishment in India. It was mh 
that sense that the present Prime Minister speaking in the 
other House, laid down the maxim that Tae could a t bo 
looked upon as a reservoir from which this countr co lad a 
an unlimited number of troops without paying for the are 
1882, when right hon. gentlemen opposite es in fice, 2 
sent a considerable expedition from India to ithe be they 
men, of whom 2,000 were Europeans. In 1885} SAUT 
Garon a eTO a SOLO pid 5, the same 

nt sent another expedition consisting of 3,200 nati 
troops. The present expedition numbers only 2 500 Sats 
deduct that number from a total army of 210 000 ee 
rain pang from ded ting 14,000 from a total force cf 
,000. course, the risk whi 3 
a tore takon away, is increased ae ence eee yeas 
ce 18 absent, and therefore the Government wi i z 
precaution to put a limit i ri Sna pall Hake me 
Daeth ates ee ape time a ing which India is to 
An Hon. Mewsrr: That is not in the Resolution. 
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ion—(cheers)—and tho 
ery exhaustive ex- 
a meh haye been 
pepe ofa phrasology, the contention of tho Laan 
th 2 is—that since the neutralisati 
gerez Canal India has no special interest in sre ee 
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above other parts of the British Empire. I h 7 
that contention to the best of my ability ; I ie fais 
advice of some very able authorities; and I ventur en 
that neither from the historical nor from the militar e to 
view can that contention be maintained. India fee l 
had a special interest in Egypt over and above thavaen ways 
portions of the Empire, and if we were to assent to the Other 
contention of the Government of India—which, after ane 
only the ipse dixit of the Government of the day—it w a 18 
difficult to mention any expedition outside the frontier a be 
in which India has had any special interest. No one wh ndia 
watched the development of India can deny that peas 
interests in different parts of Asia and Africa are deen 
decade increasing. I have always contended, and will ad b 
contend, for a fair distribution of the expenditure vi uy 
be necessary to defend those external interests; but if A 


med 
the 
Sa 


Home Government were to assent to the proposition of th 
Indian Government it seems to me that, no matter what e 4 
pedition be necessary mm Asia or Africa, it will be impossible. 


ever to ask India to bear any part of the expenditure c 3 
therewith; and as those interests suid, Tae, grow a 
develope, and require protection, the whole cost of that prota 3 
tion will fall upon the taxpayers of this country. But while 
the Home Government cannot agree to the particular propos i 
of the Indian Government, I am much in sympathy with the 
substance of their complaint. Those who have read the 
despatch of the Indian Government will notice that four-fifths 
of it do not deal with the proposal now before the House tint 
they deal with transactions of the past. No one can deny that 
from time to time charges have been put upon India somewhat 
in excess of the interests which India has had in former ex- 
peditions. (Opposition cheers.) It is the recollection of these 
transactions that has been in the mind of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The Abyssinian expedition was too heavy a drain on 


the military establishment. But—and I do not say this for the- 


purpose of annoying right hon. gentlemen opposite—the par- 
ticular transaction which ranklesyin the mind of the Indian 
Government is the action taken in 1882. (Cheers.) That 
action was of a very summary character. The Government of 
the day requested the Indian Government to send a large ex- 
pedition to Egypt to work in accord with the British force; 
and on July 24th the Home Government telegraphed to the 
Indian Government that, subject to final decision on any re- 
presentation the Indian Government desired to make, the 
Home Government proposed that the Indian revenue should 
bear all the expenses of the Indian contingent? This was the 
reply. of tts Jaden Government on the 26th: ‘We beg 
nanimously to protest very strongly against the pro osal 
that the Indian revenue shall Beate all the eia etl the 
Indian contingent for service in Egypt.” The next day the 
Hehe hon. gentleman then in office brought down a Resolution 
bo this House which put all the charges on the Indian 
revenue ; and it was the present leader of the Opposition 
who formally moved that Resolution. In that transaction 
the Indian Government does seem to me to have been treated 
wa but little consideration. But even in that controversy 
o indian Government did not take up the position which has 
Th een assumed by the present occupants of office in India. 
hey did not then object to paying a certain portion of the 
epee of the expedition; their objection was that India 
pate pay the whole cost; they pointed out that the prece- 
ifs ae the past were against such a proposal; and they 
ooke with anxiety upon the establishment of so dangerous 
a principle for the future. Well, the Home Government did, 
rue e extent, moderate the Resolution, and a certain 
eon ribution was made from the Imperial Exchequer towards 
TEA mB a portion of the extraordinary charges of the exp? uF 
ex ehdit SESA had to pay 60 per cent. of the extraordinary 
a Resol A Again, in 1885, the right hon. gentleman placed 
eam ition on the Notice Paper of the House, without giving 
Pete a Government time to have its views laid before 
Se ent. What is the result of thus, in the past, placins 
Indian G igations upon India on the assumption that the 
these ea has a joint interest with this county Ee 
RA aes: The Indian Government, to save themselve 
eae ree which they consider excessive, 2OW repudiate $ 
‘An Bi nterest In expeditions outside of India. 
is TON, Mrmper : No. An 
lai du ahaa Hanirmox ; Ithink they do so; in the despa 
Nava pon the Table of the House they lay it down that t 
no special interest in Egypt. ( No!” and some Hon: 


Point of’ 


ays- 
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Menpers: “In the Sudan ! ”) Very well; but in 1882 the 

Indian Government did admit that they had an interest, be- 

cause they wero willing to pay the ordinary charges, and 

"having had to pay the extraordinary charges laid upon them, 

they then denied that they had an interest in order to avoid 
se charges. 

ie HoN. Memeper: In the Sudan! 

Lord GroncE Hatton: It is practically the same thing. 
Anyhow, my contention is worth consideration ; and it is that 
the result of putting unfair or excessive charges on India in 
the past is that the Indian Government now repudiate that 
they have any interest in these expeditions. That is a position 
which I do not think any responsible minister can accept. 
Desiring as I do to protect the Indian revenue, and anxious as 
I am to find a working solution of a difficulty which is con- 
stantly cropping up, and which is detrimental to the efficiency 
of military expeditions from time to time, I venture to suggest 
that, in the despatch to India, I have laid down a principle 
which will secure that equity in these matters which the 
House desires, without rendering us in the future liable to the 
suggestion which has now come to us from India. I do not 
know if any hon. members have read our despatch to the 
Indian Government. If they have they will find three propo- 
sitions laid down which are for the future to govern the financial 
arrangements of expeditions of this character. In the first 
place we say: “It may be laid down that on all occasions 
when the temporary loan of a military force is urgently 
required cither by Great Britain or by India, such assistance 
will be promptly given so far as the ability, resources, and 
situation of either country at the time may permit.’’ There 
are two military establishments—one in India and one in 
England—and there is in all ordinary times a certain margin 
of reserve strength in cach establishment, end it is desirable in 
the common interest of the empire that this double reserve 
should be available for any expedition it may be necessary 
suddenly to send out. ‘Therefore, it is desirable that not too 
‘onerous obligations should be imposed on the country that 
wants to borrow the force, because it is necessary that the 
utilisation of it should be made as expeditiously as possible. 
In the next place, we lay down: ‘It would seem to be 
established that if the object for which such assistance is 
required is one in which the Government supplying the troops 
has no special interest beyond that which must be common to 
all members of the empire, the whole cost of the force, so long 
a8 1t 1s required, including both ordinary and extraordinary 
‘charges, must, be borne by the Government that needs its 
assistance. That is a principle which I think will recommend 
itself to the House. (Hear, hear.) But itis a principle that 
was not inserted in the despatch merely to give plausibility to 
our position. It was put in in order that it might be effective ; 
for wo have had to decide, not only the question of the 
S peetionmenh of the expense in connexion with Suakin, but 
aon y ease with Mombasa, and we came to the conclu- 
renin =a no part of the expenditure in connexion with the 
Teac ane on the latter expedition, though sent out of 
a ould ue placed on the Indian revenue. After some 
Bon Seon Correspondence with the Treasury we have 
ere roe Treasury round to our view, and they have 
established 1. Therefore, by our second proposition we have 
guard to ne precedent which cannot {ait to be a great safe- 
Our third o sndian revenue in the luture. (Hear, hear.) 
the aces aaa is: ‘If the circ mstances are such that 
interest in a supplying the troops hes a distinct and special 
may bo lose 9 matter at stake, than, although that interest 
assistance, the Cos, than that of the Government requiring 
content tò e overnment supplying the troops should be 
burden NGC one form or another a portion of the 
alls the Suakin ceomations involve.” In this category 
assume that “if eee The House will naturally 
full deliberation e secretary of State in Council, after 
ion to Mombuca ean to the conclusion that the expedi- 
© Suakin into another a Soe ontogory and the expedition 

oso who ads iat os BONY: there must be in the view of 
natures of the fects epon strong differences in the 
Stween tho Gres ox ne: I will explain the difference 
Reighbourhood of Momas yer? is no doubt that in the 
t commercial ee and Zanzibar India has a con- 
iul interest of any poas e — Perhaps the largest com- 

We did not feel Y Portion of the British Empire. - Still, 


aes el that that fact was sufficient.te jasti kiar i 
28 made to bear part of the expen dike GARU O 


am 


The interest of India, as apart from the other portions of 

the Empire, did not appear to be of that particular and sub- 

stantial character which would justify a distinction, and there- 

fore we decided that the whole of the cost of the regiment 

must be borne by sources other than Indian. But when wə 

came to the expedition to Suakin it seemed to us impossible to 

pretend that India has not very special interests in Egypt. 

Let us assume for a moment that India belonged to a foreign 

country. Would that not constitute an enormous and gigantic 

diminution of our interest in Egypt? (Cheers.) By merely 
putting that question it is self-evident that India has, of all 
parts of the Empire, a special interest in Egypt. (Hear, 

hear.) I venture to say that there is an unbroken series of 
precedents in political actions and in military enterprises which 

support that contention. There has not been an expedition 
sent by this country to Egypt during the present century in 

which Indian troops have not participated. In 1801—a time 

when the Suez Canal was not thought of, when communication. 
between India and England was by the Cape, when England 
was scarcely the predominant power in India—so vital were 
the interests of India then in Egypt that a large expedition 
was sent from India under Baird to co-operate with the 
English troops in Egypt. Before I came to a decision on this 
point I was anxious to ascertain the points which decided the: 
apportionment of the expenditure in connexion with that ex- 
pedition, and on looking into the appendix to the first Report 
from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India 
Company, I found that the East India Company claimed a. 
refund of the whole of the expenditure connected with the 
expedition, less the ordinary pay of the troopsin Egypt. There 
was a further proviso that the ordinary charges of such of the 
regiments as went from India to Egypt and did not return 
thither, of the regiment that was in Egypt but did not proceed. 
to India, and the ordinary charges of levies made in India to 
replace volunteers from native corps sent to Egypt, should be 
borne by the Imperial Government. The principle on which 
the claim was founded was that India should bear the ordinary 
charges of tho troops sent from India and returned thither, 
but not the ordinary charges of regiments which did not 
return, and which, therefore, were treated as being struck off 
the Indian establishment from the date of embarkation, and 
that she should be paid the cost of any extra troops raised in 
consequence of their absence and all extraordinary expenses 
consequent on the expedition. We therefore find that in 
connexion with an Egyptian expedition as far back as 1801, 
when India was in the eae of shrewd business men, arrange- 
ments were made identical with the arrangements which hayo 
been made now. I cannot understand how anyone can pretend 
that India has no special interest in Egypt. Why, our govern- 
ment in India could not exist if it had not a constant supply of 
soldiers going out to India from this country year after year 
to replace other soldiers in India; and it is, in consequence, of 
vital importance that tho shortest route between England and 
India should be secured. Egypt is the natural resting-place, 
the natural stepping-stone, between England and India; and 
if there be stepping-stones across a river which are used by 
neighbours on both sides of the river, no one will pretend that 
it is an unfair thing to ask both sides of tho river to pay for 
their repair ; and that is practically what we are doing in this 
case. The House must also recollect that a great change has 
taken place in the method of dealing with many questions 
which are purely Eastern and purely Indian in origin and 
character. Owing tothe extension of the influence of European 
Powers in Africa and Asia, there are many questions which 
are purely Indian in character and origin which, for con- 
venience sake, are now settled in London instead of in Cal- 
cutta; and they are so setrled because, being raised in places 
in the neighbourhood of which certain European authority 
exists, they have a European aspect as well as an Asiatic 


aspect, a Western aspect as well as an Eastern aspect. But — 
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gina fo ony. Se Ear Ms aap wo hve 
beneficial to the Indian Exchequer. È eoe 
i ‘n principles which the Chancellor of the Exc quer 

jaia ONE P shell be reciprocal in character, and ee Ca 
established an important precedent in the case of J a aa, 
(Opposition Hear, hear.) Lam glad to get that cheer, Ree ae 
{um the first Secretary of State for India who has ae a 
expedition from India to Africa the whole cost of roe sin 
4o be borne by India. (Cheers.) Therefore, 80 far as J om as 
‘s concerned, we are in complete accord with the Indian Gov ern- 
ment. The Indian Government also wish that their statements 
and their despatches should be laid in their totality before 
Parliament. 1 was not able in the first instance to assent to 
that proposal because it came during the recess, and I was 
under an obligation to introduce a Resolution sending the 
troops to Egypt; but as soon as we came back I willingly 
assented, and tor the first time the statement of the Indian 
Government has been laid in its entirety before Parliament. 
Therefore, in three out of four questions we are in complete 
accord with the Indian Government, and we have been able to 
comply with their wishes; but in the case of the fourth—for 
reasons I have mentioned—it is not possible for us to assent to 
their particular suggestion. I venture to say that if anyone 
will impartially consider the arrangements which I have laid 
down in that despatch as regulating the finance connected with 
expeditions of this character for the future, he will see that 
they will be advantageous in many ways. These arrangements 
will secure a unity of military organisation ; they will protect 
Indian finance and establish permanently a working and 
equitable principle on which the expenditure in connection 
with these expeditions will in future be regulated. Before I 
sit down there are two other matters to which 1 should like to 
allude. The right hon. member for Montrose is about to 
follow me. He has been using exceedingly strong language 
out of doors about this expedition; and he has accused us of 
emburking on a new and wanton war. (Opposition cheers.) 
That is really the most astonishing statement L have heard. 
We are not emburking on a new war; we are trying to finish 
an cld war. (Cheers and Opposition laughter.) ‘Ihe fact is 
incontestable. yer since Hicks Pasha was allowed to go to 
his doom there has been an unceasing, relentless, brutal war- 
fare between the Egyptian Government and the Mahdi and 
his successors. The one governing factor of it all has been 
the power of the Mahdi and his successors to inflict injury on 
Egypt. When strong the Mahdi has invaded Egypt, and if 
ro Ea his will he would sweep the Egyptian Government 

o the sea. 

An Hoy. Meser: Why not? (Cheers and laughter.) 

Lord G. Haauton: Itis to prevent that that the expedition is 
een ale Yay varied in its character, but that 
inflict h ees it has been the power of the Khalifa to 

muiet Aarm on Egypt. (Hear, hear.) Everyone knew that if 

Kassala tell 1t would give a great increase to the prestige and 
power of the Khalifa, and all that we have done is to anticipate 


that danger and, by a forward and offensive movement, to- 


reduce to the smallest dimensions this war, which we have 
aueHted from our predecessors. (Cheers and ironical cheers.) 
en the right hon. gentleman has attempted to disparage the 
operations in which we are engaged by associating them with 
What he calls “the discreditable disasters in the Sudan in the 
pest 1 wonder whether the right hon. gentleman has ever 
nak what was the origin and cause of those disasters 
ARE an to have been discreditable. The right hon. 
and non-interference in bgyptian, diaaa o aoe Detention 
n terte i an affairs.. Is he aw 
ea eee ounie and dithculty arose irom the a 
E Greens ening for a short time the upper haud in 
in the Sudan z ae. at Es TOT EA 
i e In 18: slis 

paar werg masters with regard to Bae ae 
TOP! Pa a ernment proposed to send an expedition under 
asia to reconquer Kordofan. Hicks Pasha knew 


that he had not the strength f i 
implored the Government of teat oe age (oes 


the cleare 
aoet way upon the Government of the ces On 
of cuing one ot two things—cither reinforce Hicks Pacha ee 
prevent him from going on his errand. What was the final 
v ely oi pa orana “Marl Granville to Sir È Malet 
di 1,183. Your telegram of Sth. Reinforcen, z 

udan, Report decision of Egyptian Goyerument a Bee 
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you can, taking care to offer no advice.” (Ironical Minister 
g% 5 ater on Sir E. Malet, who was not allow eria} 
cheers.) Later o: E owed 10 adyis 
or interfere or do anything, sends home to the Gover = 
number of despatches saying (loth August, 1883): «J havet} 
honour to enclose copies of three telegrams from General Hicky 
in regard to affairs in the Sudan, and the numberless difficultie 
with which he is surrounded.’ (Hear, hear.) And on TNipaw S 
18th Sir E. Malet wrote to General Hicks: “I congratulate 
you on your appointment as commarder-in-chief aua general 
of division. ‘Lhe act is spontaneous on the part of the ke T 
tian Government, for, although I am ready to tranemit T it 
telegrams that come from you I am debarred by my instruc- 
tious from giving advice with regard to action on them 
(Cheers.) For a few months that policy of abstention and 
non-interference, with which the mght hon. gentleman js 
inseparably associated, got the upper hand; and in a ye 
short time after the telegram instructing Sir E. Malet to © take 
care to give no advice,” the British Government had to take 
the whole affairs into its own hands, and year atter year largo 
expeditions were sent out which resulted in uothing but protit-- 
less and futile slaughter, and which involved great expenditure 
to the Egyptian, the English, and the ludian taxpayer, 
(Cheers.) ‘Lherefore, if the right hon. gentleman likes to refer 
to “the discreditable disasters of the past, he can do so; but 
they are associated with his principles and not with ours, 
(Cheers.) The only transaction which can be fairly charged 
to our policy is not a “discreditable disaster,’’ but the victory 
of Ferkeh—(cheers)—which is remarkable for the physical and 
moral regeneration shown by the Egyptian troops. (Cheers.) 
I say that the rigbt hon. gentleman, although he is one whom 
we all admire, has never been accepted by his, own side as 
sacred in Egyptian matters; and why is he gomg to move this 
amendment? The Frout Beuch opposite, when in office, 
moved two motions similar to this, but they were far more 
drastic and placed far heavier obligations on the Indian 
Government. 1 have looked through the division lists, and 
there is not a single gentleman sitting on the benches opposite 
who took part in the divisions of 1852 and 1885 who aid not 
vote for the Resolutions similar to that which 1 am now 
proposing. (Cheers.) And, therefore, when l explain to the 
House the modifications und saieguards and concessions with 
which we have surrounded this Resolution, L cannot believe 
that right hon. gentlemen opposite will decline to give us that 
assistance which they, when similarly circumstauced, never 
hesitated to give themselves. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Mortey’s AMENDMENT. 


Mr. Joux Morty moved to leave out from the word ‘ ‘that’” 
to the end of the question, and to add the words—‘ it is inex-» 
pedient that uny portion of the charges of the Indian force that 
1s being dispatched to Africain aid of egyptian troops, whether 
ordinary charges or extraordinary, should be imposed upon ig 
revenues of Índia.” The right hon. gentleman said: The noble 
lord has remarked that I have out of doors permitted myse 
to use strong language in connexion with this expedition. 
propose, with the permission of the House, to repeat ie 
strong language in the presence of the noble lord. (Cheers:) 
I do not suppose that an imporiant debate was ever entered 
upon by a Government under more discouraging circumstances 
than those of the present Government to-mght. (Cheers, an 
Ministerial cries of “ Why ??) lam asked why? Because 
there is not, as far as I can ascertain—and 1 have taken some 
trouble to survey the ground—one single organ of the nig 
hon. gentleman opposite which does uot condemn the deman 
Which he has now mado. (Cheers.) The only cheer of an y 
maguitude which the noble lord secured during his speech ri 
that which followed when he diverged into what I may oy 
complete irrelevance. (Cheers.) The noble lord gave the Hoy ub 
a history of the expeduion of Hicks Pasha, und he said tair 
that ali came from compliance with the principles of whic g 
am the very humble protessor, and from following the docta 


with which 1 am inseparably asocii Yeu, sir; bute 

aT ‘parably associated. cs, BIT he 
(pointing to Mr. Chamberlain)—who is sitting next a oe 
noble lord? (Cheers ) ‘Lhe noble lord asks why We di A 


take part in the divisions in connexion with the expeditio aoe 
1882 und 1855. As tur as 1582 goes, it wus impossible for 

to tako part in the division becuuse 1 was not a member iH did 
House ; und in 1885, if 1 touk no part in the division 5 fin 
Dot support the Goverument of which L was in Gpr jor 
adherent. My right hon. friend tue Secretary of BU 
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ithe Colonies and the noble duke the President of the Council 
“it is they whom the noble lord has been attacking in his 
„recitation of the circumstances of the expeditions of 1882 
„and 1885. (Cheers.) It is for my right hon. friend the 
‘Colonial Secretary to defend himself and the Government of 
which he was & member, and not for me. (Renewed cheers.) 
‘The noblo lord had prided himself in his remarks about his 
decision in the case of Mombasa. As I shall presently show, 
‘he did establish an admirable precedent in the case of Mom- 
basa; and I move the amendment which stands in my name 
exactly because the noble lord has departed from that pre- 
cedent on which he so much prides himself. It will be felt by 
his own adherents and by those who expected most from his 
explanation that the noble lord has wandered very wide of the 
„mark, and has scarcely, in one single observation, come to 
-close quarters in the dispute between himself and the Indian 
Government. (Hear, hear.) The question to-night is not 
whether this expedition in the Sudan is a good thing or a bad 
thing in the interests of humanity and civilisation. Nor is it 
the question whether resort to an Indian force is a good thing 
„or a bad thing in the interests of Egypt or Great Britain. The 
noble lord says I asserted the other day in the country that the 
‘Government have made a new departure. But have they not? 
We were repeatedly assured by the right hon. gentlemen—by 
the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Secretary to the Colonies—that these opera- 
tions were to be limited and measured by the financial and 
-military resources of Egypt. (Cheers.) How can it be said 
that you are limiting the operations by the military resources 
of Egypt, when you are to-night asking the House of Com- 
mons to sanction a charge upon the Indian revenue in order 
to justify the introduction of an Indian force to eke out the 
failure of the military forces on the part of Egypt? That 
may be right, or it may be wrong; but do not pretend that 
you are not now making a completely new departure. But, 
.again, that is not the question which I wish to discuss to- 
night. The question before us is this. The Secretary of 
‘State in Council of her Majesty’s Government ‘akes a certain 
‘view of the proper incidence of the charge of this Indian force. 
Tho Government of India—which is, after all, the only repre- 
sentative body where the views and interests of the population 
of India can find a voice and an expression—takes an exactly 
‘opposite view. The question is before us as an almost judicial 
tribunal—the question which of those two authorities is right 
and which is wrong. This House and the other House are by 
the Act of 1858, section 55, constituted the arbiters in this 
dispute. It is to that point and to that great issue to which I 
wish to call special attention, and on which I wish to base my 
amendment. The noble lord, like some of those who haye 
gone before him on that Bench, has not appeared to me to 
give the House a very clear view as to the exact state of the 
4egal and constitutional question. I do not wish to overload 
what I have to say with e discussion of that legal and con- 
-stitutional question; but I think I have a right, and it is my 
duty, to call attention to the extraordinary divergence of 
language which has been used by gentlemen on the ‘Treasury 
Bench in connection with this vital and organic section of the 
Act of 1858. The only gentleman who has been uniformly 
tight in his statement of the law is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. On the 11th of May the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told the House that the Government was bound 
pacconu ang, to the Act of Parliament, where any charge was 
esdenpgn the Indian revenue, to come to the House of Com- 
The CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHEQUER dissented. 
Mr. Jony Morzey: I do not know why the right hon. 
‘gentleman should dissent. It is very much to his credit. 
The CHANCELLOR or THE Excuequer: I had forgotten that I 
ee said a word about it. (Laughter.) 
Pak J. Monnet They aro always řorgetting. (Laughter.) 
t aps t e First Lord of the Treasury will say he has forgotten 
had iR aTi naxt day after the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
RS h own the law correctly he came and told the House 
statute a Pot on actual law there is no obligation under the 
chargo ig rae 2° ason of Parliament, unless some extra 
undoubtedly in apon nia The evidence of precedent is 
these cases of discus in oad eee nes Bee 
E aeons aes ether India should bear extra- 
man will eae ies rae zby this time the right hon. gentle- 
misleading statemen a t is a completely inaccurate and 
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The First Lorp or THE Treasury: It is perfectly right. 

Mr. J. Morrer : Does the right hon. gentleman not mean 
by this to say that there is no obligation to come to this House 
unless there are extraordinary charges? That is not the case. 
You are bound to come to the House, and you are coming to 
the House to-night. The point which the noble lord has argued 
is that this is the imposition upon the revenues of India, not of 
an extraordinary, but of an ordinary charge. I am sure the 
right hon. gentleman will see that his statement was misleading 
and incorrect. The noble lord the Secretary of State for India 
has been guilty of some inconsistencies in this matter. The 
noble lord, in his dispute with the Treasury as to the Mombasa 
case, caused the following to be written: ‘‘In this connexion 
I am directed to call your attention to the provisions of the Act 
for the better government of India, 21 and 22 Vict., cap. 106, 
sec. 55, to the effect that the revenues of India cannot, without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applied to defray 
the expense of any military operation beyond the frontiers of 
that country. It appears to Lord George Hamilton that if the 
ordinary pay and allowances of the force employed on this 
expedition are defrayed from Indian revenues, it may and will 
be argued that this section has been contravened, unless the 
assent of Parliament be previously obtained.” The Attorney- 
General will recollect the debate in 1886, in which there was a 
duel between himself and Mr. Gladstone as to whether this 
prior consent before even an ordinary charge was laid upon 
the Indian revenues was or was not necessary. These issues 
are raised by the loose language used by gentlemen on that 
Bench with reference to a constitutional point of the highest 
importance—a point upon which, for example, Lord Selborne 
and Lord Cairns carried on in 1878 one of the most remarkable 
duels in the history of British law. That shows that the noble 
lord has not carefully informed himself as to the ground on 
which he is travelling. 

Lord Grorcs Haumton: I said the law I believed was 
perfectly clear except on this particular point as to whether 
it was absolutely necessary to move a Resolution when the 
only charges are ordinary charges. 

Mr. J. Morty: The point is whether you are bound to 
move a Resolution before you impose a charge or take steps 
involving a charge. Iam far too prudent, I hope, to venture 
upon a disputation of this kind. But the noble lord is quite 
mistaken if he thinks that any interpretation whatever of this 
important section is one upon which great lawyers have agreed, 
or do at this moment, as I believe, agree. I would point to 
the language used by Sir Stafford Northcote in connexion with 
the Abyssinian expedition when in 1567 he came down to tho 
House and admitted that he and the Government had been 
guilty, in view of the strict construction of the law, of a con- 
trayention of that law, and he apologised to the House for 
it. Mr. Gladstone, who was then Leader of the Opposition, 
congratulated him upon admitting his illegality, and he laid 
down his great dictwm—which I submit to the hon. gentlemen 
opposite when they come to consider this matter in the case of 
Mombasa—that the strictest construction of an Act of Parlia- 
ment is the only construction that is tolerable within the walls 
of Parliament. We may depend upon it there is no placo 
where the strict construction of an Act of Parliament— 
especially a great organic Act like the Act of 1858—ought to 
be so highly regarded and cherished as in this High Court of 
Parliament. (Cheers.) The noble lord intimated that ho 
might bo found in some conflict with a former Secretary of 
State for India. Tho Secretary of State to whom he refers 
was the present Duke of Devonshire, then Lord Hartington. 
T think we should be missing an important point in this debate 
if we did not recall the weighty language used by Lord 
Hartington in 1882 in making thet very motion which the 
noble lord has said so much about—the language of Lord 
Hartington upon the conditions under which resorb to the 
Indian troops could be lawfully had. Lord Hartington went 
much further than the noble lord seems even to dream of. 
Lord Hartington said that there were two objects in Section 
55. Tho first was to prevent such a contingency as that the 
Government should carry on military operations by means of 
troops maintained on Indian establishments and without 
having to come to Parliament for its consent at a The 
House will perceive that thatis a different poin 
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ian troops outside the frontier and outside the cases ex- 
Sonn. im the ‘Act without the consent of Parliament, whether 
you impose a charge on India or whether you donot. I was 


he noble lord admit—it was to me one of the 
Senne raat paris of his speech—that we cannot be too 
vigilant, too jealously careful, at this moment especially, in 
regard to examining the conditions under which Indian troops 
may be employed: because, as the noble lord very well said, 
swe are in an era of what I may call adventures in South Africa, 
when the temptation to resort to the employment of Indian 
troops will be immense. How immense it will be is shown 
even in the case of Mombasa, and it is most important that 
Parliament should make up its mind with something like 
definiteness whether or not Indian troops may he brought out 
of India for military operations beyond the Indian irontier 
without the consent of Parliament. The Indian Government 
in that despatch—and it is one of the most important and most 
significant things in the despatch—express their apprehension 
lest the principles which are now unfortunately defended by 
the noble lord should be extended and applied to cases where, 
as they contend, it is most inexpedient, both in the interests of 
India and, perhaps, in the interests of Great Britain, that 
there should be this unfettered right to claim on the part of 
the executive Government to move Indian troops into Africa, 
or elsewhere, whenever they think fit without the consent of 
Parliament. (Cheers.) It is well known now that there is a 
strong, and probably a growing, school, who argue that East 
Africa is to become a sort of annexe of the Indian Empire, 
and that the real and effective military base of what they 
expect to be our East African possessions is to be found in 
Andia and the Indian army. In these circumstances, and in 
view of these apprehensions, which the noble lord shares with 
some of us, I feel—and many in the House, irrespective of 
party, will feel—that nothing can be more delicate or more 
important in the view, not only of the present contin gency, but 
the future, than the relations between the Indian army and the 
Parliament sitting at Westminster. (Cheers.) The noble lord 
referred to, but did not quote, the very remarkable statement 
of doctrine which was made in this House in 1867 by no less a 
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lent by India to Great Britain or by Great Britain ; 
such that any very clear or definite doctrine can be a India are- 
them.” What is the good of the noble lord taking wenn fro 
hour to go through the precedents of China and eaea 
he has himself told the Government of India all HoE = 
there was no doctrine to be drawn from these precedents that 
important passage from the point of view of precedent ; x 
declaration made by another noble lord, a col eague = the 
right hon. gentleman opposite in 1887—I mean Lord C the 
(Cheers.) ‘This I regard as a fundamental passage- it TOSS, 
opening of a completely new position by the Secretary of R the 
for India in this country. This is what Lord Cross said in res. OS 
of the expedition of 1885, an expedition which was begun þh as 
Government of Mr. Gladstone and which was not wound a T 
the Government of Lord Salisbury was in power. Lord e 
had to deal with thematter, and afterhe had examined the pa = 
and the arguments he told the Treasury and the Governnent 
of India tor their information and encouragement ome 
Secretary pits for dia in Council, however, feels that 
there is much force in the general scope of the areuments ” 
(the arguments repeated to-night as to the E T 
ordinary charge)—‘‘ of the Government of India, and deine 
to take this opportunity of expressing his earnest hope that ae 
any future occasion, when Indian troops are employed on 
duties not directly attributable to the requirements of the 
Government of India, or despatched to a country distant from 
India, no portion of the expenses of such troops may be 
charged to India without the full assent and concurrence of 
the Government of that country.’ (Cheers.) Could anything 
bo clearer or more definite than that? (Cheers.) Then the 
Treasury, in their reply, showed that they, at all event 
understood the full weight and significance rf this declarant 
of Lord Cross, for the Treasury said : —‘‘ Their lordships make 
no doubt that, should the occasion again arise for employing 
Indian troops outside India, ths views of the present Govern- 
ment of ndia and of the present Secretary of State for India in 
ouncilon the question of the expense of such employmentwill 
be respectfully weighed by the Imperial Government of the 
day.” (Cheers.) But Lord Cross is himself a member of the 
Imperial Government of the day, and, therefore, there arises 
before our mind’s eye a vision of Lord Cross, the Privy Seal, 
respectfully weighing the views of Lord Cross, the Secretary 
a ae for India, and finding, apparently those views devoid 
of any force or weight. (Laughter.) The noble lord went on 
to make reference to the case of Mombasa. What is the 
significance of the case of Mombasa? Indian troops were sent 
to Mombasa in these circumstances. The F oreign Office writes 
We the noble lord to say that there is trouble in the East 
eae Bee Ora and suggesting that an Indian regiment 
mae espa ched im order to inspire confidence on the part 
s y natives and to deal with the rebels. On February 
21st the Foreign Office communicated to the noble lord their 
pxvectation: that the charge would fall as before, on the 
‘overnment of India. The Foreign Office had forgotten the 
dictum of Lord Cross ; but the noble lord had not; and now 
we come to a series of most interesting transactions which I 
pula to the House, and if any hon. member be at the 
rouble to read with moderate care the noble lord’s dealings 
pai the Treasury in the matter of Mombasa he will find that 
f eee took up in almost every particular a ponu 
$ e no entire on | ro nts 
Tom NEN” oana TS Oe “(Gheers.) 
EOE EE e is running away. | Ane 
BRE y detended Lord Qross’s position. Writing, unde 
oe ot are ith, to the Foreign Office, it is said m 
, I am to expr ge Hami opmi 
that there is no a ae ne © pata ddan revenes 
saree of the cost of this force, so long as it is employe 
ae m A and for purposes exclusively Imperial. In a letter 
Pagan ai 26th, 1890, the Government of India lays done 
perkins, oa Cironmstanops and the safety of Ini 
2 e Ireely given to the Imperial Governmen?» 
maoona i dah en oO E ope 
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ased by the Treasury and raised by the noble lord in the Mom- 
basa case, some of which, at any rate, he has refuted to-night. 
The first plea adduced by the Treasury why the Indian rev- 
enues should be chargeable with the ordinary expenses were 
that financial and commercial interests were at stake, and that 
„there were ‘“ numerous British and Zanzibar dhows owned by 
Indians all along the German coast.” On April 15th last the 
noble lord gave a tart answer to any contention of that kind:— 
« In your letter much stress is laid on the Consular reports and 
statistics of Zanzibar as showing that the expedition is ‘ con- 
nected with India.’ With much greater force could it be 
shown that British interests are connected with the trade of 
India, but as already observed, no assistance is given by the 
exchequer of the United Kingdom in defraying the charges of 
the military forces in India.’’ The second position of the 
Treasury in February was that the whole cost of the naval 
defence of India is paid for by the United Kingdom. The 
Treasury used that fact as an argument why India should not 
refuse to pay this charge; but the noble lord brushés that argu- 
ment aside in a single peremptory sentence. When the Treasury 
tell him that the United Kingdom bear the cost of the whole of 
the naval defence of India he says that he cannot admit that 
in regard to naval defence India is under any special obliga- 
tion, because the protection of the general trade of the United 
{Kingdom in Eastern seas is undertaken by the Admiralty at 
the cost of the Imperial revenue. The noble lord brushed 
aside, therefore, any contention that we are justified in im- 
posing an ordinary charge upon India because -they do not 
contribute to their own naval defence. Then the third 
argument on the part of the Treasury was—we are still on the 
Mombasa case—that we were not asking India to bear any 
military charge in regard to the East African~ Protectorate, 
but only to consent not tosave money. The noble lord to-night 
used the expression ‘the Indian Government was not to make 
money.’’ The expression used hitherto, and rightly used, is that 
the Indian Government is not to save money as the result of em- 
ploying troops in the Protectorate. India, it was stated, was 
not asked to defray any part of the charges, but only to lend 
some troops to a third party, who was making 2 saving out of 
the transaction. I was not quite sure, but I think the noble 
lord took up that argument and used it in defence of the atti- 
tude of the Government in reference to the expenses of the 
present expedition; at all events, it has been used, and I 
dares y will be used again. But the noble lord summarily 
dismissed that argument in May last when he said: ‘‘ On the 
argument that troops lent and not replaced can continue to be 
paid for by India without adding to their burdens, I am to 
point out that the work of the army must necessarily be 
performed by a smaller force than is deemed requisite, thereby 
entailing a risk, even if it be not shown in a financial aspect, 
and that India would be confessedly paying for the employ- 
ment of a force beyond her own frontiers from which she 
derives no benefit.” Therefore, the noble lord, in dealing 
with Mombasa, has brushed aside that argument. But then 
a very strange transformation came over him, and all the 
sophistry which he had so triumphantly and-so efficiently 
ppouabed in May he himself reproduces in his own despatch 
of June 30th. In that despatch he says: ‘‘For this important 
object, then, India is not asked to incur the smallest additional 
Sx peodituro or to impose the slightest extra taxation.” The 
a A ord must know quite well, or must certainly have known 
A mee that there is no ground in this argument whatever, 
Een uae, told this in plain and almost blunt, language by 
e e his own council. The opinion of men of such 
Sin phe : A competence and authority as Sir James Peile and 
Sai Sra Stewart is very important, and they- pointed out 
oi E erence to the argument addressed to India that she 
E ag to pay the troops even if the troops had not been 
differen iat it made no difference, that thero was a great 
sani f ce etween paying your own men for doing your own 
re in your own country and paying the same men for 
doing other people's work i ee iti 
cheers.) The Tre a $ a a foreign country. (Opposition 
NO oehr dic RAUTY had urged that if India -did not pay 
Tndian phan. nee there would bo an actual saving in the 
T get, but is it unreasonable, they ask, that India 
ould make a saving by not - y 
get? (Hear nee g 7 ot paying for what she does not, 
Continued that on urely it wasa monstrous doctrine, they 
Decauso they alae ari D Tenuen the Coat ofnai 
WO sentences of Sir Jeo t under these circumstances. These 
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body who has attended to Indian affairs at all deny that 
the Indian military charges are enormous? (Hear, hear.) 
And ought not this House, apart from the general con- 
sideration of the subject, to be glad of an opportunity 
of allowing the Indian Government to make a saving— 
small and insignificant as I admit this is—upon these military 
charges? Suppose that I were on such terms with the noble lord 
that, finding that he had got a pair of carriage horses which 
he was not going to use this summer, I said to him, “I have 
an Egyptian friend who would be glad if you would allow him 
to use your carriage horses.’ And supposing that the noble 
lord acguiesced, what would he think of me, or of my Egyptian 
friend, if at the end of the time when we were returning him 
his horses we sent him ina Bill for the oats, the hay, the straw, 
the shoeing, the grooming, and all the regulir charges 
which he would have been at if these carriage horses had 
remained in his own stable? And if he said that was rather 
hard measure, what would he think if we reproached him by 
saying, ‘Oh, you want to make a money saving then!” 
(Opposition laughter.) That is an exact parallel to the 
position taken up by those who object to India making any 
saving out of this force. It is not wise, surely, to let the 
Indian population think that you are keeping up in India a 
native army larger than is necessary, and are loading her 
for purposes of your own with a charge which is wholly 
unnecessary so far as she is concerned. I am not, of course, 
going into the vexed question of the adjustment under normal 
circumstances of military charges between the Home Govern- 
ment and the Government of India, because there is a Depart- 
mental Committee, I think, appointed by my right hon. friend, 
the member for Wolverhampton, considering that point, and 
I confess I am not competent to express any general view 
upon a question of that kind. I see the Secretary to the 
Treasury in his place; he is a member of the Government, 
and a not unimportant one, and perhaps the House would like 
to hear his views on the subject of whether the account against 
Tndia is or is not a just one—I am sure the hon. member for 
King’s Lynn would. (Laughter.) The right hon. gentleman 
has said that the more we looked at these Indian military 
charges the more unjust they appeared to be, and the injustice 
was all the greater when we compared the treatment of India 
with the treatment which our colonies received. (Opposition 
cheers.) But, whether it is a just account or not, I do not 
think anybody will deny that the military account between 
ourselves and the Government of India is a pretty rigorous 
account, one which is without abatement or relaxation, and if 
you hold them to a rigorous account of this kind you cannot 
be surprised at the Government of India, when opportunity 
arises, holding you in your turn to an equally rigorous 
account. Before finally leaving the Mombasa case I would 
make one observation. The Treasury argued that the case 
for making a charge upon the Indian revenue was stronger— 
and this is really an important point—in regard to tho 
Mombasa case than in regard to the Abyssinian expedition 
and the expedition of 1885. Now they have given up thè 
case of Mombasa, therefore it seems to follow by reasonable 
implication and deduction that they have given up the prece- 
dents of the Abyssinian expedition of 1868 and the expedition 
of 1885. I submit that that is a perfectly sound argument. 
After all the real crux of this discussion is the question of 
Indian interest. (Ministerial cheers.) What is the Indian 
interest? I think the House must have felt that the noble 
lord dealt rather rapidly and perfunctorily with that vital part 
of the discussion. (Hear, hear.) ‘The constructive interest of 
India has been strangely abused, and the noble lord I think 
admitted that there were cases in the past where this con- 
structive imterest of India would not now be regarded as an 
interest of India at all. There was the very first case of all, 
which I think my right hon. friend the member for the Forest 
of Dean will recollect—the trivial but significant case of the 
Sultan’s ball, where the Government of India was charged 
with £10,000 because it was thought expedient to give a great 
ball in the quadrangle of the Government Offices to the Sultan 
of Turkey. (Laughter.) I think Mr. Fawcett said in true, 
though alliterative language, that that was 2 
melancholy meanness.” (Laughter.) There h 
‘deal of melancholy meanness since, and I think 
House is being asked to perform an act 
ness. (Hear, hear.) What sort of in 
India had in the ARAN n case? The 
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recollect that in that case certain envoys had been meene 
by King Theodore in Abyssinia, and it was gravely argued in 
this House that it was to the interest of India that semi 
barbarous potentates should be taugbt that they could not aa 
impunity illtreat the envoys of her Majesty’s Gove Sa 
not in India, but in Africa. (Laughter.) Then came the Suez 
Canal case, and I admit that there was some force in the argu- 
ment in that case. Then came the case of 1855—as a matter 
of fact I had nothing at all to do with the Government of 1885, 
of which I had not the honour to be a member. The argument 
was that if Osman Digna or the Mahdi did battle with Egyptian 
troops that would disturb the equilibrium of the Muhammadan 
world. The second argument was that the expedition arose 
out of the philanthropic and generous impulses of the people of 
this country, who could not bear to contemplate the possibility 
of what might happen to the Egyptian garrison, and that 
satisfaction of our gencrous impulses was represented from that 
box as being an Indian interest. (Hear, hear.) 
The First Lorn or tue Treasury: Whose speech was that? 
Mr. J. Morrer : It was that of the Under Secretary of that 
day. I am glad to be able to refer to a high Conservative 
authority, who is, unfortunately, no longer among us. Sir 
Stafford Northcote admitted in 1867, in connexion with the 
Abyssinian expedition, that there were cases in which it would 
be the height of shabbiness and of injustice to employ Indian 
troops without paying their charges, such as cases affecting the 
balance of power in Europe, which could not be represented as 
an Indian interest, of affairs with France, Russia, or Italy— 
(cheers) — these, he said, could not be treated as Indian interest. 
(Cheers.) Other cases he mentioned were cases affecting our 
American or West Indian colonies or attempts to acquire new 
territory. ‘‘There can,” says Sir Stafford Northcote, ‘in 
such cases be nothing more disgraceful than to employ Indian 
troops without paying for them.’ Now the noble lord claims 
to have laid down three principles with which little fault is to 
bo found. I think they are a fair statement of a just view. 
What are the tests of what would constitute a justification for 
charging the Indian Tevenues with the cost of the troops em- 
ployed in this expedition according to the principles of the 
noble lord? India,” he says—‘“must have a distinct and 
special interest in the matter at stake beyond that which is 
ommon to all the other members of the Empire.” Those a 
oe oe fond sees: ard Cross laid do wn a test of rather a 
pee E ain at noble lord said :—« Military duties required 
š © an forces must be duties directly attributable to 
the requirements of the Government of India.” Suppose that 
bre acer Lord Cross’s test. By that test this eai of 
a ae Tops in the Badan must haye been moved or supported 
y the an Government, and therefore, you st h 
been in communication with the Core fT, adi 8 
respect of current eyents in Egypt in oe of India in 
patch that you can produce or caanot pere a single des- 
you have consulted the Indi > produce to show that 
} ndian Government on current events 
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war alike, whether for commercial or for military pu 
between India and the United Kingdom. This is true oe 
in a senso in which it is true of no other great depender Tudia 
the British Empire, for it is upon Great Britain that Indiay, a 
for the recruitment of the most important (thouch x relis 
most numerous) part of its civil and military establishm G 
for army reliefs, for Government stores of all kinds. a aa 
short, for a large and essential portion of the mac pan 
administration and defence. It is therefore obvious RN 
from all considerations of trade, the preservation of free ae 
munication by the shortest route with a country on hin 
she is so largely dependent is to India a matter of vita] ugh 
portance.” (Hear, hear, and laughter.) When did the 
relevancy of that argument to the expedition to the Sudan 
occur to the Government? (Hear, hear.) During the tame 
in which the Sudan has been out of the possession of Hat 
there has been no danger to those communications. When} p 
Mahdi and the Khalifa made a movement, did ‘you EAT 
for your stores or for your machinery of administration aii 
defence? You never trembled at all, because you knew that 
it had nothing to do with their safety. (Cheers.) Ene 
Salisbury said the other day that we have upon us a moral 
obligation to restore Khartum io Egypt. l may remark 
with reference to that moral obligation, that it is not to 
become operative beyond the limits for which Egypt is willine 
to pay. (Cheers and laughter.) It is a very singular MR 
obligation which Lord Salisbury never said or thought could 
by any Pran of construction be made an Indian moral obliga- 
ion. (Cheers.) I meant to ask the noble lord anothe 
question. In 1888, in the course of a debate in another ples 
Lord Salisbury, whom we are now to regard as considering the 
Fat esas of the Sudan to Egypt an indispensable condition 
e Galan! | (hate) Tee aa 
Í abar g tl an. ‘heers. How could Lord 
Puy hee said anything of miat kind if the restoration of 
Dudan to Egypt was an indispensable condition of the 
a O onani tions with aig (Her, hear.) 
alisbury shat occas sed s anguage 
about Suakin which is worth quonsag lire, Lord Salaun 
said :—‘‘ Egypt has no interest in Suakin whatever. If I were 
eae ae the Esyptian pots ot view alte 7 
d sa gypt abandon Suakin.’? The importance o: 
Suakin, Lord Salisbury said, was in connexion with the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. But does the suppression of the 
slave trade come within any one of the noblo lord’s tests? 
T it t exactly one of those interests which are common to 
e whole Empire? (Cheers.) We may, therefore, dismiss 
that argument. I wonder whether Lord Cromer will not 
Tene w hen he reads the contention of the Government 
Suez G e despatch and on the lips of the noble lord that the 
uez Canal was in danger from the Dervishes? Those who 
no w:tnore about Egypt than I do assure me that the canal is, 
4 8 been, no more in danger from these Dervishes whom 
To are now fighting than is the city of London. (Cheers-) 
ann not wonder that the noble lord in that despatch of June 
a wanders away as fast as he can from his own principles 
En the, application of those principles and sinks into what 
EEA tho language of weak apology. (Hear, hear.) He: 
as used the same kind of language, though much more shortly, 
fornight He says that this is. going to be a very short ex- 
pe ition. He draws attention to the comparatively small size 
‘s me Buskin force. He anxiously protests that the assistance” 
TEET y of a temporary nature, and he implores the 
on Overnment to accept the principle of loans of sma 
2 ies of troops for short periods. The noble lord must be 2 
Can foros teens and a man of great prophetic power if 7 
eniad maa ae Hon which theta Soroa p 
2 » sear. ut, of coures, that does not art, 
poenl understand the matter, he has agreed that alter 
wee r 3lst the whole matter is to be reconsidered, and = 
mon ae an engagement of that kind it can only meat 
Th Sacto with a view to removing from the revenue 0 
anaes Faenol the ordinary as well as the extraordina 
; z ‘em: i 
18 passed to-night aes ae Moune: that thin hee ths during 
hich thi ot limit the number of month! 
which this force can be used We pass this Resolution 85 a 
general and not a terminable R wat T cannot imagine * 
much weaker case for resi eee 1 of the Indian 
Government A IN sisting the appea d the time is 
limi at the expedition is small an j 
amited. (Hear, hear.) ‘The noble lord has told us to-8" 
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being, as it were, flouted is about £35,000. This proceeds from 
the specially Imperial party, and the glory of the Empire is to 
be tarnished for £35,000! (Cheers and Ministerial cries of 
«No!”) I am sure to a great many gentlemen opposite this 
js not a matter of party, and that they are just as much 
ashamed of this vote as the most debased Little Englander. 
(Hear, hear.) I should like now to ask the House to listen to 
some words written by Lord Lawrence to Sir Stafford North- 
cote in the year 1868. He used this language :—*‘ I cannot 
admit that India has the slightest interest in the question at 
isuc between England and King Theodore. We shall be 
neither stronger nor weaker here, if he is duly punished for his 
misdeeds. Abyssinia is too distant from India; the com- 
munications between the two countries are too slight for the 
people of India to take any interest in what goes on in the 
Yormer part of the world. The true grounds of the war are the 
yindication of England’s honour. . If England could 
not afford to pay the expenses of the war, and if the finances 
of India were in a flourishing condition, the Government 
of India, as the representatives of the interests of the 
people, might perhaps have been asked to contribute its 
quota. But the case is exactly the other way. India is 
really a poor country. The actual condition of the masses of 
the people is a bare, I might say a miserable, existence. We, 
its rulers, are at our wit’s ends to increase the amount of taxa- 
tion, to devise new sources of public revenue which may be 
remuncrative, and not extremely unpopular, And it is at this 
time that it has been decided by the Parliament of England 
that India must bear a portion of the expenses of a war in 
which it has really and truly no interest. . . India is 
treated very differently to the colonies. No one would think 
of asking xny of the latter to pay a portion of the war expenses 
of Abyssinia.” I would ask the House to recollect what Lord 
Lawrence pressed on Sir Stafford Northcote in 1868, and to 
romember that while we are chattering here about £35,000, the 
Indian Government is not in such easy circumstances that even 
£35,000 would be of no consequence to it. (Cheers.) There 
are two considerations that come into our minds in connection 
with to-night’s transaction. The first is the effect of these 
proceedings of ours on the credit and authority of the Govern- 
ment of India with those over whom they rule. (Hear, hear.) 
There are these men, diligently discharging on behalf of this 
nation their share in the most noble and beneficent task that 
any nation in the history of the world has even undertaken— 
(cheers)—and invested with every shred of authority with 
which you can clothe them. What do you suppose will be the 
effect on the moral authority of the Government of India, 
which is far more the secret of our power in India than mere 
hath establishments, when the population of India see the 
serene of India treated with so little ceremony that 
cisions are taken on questions without waiting for more than 
A mere brief telegraphic summary ? (Cheers) Do you think 
Se pO ot India do not understand that the decision 
at in so summary a manner is a slight on the Govern- 
ment of India? When they see, moreover, that the pledge 
Pes an the Government of India in 1887 by Lord Cross, that 
E TE coe eee should be required when anything not 
Sean y the requirements of India took place, is broken, 
SS wit be the effect in India upon the contentment with the 
be a a aon end this Parliament? (Cheers.) What will 
A W a they find such a statement of the case against 
eT a nameni as is contained in the masterly 
TEN EA ayeme of India? (Cheers.) The Govern- 
“Woh 2 EO the House a warning. They say : 
Seine ae already adverted in this despatch to the opinions 
Te ea S India previously recorded, showing that 
which EA on Indian Revenues of burdens for services in 
as is in no way interested would be an impolitic 
urse to adopt. Wo would add th ince th ing of th 
ndian Councils aera 34 that, since the passing o the 
of the Governor G of 1892, the annual Financial Statement 
the Legislative Co nero] in Council comes under discussion in 
iscussions Sha ene See Pee inn atone 
i e ünances are watched atl Bi ith ae Re R pe wilis an 
for purposes which are view Aart inised, an: their utilisation 
is vigorously challenged” V A illegitimate or unauthorised 
Morning from Indi S re Tm, at do we read in Ti he T'i imes this 
regard to the ex '—* The decision of the Ministry with 
xponses oe brigade has been peeve 
© indignant surprise, as the case 
y, ae Goverment of India in tho despatch made 
y Seems an overwhelming one. For some time 
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to come it is certain that there will be the strongest denunciation 
of the selfish policy of the home authorities in every newspaper, 
English and native, throughout the country. The impression 
thus produced will be a lasting one, for a belief will obtain that 
Indian interests will be sacrificed on future occasions. The 
weakness of the India Office in yielding to the Treasury is 
much commented upon.” The risk of all this mischief is to be 
run for the sake of £35,000, because somebody in Whitehall 
can patch up some sort of a case. This is not a question for 
an arithmetician or an accountant. (Cheers.) The question 
is whether this is an item which this House ought to exact; 
but even the accountant’s view renders it doubtful whether 
there is any fair ground for the imposition of this charge, and 
where there is a doubt clearly this House ought td decide the 
doubt against itself—(cheers)—and in favour of those who 
have no representative in the House and whose only repre- 
sentatives, namely, the Government of India, have protested 
against this plan. Ido not say that this House is capable of 
supervising every minute detail of administration in India as 
we supervise administration in England. I do not think that 
it is desirable that we should be too keen to intermeddle in 
Indian administration ; but this Resolution is in opposition to | 
the past opinions of great authorities now sitting in the Cabinet, 
and is based upon pleas and arguments which were repudiated 
by the noble lord in a parallel case not two months ago. Its 
foundation in the plea that the Suez Canal may be endangered 
by the Dervishes is a spurious and insincere foundation; the 
Resolution tarnishes the honour of England in the very field 
where our work is most glorious, and it is because it does this 
that I beg to move the Amendment that stands in my name. 
(Cheers.) 


Mr. J. MACLEAN. 


Mr. J. Mactran asked to be allowed to second the amend- 
ment, because he wished the principle of fair play to India to 
be adhered to, and deeply regretted the course which the 
Government had taken in bringing this resolution forward. 
Hoe felt no doubt in his own mind that if this question were 
left to the independent judgment of the House the Government 
would not have very many supporters that night. The noble | 
lord's speech seemed to show that his heart was not in this 
business, and it was difficult to suppose that the Secretary of 
State who had showed conclusively that India ought not to be 
charged for the expenses of the regiment sent to Mombasa 
could really think that India ought to pay for the expedition 
now under consideration. ‘The noble lord must havo allowed 
his better judgment to be overborne by the representations of 
Tt had been said by the Secretary to the 
Treasury that India ought not to expect to save money because 
But the saving of money 
was just what the Government on their side desired to effect. lf 
Indian troops had not been sent to Suakin, we should have 
These British troops 


But there was 
a still higher autbority he could cite. What was the precedent Á 
The First Lord of the ‘ 


precedents, they could not h 
That high-minded and far 


the British Treasury. x 
we had a great reserve in the army of India, 
called upon to help us whenever we should h 
with European nations. As long as h | taughi 
Lord Beaconsfield cared very little about the 
matter. He dissented altogether fron 

be held that India could no 
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When at the beginning of this 
s sent to Egypt Lord Wellesley, 
India, said that he ma ee to 
ites o expel the French from Egypt was 
eee, A oii of the British Empire in 
India, That statement of policy still held true. pon 
Napoleon and Nelson were agreed that whatever power con 
Þestride the Isthmus of Suez and command the valley of the 
Nile would become masters of India. Some people, he knew, 
thought that we ought to abandon the Mediterranean, and that 
India could be protected by troops and munitions of war sent 
by the Cape of Good Hope. A friend of his was anxious the 
other day that Indian troops should be sent to South Africa, 
to aid us in our difficulties there. It was evident therefore that 
in the future Indian troops might be called upon to serve m 
any part of Africa. Well, supposing that this precedent 
which they were asked to establish were set up would 
it not open the door to unlimited abuse of the principle of 
sending Indian troops to Africa? The proposal of the Govern- 
ment might lead possibly to dangerous consequences. The 
Secretary of State for India, in his despatch in reply to the 
Indian Government, laid down three principles, which showed 
a desire on his part to do what was right towards India, but 
the noble lord had apparently forgotten certain things which 
it was essential to pay regard to if those principles were to be 
carried out. In the first place, the burdens of Imperial 
administration ought to be fairly distributed among all parts 
of the British Empire, but India at present bore far more than 
her fair share of Imperial burdens. Before they put a fresh 
burden upon the revenues of India they ought to examine this 
question as a whole, and see that all the component parts of the 
Empire shared the Imperial burdens fairly according to their 
respective capacities. When a short time ago there was a 
discussion about the incidence of new taxation in India, the 
noble lord said that all that he asked for was perfect equality 
of treatment for Bombay and Lancashire, and he examined the 
tariff with the most minute and microscopic nicety of dis- 
crimination in order to see whether the balance did not incline 
by a hair's breadth in favour of India, and when he found 
himself able to shift a large portion of taxation from Lancashire 
into Bombay he claimed that he had secured perfect equality 
of treatment. Why was there not to be perfect equality of 
treatment now? What was the burden that fell upon India 
at the present moment? India paid 24} millions out of a total 
expenditure of 70 millions on the armaments of the Empire 
That was to say, India paid more than one-third of the total 
charges for the armaments of this immense British Empire, 
while the self-governing colonies only contributed an 


portant interest in Egypt. 
century the first expedition wa 
who was Governor General of 


years. He had com d t 3 3 : 
aria a pared these figures with a return relating 


from 17 millions in 
Increase of about 44 per cent. 


the whole population of C 
up to the Russian Santi, 
ot territory India now had to 


an a, to sgezrison India from Fhe s overy British soldier 
shores, but India had also to 

training: of these soldiers in the United 124 aoe Pee 
of £600,000 a year was paid by India for Big aa in 
had been said that night, as a set- 
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Mr. Mactan said she paid it regularly, and he should g 
that that was a larger amount of money than would pay th 
whole expense of the East Indian Squadron. If they compar g 
that with what was done by Australia or any of their oT 
they would see how much they took from India for this 
purpose. Not only was that contribution paid, but India had 
to maintain two monitors at Bombay for the defence of th: t 
port; she had also to purchase gunboats and torpedo-boat, 
and catchers, and she had to maintain, as well, an India 
Marine, which did all the trooping service around her owe 
coasts, and some of the vessels of which were used to conye 
the troops to Suakin. He thought it would be admitted that 
India really at the present moment paid a much larger share 
than she ought to do of the imperial burdens. He misht 
mention that, in addition to these charges, India maintained 
the agencies in the Persian Gulf, subsidised the Sultan of 
Muscat, and supported such unpaying possessions as Aden 
and the Somali dependencies on the opposite side of the Gulf 
Altogether, if they included the subsidy to the Legation 
in Persia, and what she spent in China, India was made 
responsible for the greater part of their Imperial expenditure 
in the whole of the East beyond the Isthmus of Suez, and no 
further burdens ought to be placed on her until these matters 
were fairly enquired into, and until they saw whether she did 
not at present pay more than her fair share of Imperial ex- 
penditure. He opposed the motion on the ground that it was 
being pressed against the wishes of the Government and the 
people of India. It was being pressed against the public 
opinion of this country also. The Government has no sup- 
porter in the press who said that this was a fair charge for 
them to make; and he was astonished at the perversity of a 
Government which, after throwing over with a light heart the 
most important legislative measure of the Session, now came 
forward and obstinately persisted in laying this charge on the 
people of India. He did not think the noble lord in his speech, 
or the Government as a body, had shown any adequate sense 
of the value of India to this country, or they would not have 
ventured to make sucha proposition. What was it that made 
England occupy such an immense place in the imagination of 
mankind, except that she possessed the wealth, the power, 
and the glory that attached to the dominion of India? India 
was of far more value to them, in matters of trade, than all 
their self-governing colonies put together. They were told 
the other day that they ought to enter into some new-fangled 
arrangement in order to obtain a qualified free trade with 300 
millions of pecple. Why, they had perfect free trade with 250 
millions already. India demanded no preferential treatment 
for her goods, and she would not get any, as they knew. 
Their friends from Lancashire would take care of that. And 
he might say, in a parenthesis, that he would warn his friends 
from Lancashire, who came down there to demand that warlike 
expeditions should be sent for Imperial purposes, if they 
thought India was going to pay for them, they must be 
prepared to bear the fresh taxation which would be necessary 
to enable her to do so. They knew that India could barely pay 
her way now. She had had to increase her taxation in order to 
acs it, and here they were ready to make fresh charges on her. 
They knew she had had to increase the pay of her native troops 
in order that she might obtain an adequate supply © 
men, and General Brackenbury had stated that further charges 
would have to be made in order to increase the supply ° 
English officers for the native army. With all these things 
within their recollection, how could they dare to say to t2e 
Government and people of India, that they must pay this 
paliry charge to relieve the British Treasury. No doubt they 
had a despotic Government in India, and could do pretty mug 
B they would, but it ought not to be necessary to tell tho 
: aish House of Commons that no despotism, however strong 
it might appear, could exist for a long time unless it was base 
on fair administration and on the goodwill of the people subjee 
to it. He had no doubt that goodwill would be forthcoming 
in time of trouble if they treated India fairly. An hon. 20 
palant gentleman said that night, in an interruption, that 
bee aia not call upon Canada to pay for these Impor 
xpeditions, because she helped them voluntarily. Had 2 
ae princes of India helped them voluntarily only Jately 1 iM 
es ee expedition? Were not the Imperial service troops Hike 

P there at the cost of the princes, and not at the cost oF Ta 
Government? And if any greater danger threatened 
peak if the occasion arose when England was eng@s f an 

ggle for her very existence against a coalition of Europe 
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Powers, then England would look to her colonies and her 
dependencies for aid, and would expect that aid to be given 
voluntarily, ungrudingly, and without counting the cost. 
> Then India would be happy and proud to take her part in that 
Titanic struggle, if meanwhile, they did uot irritate her people 
and weaken the foundations of their rule thereby behaving in a 
shabby and sordid manner unworthy of a magnanimous people. 
They had, in his opinion, rightly refused to give India 
representative institutions, which were inconsistent with ‘the 
character and traditions of the people ; but because they ‘had 
taken upon themselves the great responsibility of governing 
that country without representative institutions, it was all the 
more necessary that they should be scrupulously careful in their 
dealings with India. It was a case in which the maxim 
noblesse obligé applied with especial weight. He had risen to 
to second the amendment because he believed that the claim of 
India in this matter was founded on reason and justice and was 
supported by authority and above all, that it appealed with an 
inresistible force to the sense of honour of the English people. 


Mr. Vicary Grsss. 


Mr. Vicary Giggs said he supported the amendment, because 
he believed that, in taking this course, he was doing his duty, 
not merely by India, but by England as well. There was one 
part of the speech of the right hon. gentleman opposite with 
which he could not quite agree. He seemed to have fears that, 
in consequence of the extension of their territory in Africa, the 
demands on the Indian troops would increase. He quite 
agreed that these demands were likely to increase, and he 
desired that they should be able to be increased. He thought 
that, cousidering the immense difficulties they had in England 
in producing a sufficient army for their Imperial requirements, 
lt was most desirable that they should be able to draw upon 
India; but it was most desirable that they should draw upon 
her on terms which were sutisfactory to the Government of 
India as well as to tho Government of England. He could not 
think that it was in the interest of this country that they 
should, for a trivial sum such as this. produce a feeling in 
India that they were prepared to sacrifice the opinion of the 
Indian Government to suit the economic views of the British 
Treasury. There was another point to which the right hon. 
see teferred on which he should like to comment. It 
India al said by the noble lord the Secretary of State for 
ae AY this case was ditterentiated from that of Mombasa, 
ads a gypt had a special interest for India. He had no 
Eert Sannat was said, but consider for a moment whether 
pai ule possibly be indifferent to the result of English 
ns = Norm in any part of the world. India depended 
Saas aud, and if the present course could be defended, 
enid ‘be, warlike operations upon which England embarked 
AET E Shown that India had an interest for which in his 
a ah A pee was as much entitled to be called upon to pay as 
Rea ae case, This was not a question of the 
AAN S “sypt in which they were concerned. _ Could any 
of acre eae Bench get up and say that since tho fall 
tein t acro had been any sort of ropresentation from 
AIRT = S overnment that they regarded their interest as 
Nee y end angered, or the Suez Canal seriously endangered 
a ause the Sadan had passed out of tho control of Heypt? If 
it was essential to th anes i E n D 
should belona > the proper holding of India that Egypt 
that as Wee ise England, what became of all the statements 
should leave Ee Egypt was strong enough to run alone they 

eee gypt? _ Tt seemed to him that the plan of the 
MEUN Nees unjust, moan and impolitic, and on that 

Sane e t compelled to support the amendment. 

© return of teh Speaker after tho usual interval, 


Mr. BHOWNAGGREE. 


inet Const Browxacoree said that he had approached 
own on eo of the Resolution, since it was put 
time, in Le with some misgivings, but, at the same 
Production A of the promise made with regard to the 
had kept ioe the despatch from the Indian Government, he 
of the Goverment Perivetly open. ‘They now had the despatch 
ecretary of cin of India before them, with the reply of the 

tate, whose eloquent explanation he had also 


with à a 
at nafteno hee : and, having kept his mind open ap to 


he had now come to a sion, which ha — loan these Indian soldiers and Indi tor | 
Presently ‘state. He must, honeyed, SHS ELE eA, "@Wfct, he should support their demand, at l 


congratulations to her Majesty’s Government on the one hand 

and to India on the other, on the fresh proof which had been 

accorded on behalf of the British nation of the confidence 

which was felt in the loyalty, the devotion, and the valour of 

the Indian troops, by their being called upon to serve in 

Egypt. (Cheers.) He wished he could carry this sentiment 

of congratulation further into the consideration of this question ; 

but he was sorry he felt himself utterly unable to do so. The 
noble lord had referred to precedents; and there were earlier 
precedents than those which had been cited. In the first 
China War, under the East India Company, India paid, as is 
now demanded, the ordinary expenses; but it must be 
remembered that between the company and the Government of 
the day there were mutual relations involving reciprocal con- 

cessions. In the Persian Expedition India bore the ordinary 
charges and one-half the extraordinary charges, and there was 

good reason for it, because the Persian Expedition was under- 

taken mainly in tho interests of India. To the third precedent, 
that of the second China War, he wished to direct special 
attention, because Sir Stafford Northcote, in submitting a 
Resolution to the House on the Abyssinian Expedition, 
admitted that no expenses at all were charged to India, and 
the reason he gave was that ‘‘much tenderness was felt for 
India on account of the Mutiny.” Looking at the discontent 
with which the present motion was regarded in India, the 
expressions used by Sir Stafford Northcote might be recalled 
with significance and force. ‘The noble lord, the Secretary for 
India, had laid special stress upon the decision to which Lord 
Cross came in 1887 as the result of the representations made b 

the Government of India. And in Lord Cross’s despate 

dated February 3rd, 1887, it was stated that he had impressed 
upon the Treasury that, in the event of the employment of 
Indian troops outside India in future, no part of the expendi- 
ture should be charged to India without the previous assent 
of the Governor General in Council. That was what 
he might describe as the final decision of her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to the employment of Indian troops 
outside India; and he should have thought the noble lord 
would have insisted upon the observance at any cost of the 
principle enunciated in that despatch by Lord Cross. He 
gratefully acknowledged that the noble lord had carried that 
principle to its right conclusion when he resisted the demand 
of the Treasury to call upon India to pay the ordinary 
charges of the troops sent to Mombasa a few months ago. 
He should have thought that the noble lord would have 
had no difficulty in pursuing that principle again, and in 
insisting that the ordinary charges of the Indian troops sent to 
Suakin now should not be claimed from India. He regarded 
this matter from more points of view than one. It had been 
attempted to be made out that India had an interest in the 
present complications in Egypt, but when they looked back 
on the history of the origin of the expedition to Dongola, and 
searched the speeches of the Ministers in regard to it, they 
would not find tho slightest allusion to any interest India had 
in the expedition. The purpose of the expedition was acknow- 
ledged to be purely Egyptian—namely, to recover the lost 
territory around Dongola. No later than Friday last the First 
Lord of the Treasury stated that the expedition was in the 
interest of Egypt; that it should bo carried out at the cost of 
Egypt, and that if it should happen—a contingency which the 
right hon. gentleman did not anticipate—that England had to 
come to the financial assistance of Egypt, the House of Com- 
mons would, of course, be taken fully into the confidence of 
the Government. If, then, it bo a fact that not a penny out of 
the British Treasury was to bo devoted to this expedition, why 
should a large sum be taken out of tho Indian Treasury for 
such a purpose? It was not because of the £35,000 or £40,000 
which would be charged to India that he objected to the action 
ofthe Government, but it was because of the principle 
involved. Ho denied that India had even the remotest interest 
in the expedition to Dongola. Whether or not tho Egyptian 
Government succeeded in regaining the lost territory of the 
Sudan, no one can say that the Suez Canal was in danger— 


(hear, hear)—and, that being admitted, the last shred of 


excuse for saying that India had an interest in the expedition 
was removed. ee hear.) He would make any sacrifice in 
reason to maintain an intimate loyal connection be ween India 
and England, and a her Majesty’s page a vy to 
appeal to the Indian Government saying that they: 
a 7 indian’ vessels 
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some extent. But he could not Eppa atte So eae l 

it was based on the assumption that sts 

Tadia mae eee Ge the logic of that statement ae ono 

accepted, it would be said that the interests of In Eo has 

at stake whenever we went to war in any country the a 

which lay through the Suez Caual. (Hear, hear.) pben 

Iuđdian soldiers were called upon to fight against Britain s 

foes, statesmen proclaimed their sympathy with Indian in- 

terests ; we then say to him— 

“‘ You are g od in heart and hand ; i 
You are a credit to your calling and to all your native land. 
May your luck be never failing, may your love be ever true, 
Gud bless you, Tommy Atkins, here’s your country's love to 

you.” 4 


But when the batile is won and peace restored, how is this 
love expressed? When in our own colonies. as well asin 
foreign countries, Indian subjects of her Majesty—not only 
coolies, but merchants and traders, men who helped to make 
British settlements—were treated in a manner that was a 
disgrace to the Empire, were robbed of the rights that 
belonged to them not only as citizens of the Empire, but as 
human beings, without a word of protest from Statesmen who 
have the direction of foreign and colonial affairs, no wonder 
this talk about care for Indian interests was regarded as hollow 
by the whole community of India. The people of India keenly 
watched how their interests were guarded by the Imperial 
Government of the day, whatever Party was in power, and 
mistakes like those he had alluded to s} ook iheir belief in the 
beneficence of British rule in India. He was sorry that he 
. had been compelled to say these things; but he should have 
neglected his duty to the people of India if he had not given 
expression to the sense of deep injustice which the demand 
made in the noble lord’s Resolution aroused in their minds. 
(Opposition cheers.) He should think that the British spirit 
of fair play would recoil from ihe aitempt to relieve the 
burdens of the British taxpayer at the expense of such a poor 
country as India. (Hear, hear!) Such an attempt was 
acceptable neither in the sight cf God nor of man. ‘In the 
house of the righteous there is much treasure, but in the 
revenues of the wicked there is trouble ;’’? and there would be 
trouble some day if the unwise policy contained in the 
Resolution were persisted in, and those who made it their 
mission in life to expound to the people of India the benefits of 
British rule were thereby rendered powerless for good. He 
besought her Majesty’s Government to withdraw the Reso- 
dution—(cheers)—and if they would not do that, let them et 
least place the charges with regard to the Indian troops on the 
same basis as those for the English troops—a debt to be dis- 
charged out of Egyptian funds. Tho Resolution would give 
zise to an amount of discontent in India which few hon 
members could realise. (Hear, hear !) x 


Mr. R. B. HALDANE. 


Mr. R. B. Watpany said that h 

[ b NE e would be expressing t 
sung many Members when he referred to the Fees 
which it had given him to listen to the sj eech of the hon. 
The bon. member had 
aguar moderation and 

potant, in no sense o 
He agreed that the concuct of both parties FE 

1 I not a | inconsistent, There ha 
beca prent piconelstencies in the course which the Lanter 
pera’ Farfies had taken; but a point had been reached 


which should be just t i wn principles 
relied on in the fuer Ta, and at the EO O fittn be 


Tho doctrine laid down b 
Jord the Secretary of State was apparently nea it oe 


right for the Government 

se of Commons to the use of Indian 

was in accordance 

e letter of sabe Constitution. Tt 

an ch x n once, and it would 

to allow this occasion to go by without a protest, ee nine 
eee to ba qnoted in the 

1 z } utional import 

Tae princino Re in the slareety, not ate oh ibe ae 

» 2u% Of this country also, it was not richt f 
ment of tho day to assume the legal and p Emaor (e oyn: 
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of making use of Indian troops—a standing nyA A Rendi CLABHEFa 
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standing army over which Parliament had control—for the pur 
pose of sudden and unexpected expeditions and small wars. Thig 
question had been raised in connection with Abyssinia, Egypit 
Burma, and Malta, and on the last occasion the very stronges 
protest was made by the present President of the Council then 
Lord Hartington. The noble Lord said: “I maintain that 
the powers of the Government for making war are far greater 
than they have been at any previous time; and I believe that 
the precautions and restrictions which Parliament has always 
thought it necessary to take against the existence of a standing 
army should not be relaxed, but rather strengthened.” He 
did not admit that the days were gone by when it was neces. 
gary to maintain the doctrine contained in the Bill of Rights— 
that the House of Commons alone should have control over the 
size of the standing army at the disposition of the Government, 
There was no pretence to a divine right of kings now-a-days ; 
but there was a pretence to a divine right of Cabinets and 
Executive Governments to undertake and spring upon the 
country expeditions on which the country had not been con- 
sulted, and which came to the notice of the House for the 
first time when it was asked for its approval to a policy which 
it was to late to revoke. He did not wish unduly to limit the 
power of the Government in the conduct of affairs. At times 
they must act upon an emergency, as when they had to face an 
unexpected call to war, which arose through no choice of their 
own. Then the Government took the responsibility of im- 
mediate action, and the House of Commons in such circum- 
stances, would always be ready to give its sanction and 
support to the Government. But that was not the case in the 
present instance. The House and the country knew nothing 
of this expedition to the Sudan until they read of it in the 
newspapers; and then long after the expedition had been 
undertaken and the Indian troops had been despatched, the 
Goveroment asked Parliament for its approval of steps which 
could not be retraced. The House ought to declare that it 
had not relaxed its control over the means which the Executive 
possessed for waging wat. It was high time to show that the 
House had not parted with any of the privileges which it 
undoubtedly possessed at one time. Before the Government 
could make use of Indian troops, it was the business of the 
Government to get the previous and not the subsequent consent 
of Parliament. There were certain admissions which he was 
ready to make. In the first place he would admit that the 
command of the Indian troops was in the Crown; but the 
extent of the troops which were at the command of the Crown 
was a question entirely for the House of Commons, and not for 
the Executive at all His second proposition was that the 
Imperial troops in the Queen’s dcminions were limited to those 
the raising of which was sanctioned by the annual Army Acts 
with one exception only—namely, the troops in India, which 
were for the use of the Government of India only within the 
limits of India, unless Parliament should give its consent 
to their use outside those limits, just as it might give 
its consent io the increase of the ordinary Army. 
There was nothing in the India Government Act which 
contradicted in any way the doctrine he had laid down. 
That doctrine was as true to-day as when it was first lai 
down. Lastly, he contended that in all cases of the kind in 
question it was necessary for the Government to obtain the 
consent of Parliament before they acted, and that this consent 
was to be distinguished from subsequent consent or acceptance. 
(Hear, hear!) The argument put forward by the noble lord 
the Secretary for India, if it was justifiable, would come to 
this: that it would be within the power of the Government 0 
the day, without the previous consent of Parliament, to take 
Indian troops out of India to Gibraltar and elsewhere, or even 
to bring them, and move them, in ships on the coasts of this 
island. The effect, of course, would be that the Governmen 
would have the power of increasing the strength of the standing: 
army of this country, independently of the consent or contro 
of Parliament. (Hear, hear!) He was enunciating no Pe 
principle. In fact, there was no principle of our Constitution 
that had been laid down with more persistency and Sing 
clearness since the reign of the Stuarts than that the stand) 
army in time of peace was under the control of Parliament, vie 
that the previous consent of Parliament was necessary tO i 
merease of the Army. It had likewise been laid down Vier 
equal clearness in the India Government Act, 1858, and. oe 
Acts, that, exce t under clearly -defined circumstances cae the 
Foden troops should not be employe f India 
country beyond the frontiers a 
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F ithout the previous consent of Parliament. By the 
itself, w1 » Parlis y: 
Army Annual Act, moreo gon arliament controlled, year after 
ear, the numbers of our standing army in time of peace, and 
the very object of the Act was to prevent Governments of the 
day raising a greater force than was necessary, and to protect 
the country from small and sudden military expeditions. 
(Hear, hear !) But the noble lord invited the House to throw 
over altogether the main principle of the Army Annual Act, 
for if the Government of the day had the power of employing 
Indian or Colonial troops in an expedition they were carrying 
out, tke effect practically was to increase the force of our 
standing army, independent of the consent or control of 
Parliament. (Hear, hear.) But he denied absolutely that any 
Government of this country had that power. As long as the 
Bill of Rights and the Army Annual Bill remained, it would 
be a direct violation of the constitution to bring troops from 
any foreign source iato any part of the Queen’s dominions 
without the previous consent of Parliament. It was equally a 
violation of the laws that had been enacted in relation to our 
government of India to take her troops beyond her frontier, as 
fn this case, without first consulting Parliament. It was a 
violation, both in the spirit and the letter, of the Army Annual 
Bill, and it behoved Parliament to be very jealous of its 
prerogative in this matter. (Hear, hear) He believed there 
was as much danger from Cabinets to-day as there was in the 
days of the Stuarts. More and more a tendency was becoming 
apparent on the part of Cabinets to consider themselves free 
from the control of Parliament, especially in regard to small 
military expeditions, such as the one under discussion, at a 
distance and in time of peace. And Parliament should be alive 
tothe danger. In 1858, when the India Bill was discussed, 
Mv. Gladstone was so conscious of the difficulty and danger 
involved in the matter—was so anxious to make it clear that 
the Indian army should not be used by the Government of this 
` country in addition to our standing army in such expeditions 
as that now in Egypt, that he moved a clause on the point 
which was actually carried by the House of Commons, and 
was only altered somewhat when it reached the House of 
Lords. The clause was in these terms—that, except for pre- 
venting or repelling actual invasion, or for meeting any sudden 
and urgent necessity, Her Majesty’s forces in India should not 
be employed for any military purpose beyond the external 
frontiers of India without the consent of Parliament. As he 
had said, the clause was somewhat altered by the House of 
Lords, because it seemed to restrict unduly the prerogative 
of the Crown, but in the end it was pussed in the form in 
which it now stood in the Act—Clause 55, and it also contained 
the words that —* the revenues of India cannot, without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applied to defray the 
expense of any military operation beyond the frontiers of that 
country.’’ Was there in‘these words any repeal of the Act of 
Settlement—any thing inconsistent with the Mutiny Act, or 
with the doctrine in point if its control of its standing army is 
to be subject to Parliament? Was there any hing in this to 
Justify any reasonable-man in saying that the consent of Par- 
lament was consent after the event, instead of before the 
OXI Mr. Gladstone said the word ‘consent,’? whether 
BS ta an Act of Parliament or in the House meant previous 
nat ee Tf that was the case it was impossible to allow this 
either omas now without some sort of protest. The doctrine 
ar aes e ord amounted to this, that for the future it would 
Ranta Pee allow without protestation a motion to pass on the 
SS a i was within tho right of the Government and tho 
extra FAN aa ane Crown to make ase of Indian troops as an 
That erin itional force with which to wage their wars. 
taken with nie m Toy convenient doctrine, especially when 
India. with addendum that they might charge the people of 
ith the cost so long as the charge was not an extra 
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Rvery a aent, He maintained that they were face to face 
any ; 7 Le ive question of principle. He did not wish to raise 
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Government Act of 1858 ; but this, at least, they might say, 

that some of the severest criticism of their methods, some of 

the hardest things said against them, some of the most definite 

layings-down of principles came from hon. members prominent 

on the Front Bench opposite, and who were now themselyes 

acting contrary to the doctrines they had previously main- 

tained. These principles ought to be maintained. They 
could not be laid aside and regarded as obsolete because they 
had to deal with a Cabinet instead of a crowned head. He 
supported the amendment, in the first place, for the sake of 
India. We were stronger than the people of India. But we 
held the power as trustees, and were not entitled to abuse our 
trust by making it something which was used for our own 
profit and not for theirs. The Government of India had their 
Interest in these matters. Surely of that the Government of 
India were the best judges, and when they sent despatches 
entreating the Government of the day to hold their hand, and 
pointing out that misunderstanding and bad feeling would be 
arou-ed in India, then surely it was not only the province but 
the duty of the House of Lords to step forward and say that the 
course alike of generosity and policy compelled them to resist 
the proposal that the revenues of India should be used ina 
matter about which India had not been consulted, and about 
which India, except in the most remote way, had neither lot 
nor part. In the second place, he supported the motion for 
the sake of a great and useful vital principle. Just as Parlia- 
ment limited the powers of the Crown in days gone by, so he 
held that Parliament must continue to limit the power of the 
Government over the troops which it had at its command. 
He believed that the constitutional safeguard of the Act of 
Settlement remained intact and unaffected. He believed that 
the doctrine laid down by Lord Camden and Lord Bathurst, 
by the great statesmen of a century ago, and by Lord Harting- 
ton and Lord Selbornə more recently, was true to-day ; and 
with that faith, and in that conviction, and with a feeling that 
it was a matter upon which all sides of the House had done 
well to unite in raising their testimony, he, for one, would 
support the amendment. 


Mr. E. LAWRENCE. 


Mr. Epwix Lawrence said the House had listened to a most 
interesting constitutional speech, but it might be worth while 
to bring the House back for a few moments to the question at 
issue. That question was whether India had or had not an 
immediate interest in the expedition now undertaken in the 
Sudan. He held with those who said years ago that no 
power could hold Egypt which did not also hold the Upper 
Nile. Therefore he felt when England years ago abandoned 
the Upper Nile she had taken a course which sooner or later 
she would have to reverse. aad that she wonld have to re- 
conquer the Upper Nile. Knowing something of engineering, 
he besivved it was possible for a civilised Power holding the 
Upper Nile to so divert its tributaries that a rising of the Nile 
should be no longer possible. Therefore he held that it was 
of vital importance that those who held Egypt should also 
hold the Upper Nile, and he appealed to his hon. friend who 
spoke on behalf of the people of India, and whose presence 
they welcomel in the House of Commons, that India was 
interested in the expedition, because she was interested in 
Egypt and the Upper Nile. With these views he felt that 
it was right that India shoul! pay some portion of the cost. 
But as a matter of fact India was not asked to pay anything. 
She was only asked to allow a certain number of troops now 
in barracks to have an opportunity of fighting in Egypt. He 
believed there was no body of Indian troops that would not 
like to bo selected for the work, and that nothing would make 


the Service more popular in India than the movement of these — 


Indian troops to the Sudan. In these circumstances, he 


failed to seo any reason for the great protest of the Indian — 


India’s future depended on the preservation vf the 
way to India. If ever we ceased to hold the pass through the 
Suez Canal we should lose our hold over India. Therefore 
India was interested as much, if not more, than this country, 
and he felt sure that when the matter was fully understood in 
India the Indiau people would feel that the Government were 
taking the right courso. He strongly supported the Motion. 
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with onrown army in any campaign where the digni y er EF 
and interest of England were piona Te AR 
doubt—though his hon. friend appeared to 1 = to 
i ohensi sort of duty they would have to 
Pe fe ai these Goon! would go there cheer- 
folly in the hope that they might have a chance sooner r aer 
of roing to the front. But that was not what they i 5 
consider. Ho was very glad that the debate had not ST < 
party debate. What they had to consider was this. i 
were the precedents which ought to guide them, on ae 
occasion, and in the absence of precedents, what was the course 
which the House ought to take? It was admitted by the 
Secretary of State that there was really no governing pre- 
cedent in this matter, and the House had to make a precedent 
to-night. The nearest precedent was that of 1885, in which 
the House came to a decision behind the backs of the Govern- 
ment of India. Since that decision it had been recognised, 
both at the India Office and the Treasury, that the Govern- 
ment of India had the right to be consulted before any ex- 
penditure on this account was adopted. ‘Therefore they had to 
consider what they ought to do on this occasion. His noble 
friend took credit to himself for having in his last despatch 
laid down three principles which ought to guide the Govern- 
ment. The noble lord wrote: ‘‘The true principles upon 
which the relations between England and India should rest, 
are that the Indian army should be considered a branch of her 
Majesty's Imperial army.” That, he thought, everyone in 
the House wouid confirm—‘“ That, when circumstances and 
the safety of India permit, aid should be freely given to the 
Imperial Government.” That was another poiut which would 
command universal acquiescence—‘‘ But when the objects of 
the expedition or campaign are unconnected with India, the 
whole of the expenses of the troops drawn from India should 
be paid by the Imperial Exchequer, just as the whole of the 
expenses of the troops drawn England for an Indian expedition 
would be paid by Indian revenues.” It was the third point 
they had to decide ; it was for the House to determine upon 
whom was to rest the responsibility of saying whether the 
objects of the expedition were connected or unconnected with 
India. He was ready to admit that in the interest of Egypt it 
was proper that the Sudan campaign should be undertaken, 
and that if in pursuing the present Sudan policy we could give 
a helping hand to our friends the Italians further south, it 
was our duty and our interest to do so. But the Sudan opera- 
tions did not seem io him to be in the slightest degree con- 
nected with Indian interests. The noble lord told them that 
the free passage to India was a desirable thing to maintain. 
He evidently had in mind the Suez Canal, but did anybody 
with the slightest geographical knowledge mean to say it made 
any difference whatever to the free use of the Suez Canal 
whether the Egyptians were at Wad ha 
He could not understand howit could 
had even an indirect bearing upon th 
our commerce, and our travellers between Enel 
This very question arose in = 
the Government of India of that 
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the House. For the miserable and wretched sum of £3% 
fee were asked to blacken the faces of the Govern 3000 
Tndia and to raise a spirit of disaffection amongst the India 
people. It appeared to him that this Vote, if passed wore 
passed rather from a desire not to embarrass the Governme, 
than from any feeling that the demand was a righteous oan 
He was very sorry that the Government, who was ates S 
enough to have taken a righteous course, had not taken it. n 
was a disappointment to him that, having the opportunity of 
doing the right thing, they had failed to do it. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN was sorry the noble Lord the 
of State for India had made thisa question of confidence, and 
not left his supporters to vote freely. The good name of the 
House and the country was involved, and, therefore, the 
pressure of party discipline should not have been brought to 
bear on any member to vote either one way or the other, The 
question of finality was also involved, for no one could suppose 
that a party vote would dispose of the matter. He had the 
honour of serving on the Royal Commission which had to deal 
amongst other things, with the apportionment of the charges 
between England and India, and he felt the labours of that 
Commission would be very much aided by such a free discussion 
of this question in the House as could take place if no pressure 
were employed. He regarded both parties as sinners jn 
respect to their dealings with India, but if anything the Tories 
had the better record, and therefore it did not lay with the 
Liberals to call the Tory kettle black. There were five important 
precedents, of which three were bad; the cases of Abyssinia, 
of Egypt in 1882, and of the Sudan in 1885. These were cases 
in which the recommendations and protests of the Govern- 
ment of India were set aside by the Liberal Government. 
There weretwo good precedents, those of Malta and of Mombasa, 
and they were both made by a Conservative Government. 
It appeared to him it was not too late even now for the 
Government to allow the House a free hand in this matter. 
When the noble Lord decided to wait until the Government 
of India had an opportunity of putting forward their own 
view of the case, he thought the noble Lord was building a 
golden bridge for his own retreat. (Hear, hear.) Having 
already two good precedents, it would be well if he would 
make a third; and if the Government were not willing to 
change the recommendation they had made, they might, at all 
events, leave the responsibility of a decision to the free 
judgment of the House. There were two important declara- 
tions made by two Conservative Secretaries of State. In 1887, 
Lord Cross laid down the doctrine of the veto to be exercised 
by the Government of India; and again the present Secretary 
of State laid down on the 30th of June last, the excellent 
doctrine of reciprocity between India and England. Tho 
noble Lord’s three rules must recommend themselves to all 
sides of the House; but on one point, perhaps, they did not 
come up to the full extent of reciprocity.. His first propost- 
tion was that, when temporary and urgent need arose, 
assistance should be promptly given by either party; bub the 
reciprocity stopped if the two conditions existed under the 
second and the third rules, for this reason that the objects for 
which an Indian contingent was required was genera y 
temporary and emergent, whereas the objects for whic 
British troops were required in India were of a more per- 
manent kind. Therefore, in order to give the Indian peo 
advantage from this reciprocity, we must make an piine 
with regard to British troops serving in India, although they 
remained from year to year. If that point was conceded a 
complete reciprocity estublished between the two Governme™ 
everything would be settled on a fairly equitable basis, an 
it would then not be necessary to consider very carefully it 
difficult question of what were special interests pecar 4 
would not matter much, for whatever the decision Wi 
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rtunate India was saddled with a debt of about £46,000,000. 
mee said that India would be put to no additional ‘expense, 
and would, therefore, lose nothing by the proposed arrange- 
ment; but allowance ought to be made for the effect of these 
srequisitions on the military budget of India; it would be 
necessary to make provisions for the average annually required 
for such contingents. It might be that Indian troops wero 
willing to serve in other parts of the world, but it must be 
remembered that Suakin was a very unhealthy place, and the 
liability of Indian troops to be sent to unhealthy climates 
made recruiting in India more cosily and moro difficult. 
‘Another point to be remembered was the difficulty the 
Viceroy would be placed in his own Legislative Council when 
he had to bring forward proposals for granting money for 
purposes regarded as illegitimate by the whcle public opinion 
of india. What a position it was to put a Viceroy in to 
compel him, in the face of his own Despatch, to assure the 
Council that the payment could properly be passed by the 
representatives of the people of India. It had been pointed 
out that since 1892 a different complexion had been given to 
the Viceroy’s Council, and that there were in the Council 
men who in a great measure did represent the people of India. 
The Viceroy himself, his Finance Minister, and the Military 
Member would have a bad quarter of an hour when they 
brought forward these proposals and, against their own 
declared convictions, proceeded to force them through by 
means of their mechanical majority. He earnestly urged the 
Government to reconsider their decision, 


Sır M. Hroxs- BEACH. 


The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEQUER (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), who, on rising, was received with Ministerial cheers, 
said : I think it my duty to trespass for a time on the attention 
of the House on this subject, but I shall be as brief as possible, 
because I am aware that there are several other members who 
are anxious to address the House. I will not attempt to 
follow the right hon. gentleman the member for Montrose, or 
the hon. member who spoke a little time ago, into the question 
of constitutional law, as to the power of the Government of 
the day to employ Indian troops without a previous Resolution 
to the House. It is the view of her Majesty’s Government 
that there could be no ground for asking the House of Com- 
mons to come to a Resolution upon the subject unless it related 
to the question of the payment of the troops. (Hear, hear.) 
That matter may arise on another occasion; to-night, at any 
rate, it does not arise at all, although the right hon. gentleman 
opposite took up a very considerable period of time—(hear, 
hear)—in impressing the House with his views on the subject. 
We gave notice, as soon as we had arrived at the decision that 
India should have this charge, of our intention to propose the 
Resolution which has been proposed by my noble friend, ard 
if that Resolution has been delayed for a month it has been 
delayed solely, as the Houso is aware, in deference to what I 
am quite sure is the universal desire of the House to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the views of the Government of 
India before arriving at a decision. (Ministerial cheers.) 
Therefore, Sir, in this case at any rate, there is no necessity 
whatever for mo to go into the merits of a question of constitu- 
tional law, on which two such eminent persons as Lord Cairns 
and Lord Selborne hold diametrically opposite views. The 
AUN hon. gentleman the member for Montrose found some 
GE ht with my noble friend for devoting a very small portion 
said mbooen to the past history of matters in the Sudan. He 
ae at the question before us to-night was not whether the 
S peoi ion which had been undertaken to Dongola was right 
cata ong or whether it was right or wrong to employ Indian 
of te eion Suakin ; but when I listened to the speech 
had lar a t hon. gentleman I could not help thinking that he 
and ae y ezoa ed this question which is now before us, 
pan ayaa re few hon. members on his side of the House 
course the the same, owing to their conviction—which, of 
Egy es ey are perfectly entitled to hold—that our policy in 
aes at panohioning this expedition to Dongola, has been 

8) and that, therefore, they could not approve of any 


motion i x i 1 
that arkoni provide funds for purposes connected wit 


Engla on, whether thoso funds were to be provided by 
nob attemp a ta at or by Egypt herself. (Hear, hear.) I will 
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her Majesty’s Government to employ the army of India in un- 
hallowed expeditions for the conquest of the habitable globe. 

Mr. J. Morey: I beg pardon for interrupting the right 
hon. baronet, but I did not refer to her Majesty’s Government 
in that respect; on the contrary, I desired to express my 
opinion that the apprehensions of the Government of India, 
which the noble lord had raised, that they might have to 
provide troops on a larger scale were not ill-founded. There 
was no attack on the Government. 

The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER: I think the right hon. 
gentleman laid stress upon some suggestions of the Govern- 
ment of India that they might have a reasonable apprehension 
of some kind of policy of that sort on the part of her Majesty’s 
Government, and the right hon. gentleman went on to quote 
some words, which have now become celebrated, of the Prime 
Minister, to the effect that we must not look upon India as an 
English barrack in the Oriental seas from which we may draw 
any number of troops without paying for them. Sir, those 
words were quoted with approval by the right hon. gentleman, 
they were cheered by his followers behind him, and I confess I 
was delighted to find that the wit and wisdom of the Prime 
Minister were for once properly appreciated on that side of the 
House. (Cheers.) I entirely agree, and every member of her 
Majesty’s Government agrees in that sentiment of the Prime 
Minister’s ; it is as true now as it was when he uttered it. 
But there is nothing in what we are now proposing in any 
way contrary to that sentiment. (Hear, hear.) Addressing 
an audience in the country a little time ago, the right hon. 
gentleman said that if we passed such a motion as this we 
should admit that there is an unlimited reservoir of Indian 
forces which may be applied to unlimited and indefinite objects 
(Opposition cheers.) Nothing can be more definite as an 
object than the garrisoning of Suakin—the number of forces 
is strictly limited to 2,500, and the time eyen is limited to the 
close of the year. (Cheers.) Therefore, all these wild appre- 
hensions of the right hon. gentleman are entirely beside the 
mark. What we have to decide to-night is an issue of 
importance—it is not merely a matter of £35,000, as the right 
hon. gentleman seems to think—(hear, hear)—it is an issue of 
importance, but it is a comparatively narrow one. It is 
whether, in the circumstances before us and in similar circum- 
stances in the future, India shall do in the service of the 
Empire what India has done in the past. (Cheers.) I entirely 
agree with my noble friend the Secretary for India that the 
proposal which he has made to the House is a more favourable 
one to India than has ever been made before under similar 
circumstances. (Cheers.) He had proposed no more 
than was proposed in 1885, that India should bear the 
ordinary expenses of her troops which she would have had 
to bear if those troops had remained in India; but he 
had coupled with that proposition certain statements of 
opinion as to the policy to be pursued in future as between the 
Government of India and the Imperial Government which 
have met with the approval of the hon. baronet opposite who - 
has just sat down, and which, I venture to say, will be con- 
sidered by those who have taken up a strong line on this 
matter on behalf of India as far more favourable to them 
than any propositions that have ever yet been accepted by >. 
the Government of this country. (Hear, hear.) Let me 
recall the House for a few minutes to what ocenrred in this 
matter with regard to the Abyssinian expedition. It was 
proposed by the Government of the day that the ordinary pay 
of the large number of Indian troops employed in that 
expedition should continue to be borne by the Government , 
of India. Mr. Gladstone was then in opposition, and F 
Mr. Gladstone supported the proposal af the Government 
of the day. We probably entertain on opposition sidex of 
the House different ideas of the political career of Mr. 
Gladstone, but no one has ever accused him of a want of 
consideration for weaker races or for India, But what did 
Mr. Gladstone say with regard to the employment of Indian 
troops in the Abyssinian expedition, in which we all admit 
now India had a very remote interest indeed ? Mr. Gladstone 
on that occasion rather blamed the Government for being 
more liberal towards India than to England. Mr. Fawee 
who was opposing the Motion at the time, dwelt upon 
he considered to be the injustice to Tudia in making h 
this portion of the expenses of the campaign, whereas, 
other band, she was compelled to pay the_ 
English troops that were sent out to India. Mx 
in his reply, almost ridiculed the idea that ti 
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eee Ee to India which is made ngpinst us Kio- day 
when we arè asking dia to, S ane sto aber, the 0 mee, 
pay of her troops which she has sent Ot ee scene 
at was the language of Mr. adston . 

ae ee to what occurred in 1882 and PEE, izmo in the 

first place name two points on which T think we ate č 
agreed. Ido not think that I have heard this ev ening ay 
objection taken to the dispatch of Indian troops to the Bu gas 
(Hear, hear). Certainly no one connected with the paian 
Council or with the Indian Government has raised it. uns 
hon. member for Hackney, who objected to India peng 
compelled to bear the cost of the pay of her troops epee’ 
in the Sudan, expressed his delight that they had bern gent 
there, as it was a proof of the mutual relations which existed 
between England and India. (Hear, hear). Again, I think 
we are agreed upon the principle that where Indian interests 
are concerned, India ought to pay some of the costs of expedi- 
tions undertaken to protect those interests, even if those 
expeditions should be outside their own territories. (Hear, 
hear). But, of course, as the hon. membr for Hackney 
remarked, the point is whether this expedition to the Sudan is 
undertaken in furtherance of the interests of India. (Hear, 
hear). Of course the Government of India has always disputed 
the position which has been taken up from time to time by the 
British Government on the question. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in England has always held that Egypt possesses a very 
material interest for India. The Indian Government in 1882 
and 1885, and in the present year, have taken a different view 


of the matter. They have contended that Egyptian affairs 
were Imperial affairs, and that th 


the Suez Canal was an English rather than an Indian interest, 


an interest in any degree, it 
was still more a colonial interest, and that, therefore, England 
was not justified in asking India alone to bear a portion of the 
cost of any Egyptian expedition. That, I think is the view of 
the right non. gentleman the member for 

the meeting to which I haye already allude: 
of India and Egypt as corn a 
antagonistic. 


ampton. The right hon. 
gentleman, when he had to des} with this matter as a member 
of the Government in 1883, when there was 5 


e 1 extraordinary expenses 
incurred by the large Indian force sent to assist in putting 
Egypt, said—“ Tt Was perversity of 


sal that the Indian Exchequer s} ould 
pay a very small sum towards the expenses of a ae itch he 


ventured to say was in the main, if not entire] 25 a 
of our Indian Empire.” 4 Jn for the benefit 


Sir Henry Fowrrr said that he was not 
Government at the time to which the righ 
referred. 

The CHANCELLOR 

entleman was not 
ace I think that 


a member of the 
thon. gentleman 
OF THE EXCHEQUER : If the rig 

a member of the ee: 


) 7 Overment at that 
his words are entitled to even greater 
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veight. (Hear, hear, and laughter). And then he Wen 
wee z that his opinion was that unless they had A 
on to D pire to protect, no Government would have 
runi to E, and he was quite sure the country would 
7 T 7 arin Pernt a a Q) 
VR have sanctioned, a war in Egypt at all. (Cheers) Well 
ey > right hon. gentleman the member for Montrose Was 
sir, tepien t of that expression of opinion on the Part of 
perhaps sae The right hon. gentleman found Very Severo 
aroo tk my noble friend the Secretary of State for India 
faat eral to the eighth paragraph of his despatch, H 
a 5 esd it as a spurious and insincere paragraph, because 
$ ARIE end put forward his views as to the aerat which 
my. s ticular operations in w hich we 
ia has in the particular opera 1 are 
Thais gt i I admit that so far as these operations are con. 
engags errs oe gentleman the member for Wolver. 
R is not bound by what he said in 1883; but the right 
ieman the member for Montrose, a few weeks ago, 
Eee the opinion of this House on the policy of hep 
Majesties Government in undertaking be oa pide ne 
Hic was discussed, and by a very large majoriiy the 
paiey was tulya dis iF as ən essential part of the polic 
House approved that policy és 2 i ages: y 
of the English Government in Egypt, in attempting to perfect 
and maintain the tranquillity of that ae Aer. The 
Teh eT : as characterised the despatch o my 
ight hon. gentleman has c eels 
neht hon, friend as spurious and insincere. 
Mr. J. Morey: That paragraph of it. x 
The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER: Yes, that paragraph 
fit. May I refer him to the opinion of a gentleman in high 
ate and authority, Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, a member of 
the Council of India, and, therefore, by ze ee epee 
‘Glee ANS stion i y other light than that of the 
consider the question in any ot Ano WUE i a 
interest of India. (Hear, hear.) He said : be main 
argument used by Sir James Peile and Sir Donald Stewart is 
that India has, in their opinion, no direct or per 
interest in the operations now in progress in the Suc an : 
altogether demur io this assertion. I hold that India asa 
very direct and substantial interest in ma safety and tran 
illit 5 in safeguardi hat country fr 
llity of Egypt, and in safeguarding t | sar 
an The Pontes of Egypt, lying, as it does, on ths dire 
route from England to India, being, as it is, the hig amay 
which our British iroops have to eel to ands rom noin 
A 3 e oe 
renders it as essential to the interests o India as i O i 
interests that Egypt should be protected from her Toestand 
that her present peaceful and prosperon con te this 
maintained. And, if it be, as I believe it is, requis T 
end that the supremacy of Egypt in the Sudan or in a poru 7 
Pp yi SJF 2 eas of 
of it should be re-established , then I eat that the B ‘a 
i i rtaken with this 
any operations which have to be underta Sa vetia ants feat 
a matter which has a direct and substantial NaS ioe for 
The truth is”—and I agree in this—‘ that, if it wet eat 
her Indian Empire, England would have no proca aa dian 
in Egypt.” That is the opinion of tho majority ae a question 
Council, who are, at any rate, as entitled to decide ¢ feat 
of this nature as the Indian Government. My hong aaa 
behind has said: “ Who ought to decide this ae ain any 
whether the interests of India are or are not inyolve should 
icul tter?” Ne doubt it is right that we shou 
particular matter ? Ae doubt it is tote ne ent on 
attach importance to the views of the Indian Gor has 
any such subject; but the authority to which Par aaa any, 
deliberately entrusted the right of agrecing to orire ; of “state 
Indian expenditure is the Council of the Secretaria after 
in London, and the Council of the Seoretary orar LRR 
having deliberately considered this question, ha India 
on the grounds I have quoted, by a large za Orit aaa 
may be fairly charged with this expenditure. ( "i z shoul 
Now, what is the charge proposed? Is it that Inoi aes 
bear one single penny of taxation more than she that India 
Not a bit of it. (Cheers.) What is proposed ee she wou 
should bear the ordinary pay of her troops, W, T ‘ (Cheers) 
have had to bear if they had remained in Jne vo taken away 
We are told that that is not fair, because they a t does Indie 
from India and are serving somewhere else. Pu A over 
want them? Supposiug that the £55,000 Tew Mi 
India to-morrow, would India raise more Sse T 
not. (Hear, hear.) That idea that we are dopri mE 
something that she requires is altogether ia would not ready 
sie had required it, the Government of inde those troop 
L may almost fay voluntarily, have assented 
A 


; troops 
I ; is this, that tro? 
being sent to Suakin. Al] that India loses is this, Suukin- 
that would 


ska at ee ene 
(Cheers. ) 


ent 


to 


bein barracks in India are in ERS this m 
Ít is said by some hon. members thi 


ont e 
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that we are charging India for our own advantage with a 
Jarger army than she would otherwise maintain, (Opposition 
cheers.) I hear a cheer at that, but is it really supposed that 
there is any army m the world, whether it be the English 
army, the Tndian army, or even the American army, which is 
merely confined to the number of troops requisite for garrison 
duty? (Hear, hear.) Every army must include a consider- 
able number of men which may be available for any unfore- 
seen emergency. (Cheers.) The Indian Government having 
considered, of course, the requirements of India at the time, 
and not considering that these 2,500 men were likely to be 
required for any emergency, have readily allowed them to be 
sent to Suakin. low can it be urged that we are imposing 
on India any extra burden, or that we are compelling her to 
employ, owing to the temporary employment of these men at 
Suakin, a larger force than it would be otherwise necessary 
for her to keep up? (Hear, hear.) That is really the whole 
of this question. We are not asking the taxpayers of India to 
pear a single penny of additional taxation. We are asking 
{hem to utilize for the benefit of the Empire of which they 
form a part, for the service of the Empire to which they are 
proud to belong, their forces, which are only too anxious to be 
employed in the military duties of the Empire, without the 
cost of a penny to themselves ; and we are do nothing in this 
but following the precedents set in the past. (Hear, hear.) 
Hon. members opposite have told us that there is a commission 
now sitting to enquire into the apportionment of the charge 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
India for purposes in which both are interested. No doubt 


this, as well as matters of more permanent charge, 
must necessarily come under the consideration of that 
Commission. It may be that they may disapprove of the 


present rule. It may be that they may not be satisfied 
with the proposal of my right hon. friend the Secretary of 
State for the future, to which J, as representing the Treasury, 
have readily given my consent ; but pending the consideration 
of this question, I say we are not entitled to give such 
authority as is claimed to the views of the Government of 


India. The Government of India are not an independent 
Government. The Government of India are entitled to hold 


an opinion and to express it; but what was said by Mr. 
Gladstone in the very debate I have already quoted with 
reference to the Government of Bombay? He said :—‘‘ The 
Governor is not a person acting on the part of a local legisla- 
ture or on the part of a nation invested with privileges ; he is 
a confidential servant of the Secretary of State, his representa- 
tive and agent at Bombay.” Great though their authority 
may be, I say that it is subordinate to that of the Secretary of 
State in Council, and to that of the Government of the Queen, 
and I protest against making any change, without the 
authority of the Commission, in the practice which has 
hitherto been pursued. T protest against placing the Govern- 
ment of India in a position of almost independent authority, 
to which position I contend they have no claim. (Cheers.) 


Sm H. H. FOWLER. 


Sir Henry Fowrer : The right hon. gentleman seems to be 
under the impression that hon. members on this side of the 
House have prejudged the question because they think that 
the general policy of the Government in connection with the 
aidan is wrong. I can assure the right kon. gentleman that 
SEYS not approached the consideration of this question in any 
o prn The question before the House is not as to the 
The T or folly of any policy that may be pursued in Egypt. 
E E is, as the right hon. gentleman most fairly stated, 
the r Be the circumstances India shall do in the service cf 
res opze yae she has done in the past. The right lon. 
ian; me ae admits that it is an issue of importance, but he says 
ye Sita non paratively nanow. T differ from him; I think 
duding r p mance wider; 1 thnk that he himself, in his con- 
very ee PEE ANS hich amcurted, I would aln ost say, toa 
bas pnt ree attack upon the Government of Lndia—(cheers)— 

Touts e question on a much broader basis. T shall ask the 
Whit she nee r, not whether India shal! do in the future 
compelled a f one in ihe past, but whether India has not been 
ped to a do in the past what she onght not have been com- 
burden Shave pe Rather this House will impose the same 
said that the ses a Abe, colt: The right hon. gentleman 
advance of an thin ae of tho noble lord was very much in 

ything that has been dono in the past, but the deter- 


mination of the Government is very retrograde as compared with 
what Lord Cross laid down 10 years ago, when he said that when 
Indian troops are employed on duties not directly attributable 
to the requirements of the Government of India and are 
dispatched to a country distant from India, no portion of the 
expenses of those troops could be charged to India without the 
full assent and concurrence of the Government of India. Tho 
issue now is whether we shall or shall not agree with the views 
of Lord Cross, whether we shall or shall not put this burden 
upon the taxpayers of India without the full assent and 
concurrence of the Government of that country ? (Hear, hear). 
I think the right hon. gentleman was inaccurate when he said 
that Parliament had placed the control of the expenditure of 
the revenue of India in the hands of the Council of India. 
Undoubtedly it has done so as a general rule, but Parliament 
has reserved cases of this kind and with reference to them 
Parliament alone must decide. 

THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER: What I meant was 
this—the control of the expenditure is placed in the hands of 
the Council of India. If the Council had not agreed that 
India should bear this expenditure, no proposal of this kind 
could have been made to Parliament. 

Sir H. Fowrer: Even if the Council had agreed, and if the 
Government of India had agreed, and it has not, the final and 
supreme tribunal is Parliament. There is one precedent to 
which attention has not been specially drawn to-night. It is 
the case of Perak, when the Abyssinian precedent was followed 
—namely that India should pay the ordinary charges and that 
the extraordinary charges should be borne by the Imperial 
Exchequer. The Indian Government objected, and quoted 
Lord Lawrence and Sir Willian Muir, great authorities: 
What did Lord Salisbury say on that occasion? He said that: 
he recognised the soundness of the principle laid down in Lord 
Tawrence’s minute. ‘ But that, as it appeared to the Govern- 
ment that the expedition to Perak would be of brief duration, 
and would not involve the employment of troops from India 
for such a length of time as to give rise to any general incon- 
venience or danger, and in view of the interests which India 
might be said to have in a speedy termination of the war, it 
was right to agree to an arrangement similiar to that adopted 
in the case of the expedition to Abyssinia.” But Lord 
Salisbury added :—‘‘ That this was not to be regarded as a 
precedent for any future case in which troops might be required 
from the Indian Establishment for Imperial purposes.” But 
that is one of the very precedents which have been quoted 
to-night as precedents which we ought to follow, although 
Lord Salisbury distinctly stated that_it should not form 
a precedent for future application. (Hear, hear). A great 
deal has been said to-night about Mombasa, and T should 
like to call attention to that case and the arguments which the 
Treasury employed respecting it, because there can be no doubt | 
that the Policy now submitted to Parliament is the policy of 
the Treasury. I think the case of Mombasa is avery good 
illustration of the manner in which the Treasury has approached 
the whole question, and I would draw attention to the reason 
wbich I am bound to assume the right hon. gentleman 
himself gave or sanctioned for maintaining that India should 
bear the entire cost of sending Indian troops to Mombasa. 
« My Lords”? gave as their first and principal reason that the 
trade with Zanzibar and Mombasa amounted to £335,000 of 
exports and £146,000 of imports, and they thought that India 
had such an interest in Mombasa and Zanzibar that she was 
justified in sending her troops, and paying for them, to put 
down the rebellion that had arisen there. The right hon. 
gentleman is generally very accurate in his quotations, and 
L have no doubt he verified those quotations about the trade 
with Zanzibar before he gave it the Treasury stamp of being 
a good reason for importing troops from India. But we 
cannot compare these figures in pounds, shillings, and pence. 
We must put them into tens of rupees. Iput the trade with 
Zanzibar higher than the right hon. gentleman has put it, 
but T cannot make it amount to a million tens of rupees, But 
is the right hon. gentleman aware of the proportion that that 
bears to the whole trade of India? The imports and exports 
of India for the year with which the right hon. gentleman 
was dealing, and in regard to which he thinks a million tens 
of rupees is to justify this interference, is to form the 
connecting link between the interests of India and the Indian 
military expenses, were 185 millions of tens of rupees. I put 
it to the House whether it would matter one brass farthing to 
India if tho trade of Zanzibar were to be swept out of 
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The Treasury says that the trumpery 


< 4 ia is the 
4 : h part of the whole trade in India is the 
jnietfetion of, that interference. (Cheers.) I a a 
simply in passing, and T ee oad ahh Ao aE forth 
principles involved in this CLS aa F en bis tierd. I 
with great clearness m the Despatch of the ao T think 
I entirely agree with him as to his three principles. ai 
they are wise and statesmanlike, and I think, they es +t 
sound as future regulations in these Indian disputes. f a ; 
cannot assent to his application of the three principles ens 
are to regulate the interference with the Indian troops to the 
reason which he gives with reference to free communication 
with Egypt by the shortest route. The object of the ex- 
pedition has been fully deelt with to-night, and I will simply 
say, in one sentence, that ibis expedition is far more to serve 
Ttalian interests and Egyptian interests than Indian interests, 
and I would ask, is it just that the Indian taxpayer should be 
forced to find the money for the payment of the troops em- 
ployed on the service of an ally of Great Britain ? (Hear, 
hear.) The right hon. gentleman who has just sat down 
seemed to be very much surprised that we should demur to 
the interests of India being involved in this operation. I 
have no recollection of what I said in 1883, but I have no 
doubt the right hon. gentleman quoted me accurately, and I 
only corrected him to say that at that time I was in a position 
of greater freedom and less responsibilty. (Ministerial 
laughter.) But I then held—and I hold now—that the 
justification of the whole military operations of 1882 was the 
Suez Canal; but if we follow Lord Salisbury’s advice and 
look at a large map I do not think we shall find the interest 
of the Canal is in any way affected by the Sudan or the 
conquest of Khartum. Khartum has not been in the hands 
of Egypt for the last dozen years, and our communication 
with India has never been, I will not say imperilled, but has 
never been even in dispute. (Cheers.) I admit and I think 
that if a question arose with reference to the Suez Canal, 
India has a large, preponderating influence in it. So has 
Australia, so has New Zealand, so has Hong Kong, so has 
Ceylon, and so have all our settlements in the East. (Cheers.) 
But that qnestion has not arisen in this case, though if it did 
I should be the last man to deny that India had an interest 
in it. But who is to be the judge as to whether India has 
this interest or not? I think Lord Cross gives the right 
answer when he says the Government of India. The hon 
and learned gentleman opposite argued with great force in 
favour of that view. The right hon. gentleman denies that, 
and says it should be the Council at home. We say 
ere to-night, whatever may be the view of the Government 
of India or the view of the Council at home, it must be 
Parliament, who must ultimately decide this question. 
Cheers.) I will state as shortly as possible why I think 
arliament should decide this question in favour of Tndia i M 
first reason is that the revenues of India pay the whole cost X 
the Indian army. They pay the cost of Ea a e 
pay the cost of training, and, when you say you are é = 
the cost of the troops, let me say that the daily pa RE 
troops is a very small part of what they cost CY m) No 
one knows better than the Chancellor of the E eee 
that is not the rule which is applied with r 
employment of British troops in India 
British soldier that is sent there— ever 
Eee. cost from the moment of 
or his death, including his i inisterial cri 
Sir James FEE aon g (Seat e a ee) 
Sir H. Fowzer : Yes; embarkation. (Ministerial laughter 
ean is that the capitation fee of 
extra charges—the capitation feos the Whole of those 
aE bya eG ae the subject of 
, is 


the Treasury not fully to cover, and by the iaon Ga 


existence? (Cheers.) 
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You have inirusted the administration of India to a 
and Council practically ckosen by ourselves, They a 
Constitutional Guardians of the revenue of India, and i the 
in seme supreme necessity involving the very existence of itt 
Empire, we have no right to apply these revenues for Pr 
other than Indian purreses. | (Cheers.) The right ha 
gentleman says this isa loan. But there is a lender as well ay 
a borrower. We are the borrowers, and we éictate the ter = 
of the loan, and India has no voice in saying: whether Sh nue 
willirg to lend on ihese terms. (Hear, hear.) Again, I ae 
there is no reciprecity. The charges upon India in reg ent 
English soldiers going to India are not put upon the an 
basis as the cost to India of troops coming out of Tata 
“ England ” (said Lord Lawrence) ‘‘ paid no portion of the 
heavy expenditure of the mutiny. All the troops and the 
materials which were sent frcm England to aid in puttin 
down the mutiny were paid for out of the revenue of India, It 
was never urged because this measure afforded temporar 
relief to the British exchequer that a portion of the ordina y 
cost of these troops should be paid by England.” T 
Northbrook, a great Viceroy, said in the House of Lords 
speaking of the Abyssinian expedition: “'The whole of the 
ordinary expenses were paid by India, the argument used being 
that India would have to pay her troops in the ordinary wa 
and she ought not to seek to make a profit. How did the Home 
Government treat the Indian Government when troops were 
sent out to the Mutiny? Did they say, ‘We do not want to 
make a profit?’ Nota bit. Every single man sent out was 
paid by India during the whole time—though only a temporary 
use was made of them—including the cost of drilling and 
and training as recruits until they were sent out.’’ If this 
principle was to be applied in sending out troops to India, 
surely it ought also to be applied when Indian troops were sent 
on Imperial expeditions. (Cheers.) I will quote a still higher 
authority—Lord Salisbury :—‘‘The special injustice of the 
course now about to be pursued consists in this, that when we 
employ English troops on Indian duty they are paid for out 
of the Indian revenues from the moment that they land in the 
country, but when we employ Indian troops on Imperial duty 
we say that India must pay for them.” (Hear, hear.) Is the 
army of India to be regarded as a reserve? Some gentlemen 
hold the view that, as we have great Asiatic and Eastern 
interests, the Indian army is to be regarded as a reserve from 
which both the Imperial and the Indian Government can draw. 
Tf that is so, the Imperial funds should pay some proportion 
of forming it. If it is to bean army of reserve, and we are 
to draw upon it in aid of any of our requirements, we ought to 
pay our share of forming it, recruiting, training, and all the 
other ordinary expenditure of the Indian Army. (Hear, hear.) 
The right hon. gentleman was rather impatient of the allega- 
tion as to the army of India being too large or too small, a8 
the argument is put. If it is too large we ought to reduce it; 
if it is too small it cannot be depleted. All I can say is this— 
I think the noble lord knows better than I do that successive 
viceroys, commanders-in-chief, and India councils have mam- 
tained during a long succession of years that the army was 
only sufficiently large for Indian purposes, and that it woul 
not be safe to make any reductions. When the right hon. 
gentleman spoke just now of the readiness with which the 
Indian Government lent these troops, the eagerness with we 
they afforded evidence that the troops could be spared, I thin 
he had forgotten one paragraph of the despatch which I wi 
read—‘‘ We would point out that her Majesty’s Governmen 
add to our responsibilities by calling upon us to furni 
Indian troops for service atan unhealthy station like Suakin, 
in the worst season of the year in order to avoid the aa 
involved in sending troops for the purpose from England; 
during the absence of those troops we have to govern n 5 
with an army smaller than our needs impose upon Us, and Me 
cannot too strongly urge, therefore, that, whilst our respons 
bilities are thus increased , India should not at the same Be 
be called upon to pay for troops not available for Indian ne? 3 
(Hear, hear.) That difficulty, therefore, Sir, was clearly prest 
to the mind of the Indian Government. Another point 1 wo ry 
make is this. In the arrangement of ordinary and extraordin 
charges, the Imperial Government lays down the principle a 
the Imperial Government is the sole judge of its applica”: 
(Hear, hear.) In finance we must remember another poi 


Viceroy 


namely, that the Exchequer which make this Dea inl is 


at the con- 


rich Exchequer, and the Ex : th 
; ? xchequer from whom 
made is the poor Exchequer. (Hear, hear.) Look 
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trast. And I think the Indian people will look at the contrast. 
(Hear, hear.) Not very many members of this House heard 
the singularly able and lucid speech of the only hon. member 
of the House who is emphatically a native and resident in 
India, and who contended with great force against the 
injustice of imposing any charga whatever of this description 
upon the poverty of India. When the Indian people read the 
speech which the Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered in this 
House three or four months ago they will see that he an- 
nounced that the realised surplus of the last year upwards of 
£4,250,000 ; that he was able to state that the taxation of 100 
millions which he was proposing would involve no pressure 
upon the people of this country ; that he declared that, with 
our Sinking Fund, we had a reserve fund equivalent to some- 
thing like £200,000,000 sterling —and this is the rich Ex- 
chequer which is putting the pressure upon a poor Exchequer 
which has developed its own country entirely at its own cost, 
where the sources of taxation are limited, and the tax which 
every man, woman, and child pays—the tax on salt—is already 
at a war limit, has been recently raised, and ought to be 
reduced! This is a question which the House of Commons, in 
dealing with the matter as it must do, not on narrow, but 
broad Imperial grounds, cannot ignore. And for what a paltry 
sum! I do not believe in the £35,000. I believe it will be 
more. I know that Estimates always increase in Government 
Departments. It would suit my argument better if it were 
£35,000. I believe £60,000 or £70,000 will be nearer. But 
even if it should be £35,000 is it wise or statemanlike to defy 
the public opinion of the people of India, to commit the 
Imperial Government to a course which, as has been stated by 
high authority, ‘‘the whole Native and European Press 
condemn as impolitic, as dangerous and unjust?’’ Is it wise 
or statesmanlike to overrule the unanimous opinion of the 
Government of India on a question on which they say ‘“ public 
opinion in India is practically unanimous?” That Govern- 
ment—of which I am sorry the right hon. gontleman spoke 
as he did to-night—is our creation. We have decreed its 
constitution and composition. We have confided to it the 
government of the millions of India; and remember they 
regard it as the embodiment of the Imperial rule under 
which they live. It represents to them the Sovereign 
and the Parliament and that Government, in no hesitat- 
ing or doubtful language, approves of their protest against the 
course now pursued. We are told that the proposal before the 
House is in accordance with precedent. Th> noble lord in his 
last despatch says it is impossible to controvert the logical 
conclusion at which he has arrived from the premisses 
he has laid down. Although I believe the precedents do not 
justify his action, although I believe that his premisses are 
unsound, and his conclusion is fallacious, I am quite willing 
to waive that belief, to admit his premisses and accept his 
logic, and in doing so I think I shall put my case on a different 
anda higher plane. The precedents of 1882 and 1885 have 
been quoted. A bad precedent does not demand, much less 
justify, its repetition. The Government which was responsible 
for the decisions of 1882 and 1885 was not infallible. (Hear, 
hear). The Parliament of 1895 is quite as competent—and I 
think on many grounds much more—as the Parliament of 1880 
R create a precedent. We are not bound as a House of 
ommons—I say it openly, frankly, and fairly—in dealing 
with & question of this sort, where there has been no distinct, 
eee precedent laid- down, where the precedents have 
Hfered as widely as the cases have differed—we are not bound 


to follow an isolated precedent. I believe the decision of the 
RA In 1882 aroused the strongest feeling of disapproval in 


and And if for the moment I admit that the precedonts 
ap aR of the noble lord logically lead to the conclusion 
rents he has arrived, my answer is the reply which his 
opical i leader once gave in this House when taunted with 
ee Oy on some political question. Mr. Disraeli, 
WORE te those | epigrammatical sentences in which he was 
said « ey a his exporience of our Constitutional system, 
by Parlin gland is not governed by logic ; England is governed 
essence an ee: (Hear, hear, and cheers). And it is the 
oes, and overnment by Parliament that Parliament can, 
Public o sal recognise that national sentiment which we call 
with NT evon if that national sentiment seems to conflict 
stances No S which may have been done in similar circum- 
i © student of history can ignore the great part 
Sentiment has played in human affairs, and 
Government, whether the strongest English 


Which national 
every English 
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Government or the weakest, not only carefully watches the 
growth and spread of public opinion at home, but eagerly 
scans the growth and tendency of public opinion in our colonies, 
whether self-governing or under the control of the Crown. 
Our colonial blunders in former days were the results of high- 
handed action in Downing Street, disregarding the views, the 
opinions, and, if you like, the prejudices of our fellow colonial 
subjects. Why, if you watch colonial sentiment, if you regard 
colonial public opinion, are you not to regard the sentiment of 
India? (Cheers.) Are we to listen eagerly to every expression 
of popular opinion in Canada on Canadian affairs, in Australia 
on Australian affairs, in South Africa on South African affairs 
—(cheers)—and shut our ears to the public opinion of India? 
(Cheers.) It may be said that this is a question of money. 
No, it is not a question of money. We cannot conduct and 
adjust our varied, our delicate relationships with our greatest 
dependency onthe huckstering principle of buying inthe cheapest 
and selling in the dearest market. The first Secretary of State 
for India summed up in a sentence the spirit which should 
guide the attitude of the British Government to India in all 
the circumstances which that union would necessarily involve. 
“India,” said Lord Derby, “is a great glory, a great 
responsibility, a great danger; a great glory if we studiously 
do our duty, a great responsibility ’’—I would ask the House 
to mark these words—‘‘and, therefore, every member of 
Parliament should be as anxious to protect the interests of 
India as to protect the interests of his own constituents ’’— 
(cheers) —‘‘a great danger, and, therefore, any injustice done 
to India may return to us with fearful retribution.” I think 
that wise, that statesmanlike sentence should not only be 
emblazoned in the Council Chamber of Calcutta and White- 
hall, but should regulate every vote which this House gives 
on a question affecting India. The issue of this Division is 
no party squabble; it involves no election pledges—(cheers)—it 
recalls no political programmes. Parliament in its Imperial 
capacity is called upon to discharge au Imperial duty, as my 
right hon. friend said, to perform a judicial act. Let us 
discharge that Imperial duty and give that decision in an 
Imperial spirit worthy of the great people in whose name and 
by whose authority we act. (Cheers.) We are not asked to- 
night to adjust some trumpery balance of account between 
the Exchequer of Great Britain and the Exchequer of India. 
We are asked to reverse, to override in our own interest the 
opinion of the people of India constitutionally embodied in 
the unanimous decision of the Viceroy and his Council, to 
whom we have confided the Government of India. At whose 
instance are we asked to take this step? I venture to say, not 
at the instance of the constituences that sent us here. 
(Cheers.) I honestly believe that the overwhelming pre- 
ponderence of public opinion in this country is at this moment 
on the side of India. (Cheers.) In this House only one 
solitary member has spoken on the other side in fayour of the 
course which the Government are taking; but men who have 
spent their lives in India—the one Conservative member who 
is himself an Indian has spoken—men of all parties, men 
inside politics and men outside, men who know India, men 
who are jealous of the honour of Great Britain, the organs in 
the press of Conservative, Liberal Unionist, and Radical, ara 
at one in their utterance on this question. The people of 
England know that we have the power to do what is wrong ? 
I cling to the belief, the well founded belief, that their desire 
is that we should have the courage to do what is right. 
(Cheers.) This Houso has a rare—I might say almost a 
priceless—opportunity of frankly recognising and ungrudg- 
ingly accepting the devision of the Indian @overnmont on an 
Indian question, in which tho Governmant and the people of 
India feel that the interests of India are in danger. Such a 
frank recognition, such a self-denying acceptance will quic 
the growth of those feelings of mutual confidenco, of mutual 
sympathy, of mutual good will, which will rivet India to 5 
Great Britain by ties stronger than the power of our Arap 


and more enduring than tho splendour of our administratio 


(Loud cheers.) a; 


Mr. A. J. Baurovr. 
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has been said upon the gome pron Ey pa CO a ee: 

t t to Mombasa. fi ae 
ate, EN ‘the wishes of the House if I brush aside 
Seo i a esting and important though they 


S ics, interi ; _thoug i 
peer cad if I come at once to what I believe to be the 


S roposition of the opposition to the 
kernal end ne E EON has laid babre the House. 
proponat ae kero is, indeed, upon which I would gladly 
hae Said a con if the opportunity had suited. I peewee 

; ine House to consider whether the time has not arrive 

naked ec i vantage both to India and to England 

when we might, with advantage both to India and yas ae) 
constitute some kind of tribunal of arbitration—if may us 

the phrase—for the determining of questions of iis. iot 
(Hear, hear)—some tribunal in which the interests of In ia 
and Great Britain should be alike and equally represented ; 
which might have authority in India and might have authority 
in this country—an authority which, perhaps, neither the 
expressions of the Indian Government, speaking for India, nor 
the expressions of the British Government, speaking, as they 
endeavour to do, not for Great Britain alone, but for the whole 
Empire - (Hear, hear)-do not always carry with them. 
(Cheers.) But those are subjects too long for treatment to- 
night, and I shall go at once to the dominant consideration, 
which will, I believe, much influence the voting in the Lobby, 
and shall give upon that central principle the views of her 
Majesty’s Government, so far as I am confident to express 
them. What is the real argument which, adorned and 
expanded and decked out as it may be by other arguments and 
by historical illustrations, lies really at the root of the opposi- 
tion to the Resolution moved by my noble friend? In one 
word, it is believed—erroneously, I think— by those who oppose 
this Motion that the action of the British Government is a 
mean action. (Opposition cheers). Those who oppose the 
Motion think we are using our power as a dominant partner in 
this association with India to squeeze out of India money 
which India does not owe us. (Opposition cheers). But if [ 
shared those views, and if my colleagues shared those views, 
I need not tell the House we should be the last people in the 
world to bring forward a Resolution of this kind. (Cheers). 
I may perhaps be assisted in my argument if I remind the 
House of a topic used against us in the Debate, but which 
really ought to appeal to impartial minds in our fayour. We 
have been told that the sum at stake is a trifling sum. So it 
is. It is not even certain, or even probable, that that sum, 


pursuing we have not been animated by those natural moti 

which have influenced British Governments of relieving the 
British taxpayer of some burden and of relieving the Chancellor 
i . SO 5i 3; 
but that we have been animated, and animated aie a 
sincere belief that the principle which is embodied in this 


t hol 
for India also, and wholesome, above all. for the Empire of whioh 


financial relations between this countr. and Indi: 

It is admitted by speakers on both Bias of the Ho 
with suspicion and even with resolute opposition 
are pursuing, that at all events that policy is not 
all its details, which has been pursued up to t 


hear). Everybody has accepted the thr sia ; 
by my noble friend. But my noble ead eee z Te 


laid down principles acceptable to 
House. He Pi p all casso Jo; 


by this House before the H 
That is fhe fret change. ee 
own that when either India ig ld i; 
or Great Britain is called upon ay Great Britain 
particular service, if the time for which those 
shall exceed the very brief period of gix or seven month 
whole cost, and not merely the extraordinary cost n ma the 
borne by the part of the Empiro which is making ti qu! pe 
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laid it 
Ure be 
India ; 


the other part of the Empire. (Cheers.) And he has 
down in the third place thet there shall in the fut 
reciprocity in this matter between Great Britain and 
and if, in addition to the ordinary British army in India, ther 
should, for any Indian purpose, be a temporary loan required 
from Great Britain, that loan shall be dealt with in Precisely 
the same way and on the same principles as a loan which 
Great Britain may ask from the Empire of India. These are 
great changes. (Cheers.) They are changes entirely in the 
interests of India. They are changes entirely in the interests 
of absolute justice as between the two countries. And when I 
look back to the long series of precedents on this subject ; and 
when I remember that in 1867 Mr. Gladstone said that the 
arrangements made by the then Conservative Government were 
too favourable to India—(hear, hear)—when I remember that 
in 1882, not only the whole of the ordinary cost, but the whole 
of the extraordinary cost, was thrown upon India, and that 
by a tardy and imperfect act of justice some small fraction of 
the extraordinary cost was afterwards paid back; when I 
remember that in 1885 Mr. Gladstone for the third time gave 
emphatic recognition to this rule without any of the limitations 
which we imposed upon it; and when I remember that ‘almost 
every hon. gentleman opposite who then had a seat in the 
House, either by speech or vote, or by speech and vote, 
endorsed these principles—(cheers)—when I remember all that 
—I confess I am astounded at the air of disinterested virtue — 
(loud’cheers)—with which they now come forward and, not can- 
tent with all that we have done to put these financial relations 
upon a sound and equitable basis, accuse us of sacrificing, 
forsooth, the interests of India to those of England? (Cheers. 
We have not gone half the length that they went. (Cheers, 
We are all agreed that the policy of my noble friend is an 
enormous improvement on the policy of any of his predecessors, 
from whichever side they have been drawn. There is another 
principle quite removed, I am glad to think, from party 
politics, and the discussions as to who said what, when and how, 
and whether his vote and speech now was consistent with his 
vote and speech ten years ago. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
There is another principle of far deeper application on which 
every man in this House will be glad to agree. We are all of 
opinion that whatever justice dictates in this matter should be 
done. (Hear, hear.) We are all agreed that for us, the 
stronger Power, to put upon the shoulders of the weaker 
Power any portion of the burdens of the Empire which it is 
our business to bear, would be an act of public wickedness and 
infamy—(cheers) - and the question, therefore, only remains to 
determine whether or not the Resolution of my noble friend 
and the policy which that Resolution embodies docs or does 
not violate the rules and principles on which every man in this 
House, to whatever party he belongs, is glad cordially to 
subscribe his assent. But let me remind the House that the 
particular proposition which, amid general assent, my noble 
friend has laid down for the practical division of the burden in 
this case as between England and India is merely a practical 
rule, and must rest upon deeper principles—principles perhaps 
not capable of mathematical or logical expression, but the 
general scope and bearing of which every man can understand. 


I assume that England and India are parts of one Empire - 


having common interests, common objects, and therefore 
animated by common motives and a common policy. (Hear, 
hear.) I assent, of course, at once to the proposition that 
there are matters in which the direct interest of India is 50 
remote that it almost vanishes, as there are Indian questions 
in which the direct interest of England is so remote thatit 
likewise almost vanishes, and becomes what mathematicians 
call a negligible quantity. But consider those great Imperial 
questions on which no man can say that the interest of. India 
18 a vanishing quantity. Let me remind the House in this 
connection that the foreign and military policy of Great 
Britain has for many generations beon largely influenced by 
Indian considerations. (Cheers.) And yet I am not aware 
that India has ever contributed, or has ever been asked to 
contribute, to that diplomatic machinery which has been 
largely used on her behalf. (Cheers.) I apprehend tLat the 
Crimean War—whether ycu think it good or bad, just or unjust, 
and I am not going to pay a compliment to that war, or ra er, 
to the authors of it—(laughter)—was largely an Indian war, was 
largely dictated by considerations of Indian policy. (Hear, n 
Towards that war India never contributed a sixpence. is 
right hon. gentleman first told us that, so far as the ae 
Concerned, India pays every penny which is required for 
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s which India uses. But India, so far as I am aware, 
contributes not one sixpence to that great Reserve which we 
mave accumulated, not for the needs of this country alone, but 
for the needs of any part of the British Empire, and notably 
for the needs of India. (Cheers.) That line of argument, 
portant as regards the Army, gains double strength when 
to the Navy. (Hear, hear.) The cost of the 

Buitish Navy is 20 millions a year, and the contribution of 
{ndia to that Imperial Navy is £100,000 annually. (Hear, 
ear.) It has been said that India would have to keep up a 
navy if she was not already protected by the Navy of 
England. (Hear, hear.) Is there any man who can suppose 
hat, if England and India were divorced one from another, 
ndia could maintain a navy adequate to protect her shores 
rom invasion for £100,000, or for ten times or 20 times 
£100,000 a year? (Cheers.) Let the House remember what 
js the position of India, and what it is acknowledged to be by 
viaht hon. gentlemen opposite. India depends upon England 
Ag its base, and the communications between England and 
India are absolutely vital to the existence of the Indian 
Empire. A defeat of the Indian Army on the Indus would be a 
trifling disaster for India compared with a defeat of the British 
ficet in the Channel, and the day which sees our military com- 
munication with India through the fleet severed, will be the last 
day of the Indo-British Empire. (Hear, hear.) Who pays the 
gost of this communication? What would you say of a 
general who said the whole cost of his Army was to be 
jimited, or qualified or determined by the amount paid for the 
soldiers engaged in active operations in the front, ignoring the 
incomparably more important course of keeping open com- 
munications with his base? That general would be regarded 
as cither a very poor arithmetician or a very bad strategist. 
(Hear, hear.) The truth is that, if you sum up all that is 
mow done, and done without complaint, by this country for 
the common Empire, in the way of diplomacy, in the way 
of military reserve, and in the way of our fleet, I think you 
will find that, if a strict account was drawn between the 
Indian Empire and the British Government, a large amount 
of arrears was due from India to the British Exchequer. 
But, Sir, though this consideration ought not to be lost sight 
of, we are the last people to suggest that in this partnership 
the heaviest burden should be thrown upon India. All we 
say is that in establishing a rule of this kind it must in 
fairness be remembered that the rule is one most favourable to 
India, and that Great Britain is the partner which suffers 
most pecuniary Joss. The right hon. gentleman laid down the 
methods by which my noble friend’s principle rule 1s to be 
applied. My noble friend laid it down as a practical rule 
governing the relations of the Exchequer that, where Indian 
interests are not concerned in an obvious and direct manner, 
India should not be asked to pay. ‘* Who is to be the judge 
of that?” asks the right hon. gentleman. He then says, 
quoting from a Despatch of Lord Cross, that the Indian 
Government are to be the judges in tho matter. (Sir H. 
Tower: It should at least be with their assent.) When did 
the right hon. gentloman invent this principle? He borrowed 
it from Lord Cross, but what a pity it is that he did not read 
Lord Cross’s Despatch when in office. (Cheers.) I distinctly 
Penemban that one of the first things the present Government 
a to do when they came into office was to review a decision 
(Chee right hon. gentleman opposite with regard to Chitral. 
Oey) And what was that decision? It wasa decision over- 
caine the unanimous opinion of the whole Indian Government 
Tan y Geos (Cheers.) I am, bound to say I think the 
eee overnment are much better judges of the policy to bo 
ee ee Chitral than they aro of the larger and more 
ara question which we are discussing now; and it they 
State for overage by the sole authority of the Secretary of 
hitra] ndia with regard to a purely Indian matter like 
a ARN they must not be regarded as having the 
the Em ae oy PDRE upon a question in which England and 
interested an ED aro at least as much interested or more 
growing i T themselves. (Cheers.) The time is 
closest compas, an must compress my arguments into the 
pass of which they are susceptible. I will only 


theref 2 oun 
interested ay as regards the contention that India is not 


events the Uy 
themselyes 
present ex 
excellent 


aoldier: 


we refer 
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is that the natural conclusion shall be drawn from that— 
namely, that what is obviously for the benefit and the seenrity 
of Egypt should not be regarded now as it had never been 
regarded in the past, as outside the purview of Indian states- 
men. The relations between England, Egypt and India have 
been matters of consideration to the statesmen of both England 
and India for more than a century—(cheers)—and never yet 
has it been suggested that the good order and good govern- 
ment in Egypt, and the international relations which depend 
upon good order and good government in Egypt, are not 
matters partly of Indian concern. Therefore we are brought 
directly to the question of what is the sacrifice which India is 
asked to make on behalf of this Indian interest. I do not } 
mean to discuss the pecuniary interest at great length, but one p 
word I must say. Thought it is impertinent of me to attack i 
eminent men and high authorities on this subject, I am bound 
to say that greater nonsense appears to me to have been } D 
talked both in and out of this House, both in and out of i 


some public despatches upon the subject of the drain on 

Indian military resources than on almost any subject which 

I can recall to mind. One of my hon. friends who spoke 

on this point is intimately acquainted with City affairs, 

and I am quite sure he spoke excellent sense from 

a City point of view—(laughter) —but let it be remembered 

that you cannot draw a parallel of this kind between 

an army reserve and a banker’s reserve. About 1 per cent. 

of the Indian army is being taken for six months. Any 

Indian necessity within that time would of course require the 

transport of the army back to India, and the transport of the 

army back to India is quite as rapid an operation as the trans- 

port of the army within India from one end to the other. This 

army is still available for Indian purposes if India requires it, 

and there is no suggestion either that England should borrow 

from India or that India should borrow from England under 

any circumstances whatsoever troops which in any human 
probability will be required for the internal necessities of one 

part of the Empire or of the other. Everybody knows that the 

strength of the army, be it the Indian, or the English, or the 

French, or the German army, is absolutely unnecessary year 

after year—decade after decade I had almost said—in time of 

peace. What it has to be kept for are those happily rare 
cataclysms to which every national nerve is strained to the 

utmost and all national resources drawn upon to the full. 

This is not such a period in India any more than it is such a 

period in this country, and one part of the Empire surely has 

aright, if it can do so without injury to the other part, to ask 

it to lend for a few brief months at most, without loss to itself, 

for which by hypothesis it can have no possible use. 

(Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman has told us that the 

effect of this resolution if carried, as I earnestly hope it will 
be—(cheers)—will be disastrous to our position and to our 

prestige in India. I cannot agree with that. I hold precisely the 

opposite opinion. If India was an estate which this country was 

going to’exploit for its own advantage, if we regarded India 

merely from the point of view of national vanity or national 

profit, it might be said :—“ You get your profit, your vanity is 

satisfied ; it is not for you to ask even the imaginary sacrifice 

—for imaginary it is—which this Resolution imposes upon the — 

the Indian people.” But I should be sorry to think that such — 

a view of the relations of theso two integral parts of the F 
Empire should become fashionable either in Britain or in India. } 
I regard them as two elements in one great whole whose = 
interests cannot be divorced, each of which must suffer with 

tho sufferings of the other each of which must gain in the 

gain of the other, ‘and which cannot look on with indifference: 
on any of the needs or any of the policy which either 
one party or the other is obliged to pursue. (Cheers.) — 
To tell the Indian Government that while we preserve in pi 
for them—I do not put it higher than that—di 
military, and naval establishments. while we keep opi 
of communication, whether they be by the Suez Canal 
the Cape of Good Hope, and pay the cost thereof— } 
that when some question arises in which they and we 
interested, it may be in different degrees, but st 
interested, they are not to make a sacrifice, not ev! 
the imaginary sacrifice which they are called n 
this Resolution, is to breed ideas as to 
this country which rennet 3] 
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5 r ith 
jia i i art of, has so slight a connection with, 
Da mone ae to us by bonds so slender and “a 
dngignitioant ” that even under the terms proposed by my uo e 
friend, they cannot send 2,000 men to Suakin, then, Sir, say 
ou are E, not merely the British public, but fue 
aon public in absolutely false notions—(cheers)—of what 
we all owe to a common Empire, and it is in the name, not 
merely of England, not merely of India, but in the name of 
that common Empire itself, that I ask the House to assent to 
this Resolution. (Loud cheers.) 
The House then divided on Morley’s amendment, when the 
voting was :— 


For the Amendment oe 30 D0 D0 o 
Against 50 we . 55 e 275 
85 


Majority against.. +e 
The announcement of the figures was received with loud 
Opposition cheers. i ‘ 
FA divisi n being challenged on the main question, the House 
again ‘divided, when the voting was :— 


© For Lord G. Hamilton’s motion .. . 252 
Against. T x sis . 106 
Majority for the motion. . 146 


The announcement of the figures was received with Minis- 
terial cheers. 


July 8th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN AFRICA. 


Expenses of Indian troops in Africa.—Petition from London, 
against imposition on the revenues of India; to lie upon the 
Table. 


July 9th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


KYTHAL STATE.—PETITION. 


State of Kythal.—Petition from Cis 
lie upon the Table. 


WAZIRI AND CHITRAL MEDALS. 


Colonel Wxyxpnaxr Murray asked the Under Secreta: of 
State for War, when the medal for the relief of Chitral ad 
bs aned to the troops engaged. : 

T. SARQUHARSON asked the Under Secret a 
War, when the medals for the Wazi a eee 


ri aah 6 
aes i and Chitral campaigns 
Mr. Bropricx: 
for frontier services, 
the Chitral campaign. The desien ig now iti 
ign. awaiting z 
approval, and the dies will shortly be sent out to Tee 


the medals will be struck. Th Se 
have been issued. c e medals for the Waziri cam- 


Sutlej, for inquiry ; to 


July 10th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE NURSING STAFF AT ADEN. 


- Mr. Mooy asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
the Government of India was prepared to rovide or 
prep: Pp contribute 


) ined nursing staif in the hospi 
pute a anyone of the hospitals there. revert 


report. 


— 


July 14th, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ons 3 A MEDAL REFUSED, 
Captain C RIcr-Huroumson asked th, 
atl, Whether, in view of the fact that n me oie 
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issued to the troops employed in the lato Ashanti ox a 
he would reconsider the decision arrived at to withhold’ ition, 
from the British and Indian troops who served in the ope medar 
in Burma and the Chin Hills in 1892-93. P ations 

Lord Grorce Hamturon: After fully Considering the 
tion I can see no reason for modifying the decision appease 
in 1894 not to grant the Indie medal to the troops wh 
in the operations in Burma and the Chin Hills in 18 
to that decision I must adhere. 


July 16th. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 


A “MASTERPIECE OF MELANCHOLY 
MEANNESS.” 


THE PEERS AS “LITTLE ENGLANDERS.”: 


THE RESOLUTION APPROVED. 


The UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
Onslow) rose to move—‘ That her Majesty having directed a 
military expedition of her Native forces charged upon the 
revenues of India to be despatched to Africa in aid of the 
Egyptian troops, this House consents that the ordinary pay 
of any troops so despatched, as well as the ordinary charges of 
any vessels belonging to the Government of India that may be 
employed in this expedition, which would have been charged 
upon the resources of India if such troops or vessels had. 
remained in that country or seas adjacent, shall continue to be 
so chargeable ; provided that if it shall become necessary to 
replace the troops or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels or: 
native forces, then the expense of raising, maintaining, and 
providing such vessels and forces shall, in so far as may not be 


otherwise provided, be repaid out of any moneys which may be: 


provided by Parliament for the purpose of the said expedition.” 
His lordship said that the terms of the motion to which he 
asked their lordships’ assent informed them that her Majesty 
had directed a military expedition of her Native forces charged 
on the revenues of India to be despatched to Africa. That 
expedition consisted of the 1st Bombay Lancers, the 26th Regi- 
ment of Infaniry from the Punjab, the 35th Bombay Infantry, 
the 5th Bombay Mountain Battery, and a company of Madras 
Sappers and Miners. The troops, therefore, had been taken 


from all parts of India, and had been selected from among the- 


most efficient portion of the Indian Army. They had done 
good service either in Abyssinia or in Afghanistan, and were 
commanded by General Egerton, an officer of great experience. 
Ho had to ask their lordships’ assent to the Resolution, because 
an Act was passed in 1858 for the better government of India, 
in which there was a clause to the effect that except for pre- 
venting or repelling actual invasion in India, or under circum- 
stances of urgent necessity, the revenues of India should not, 
without the consent of Parliament, be applied to defray the 
expenses of any military expedition beyond the frontiers © 
India. The history of 


t 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone to the effect that, unless the consen 
of Parliament was given, for the purposes of war the indi 
forces of her Majesty charged on the Indian revenues shou 
not be employed in any operation beyond the external fronti 
and when that Bill came up to their lordships’ Flouse a 
Amendment was moved by the late Lord Derby, who W 9 
Prime Minister at the time, and who thought it necessary 
apply a financial check to such an exercise of power. 
effect of the clause, therefore, as it stood, was that the co u 
of Parliament was required, not before the Indian Army ON” 
be employed beyond the frontier, but before the Tea 
India could be applied in the payment of such an expedit Cir 
A Resolution similar to the one ho had placed before 
lordships had been passed by the other House, and it A 

by any means tho first time that such a Resolution had cum- 
broug t before Parliament. As a general rule, the “ducted 
Stances under which those expeditions had been cont’ ig to 
were precisely the samo as in tho present case—that Ta 7 
R iHeRkiwaes of India bore the ordinary charg 
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expedition and the revenues of Great Britain the extraordinary 
„charges. The only exceptions to that were in two very impor- 
tant and unusual cases. One was at the time when India was 
rostrated after a great internal struggle, and the other was 
“chen the troops were required for purely European purposes, 
and upon those two occasions no part of the expenses was 
“charged on the revenues of India. But, as he had already said, 
the usual practice had been to adopt the plan of the Resolution 
he had submitted. He would recount the several occasions upon 
which expeditions of Indian troops had been sent out of India. 
The first occasion was in 1839, when an expedition was sent to 
China. That was in the days of the East India Company, 
whose duty it was to be regardful of the pockets of their share- 
holders, and when India was under the control of that company. 
Tt was suggested at that time that the revenues of India 
should bear no part of the expense, but the East India Com- 
pany recognised that it was unreasonable that they should be 
aid for hiring out troops, and, in consequence, it was ultim- 
ately decided that the cost should be shared in the same 
proportion as was now proposed. In the case of the expedition 
to Persia the expenses were shared in the same proportion as 
was now proposed. At the time of the expeditions to China, 
in 1858 and 1859, the resources of India had just been tried 
to the utmost by the mutiny, and it was not thought possible 
or desirable or right to impose any part of the charges of those 
expeditions upon the revenues of India. In the case of the 
Abyssinian War, India bore the ordinary charges and England 
the extraordinary charges of the Indian troops ; in the case of 
the expedition to Perak, the charges were divided equally 
between the two countries. The expedition to Malta in 1878 
was another of the exceptional cases to which he had referred. 
Nobody at that time contended that the bringing of troops from 
Tudia to Malta was very considerably in the interests of India, 
and, therefore, no burden was placed on the finances of India 
in respect to the bringing of the troops to Malta. Then 
came the two cases of expeditions to Egypt. The first was 
in the year 1882, when Arabi Pasha was threatening our 
communications with the East. It was proposed at the time 
that, inasmuch as the interests of India were manitestly 
affected by what was going on, the whole of the charges should 
be placed on her resources; but it was subsequently decided 
-by Parliament that India should bear 60 per cent. and England 
40 per cent. of the expenses. The second expedition was in 
1885, when there were, as now, troubles in the Sudan. There 
was one satisfactory feature about the present controversy, and 
it was that it had never been suggested that it was not right 
-or proper India should be called upon to furnish some part of 
her troops. The Government and people of India recognised 
that the Indian Army was a part of her Majesty’s Army— 
(Hear, hear)—and they responded with alacrity to the call for 
troops. While he rejoiced that this was so, he could not but 
‘regret that trouble should have arisen as to whether India 
should share with England the duty of safeguarding the great 
highway which lay between the two countries. India had 
been asked to send 1 per cent. of an Army, the whole cost of 
which was 242,000,000 rupees. The pay of the troops sent 
out would be but 63,000 rupees for the six or seven 
months during which they would be employed. Suppose 
tho 63,000 rupees were to be repaid into the Indian Exchequer 
during tho last six months of the year, there would be, on 
March 31st, 1897, 63,000 rupees imore in the balance available 
in the reduction of the amount to bo borrowed for public 
works. Supposing that so small a sum as that could 
Aet the loan, the annual saving to the Indian taxpayers 
He es 1,900 rupees, or about £110. Was it possible for any 
i on to conceive that such a sum as that, distributed amongst 
© many million people in India, could enable the Indian 
Line to increase his comforts by so much as a single pinch 
aa E had been said that this was not a question of 
Tho real i ae (ce principle. (Cheers and counter cheers.) 
eo Tv aa a y question which divided us was whether 
C A a S £ aot any interest in the stability of the 
denied that the RAS - The Government of India had always 
admitted A hoy. ad any interest in Egypt, but they had 
Sues Ge ae ndia was more interested in the safety of the 
Majest oe and in the Government of Egypt than all her 
togeth X x P ennn on the eastern side of that continent put 
to mako s aan Aarti that, while they were called upon 
had not been calls ution, great colonies such as Australia 
overnmont of Indigent? make a simijar contribution. The 

: must have forgotten that in 1885 Aus- 


contributed large sums for the purpose of maintaining in 
Australian waters a considerable squadron to defend, not only 
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tralia sent a contingent to help us in Sudan, and annually 


the commerce of Australia but also that of Europe and India. 
What was the position of India in this matter? The great 
self-governing colonies had their agents-general here, men 
who were well able to make a good bargain for their employers. 
The Foreign Powers had their ambassadors and their ministers, 
all of whom had the duty put upon them of making fair and 
equitable bargains with the English Exchequer. The Govern- 
ment of India had no such agent in this country outside the 
Government, and therefore it was the bounden duty of the 
Government of India to endeavour upon every occasion to 
obtain from the Imperial Exchequer the best terms they 
possibly could, and he did not think they could be looked upon 
as anything but advocates.: The late Secretary of State for 
India advised the Government to accept the view of the Indian 
Government. He was rather surprised that such advice should 
come from that quarter when he remembered that the Govern- 
ment of which Sir Henry Fowler was a member insisted upon 
the passing of the Cantonments Acts in opposition to the 
wishes of the Government of India, and that they acted in 
opposition to the Government of India in respect to the 
occupation of Chitral. If that doctrine was to hold good; and 
the Government of India was to be the only arbiter, ho 
could only say that he had always thought that Parliament 
expressly reserved to itself the power of acting as arbitrator 
between the Government of this country and the Government 
of India. Nor did Parliament act without being adequately ad- 
vised. The Secretary of State for India was placed in the 
Cabinet, and defended the views of India in the great council 
ot the nation. The Secretary of State was advised by men 
of no less experience than those who advised the Viceroy. 
What had been the case in the present instance? By a large 
majority the Council of tha Secretary of State had advised him 
to act in the way in which the Government had acted. Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot had declared that the supremacy of 
Beypt in the Sudan was a direct and substantial concern for 
India. The Government recognised that, and certainly the 
stable and orderly Government of the Sudan by Egypt could 
not be established so long as a cruel barbarian had at his mercy 
the upper waters of the Nile. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Childers 
who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, said in 1882 that 
India might bear part of the cost then incurred, and Lord 
Kimberley, when he introduced a similar Motion in 1885, said 
there was no question that Egypt was a country in which 
India had a special interest. He wished next to direct atten- 
tion to the consistent policy of this country with regard to the 
maintaining of communications with India by way of Egypt. 
Before this century dawned, when the East India Company 
was in power, when the trade between England and India was 
trifling in comparison with what it was now, ib was thought 
necessary to despatch an expedition to Egypt to co-operate 
with the English forces there. It was laid down that the East 
Injia Company had material interests in the Government of 
Egypt; and when Nelson had defeated the French fleot he 
sent a special message to Bombay announcing the result, and 
the Company immediately sent him a present of £10,000. 
That was always the policy of the East India Company. In 
regard to these matters in the Hast, it was difficult to say — 
where the interests of India ceased, and where those of Eng- 
land began. It might be said that the Canal was not now 
threatened, and that danger from the Dervishes was imaginary. 
He did not proposo to give any opinion of his own as to the; 
extent of that danger ; he, only referred their lordships to the | 
book of Sir Alfred Milner, a distinguished publio servant, who 
was the close and confidential adviser of the Government when 
the noble lord opposite was in power. In that book it was 
declared that there could be no permanent rest for Egypt so 
long as barbarism reigned and until order was re-established. 
along the Nile for at least a considerable distance b ond 
Khartum. ‘They used to hear a good deal from the opposit 
side about the evacuation of Egypt, but he was happy to 
think that they did not hear so much said on that point: Ribs 
noble lords opposite had been in office. No oue would dream 
of leaving Egypt so long as there was an explosive bar l 
along tho banks of the Nile. He thought he had said eno 
as to the interests of India in Egypt, and he should only sa 
few words on the policy on the present occasion as 
with former expeditions. sont to Egypt- Tho noble l 
read several extracts from ottia tecor Is to show 
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previous occasions decisions were arrived a by Been: 
before the views of the Government of India were ae i 
When they were received they were peau considere at 
and precisely the same decision was arrived at. ghee q 
troops by India to England or by England to Inc iB a 
hitherto been fixed on no definite principles, but henceforth 
those principles would be clear and incontrovertible. There 
had been up to the present timo no reciprocity between Eng- 
land and India in the matter, but henceforth the principle 
would be definitely settled. The despatch of the Secretary of 
State, dated June 30th last, said: ‘It may be laid down that 
on all occasions when the temporary loan ofa military force 
is urgently required, cither by Great Britain or by India, such 
assistance will be promptly given so far as the ability, 
resources, and situation of either country zt the time may 
permit. Jn the next place, it would seem to be established 
that, if the object for which such assistance is required is one in 
which ihe Government supplying the troops has no special 
interest beyond that which must be common to all members of 
the Empire, the whole cost of the force, so long as it is required, 
including both ordinary and extraordinary charges, must be 
borne by the Government that needs its assistance. In the third 
place if the circumstances are such that the Government supply- 
ing the troops has a distinct and special interest in the matter at 
stake, then, although that interest may be less strong than 
that of the Government requiring assistance, the Government 
supplying the troops shculd be content to bear, in one form or 
another, a portion of the burden which the operations in- 
volve.” Those were the principles which her Ma jesty’s Govern- 
ment bad laid down. When troops were seut to Mombasa 
the then Government determined that although the Govern- 
ment of India had undoubtedly commercial interests in ‘the 
country, yet those interests were not sufficient to justify them 
in throwing upon Indian revenues any portion of the burden. 
We had never governed India under what was known as the 
old Colonial system—the system which Spain pursued in 
respect to her plantations, and we had never drawn steady 
revenues from our great dependency. All the advantace wo 
had derived from her had been in the expansion of our irade 
and the development of our commerce. India, before our 
rule, had always fallen a prey to the rapacious, and it was the 
duty of her Majesty’s Government to protect the people of 
India, but to do so they had a very heavy cost to bear. Was 
it too much to expect that some portion of the force which 
India maintained should be lent when Occasion needed for the 
maintenance of her communication with 
tector? Her Majesty’s Government were satisfied that in this 
case they were strictly acting on Principles of equity and 
Justice, and, although it would ha: y 
yielded to the demands of the Goy: 
pare one ae pare been in consonance wi 

owed, not only to the Indian ra: als 
taxpayer. He begged to ire ya but also to the 
name. 


Lorp Rray, 


Lord Rray said that in risi i i 
the noble Earl had so REA. e oe zion 


aeti or ate troops sent to Suakin. It OEE nt wae 
p Th ure or the: Mombasa regiment was wholl: ; id a 
pal gout Poms oe s the Treasury, it should mls Te fully 

: erring to the Abyssinian expediti 
feature of hiring or lending bat ae see ee ser 
try which employs the troops.’ Tse. Fon Pemo 
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whole cost was paid by the Imperial Government, 
of the Perak expedition was, ‘not to be regarde d 
dent for any future case in which troops might be ure 
quired from the Indian establishments for Imperial gently re 
In 1882 the Government of India objected to pay th 

cost, but they were prepared to pay the ordinary ° Whole 
chiefly on the ground that India hada “ national intera penses 
the canal. Finally, India received £500,000 to meet yin 
traordinary expenditure of £1,059,852. Tuwnine 
apportionment of the expenditure when Indian troo 
despatched in 1885 to Suakin, on January 17th, 188 
Dniferin’s Government used these words: “The o 
taking place in the Sudan have no connexion with 
interests, and lie altogether outside the sphere of ov 
bilities. We can look for neither advantage nor loss fy 
them. The pretensions and the aims of the leaders of the 
rising in Africa are a matter of indifference to the Govern i 
which is in no way interested in disputing or puttine Aare 
force the claims of pol il or religious pretenders in r 
of the world remote from its owa limits and from those of it 
neighbours.” And further: ‘‘ The disposal of Indian revert 
for other purposes than those which are strictly counected with 
the legitimate necds of Indian expenditure is a matter which 
is watched with increasing concern by all sections of the 
community in this country. We cannot conceive a case in 
which the claims of the Indian taxpayer to entire exemption 
from all share in the cost are more overwhelmingly strong.” 
That despatch was issued by Lord Dufferin, a recognised 
authority on the Egyptian question, who would certainly not 
have expressed that opinion if he had considered that India 
had a substantial interest in the Suakin operations. In 1885 
when the Government of the day decided to charge India they 
had not before them this despatch, whereas the present Gover- 
ment were aware of the opinion of both Lord Dufferin’s and 
Lord Elgin’s Governments. The Secretary of State, Lord 
Cross, informed the Government of India on February 3rd, 
1887: “That, in the event of any occasion hereafter arising 
for the employment of Indian troops on duties not directly 
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_ attributable to the requirements of your Government or at 


a distance from India, no portion of the expense should be 
charged against India without your Excellency’s concurrence.’ 
The Treasury had been informed on December 21st, 1886, and 
on January 19th replied that they ‘‘make no doubt that, 
should the occasion again arise for employing Indian troops 
outside India, the views of the present Government of India. 
and of the present Secretary of State for India in Council on 
the question of the expense of such employment will be respect- 
fully weighed by the Imperial Government of the day.” He 
should not claim that ‘‘the full assent and concurrence of the 
Goverament of India’? were necessary. In this connexion 
he wished to remind the House the principle laid down 
by the Duke of Argyll was to be found in a despatch 
of November 24th, 1870, in which the noble duke said: 
‘‘ The Government established in India is (from the nature o 
the case) subordinate to the Imperial Government at home: 
And no government can be subordinate unless it is within the 
power of the superior government to order what is to be done 
or left undone, and to enforce on its officers, through me 
ordinary and constitutional means, obedience to its direction? 
as to the use which they are to make of official position 20 
power in furtherance of the policy which has been fins i 
decided upon by the advisers of the Crown.” This principa 
was further laid down in a despatch of the noble Marquess tl ? 
Prime Minister of the 30th May, 1876. But, on the 0 p 
hand, if the Government of India were consulted too, 2” 
expressed a deliberate opinion, the responsibility of overt™ nb 
them was very great. (Hear, hear.) Tho ditticulties inh 
to the Government of India were enormous. When they i fi- 
placed In a position to act against their convictions thes® 1 
culties were increased. This matter would be discussed 12 en 
Governor-General’s Council. Tho members of Gover Tan 
would be called upon to justify the decision which had rhat 
arrived at here. But how could they ‘‘defend in debate ™ ich 
they do not approve”?! Circumstances might arise 12 rz $ 
such a dilemma was inevitable ; but were those ciroumst ple 
present in this case? Tt might be argued that the put vo & 
yas not very important in this case; but it might ina 
large amount in another instance. But that argumen ph 15 
not bo used, because the Government of India, in paragr now 
of this despatch of J; uno 80th, said: “The prece a for 
created can only apply to loans of small bodies of troop © 
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short periods, and for purposes in which India has a substan- 
tial interest.” In other words, the amount would always be 
comparatively & trifling one. The limitation points to the fact 
that some misgiving was felt about the principle. He thought 
a that it would have been infinitely more politic to not make the 
charge on this occasion, and to leave the matter open until 
Lord Welby’s Commission had issued its Report, and their 
financial relations could be ‘placed on a simpler footing, which 
would give less scope for raising diverging issues, or until that 
Court of Arbitration had been constituted which the First Lord 
of the Treasury suggested in another place. They were promised 
reciprocity, which hitherto had not existed. India had invariably 
aid for British troops, and even if reciprocity were guaranteed 
jt was likely that India would have to pay more frequently for 
troops out of India than England for troops sent to India. Lord 
Lawrence stated in his Minutes of January 20th, 1868, that : 
“India pays all her own expenses. India does not cost 
England a shilling.’’ He believed that the public conscience 
had awakened in this country. The time had come not to 
drive hard bargains with India. Recently an excise duty had 
been imposed on the lower counts of cotton manufactures, the 
product of Indian mills. In India they thought, rightly or 
wrongly, that the same object might have been attained by 
frecing from import duty all lower counts. In removing the 
duty from imported yarns, the handloom industry was absolutely 
exempt even for the higher class of goods. The salt duty was 
2 Rs. per maund in 1882; and the Gcvernment of India of 
that day said that ‘the tax was still very high in relation to 
the cost of production of salt.’’ It was now 2} Rs. per maund. 
Tho Army expenditure had increased from 1875-6 to 1892-3 by 
77 lakhs. Neither could they forget that the native States had 
voluntarily placed at our disposal Imperial Service Corps of a 
total strength of 17,684 men, and Gwalior and Jaipur Transport 
Corps 942 men and 1,473 animals. That represented an 
expenditure of 55 lakhs, of which Kashmir paid over 10 
lakhs. For this object the Indian Government only spent 2 
lakhs ; and they had not forgotten how the Kashmir troops 
distinguished themselves under Colonel Kelly at Chitral, 
and of what use the Gwalior and Jaipur Transport was to 
General Low. The Transport was ready to march within 30 
hours of the receipt of orders. The native troops sent to 
Suakin were proud of being selected; and he had no doubt 
that the Bombay troops would, should the occasion arise, 
distinguish themselves as the 28th Regiment of N.I. distin- 
guished itself on the last occasion at Suakin. (Hear, hear). 
There was no unwillingness in India to share in the fortunes 
of this great Empire. Was it worth while, for the sake of a 
Principle—even if it were admitted to have any application in 
this instance—to infringe a much more important principle, 
viz., that we should not create, needlessly, discontent in India? 
And remember that, on this occasion, the Government repre- 
sented every section of the community in India and large 
numbers of our own countrymen. They had been told on a 
recent occasion that a vote in that House did not affect the fate 
Gs the Government of the day, and he hoped that their 
ordships would remember that fact when they came to vote 
Sans question. He had no doubt that, if their Lordships 
ani Ms rogard to this matter with the same generous instinct 
y ic they followed in their private affairs, they would vote 
ea this proposal of the Government and would thereby 
ollow the noblest traditions of that House. (Hear, hear). 
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ees Manauzss or Lanspownr said that he did not think 
aa oe lordships would be surprised that he should desire to 
roel a tew words in justification of the vote which he intended 
aeons if their lordships proceeded to a division on this 
an ae Jis connection with India was so recent, his 
lea 5 au with the people of India was so deep, and his know- 
eo the difficulties which the Government of India had to 

Sta tes Bains as so Intimate, and that it would bo intolerable for 
half the § for the Resolution if he believed it would occasion 
critics eer which had been attributed to it by the 
iment of ane Government. He believed that the apportion- 
osed was © C Penso Which her Majesty's Government pro- 
mara In itself fair and just, and ho believed that Lord 
obtiining all oae although they had been unsuccessful in 
hands of le | they wanted, had succeeded in obtaining at the 
; Principles wpa lesty’s Government the admission of certain 
Principles which, after they had been discussed and considered 
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by the two Governments, and if necessary, supplemented. by 
any machinery which might be found desirable, would place 
India for the future in an infinitely sounder position with 
regard to these controversies, than she Med ever before: 
occupied. (Hear, hear.) Those principles had received the 
adhesion not only of the India Office, but of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Leader of the House of Commons, and. 
he felt no doubt ihat they were quite capable of becoming the 
basis of a thoroughly satisfactory and business-like arrange- 
ment between the two Governments. What, stripped of all 
adventitious matter, was the question before the House? 
India had an army of 215,000 soldiers, which she maintained 
not only for the purpose of internal police but also to detend 
her vast land frontier of some 5,000 miles. Of that army she 
was asked to lend for use outside the confines of India a small 
force, about 1 per cent. of the whole, upon terms which would 
relieve her entirely of all expense except the ordinary cost of 
the troops, which she would in any case have to bear. Was. 
that on the face of it a flagrantly unjust arrangement? 
(Hear, hear.) These troops when at Suakin were less remote 
irom their headquarters in India than they would be if 
employed in the remoter parts of the Indian Empire itself. 
Within a space of a month, he believed, it would be possible 
to send them ‘back to India and replace them by troops from 
this country. Then there was the question of time. If at the 
end of the year the Indian troops were still required at Suakin, 
the whole arrangement would be open to revision. How 
different was the case from the case of 1885, when the Indian 
troops were detained at Suakin from March, 1885, to May, 1886, 
—15 months in all, and for 12 months after hostilities had 
ended they were engaged on garrison duty in that fortress. India 
had lent these troops with alacrity. The words were not his. 
They were those of the dissentient members of the Secretary of 
State’s Council. There was no question of risk. It was a 
question of rupees. Jf he believed that there was any real 
risk to India, he for one would have been no party to putting 
pressure upon her. The question of risk and the question of 
money must not be mixed up. If the thing was wrong pay- 
ment would not make it right, and he submitted that there 
was no doctrine more offensive to India than that which went 
to show that the scruples of the Power which lent the troops 
in a case of this kind ought to be overcome by the assumption 
on the part of the borrowing Power of the whole liability for 
the cost. If that argument were advanced, he should certainly 
meet it by saying that it was the duty of the Government to 
remove the temptation from the leading Power by deciding 
that in no circumstances should the Power which lent the 
troops be placed in tho position of making a profit by the 
transaction. (Hear, hear.) As to the plea of the poverty of 
India, the Government were not asking India to put her hand 
in her pocket for a single rupee ; and he felt sure the Govern- 
ment of India would desire that this matter should be decided 
not upon pringiples of generosity or charity, but on principles: 
of the strictest equity and justice. (Hear, hear.) Coming to 
the question of precedents, he did not suggest that too much 
importance should be attached to them. They might be bad, 
and in certain cases it might be that they should be set aside ; 
but, so far as they were applicable to the present case, the 
precedents seemed to him to make entirely in favour of the 
Government. In cases of this kind there had always beon a 
division of the expense between India end agint, not by 
any means always on terms so favourable to India as the 
present. The noble lord opposito suggested that as a Royal 
Commission was investigating tho financial relations of the — 
two countries, England might bo liberal and pay their bil 
without fuss. He should have thought that the reasonable 
thing to do was not to change the practice pendente lite, but to 
abide by the precedents. If ho did not attach muc 
portance to precedents, neither did ho desire to ati 
much importance to the obiter dicta which had c 
on the one sido or the other in Parliament. The actors 
controversies changed, but the parts they play 
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directed, they would find, entirely to these three Tare 
first two points had been disposed obey parece 
there should henceforth be absolute and comp ; op 
between England and India in these matters. ueque ion, 
then, that remained was that of the interest of India in He 
Sudan, It had been conceded, and he did not think it wo 
be disputed, that India had a very distinct interest in Egy P 
proper, in the maintenance of the authority of the ee, 
and in the security of the Canal. But it was contended th at 
‘the interest of India was strictly limited to the imnedinte 
vicinity of the Canal? It could not be seriously contendec 
that India could regard an outbreak of fanaticism in the Sudan 
with the same indifference as that with which she would regard 
an outbreak of fanaticism in China. Would anyone be found 
to pretend that a serious reverse to the Khedive’s army ad 
not shake the authority of the Khedive in Egypt proper: 
There could be no doubt about it. Then they were sometimes 
told that in this case we interfered, not forsooth because India 
was interested, but because we wished to do what was agree- 
able to our ally the Government of Italy. They had been 
perfecily candid in their expressions in regard to this part of 
‘the case; they had never disguised from the public the fact 
that the moment of our intervention was determined by the 
necessities of the Government of Italy, and surely it required 
no proof to show that it was for the interest of Egypt, and 
therefore of India, that they should extricate, as they had 
successfully extricated, our Italian allies from the imminent 
peril of a great catastrophe the effect of which might have 
‘been felt far beyond the limits of Egypt itself. With reference 
to our interest in the Sudan, he would like to read to the 
House the words of an authority whose weight would, he 


thought, be recognised by many of their lordships: ‘The 
Eastern Sudan is indispensable to Egypt. It will cost you far 
more to retain 


your hold upon Egypt proper if ou abandon 
your hold of the Eastern Sudan eae Mahdi hrs what it 
would to retain your hold upon the Eastern Sudan by the aid 
of such material as exists in the provinces... . , The danger 
to be feared is not that the Mahdi will march 
through Wady Halfa; on the con 
that he will ever go £0 far north. 


may do; and, as he has driven ont the intruder and the infidel, 
they may do the same If the whole of the Eastern 


to the Mahdi th i 
sides of the Red Sea will take fire aria L ET iA 


. i B 
as well fortify against a fever. Con- 

tagion of that kind cannot be kept out by fortif 

pa, eran Coe pt out by ortifications and 


policy we had 
to remind the House of a fact 

For the last twelve 
British force varying 


w 
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in the matter, why di t telegraph to him 
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n 3,000 and 8,000 men ; we had borne the Whole o 
es cost of that force, and, although Egypt faa DR 
taken to bear the extraordinary expense belonging to i 
contribution had not, he was able to say, been eq 
the actual outlay. He would say nothing of the : 
tion of our military system at home which had 
detention of these troops in Egypt. For 
charged anything at all to India on account of the Eg ptian 
garrison, and he would take upon himself to say that if a 
profit and loss account were opened as between this co 
and India on account of the occupation of Egypt it wo 
found that the Government of India had been by no 
hardly or illiberally dealt with. (Hear, hear.) It w 
infrequently urged that they were treating India i 
matter much more hardly than they would venture t 
any of our own colonies. He knew that the colonial analogy 
was a somewhat doubtful one, because eyer since 1870 our 
policy had been to concentrate our troops in this countr an 
to leave in the colonies only such forces as were requisite for 
the defence of our coaling stations and naval bases. On the 
other hand, in the case of India it was no exaggeration to say 
that our whole military system was based upon the require. 
ments of India. They had altered, in 1881 he believed, the 
distribution of the soldiers’ service, as between Service with the 
Colours and service in the Reserve. for the express Purposo of 
suiting the convenience of India. The result was that the men 
serving in this country were younger, and that the number of 
men entering the Reserve had been smaller than they other- 
wise would have been. The colonial analogy was, therefore, 
not entirely on all fours with the case of Indiz . If Imperial 
troops were lent to a colony the W ar Office invariably claimed 
the extra cost, the whole or part of it, but they made no claim 
for the ordinary pay and allowances of the force. The Ashanti 
expedition was a case in point—the Gold Coast bore the cost, 
but not the ordinary cost of the troops employed. ‘Where one 
colony lent troops to another the lending colony always bore 
the ordinary cost of the troops which were lent. Then there 
was the case which had been referred to of New South Wales, 
which lent a contingent for service in the Suakin operaio 
of 1885, and cheerfully and readily bore the whole cost of t 
contingent. (Cheers.) It seemed to him that these facts vee 
to show that they were requiring India to do what the mo ne 
country did if she was lending troops to a colony, whe é 
colonies did if they were lending troops to the mother coun Yy 
and what one colony did if it lent troops to another oe ae 
He had a very strong hope that when the despatch one 
Secretary of State for India had been considered in that oo He 
it would be found that the Secretary of State had plates wad 
position of India upon a very much sounder basis than i aa 
ever occupied before. India had had some hard bargain nae 
she had not entirely forgotten them. He had a very a it 
hope that we should frequently see native troops ta mae this 
field by the side of our own soldiers: he believed t nae 
would be good for the troops of India and for our own ed that 
and when those occasions arose he was honestly convine wan 
it would be found that the Indian Government EA A 
successful in securing terms which, possibly ampi een 
developed, would form the basis of an arrangemen’ a equity, 
the two Governments, founded upon common sense 2 ‘without 
and one which could be adopted by both Governments 
the slightest discredit or loss of dignity. (Cheers.) 
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Lorp KIMBERLEY. 


been 
The Earn or Kanmerrry said he had very mature eae 
referred to in the course of the debate, because, as See receden 
State for India in 1885, he undoubtedly supplied on Fiore the 
which had an important bearing on the question ss on the 
House. And, before he made any general i) really, 
matter, he should like to say a word or two as to “itte mil- 
happened in 1885, because the noble marquess & k that the 
understood it. The noble marquess seemed to thin amoun f 
Government of India at that time suffered a certain that whet 
indignity by not being consulted. But the fact ho telegraph? 
it was decided that troops should go to Suakin be ee 
the intention of her Majesty’s Government to ne ae was 
of Tudia. Tt seemed to him now, as then, that Govern 
ambiguity in the statement he telegraphed to thee 
of India as to the ordinary expenses boing 


. had a dou” 
revenues of India. If the Government of India a engquize 
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what was the precise meaning of his telegram, and also to 
inform him, when they had learnt that precise meaning, that 
they desired to lay a protest before him? If the Government 
of India had taken that course there was not the slightest 
doubt that he should have waited, until that protest had been 
“aid before him; but it was clear that, haying received no 
remonstrance from them after they had been told what was 
about to be done, he thought he was quite justified in going to 
Parliament and saying that he had received no opposition 
from that Government. He regretted that things took place 
as they did, because it would have been very much better that 
he should have had the opinion of the Government of India 
before him, especially as he gave them by his telegram every 
opportunity of laying their case, if they so desired, before the 
Government of the day. His personal position might be said 
to be somewhat difficult after that precedent, but he freely 
admitted that on that occasion the Government took the course 
which had been taken by the present Government ; and he also 
admitted that he used at that time the expression whieh had 
been quoted, that he considered the war in the Sudan had 
arisen out of our occupation of Egypt. One noble lord who 
had spoken had saic that it was not always very wise to be 
governed by precedents, because there might be bad precedents, 
and he was inclined to confess that the precedent he had set 
up was not a good precedent. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 
Ho was free to admit that a good deal had happened since 
then, and that his views at present were certainly not precisely 
those held by the Government of which he was a member and 
by himself in those days. He was now very decidedly of 
opinion, after an experience of ten years, during which the 
safety of Egypt hac never been in danger, that the expedition 
in the Sudan on which the Government had embarked was 
unnecessary, dangerous, and likely to lead to very unfortunate 
results. Far from believing that it was likely to be beneficial 
to Egypt, his opinion was that it was likely to be extremely 
injurious, and on that ground he thought it extremely natural 
that anyone connected with the Government of India should 
demur to spending Indian money on the enterprise. He noted 
that the Prime Minister made a remark the other day which 
seemed to place the present enterprise upon rather a different 
ground than that of the safety of Egypt, for he said that we 
were morally bound, as far as possible, to see that Egypt was 
not in a worse position, as regarded her possession of territory, 
than she was when we intervened in 1885, and when the 
Government of Egypt was advised to withdraw from the Sudan. 
Now that was not precisely the same consideration as the 
safoty of Egypt, and when he heard Sir Alfred Milner quoted 
as an authority he could not help wishing that they could have 
tho opinion ot a far higher authority. (Hear, hear.) Their 
adviser in 1885 was not Sir Alfred Milner, but Lord Cromer, 
whose views he had had an opportunity of ascertaining from 
frequent discussion of the subject. No man had studied the 
fleet deeper, or was more capable than Lord Cromer of 
aking a fair, an unprejudiced, and calm view of the matter, 
emal he was very curious to know what advico Lord Cromer 
fee to the Government in regard to the present expedition. 
Sy hear). But thero was a far more important point for 
its Shae an the opinions of any dommer. Seoretary s 

3 cate matter between the Imperial Governmen 

and ae Government of India. The Under Sas for India 
i ma mink that the matter would be solved by the 
ETAR on by the present Secrotary of State in the 
Alkyl ie lee aed in the Papers before the House. He was 
mas ce 1t that he thought both the tone in which that 
mitted, we a couched and the nature of the proposals sub- 
a By os S tend to advance the solution of tho matter. 
difficult Seu fed whether, after all, the really practical 
aN ae ould be thus met, for the Secretary of State used 
anes on which everything depended :—“ If the circum- 
oops Hes such that tho Government of India supplying the 
stake.” a distinct and special interest in the matter at 
decide th z e whole difficulty was how they wero going to 
that In din pean On what principles were they to decide 
decide? (Hes a distinct and special interest? Who was to 
ear, hear). The Government of India not 

home. T roe, under the decisions of the Government at 
those ohinions ad strong opinions and they naturally formed 
SOEN ea reference to Indian opinion, and he did not 
efore the Home os: that they sought to place their views 
ndian taxpayer, Bement strongly in the interests of the 
+ But he agreed with the declaration that the 
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ultimate decision, in this as in other matters, could not be: 
removed from the Government and the Parliament of this 
country. It was a question of discretion in the application of 
a principle from which we could not swerve. The Imperial 
power was here, and it must remain here. But it was a power 
that must be used with the utmost circumspection and the: 
greatest tenderness towards the opinion of the Government of 
India, because it was a power which was naturally somewhat 
invidious though necessary. India was not in the position of 
a colony with what was called a responsible Government; it 
was essentially a dependency, though one so great and with 
interests so important that the utmost care should be taken 
never to press the exercise of our supremacy, except in cases 
where it was really necessary, and where we were convinced. 
that we were not raising in India a feeling altogether dispro- 
portionate to the advantage we might gain by insisting on our 
position. (Hear, hear). That was really the gist of the matter, 
and what he complained of was that in the present case the: 
Government, for the sake of a principle, with which he agreed, 
had pressed very far a small matter in regard to which Indian 
opinion was very strong. He thought that in this case it was 
much to be lamented that her Majesty’s Government, after 
receiving the protest they did from the Government of India, 
did not, while maintaining generally the principle involved, 
makte some concession to them. Jn all these matters they 
wanted a hearty concurrence, so that no controversy might be 
raised in these matters between England and India. He 
agreed with the famous saying of the noble Marquess that 
India was not to be regarded asa barrack from which we might 
continually draw troops. We had a right to look to the 
Government of India for assistance ina time of great difficulty, 
but he thought it would be very unwise if we got too much 
into the habit of looking upon the Indian Army as a source of 
strength upon which we could lightly draw. The reasons 
Were obvious. The army was not beyond the requirements of 
India, for, though happily there was great tranquility in 
India, and great loyalty among her native Princes, yet it 
was always possible that some sudden storm might arise, 
and it had been a maxim, therefore, that the Indian 
army should always be in a condition to take the field at 
a moment’s notice. For that reason we ought only in case 
of great necessity to draw troops from India. (Hear, hear). 
He held that if there was any place in the world in which 
India had an interest it was Egypt. (Hear, hear.) It was: 
not necessary to make a careful creditor and debtor calcula- 
tion and thus try to lay down the precise fraction of interest in 
Egypt which should belong to India and which should belong” 
to the home country. It was sufficient, he thought, to lay 
down the general proposition that the way to India lay 
through the Mediterranean and Egypt, always, of conree, 
assuming that it was to the interest of India that the 
connection with this country should be maintained. Assuming 
that he did not see how it was possible not to admit that, as- 
regarded Egypt proper, India had such an interest in Egypt 
that it was reasonable she should pay something. But he had 
always theught that in these matters they should, if possible, 
avoid controversies which had to be carried on in public. 
There was nothing more likely to injure the connection: 
between the Government of India and the home Government 
than controversies, sometimes partaking almost of an angry 
character. The very business of the Viceroy and of the 
Secretary of State was as far as possible to so arrange 


matters that they should never come to a point where there’ 


was to be a point of difference which was to be displayed at 
all. That was the secret of the just and wise government of 
India. Quite apart from any political or Party feeling, he 
regretted that a mutter of this kind should come before 


Parliament. Looking at the matter all round, considering the ~ 


smallness of the amount in dispute, considering the fact that 
there were divergent opinions as to the proprietary of the 
expedition to the Sudan, considering the strong opinion of the 
Government of India, and, lastly, considering that Lord Cross 
had wisely given an extension of a sort of quasi-represontative 
institutions to the Councils in India which increased the 
necessity for greater caution in this matter, he regretted that 
this controversy should have arisen. 


Lorp NORTHBROOK. 


The Earr or Norrupzcox said ho had heard his noble frien 
make many speeches in this House, but ho had never heard 
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o i itness 
speech of his in which his power of debate më Be ae es 
dn dealing with questions had been more Senet noble friend 
-than in the speech just delivered. The Ee th t, while he as 
hen? eae and do oiroametances almost 
‘Becretary of State tor i so which her 
>recisely similar taken exactly the same course v 
eo Government had now, taken, he was a ie ee re 
opposition to the vote TA SRN O AAL 

> rdly any s j seat 
P that paetion: The noble earl talked about ie ae 
at the matter all round, but it seemed to him his noblan aon $ 
views depended upon the side of the House on whic l e sa 4 
He did not think the House fully appreciated the position of 
his noble friend. Near his noble friend sat Lord Rosebery an 
the Marquess of Ripon. He presumed they were all ore uO 
yote against the resolution. (The Earl of Rosebery : Sat 
hear.””) After the melancholy death of General Gordon, and 
when the Government had decided to advance to Khartum, 
Indian troops were, in pursuance of a resolution passed by 
both Houses, sent to Suakin. But on May 15, in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of India, the Government gave 
up altogether the expedition to the Sudan, but they continued 
for a year to keep the Indian troops at Suakin. He maintained 
that when the expedition was given up the necessity for the 
indian troops ceased to exist. The Government of India took 
that view. and at the beginning of 1886 they wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government, of which his nobie friend was a 
member —— 

The Earn or KıxprrLEY said the Government of India 
addressed their letter to Lord Randolph Churchill, who was 
then Secretary of State. 

The Wart or Norruproox said the letter was addressed to 
Lord Randolph Churchill, but it was answered by the noble 
‘earl, (The Earl of Kimberley: ‘‘Yes.’’) The Government of 
India contended that, as the original intention of the expedi- 
“tion was given up, it was only fair that the whole of the 
expenses of the troops, who merely formed the garrison at 
Suakin, should fall on the British Government. His noble 
friend did not attempt to answer that argument ; he only said 
he did not think it was a good thing to make application to the 
‘Treasury. Where was the consistency of his noble friend in 
going into the lobby against this resolution? (Hear, hear.) 
He personally did not think the Government had acted wisely 
in putting this small charge upon the Government of India— 
(Opposition cheers)—but haying been a party to a similar 
course in the past, he could not go into the lobby against the 
“Government. He welcomed the proposals made by the Secretary 
of State in his last despatch respecting the principles upon 
which the future military charges should be arranged. 
The principle of reciprocity had been laid down in the des- 
patch, it had been accepted by the Government. It wasa 
principle for which the Indian Government had always con- 
tended, and he thought the concession of the principle would 
give great satisfaction to the Indian Government and in India 
generally. It was, however, still left in doubt who was to 
settle whether there were or were not special interests on one 
side or the other. If that was left open they would have 
precisely the same controversies in the future 
‘had, and no good would 
Secretary of State. 
Government intended to take preca: 


parties, and he did not see that 
ger in it. 


some tribunal in which the inte of question— 
Fadia alike would be equally repre rests of Grea 


t Britain and 
Government 
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were to make a declaration that it was their intention į 
nection with the Government of India to make some aac 
ment of that kind it would go, he ventured to SAY, a ores 
to counteract—he believed entirely counteract— grer 


which had been raised in India about the miser 


con. 


Tur DUKE or ARGYLL. 


The DUKE or ARGYLL said no member of the House had] 

ə harder and stiffer battle to fight on behalf of the Tae 
Treasury than himself, for it so happened that his tenure of 
the office coincided with the great organisation of the English 
Army effected by Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Lowe. At that (ann 
the principle was taken up that, as at least one-third of the 
Army was kept up for the sake of India, India ought to bea 

one-third of the whole charges, home charges included, He 
had a fierce battle to defend the Indian Government from that 
new doctrine which was pressed with great plausibility, 

resisted it to the death, and with the assistance of Mr. Gladstone 
and other members of the Government, that erroneous and 
dangerous principle was negatived, and it had been negatived 
ever since. He believed that the principles distinctly ex- 
pressed in the Despatch would place the Government of ‘India 
in a better position than it ever before occupied. The charre 
was a just and a fair charge, and he could not help saying that 
he viewed with great satisfaction the change in the public 
mind on the whole of this question. It was not merely that 
the opinion of the Government had changed; the sentiments 
of the public had changed. At one time to which he referred 
there was no Party in the House of Commons to defend the 
Government of India from the attacks made on it. It was 
evident that the real objections raised on the other side of the 
House were to the operations on the Nile. (Hear, hear.) They 
denied that the Sudan advance could be brought within tho 
category of measures for the defence of the Indian Empire. 
He must frankly confess that he looked upon the expedition 
with immense satisfaction. (Cheers.) Egypt would not be 
Egypt until the valley of the Nile was cleared of savages and 
her commerce thrown open to Europe. (Hear, hear.) So far 
therefore from feeling that Indian interests were specially 
injured in this case, he held, on the contrary, that India was 
honoured in having a part of those great operations which he 
trusted would bring within the boundary of civilisation those 


vast territories which were now desolated by the Mahdi. 
(Cheers.) 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY. 


Lord STANLEY of Atperrey called the attention of the House 
to a speech delivered on February 13th, 1893, by the Marquess 
of Salisbury, in which he said—‘ All these are ways of saving 
the English Estimates, which no doubt might seem very smart 
and very ingenious to those persons who arrange the figures at 
the English Treasury, but would not be so satisfactory on the 
other side of the water. You must not measure a Ane 
injury by the number of thousand pounds involved. Tf people 
feel that their money is being taken from them, it matters 
very little whether it figures ag thousands or tens of thousands. 


n 
F regret the arrangement very much ; I cannot see any reaso 
or it. 


Lorn WELBY. 


Lord Werny said he was disappointed with the speech of 
the noble marquess, beceuse he recollected a speech wilt ring, 
been delivered by him some two years ago, in which, ee the 
to the extent of the Indian cotton duties, he spoke © hi 
danger England incurred of losing the favour of Índia. their 
noble marquess then addressed a general warning elves 
lordships, and said that it was idle to conceal from P 
that many causes were at work which should make them } 
before they did anything to shake the confidence of 
of India in the absolute disinterestedness of our rule. 
hear.) That speech had converted him, in a meast 
those opinions in which he had been trained. Ho was e 
from his youth in the strongest Treasury traditions hat 
taught that their master was the British taxpayer, ® light. 
their first duty was to do everything to make his bindemi 3 
But was there not some reason for arguing that ie} ished the 
buying gold too dear, even if the Government esta One 
soundness of the Principles for which it conten 
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partner sent troops in aid of the other partner, charging only 
those additional expenses which would not be incurred if the 
troops remained at home—he believed that was the condition 
which had been generally observed. But he was aware that 


athe Indian Government maintained that on certain occasions it 


had not been observed, one great occasion being that of the 
Indian Mutiny, when the whole cost of the English troops 
which India borrowed was thrown on the Indian Exchequer. 
Ho thought they must admit that high authority both in India 
and England had pronounced against there being such an 
interest as had been suggested, and it was very seldom that 
there had been such a general agreement, not only among 
experts, but in the press, and even in the press which 
supported the Government. 

juord RosesERY: Hear, hear. 

Lord Werger: The Government were not carrying out those 
wise maxims which the noble marquess used in the speech 
which he had referred to. 

The Marquess of Lanspowne said that speech was delivered 
against a proposal to deprive the Government of India of a 
part of its revenues and force it to resort to taxation. The 
present proposal did not touch the revenues and would not 
require the Government of India to resort to one farthing of 
taxation, (Cheers.) 

Lord Wetpy said he quite agreed that that was so, but he 
thought the remarks of the noble marquess were applicable in 
view of the stress he laid on the necessity of showing to the 
people of Inuia that the Government at home acted in all 
respects where India was concerned with the utmost disinterest- 
edness. He was the last person in the world to regard this 
sum as alight one. It was truo that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer only reserved for himself a modest surplus, but that 
was very considerably in advance of the sum about which they 
were now speaking. 


Lorp SALISBURY. 


The Manevess or Sarispury: I have been much struck 
with the fate which has pursued noble lords opposite. In two 
instances of late they have been compelled to repeat the ‘part 
of Baluam—they had been brought here to curse but they 
have remained to bless. (Hear, hear, and laughter). The 
mutter before the Houso appears to me to be one to be detor- 
mined, not according to sentiment or to feeling, but according 
to strict justice. I join most heartily in everything that has 
been said by noble lords opposite as to the necessity of convine- 
ing the multitudes of India of our sense of justice, and of our 
desire to do them justice aud to respect their interests and 
their rights. But l have an equal iceling of respect for the 
interests and the rights of British taxpayers, and 1 do not think 
that the danger of neglecting the interests and the rights of 
the latter, aud compelling them to pay that which in justice 
they are not bound to pay, is altogether inferior to the danger 
which the noble lord opposite has dwelt upon so earnestly as 

zely to arise from neglecting the interests and rights of the 
taxpayers of India. We admit that the sum involved in this 
Question is a small one, which of itself would be of but small 
iuportunce, but the payment of that sum involves a principle 
Se es interest to the British taxpayer, and our experience of 
Nese Securred in Luncashire last year has shown us that, where 
ae 5 a senso of injustice entertained by the British consti- 
Ae 5, questions of policy will not prevent them from striking 
A anes tayour of their own view of what is just. Our duty 
ae ria ed therefore, is to observe the most careful and 

eae z Justice. Tho noble lord who has just sat down has 
E nee a importance of not keeping to a principle if the 
ayn Rigi i by iv is a small one. 1i the noble lord had acted 
say how ale when he was at the Treasury 1 can scarcely 
would ara well-known activity in tnat department 

ASit N ed. (Hear, hear, ant laughter). However, 
ARAS oiee that he finance of a great Impire, or even ot 
the sum invol ahs © conducted on the principle that whero 
adinitted. eni : au small every claim against it must bo 

isoussed, and tho ear). This question has beeu so thoroughly 
iscu, sings it ke a N is sucu an inconvenient time for 
, shall not enter very far into the matter, 


but t w 

point oie to ask your Lordships to consider what the real 

expeuition, ay ne l have heard a great deal about the Sudan 
S Goyt I am quito prepared to defend the action of 

be of great boner eet to it, because L believe that it will 
© eewerbencht to Egypt and to India. But in moving the 
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Indian troops we were not actuated by a desire to send them i 
there for the purpose of their taking part in that expedition— 
in fact, not a single Indian solder has been sent to the valley 
of the Nile. The object which we had in view in moving the 
Indian troops was the defence of Suakin, and if that place had 
not been defended at the expense of the Indian taxpayer it f 
must have been defended at the expense of the British | 
taxpayer. It is true that at the time of the Sudan expedition - i 
was tirst contemplated I received a communication from 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan of Turkey to defend Suakin if 
wo found it necessary to leave that place during the con- A 


tinuance of the expedition; but that offer I then declined. I 
am almost now inclined to regret that we did not accept the 
offer, because had we done so the arguments we should have 
had to make use of in defending our position might haye been i 
of a less ditficult character. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) ‘The | 
question, however, before us is this—ls the Indian or the i 
British taxpayer to defend Suakin and to prevent it from being > ER 
taken possession of by some other Power? In our opinion, } 
the whole of the southern littoral of the Red Sea is of interest j 
to India. Itis true that a portion of that littoral is at present 

held by Italy ; but, speaking of that territory as matters stood 

a iew years ago, the whole of tho southern littoral of tho 

Red Sea depended upon Egypt for its defence. Can it be 

said in.such circumstances that India has no interest in the 
southern shores of the Red Sea or of the Gulf of Aden, which, 

in a political sense, are merely continuations of the Suez 
Canal. 1f the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, or the Gulf of Aden 

fell into the hands of another Power it would be India, and 

not England, that would suffer the most, because the former 

would be deprived of her military supplies. Even the present 
arrangements with regard to the shore of the Red Sea shows 

clearly which part of the Empire has the greatest interest in 

that line of communication between this country and India. 

Aden is situated at the very mouth of the Red Sea, and the 
defence of Aden is paid for, not by the taxpayers of this 
country—it is entirely in the hands of India. This shows 

what an interest India has in the southern littoral of the 

Red Sea. I need scarcely refer to the precedents of 1801, 

1876, 1882, or 1885, when expeditions were sent to the shores 

of the Red Sea, and when the ordinary expenses of the Indian 

troops employed in them, and generally something more, were 
charged to the Indian Treasury. Therefore, in the present cir- 
cumstances, we might justly have called upon India to contribute 
something towards the preservation of her communications 
through the Red Sea. But we have called upon her for no 
contribution at all; all that we have done has been to ask her 

not to make money out of our request for the loan of a portion 

of her troops. If you refuse this vote the only result will be 

that the accounts of the revenue for India next year will show 

so much money gained by lending Indian troops to this 
country. (Hear, hear.) ‘There is nothing that has occurred 

in the course of this Debate with which I more sympathise 

than the regret which has been expressed that this matter 
should haye been made the subject of Purliamentary discussion. 

and of party sophistry and ingenuity. It appears likely that 

such a discussion may do some little harm. Lt is not a yery 
admirable thing—and, indeed, there is something rather 
squalid in the fact—that there should be a contest between the 

two parts of the Empire as to what share each should bear in 

the expenses of its defence. (eur, hear.) Moreover, such a ; 
discussion must lead to the inevitable injury which, as the 2 
noble earl opposite has pointed out, must result from dis- 
closing Departmental communications, which are not always 
couched in a judicial tone. 1 do not think that that injury 
will be avoided by flinging aside all questions of financial — 
economy on the grouud that the sum asked for isa small ono, 
aud, therefore, no matter what the principle involved may 
the claim ought to be acceded to. £ do not think } 
would be à wise way of avoiding the difliculty, or that in the — 
long run it would even be for the benefit of India. eal 
hear.) We must try to adopt some way by whic 

cussions may be avoided ìn the future. 1 have no 
Parliament will be able to fix upon some princi 
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be te Jor eeu a pathol, ae fe a tr ops ward required for a march against the Dervishes the 
ink necessary for the 


eae the TE of discussions which may be injurious 
mv 


i A I do not 
to the interests of that Empire. (er, b matters 
E a ut of order in referring 
pug whether T am oi that I may be allowed to 
on the present occasion, but TERS i Ha 3 aT PN 
cay iet eariy dn CI OA a I wa before my colleagues 
rse being adopted that I laid n 
Se irae point t of a tribunal which should be 
a proposal for the appointmen Teens GE the 
so impartially composed as to obtain the peepee 
taxpayers of both England ad Suo vo a meer 
the relative interests and rights of the e et the 
ire ; t when we came to consider the details 
ane sae to the conolusion that we could aot. carry 
such a scheme into effect until the oya O e 
made their Report. I much regret that it was S54 y 
5 ideration of such a proposal, because I am 
e EA a carried into effect we should have 
reached a solution of the difficulty which would operate in 
far better manner than the present system does, ano awon 
enable us in many ways to show our sympathy m un 
erosity to our Indian fellow-subjects. (Cheers.) Pe my 
Lords, the issue before you to-night is not even that. you 
resolve that the money shall not be granted, after the House 
of Commons has come to an exactly opposite decision, 
obviously the first principles of the whole question will be in 
a state of the greatest confusion. _ Tt will add poOrOn Ey, to 
the difficulty of arriving at maxims and rules in which we 
may all agree, and make it far more difficult to prevent in the 
future the occurrence of these unpleasant discussions. I 
earnestly hope that your Lordships will follow the precedents 
uniformly set and vote for this Resolution, and so enable us 
with as little loss of time as possible to place the matter upon 
a footing which shall avoid the chances of any difference or 
any distrust, on a question which is comparatively small, 
arising between the peoples of these two great parts of the 
Empire. 


Lorp Rosrzery. 


The Earl of Rosenrny : My Lords, I have been much too 
long a member of this House to engage your attention for 


which I think must have been singularly satisfactory to the 
this House. I do not recollect 
having ever heard a debate in which so statesmanlike a view had 
been taken of the responsibilities of public men in addressing 
themselves to a grave and delicate question than has been the 
case to-night. Personalities have been happily and con- 
spicuously absent. T do not even deprecate the noble carl’s 
allusion to the singular tenderness of his Own conscience as 
compared with those of others, (Laughter.) We remember 
the old story of the Pharisee and the publican, and we are 
not particularly surprised to see that line of 
tinued to the present day. ( Laughter.) 

who has just sat down has, as is not 
supplied a totally new explanation of the p 


The Manavess or Sauispury ; Tdi 
eo vey little to do with it. a 
., ~1@ Earn or Rosenrry: Very well: ye littl i 
it. The Primary object was the garrisoning of ‘seer 
am quite willing to take that; but when I am told that, T have 

‘to ask myself how was it that the garrison had been depleted 
; ; 


t say that. I said it 


ascertain, A Tee m sorry to say 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Coleittion 4atidWiar pretending: for La 


“top if RES RN OT a he aD hi DE ae Surely thar 
noble Marquess does not greatly help is Caso by Starting this 
new theory of the garrisoning of Suakin, which, after all, ig 
exactly the same explanation in different words as We haye haq 
before. (Hear, hear). That, after all is the main gist of tho 
matter. The noble lord who represents the Treasury, and in 
so agreeable and competent a way ~ (laughter)—told US With 
absolute truth that the gist of the matter lies in this—has the 
Indian Empire any interest in the expedition you are conducting 
in the Sudan? (Hear, hear). The noble Marquess Says the 
must fill up the gap caused at Suakin. The two „Propositions 
come to exactly the same thing, and we who are interested jn 
this matter, and who are anxious to deal justice to India in 
spite of the many precedents which have been quoted—anq J 
think too much stress has been laid upon them —have to ask 
ourselves, what is the interest of India in the crushing of the 
Khalifa? We have heard a great deal about the security of 
the Suez Canal. We were told that the Suez Canal was tho 
route to India, and that India had a direct Interest in its 
preservation. But what we do not hear from any of the 
numerous speeches made on behalf of the Government is this— 
in what way the existence of the Khalifa or of the Dervishes 
menaces directly or indirectly, the security of the Suez Canal, 
(Hear, hear). I am quite ready to admit that India has a 
certain interest in Egypt. If you are going to press that 
argument it will take you a great deal too far. If you ask me 
in what foreign questions India has an interest and how far 
India represents our interest in a great man y external questions, 
you will be led into a scale of contemplated expenditure on 
the part of India from which I think even the present Govern- 
ment would shrink. (Hear, hear). It would not be difficult 
to prove that all our Mediterranean interests are in the main 
connected with India. I cannot deny the direct force of the 
reasoning that would make it so, because if you had no Indian 
Empire you might get out of the Mediterranean altogether ; 
but I should be astonished if the noble marquess, carrying out 
this principle to its logical conclusion, were to bring before 
Parliament a proposal for settling the expenses of the occupa- 
tion of Gibraltar, and of Malta, and of the Mediterranean 
fleet on the revenues of India. Though they are vast, they 
are interests you can logically connect with India; but I 
defy anybody to connect this expedition against the Dervishes 
with the interests of India. (Cheers). If it were to 
crush a Muhammadan pretender on the frontier of Afghan- 
istan, or in that region with which i am so painfully 
familiar, the Pamirsa, Tecan imagine going togreat risk ander 
to put down a false prophet of that description. But the 
difficulty with this false prophet is to get at Mia Ue 
to find him, to penetrate the almost impenetrable deae 
which surround him—deserts which have no connection, pe 
or indirect with India, (Hear, hear.) One speaker, I t in 
it was the Under Secretary, quoted General Gordon as bearing 
on this point. I would advise him not to quote too much il his 
General Gordon with regard to the Sudan. I have not a ad 
works at my hand, but T remember a very powerful o 
vehement passage in which he speeks of the Sudan as 
most absolutely valueless possession that any country fal 5 
possess ; that it was useless to any human being, and ia RED 
any Power that held hes JE say, then, that I do not Cae 
that you can prove by any process of logic, or by any pr thi 
of sophistry, that India has the slightest interest in EE 
expedition. (Bear, hear.) The noble marquess says U Sr 
strong language with regard to this proposition, and he a 
us against disregarding the interests of the British eee : 
this matter, Why, when you are flinging the money Te 
British taxpayer out of the window by bandini srpa tho 
and laughter)—do you suddenly discover reasons to jus ) Tt is 
pilfering from India of thia paltry £35,000? (Cheers, Sit 
not we who use Strong language. It is your own Pa ede 
tee Song Janguage—(laughter)—The Times, E i i 
the whole of the provincial Conservative press; and fal Daily 
I can rack my memory so far, it is only in the fait liey- 
Telegraph that you can still find a supporter of y or Meresta 
Hear, hear.) T do not know where you will find ene 
of the taxpayer Tepresented. If you go to Ten Tanca- 
should not be particularly afraid to face the verdic 
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pretence—to be consulting the interests of the British tax- 

ayer in this operation, and in doing it you disregard the 
principles of Imperial policy, which the British taxpayer grasps 
ecause they are simple, and which he will not disregard or for- 
got. (Hear, hear.) _The British taxpayer knows, if you do not 
Tnow, that in questions where the Government of India unani- 
mously differ from us on a principle of liability, though we 
need not go the full length of the declaration of the noble 
viscount, which has made so great a difference in our relations 
with India, and to an enormous degree affects the value of the 

recedents which have been cited—though we need not go to 
the full length of that declaration, the British taxpayer knows, 
and we know, that in these questions of liability with India 
wwe owe it to our own honour and our own dignity to show a 
singular tenderness for the interests of India when we are 
judges, and judges in a case to which we are parties. (Cheers.) 
T shall not detain the House another moment. I will only say 
that I never with more satisfaction in my life gave a vote 
against a motion than I give a vote against the Resolution of 


the noble earl to-night. (Cheers.) 
The House divided :— 
Contents ate BO 50 ate ae Oz! 
Not-contents .. oie T ob .. 40 


Majority for the Resolution .. 


or 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
PETITION. 


Anglo-Indiun and Eurasian Regiments.—Petition of the 
Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associations, for formation ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


COOPER’S HILL COLLEGE. 


Mr. Brownaccree asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether there was shortly to be a vacancy in the post of the 
President of the Royal Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill ; 
and, if so, whether, in appointing a successor, the claims of 
eminent civil engineers to fill the post would be favourably 
considered, as the college. was an institution for the education 
of civil engineers. 

Lord Grorce Hamrnron: There will be a vacancy next 
September in the post of President of Cooper’s Hill College. 
The claims of all classes of officers, qualified to succeed to the 
vacancy have received full consideration and an appointment 
will, I hope, be shortly announced. 


MEDAL FOR SERVICE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Captain Bowres asked the Under Forcign Secretary what 
steps had been taken by her Majesty’s Government for recog- 
nising and adequately rewarding the distinguished services of 
those officers and men recently employed under Sir H. H. 
Johnstone, K.C.B., in the successful expeditions against the 
slave dealers in tho British protectorate in Central Africa. 

Mr. Curzon replied that the issue of the Central African 
eel had been sanctioned to the officers and men engaged in 
5 © operations from 1891 to 1894 inclusive. Tho issue for the 
She onnan 1895 was now under consideration. The services 
eee officers of Her Majesty’s regular forces had been 
DAR w before the Se retaries for War and India with a view 
Poel being recognised as entitling them, so far as the 
ae os admitted, to be considered as having been men- 

ed in the despatches. ‘Tho question of any further recog- 


ni i i i . > . 
reine # Services in consequence of this motion was being 
ted to the Secretary for War. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION. 


Mr. R. Sovran k A : 
th Re ie asked the Secretary of State for India, whether 
for anes aor ney naa At prosent before it any project 
g the earthwork Seat a 
beyond New Chami to ee the extension of railway 


Vhether any communication had been made to His Highness 


© Amir of Afghanistan on the subject : 


nd, were a 3 . A i 
Govern ny proposals being entertained by the Indian 
eae for construction of a railway rom GRAAN on 
and to the latter place from 


ekran Coast, to Seistun, 
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Nushki and Chageh, on the recently demarcated Beluch- 
Afghan line of our extreme sphere of influence. 

Lord Georcz Hamriron: So far as I am aware, neither of 
the projects referred to by the hon. member is under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India, nor has any com- 
munication on the suhject been made to the Amir. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


Sir Wirttam Wepprrsurn asked the First Lord of the: 
Treasury, whether he would state what arrangements were- 
being made to bring on the Indian Budget at a date when 
Indian matiers could be properly discussed : 

And, whether he would provide one day for general debate 
on Indian affairs on the Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, and one day for the discussion of the East India 
Accounts in Committee. 

Mr. Batrour said he could not hold out any hope of being 
able to give more time than in previous years for the discussion 
of the Indian Budget. If the House would help the Govern- 
ment in their desire to facilitate business he hoped the dis- 
cussion would not be thrown so late as had unfortunately been 
the case in some recent years. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN reminded the right hon. gentleman 
that the late Secretary of State (Sir H. Fowler) had intimated 
his intention of defending his action in regard to the cotton 
duties, and of criticising the action of the Government on the 
subject, and that this discussion would probably occupy the’ 
greater part of one night. 

Mr. Batrouz: I have not heard of that. 


July 17th. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

COST OF THE SUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Mr. J. H. Rozerrs asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether any information had been received from the Egyptian 
Government as to the expenditure already incurred in con- 
nection with the military operations in the Sudan; whether 
that expenditure was still being defrayed ont of the ordinary 
revenue of Egypt; and whether it was anticipated that any 
proportion of the cost of the expedition, beyond the extra- 
ordinary expenses of the Indian garrison at Suakin, would 
have to be charged to the British Exchequer. 
The CHANCELLOR OF THE Excuequer: No information has 
been received from the Egyptian Government with regard to 
the expenditure already incurred in connection with the 
military operations in the Valley of the Nile. It is presumed 
that this expenditure is being defrayed out of the various 
moneys at the disposal of the Egyptian Government, including 
the advance of £500,000 made by the Caisse de la Dette 
Publique. The question as to whether any proportion of the 
cost of the expedition beyond what I have already stated to- 
the House will be borne by the British Exchequer is reserved 
for future consideration and adjustment between the Britisk 
and Egyptian Governments. 


July 20th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


INDIAN RAILWAY EXTENSION. 


Mr. Ascrorr asked the Secretary of State for India, if he 
was in a position to state what effect had been given to the 
promise made by him, that early attention should be given to — 
the development of India by an extension of tho railways. 

Lord Groren Hasurox: Since tho date of the speech 
referred to by my hon. friend, considerable progress has been 
mado in extending and accelerating schemes of rail: . 
construction in India, and amongst other measures, provisio: 
has been made for an expenditure during the three years endin 
March, 1899, of 27 crores of rupees on railway extension, 
much in excess of the expenditure of the last three 

In addition to this, favourable terms have been off 
the public for the further extension of Indi ilwe 
private agency, by the construction 
feeders to the existing main systems. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


SIMULTANEOUS EXAMINATIONS.—PETITION. 


ivi i i iti s, for open 

Civil Service of India.—Petition from Benares, 
competitive examinations simultaneously in Bngland cual 
India, presented by Sir W. Wedderburn; to lie upon the 


“Table. 


THE PROVINCIAL SERVICES. 


East India (offices of Presidency Magistrate, and Judge of 
the Presidency Court of Small Causes).—On the motion of Sir 
W. Wedderburn, a Return was granted for correspondence 
between the Government of India and Bombay and the Secre- 
tary o ‘State for India on the eubject o ithe exemption of the 
offices of Presidency Magistrate and Judge of the Presidency 


‘Court of Small Causes from the operation of the rules relating 


to the provincial services. 


TRANS-FRONTIER RAILWAYS. 

Mr. Mactan asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether, as the distance intervening between the 
present terminus of the Indian railway system on the south of 
Afghanistan and that of the Russian railway system on the 
north was only about 700 miles, and Russia was now making 
a further extension of the Transcaspian line in the direction of 
Herat, her Majesty’s Government would consider the ex- 
“pediency of opening negotiations with the Afghan and Russian 
Governments for the construction of a line through Kandahar 
and Herat connecting the two systems, with a view to the 
completion of an oyerland railway to Calcutta. 

Mr. Curzon : It would be quite premature at this moment 
‘to consider the expediency of entering into negotiations for the 
the construction of a line of railway beyond the frontiers of 


India to join a line that is either not yet commenced or only in 
the earliest stages of progress. 


THE JHALAWAR CASE. 


Mr. Herperr Rosrrts asked the Secre of State for India 
whether he would grant a public cae into the case of 
Maharaji of Jhalawar, in such a form that the Maharaja 
might have a full Opportunity of making his defence : 

And, whether this enquiry would include an examination of 
the charges made by him against the political resident. 


N: ‘The decision of the Indian Govern- 


‘The pleasure of the House not having been sion} 
Speaker called on those members who supported the Motion 
rise in their places. There being some doubt as to whethe 
not fewer than 40 members supported the Motion. ct 

The Spxaxer said: I must ask hon. members to stand whil 
being counted. are S 

In the process of counting Mr. W. Redmond cal 
i anana the Land Bill,”” followed by cries of «« oaen 

The Spraxer: The hon. member is supported by more th 
40 members. (Opposition cheers). an 

Mr. Hersert Rozerts, who spoke amid Nationalist cries of 
“ Divide !” and ‘‘Order!”’ moved “ That this House do ae 
adjourn.’’ He said that the case was an important one, because 
the issue involved the principle upon which the whole constitu. 
tional question of the position of the Indian native Princes 
rested. Hecontended that when such a dispute as this Occurred 
a native Prince ought to have sume opportunity of Stating hig 
case and making a defence before an impartial tribunal, “The 
case divided itself into four periods. The first period bogan 
in 1884 and ended in 1887. The native Prince attained his 
majority in 1884, and was instituted as ruler in that year. A 
condition affecting the Maharaji’s rule was that until he gained 
more experience he was to consult the Political Agent on all 
important matters; and the second condition was that he was 
not to alter or reverse any measures that passed during his 
minority without the concurrence of the Political Agent, Tho 
whole point therefore was whether the Mahárájá had knowingly 
violated any. of the conditions of his rule. Some friction 
arose during this period, and the then Political Agent brought 
two or three charges against him in 1887. One was that the 
Prince had put the Political Agent at his left hand instead of 
at his right hand at the durbar. The Prince replied that he 
had followed well-established precedent. In September, 1887, 
he was deprived of his ruling powers. The next period began 
in 1887 and ended in 1892. In 1890 the Maharaji wrote to 
the Viceroy of India that he had not Imowingly broken any of 
the conditions, and stated that the whole matter turned on the 
meaning to be attached to the phrase “important matters.” 
In 1892 Colonel Trevor recommended that the Prince be 
reinstated subject to three conditions—(1) control of the 
revenue in Agent’s hands; (2) consultation on important 
matters with the Political Agent; (3) that measures authorised 
by previous Councils under Agent’s administration be not 
altered. In 1892 the Maharaja was reinstated, and all went 
well for two years. In 1894 the Prince was reinstated with full 
powers, and there was no condition whatever 

Lord Gzorcr Haatron: Yes there was. 

Mr. Herbert Roperrs: With one exception—as I was going 
to say, if the noble lord will allow me.. In September, 1594, 
Colonel Trevor wrote to Calcutta, recommending that _the 
Prince should have full powers, subject to one condition: 
“‘ that he will not nominate any new members of his Council 
without assent of the Agent to the Governor-General 0 
Rajputana.” Major Irwin, then Political Agent at Jhalawar, 
pointed out that this was a condition which it would be im- 
possible for the Prince to accept. His letter contained the 
phrase: “ I don’t suppose he will govern his State any worse 
than some chiefs with full powers.” A letter from the Govern 
ment of India to Secretary of State, dated Simla, the 11th 
September, 1894, stated: ‘With reference to Lord Kimberley’ 
despatch, dated the 2nd March, 1893, we havo the honour to 
report, for the information of her Majesty’s Government, that, 
acting on the recommendation of the Governor-General’s 
Agent in Rajputana, we haye ordered the restoration of . 
administrative Powers to His Highness Maharaja Rana bes 
Singh of Jhalawar.”? The Prince was restored to full powers, 
subject ‘to keeping the Political Agent freely and fully iz 
formed as to all matters with which he ought to be acquainte the 
Lord Elgin wrote: “T rely upon your Highness to Keep in 
Political Agent fréely and fully informed of all the ma iat 
with which he ought to be acquainted, and itis necessary 
I should add a caution that, if, unhappily, the Goyern@e™ pa 
India should hereafter be Unable to approve of your Highieplo 
conduct of the administration the present decision will be eful 
to reconsideration.” The hon. member contended that oar the. 
perusal of Blue-book forces him to the couclusion that, e 

resence and conduct of Major Wylie, as Political A 
ed to the deprivation of the Prince's powers in 18 
urrival of Captain Evans Gordon led t 
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as that the House of Commons should see that, when charges 
y this kind were raised against a native prince, he ought to 
S ye the right, like other mortals, to be heard before an 
ey artial tribunal. (Cheers.) Anyone acquainted with 
ei ideas or with India, must know how important this 
: Meideration was. The Prince, like many other princes, had 
the misfortune of being surrounded. by unscrupulous advisers 
who made him their tool. In dealing with the last stage— 
mely, the period from 1894 to 1896—he should put the 
pe tter ‘briefly. Captain Evans Gordon arrived as Political 
ae in 1895. The correspondence between him and the 
Prince divided itself, naturally, into what was trifling and 
what was important. As to the former, he might quote a few 
sentences. Captain Gordon writes: ‘It has been reported to 
me that Bhawani Lal has been appointed munsarim of the 
stables in place of Khwajukhan. I must remind your High- 
ness that this man was turned out of the State in 1891 by the 
Political Agent and Council, with the approval of the Agent 
-to the Governor-General, and that Colonel Trevor only allowed 
him to return temporarily to Jhalawar in 1892. Under these 
circumstances, to give Bhawani Lal an appointment without 
consulting me constitutes a breach of the conditions laid down 
in His Excellency the Viceroy’s kharita, under which full 
powers were restored to your Flighness.’’ The Prince replied : 
‘‘With reference to your letter of the 26th ultimo about 
Bhawavi Lal’s appointment, I have the pleasure to say that, 
when I had engaged him as kamdar to Moharaniji Rathorije, 
I believe I verbally mentioned the fact to Mr. Irwin, and as 
no objection was raised against the appointment I thought in 
giving Bhawani Lal the stables post (in addition to his own) 
there would be no objection. Had I known that there existed 
anythizg against his present appointment I would not have 
appointed him on the stables without your consultation. But, 
since the man has already been dismissed from his posts and 
the State, I hope you will kindly think the matter fit to be 
dropped now.’ Then they read: Cap ain Evans Gordon 
wrote to me yesterday and asked me to write to you about 
sweetmeats that have been collected at the palace. These 
sweatmeats should be used as soon as possible, as they won’t 
keep, and will very likely give rise to bowel complaints. If 
you have no objection I will go and see them if you appoint 
some one to show them to me, ard advise as to their disposal.’’ 
‘The Prince replied: “Your letter of the 1.th, No. 321, about 
Sweetmeats that are said to have been collected at the palace. 
‘In reply, I have the pleasure to say that no sweetmeats are 
allowed to goon accumulating. What are prepared within the 
-two previous days are consumed on the third day,asarule. I 
may say that no swectmeats are remaining now, all having 
been used up already in the above: mentioned order.” He 
would come next to the more serious charges, and one of these 
was the charge of the withdrawal of four and a-half lakhs 
from the Treasury. By the arrangement of 1894 the Prince 
retained full control of the revenue. In December, 1895, the 
ndian Government sent a very reliable official to iavestigate 
and report. This was Colonel Crosthwaite, who was met by 
Captain Gordon outside the camp, and there obtained a report 
as to the Prince’s conduct. The Prince complained of this to 
‘Calcutta, that he had been subjected to insult and high-handed 
treatment by Captain Gordon. These were the main charges 
aptain Gordon wrote: ‘Enclosed statements were voluntarily 
made tome. Three of the men gave me the information on 
4th January. Tho evidenco proves that orders were issued to 
pe troops tu assemble, that ball ammunition was distributed, 
oet the rifles were loaded. Tho place of assembly was 
a e Fatch Pultan lines, near the grass stacks and close to the 
acy and agent to the Governor General's camp. The 
eee of the troops and preparations were well-known in 
RIA n and the matter was at once reported to me from 
N mozen different quarters. We know that his Highness 
upon hi trest, and it is my opinion that any supposed attempt 
that en would have been resisted. It was merely a chance 
in the es Violence did not take place, for had we, who were 
Highness t, aay done anything to harm him, his 
likely RAIES have given the signal and trouble would most 
Tovolver ina . The Chief came to the interview with a 
chikhs to aa 2 pie constantly looking out through the 
‘ rae athar his men were there. Ahmed Shah 
Governor Gene ale ‘son, was seen behind the agent to the 
interview wag Pout ‘On, by at Smo Vilayatis while the 
glit nevessary mor » by my own office people. 
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_ his written reply. 


re evidence can be obtained, but tho 
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officers and men are very much afraid of being left to the 

mercy of the Chief, and it is remarkable that any of them 

should dare to come forward. It is believed that all their 

names are in the possession of hig Highness, and that he 

intends taking some measures to make them deny what the 

have said.” Then Colonel Crosthwaite wrote: ‘*On the 31st 4 
I had a letter sent to his Highness asking him to come and 
see me. He at first declined to see me unless I paid him a 
ceremonial visit. He then said he would come if I assured 
him that at the interview he would not be arcested and 
deported to Benares. I replied that he would at the conclusion 
of the visit be allowed to leaye in the usual manner, and that, 
if his Excellency the Viceroy were to order his arrest, the 
arrest would be made publicly and not by inviting him to 
visit me in my tent. I also told him that I had been directed 
to waru him of the serious nature of the case against him, and 
to invite from him an expression of what he had to say in 
explanation or extenuation. After receiving this letter hig 
Highness came and saw me. He hada revolver in his belt. 
The Political Agent and Captain Impey, the First Assistant, 
were present at the interview. His Highness’s attitude was 
unfriendly and uncompromising, and he appeared to be very 
angry. He refused to shake hands with Captain Evans- 
Gordon. He steadily maintained that he was right in what 
he had done. The Viceroy had given him full powers and he 
had a full right to exercise those powers without interference. 
He had not, in his opinion, done anything contrary to the 
injunctions contained in his Excellency’s kharita. With 
regard to his dealings with the Political Agent, he said that 
he was not to blame, he had been very good friends until 
Captain Gordon had shaken his fist in his (his Highness’s) 
face, and told him to accept a certain official’s resignation. I 
told his Highness that I considered his action in sending away 
his Dewan and some other officials just before my visit 
was wrong; that his Highness was bound, in accordance with 
the Viceroy’s instructions, to furnish all material information, 
and that sending away the Dewan so that he should not speak 
tome was a violation of those instructions. His Highness 
said that he had sent the Dewan off on State business, and 
had done nothing unnsual or contrary to the Viceroy’s orders. 
JI must mention that on the 30th December I wrote to tha 
Maharaj Rana, objecting to his sending away the Dewan, to 
whom I wished to speak on State matters, and requesting his 
Highness to recall that offiser to Patan. To that he replied, 
‘I do not think I ought knowingly to allow him (the Dewan) 
to speak against me behind my be@k with the object of pro- 
moting his desires and to increase the present difficulties.” He 
concluded by requesting me to put in writing any questions I 
wanted to put to the Dewan, and he (his Highness) would get 
No attention was paid to my request for 
the recall of the Dewan, and on the 31st of December I wrote 
to his Highness and told him that I should like to see the 
Dewan on the 1st of January. His Highness replied that he 
had sent the Dewan off to a place 60 miles away, and he could 
not return within the time required.”” The Mahárájá’s reply to 
the charges was: ‘‘In regard to the insults, hardships and high 
handed treatment to which I have been and am still subjected, 
although I wanted to send full particulars in a separate 
kharita, giving full and proper proofs, but I was ill, and 
while not yet fully restored to health, preparations were mado 
to send troops against me, under the orders of the Political 
Agent and the Agent to the Governor General without any 
cause. Cavalry from Agar and troops and sowers from Deoli 
were sent for without any cause, and I have further heard 
that more troops have been ordered from Deoli. In accordance 
with the desire of tho Political Agent of Bakhshi—namely, — 
Paymaster and Commander-in-Chief of the troops, who was 

an old servant of the State, had been ordered to be i 
without cause, and Bhawani Singhji, who is the go: of 
Jagirdar, and my mortal enemy, who declares falsely i 
is the heir of the ‘Gadi,’ but in reality he isn 


army. } 
of the Political Agent, he has 
about the distribution of cari 
men in the army, by holdi 
of rank and increa: 


. I am ready to prove, 


PAPCI. a ene 
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ill-treatment 
for the sake of their own welfare, or fon fear ob i x Pane 
and harm are giving aah e ably entertain d or imagined. 
PE it K a ce down andthen attested iat ihe pack 
3 have been punished, ar z 
Dony Den saosi O E N an written down. No 
dro and aid to the statements of those men who, fearing 
ented neues regard to their conscience, decline to make 
false statements about the distribution of re ien oi 
object that this had no foundation at all; nor 15 UA VS 
ment taken down. Era PE to O A e n 
audulent and deceitful proceedings 3 daar: 
ee that your Excellency out of kindness and a nua a 
‘natice will not take into your consideration their fabricate 
A aes and artful proceedings. I hope that no attention 
will be paid to their ex parte and false proceedings, ofhenwase 
T shall be unjustly subjected to great oppression, and Govern- 
ment after becoming aware of the true circumstances, which 
will have cause ir regret, a for 
self, I beg to state that L have neither done anything 
Bee tot intend to do so, and that I have done nothing but 
remain silent and carry out orders. The relatives of the 
Agency establishments have Spread a report that the Dewan 
has been promised by the Political Agent that if he can get a 
Superintendency established, he (Political Agent) will become 
Agent there, and will make him Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil. On this account the Dewan of the State, the Political 
Agent and Kunwar Bhawani Singh have induced most of the 
army and other officials of the State to bring about mismanage- 
ment of the affairs of the State. In short they have induced 
them to act in opposition me, to and have thus subjected me 
to severe oppression. They havo given such exaggerated 
accounts of my proceedings, that I am in fear of my life. 
They have so disappointed those men, who do not wish to act 
against me, that they are ready to leave service and go away. 
Even the English-knowing head clerk, who was in my service, 
was so much threatened that he resigned his appointment. 
Now I bave nobody who knows English. I have therefore 
had to write this kharita in Urdu. As, in consideration of 
my good-will, I consider myself to be under the care and 
protection of Government, I have therefore given this brief 
account of my circumstances in the hope of obtaining justice. 
I trust that mercy will be speedily shown to me, so that my 
life may be saved, and all the high-handed treatment to 
which I have been subjected at the instance of the Political 
Agent under the advice of the Agent to the Governor 
General, and to which I may be subjected in future, may 
be put a stop to with the utmost promptitude.” There 
was nother TA point he had to make, and that 
was thè e Prince had expressed a strong desire to have : 
Commission of Inquiry into his ease. On February 12, 1896, 
he wrote to the Viceroy: “I request that a commission may 
be appointed to make enquiries, and the members should be 
such as have no connection with the Rajputana Presidency.” 
Was not that a reasonable request to make? In reply to that 
request the Government of India wrote: “ The demand for 
a commission made by the Maharaj Rana overlooks the true 
issue. The Government of India, as the paramount power 
are bound in their dealings with native States to hold the 
scales equal, and, while they secure the Chief in the exercise 
of the powers that belong to him, to protect his subjects from 
misgovernment by their misuse. Where it is necessary for th 
Government of India to interfere to secure good EI 28 
they must act on thcir responsibility and b tho nae Hee 
their accredited agents, and can delegate thaiet fun tio S of 
one authority or tribunal.” He agreed with Peet 
ee ue poant of India must “hold the scales 
qual ween the native rulers and the agents of Great 
Britain who reside with them. = mee 
Mr. Buownaacrre: 
relations between native 
the rélations between n 
Indian Government. 


Mr. Hersrrr Ropers said he deali i 
prineipie contained in the demand of tho Mahieajee Hed ae 
overlook ie Decanse ve scales could not be held equally 

i r & dispute unle i 
peing heard was given to ron party. we Tho ee: ot 
S lia must act on their „own responsibility, and not delegate 

eir functions to other tribunals.” He quite agreed with that 

: ? 


That reply had reference t 
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chiefs and their subjects, and not to 
ative chiefs and the officers of the 
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ut the Government were not asked to delegate thei 5 
They were only asked to hear both sides before cona tions, 
decision. ‘This principle was vital to the issue Q toa 
Grosthwaite himself seemed to admit that, before th olone} 
could be really understood and judged upon, a formal a Facts 
must be held. On this point he would direct the noble bat 
attention to a paragraph in a letter of Colonel Crosthw. nee 
which the Prince was deposed, in which he said: “With: in 
holding a formal enquiry it is impossible to say whether }. 
speaks the truth.” he 

Lord Gzorce Hammton: What is Colonel Crosthwaite 
own opinion ? a 

Mr. Hersert Roperts: He said, “I do not believe Reon; 
but that did not affect the point. The noble lord said that th 
decision arrived at in February last was final, and could n ° 
be reopened. He hoped, however, that the result of a 
discussion would be to cause the noble lord to reconsider the 
matter, and to give the Maharaj Rana some further aA 
adequate opportunity of stating his case and defending ni 
action. He did not desire to ask the House of Commons b 
pass judgment on either party. That was a matter for the 
Indian Government. But he did claim that the Imperial 
Parliament had a right to lay down the principle on which the 
Indian Government should act, and to say that, when such 
serious charges were made by a political agent against a native 
Prince, the latter should have an opportunity of defending 
himself before judgment was passed. Great interest was taken 
in this matter throughout India. The Indian press without. 
exception was loud in protesting against what had occurred, 
The English press, without distinction of party, joined in de- 
manding a fair hearing for the Raja, and he believed that in 
pleading his cause he was but advocating a principle which 
was vital, in his opinion, to the continuance of those relations 
of goodwill and confidence between Great Britain and the 
Empire of India on which the welfare of the two countries 
depended. 

Sm W. WEDDERBURN seconded the Motion. He said he 
wished to refer chiefly to two points, namely, the importance 
of this matter and the necessity of giving the Raji an 
impartial trial. It had been said by the political officers that 
these proceedings were being very closely watched all over 
Rajputana. But he went further and said that the procecd- 
ings were being watched by every ruling Chief throughout 
India, not only with interest, but with anxiety and alam, 
How could that fail to be the case when they saw one of their 
number deprived of his throne and exiled from his dominions, 
not for any maladministration proved in public enquiry, but 
upon the secret reports of the political agent who was on a 
terms with the Prince himself. Our position in Indiv 
depended very much on the goodwill of the native Chiefs. 
At the time of the Mutiny they were our shect-anchor, and 
those who took an interest in our Imperial fortunes should be 
especially careful to remove all causes of unrest and alarm 
among the native Chiefs of India. He did not say there wel 
not cases in which the Government of India ought Wy 
interfere—cases in which maladministration and tyranny were 
proved. In such cases it was not only the right but the a 
of ihe Indian Government to interfere. He agreed enura 
with the view that it was to the paramount Power alone thi 5 
the inhabitants of native States should look for protectii j 
against misgovernment and tyranny; but what he Conley ea 
for was that in this case no tyranny and no oppression og 
been proved against the Chief in question. He mainte 


Á rores O 
that this was a personal quarrel, and that the charges m 


maladministration were somewhat of an afterthoug: te 
was the misfortune of our political system in India E 
every native State there were two kings, the Rájá on i To 
hand, who gathered around him the supporters of the” pered 
and the Political Agent, on the other hand, who 8°. the 
around him every faction who might be ternen ard 
“outs.” The only story the Government of Tne, onl! 
was the story told by the Political Agent, WhO pict 
source of information was the faction whose VY © that 
it was to discredit the Raja. His proposition Me } 
this Prince had not had an impartial trial, DT had 
the information on which the Government © In inte 
acted was one-sided information, obtained from to fat 
Source. Such being the case, he was entitle: g deposits, 
and irapartial hearing before the very serious E thera © 

him was taken. The correspondence showed tha x 
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iscontent. All the signs of lar di 
eal popular discon gns of popular discontent 
se ae What were the charges of misgovernment ? 
The only thing he saw charged in the nature of malad- 
ministration had reference to tho revenue settlement, and the 
remarkable part of that Accusation was, not that the Raja 
had taken too much from his subjects, but the statement of 
the agent absolutely was that he did not take enough. He 
only wished-that the people of British India could make that 
charge against thcir Government. Another complaiut was 
that the ‘Raja cut down expenses. Again, he could only 
wish that the Government of India would do the same thing, 
and so get rid of a great deal of objectionable taxation. The 
reports of the political ages did not lay any great stress on 
acts of malfadministration. ne Government of India prac- 
tically gave away the whole case by saying that the question 
bafore them had been not so much specific acts of maladmistra- 
tion by the Raja himnai as pee aC towards the British 
Government. The whole case had arisen out of a quarrel 
between the political agency and the Raja, and what was 
asked was that there should be an impartial enquiry. He had 
no special kxowledgo of this particular chief but if was in the 
interests of all the chiefs, and because he believed there was 
no more important thing for our rule in India than to cultivate 
and retain the goodwill and friendship of the native chiefs 
that he seconded this motion 

Torio rone oN erid atte aeneon me 
right of tho hon. geutleman to make exceptional use of the 
forms of the House to call attentio: to this question; but he 
thought everyone in the House would admit that he had chosen 
a singularly inopportune time. These papers had been in the 
hands of the House for some time past, and the matter might 
have been raised last week or the week before, next week or the 
week after, without in the least degree affecting the hon. 
:member’s case. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member had deliber- 
ately selected a day specially apportioned to the discussion of 
an important Bill in which many hon. gentlemen took a creat 
interest. The question which the House wished to discuss was 
more or loss limited by time, and if a motion of this kind was 
made in order to obtain a great slice of the time of the House 
‘for one DR was more or less an indirect attempt to kill that 
measure. (Hear, hear.) He thought he could demolish the 
whole of the hon. gentleman’s caso in half-a-dozen minutes. 
It was a matter of great surprise to him that two hon. gentle- 
mon should read the Blue-book with such blind eyes. Every 
little detail in favour of the Mahárájá had been paraded before 
‘the House, but tho main facts on which his deposition was 
based had altogether escaped their notice. He was the adopted 
son of the ruler of a small State created by the Indian Govern- 
meats and on the death of his adopted father he was sent to a 
college at Rajputana. During tho timo he was a minor his 
ae Was governed by a native Council, under the superinten- 
cuco of the Political Agout. The result of that was that the 
ae greatly improved in prosperity, and the people became 
ute to good government and administration. When he 
f me at his majority the Indian Government only allowed 
ayy X ae the functions of government on the condition 
is fice a, not attempt to upset the principles of governmont 
ees ‘uring his minority, and that in all cases of material 
P 7 anco he should consult the Political Agent. It was said 
gee TO Vasa personal quarrel between him and the Political 
Si ap out there had not been a singlo Government durin 
st fifteen ves. gi t during the 
2 bolita. 5 Sars who had not come into collision with him, or 
ka Thot Teal Agent who had not had occasion to report 
an Chae G olitical Agent was Sir Edward Bradford, the 
ae ae ane ee of T all who knew him 
fi Š s a model Politica 
raae courtesy and charm of 
r iccharging ier eee Tho Maharaja had 
Bradford tan anctions of his State 
conld to keep hi report him as almost hopeless. He did all he 


Agent, combining 
manner which was 


a Overnment declined to 
uced his powers and addressed to him a very 
ae was under Lord Dufferin. Tho succeed- 


onger caution, pointing 
Apparently pag cesary to remove him outside whe Stave 
y had im, and to a certain 
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had previously enjoyed. Later on, as he seemed more disposed. 
to act on advice and to carry on his government on Proper lines 
Colonel Irwin, the then Political Agent, recommended that he 
might be given the full powers 
mistake was clearly the granting of those 


them the means of revolution, and we were, therefore, bound 
to prevent misgovernment, In the present instance, the Prince 


Mr. Crancy rose in his place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 


The SPEAKER withheld his assent, and declined then to put 
that question. 


Dr. Crarx said the only charge of maladministration against 
this Prince was that he had attempted bribery, but it was clear 
from the Blue-book that the attempt had been made,not by the 
Maharaja of Jhalawar, but by a Bengali Babu, who had been 
dismissed by the Resident and who had offered the new agent 
15,000 rupees if he would refrain from further action aguinst 
him. He protested against the Prince having been deposed 
without being heard in his own defence. Not a single fact 
showed, directly or indirectly, that the Maharaji was a party 
to bribery. He thought there was plenty of territory already 
under the Crown, and that those native states should be kept 
for the development of native statesmanship. 


Mr. H. J. Watson said he was inclined to agree with the 
Secretary for India that this young man was a rather difficult 
person to deal with; and he thought it was hardly wise to 
invest a youth of 18, straight from college, with such powers. 
It seemed to him most important that the native princes should 
understand more clearly than they did the circumstances under 
which they were liable to be deposed. He had had the honour 
of being a member of the Royal Commission on Opium. A 
good deal of evidence was laid before it as to the rights the 
Government of India claimed to exercised over tho native 
princes. He found 


The SPEAKER: Order, order! The hon. gentleman would 
not be in order in going into the general question of the relation 
between tho Indian Government and the native princes. He 
must confine himself to the question of the deposition of the 
Maharaja. 


Mr. H. J. Witsow’ said he was merely going to point out 
that it was only cn certain specified grounds of invalid 
administration that the native princes were interfered with. 
Neither in the papers presented to the House nor in the 
statement of the noble lord the Secretary for India was there 
any evidence of maladministration, cruelty, or injustice against 
the Maharaja. It was to a large extent a question of jealousy, 
of good manners or bad manners, and of a personal quarrel 
between the Political Resident and this young man. a 


Captian Norron rose to continue the Debate. 


e 


The Fresr Loen or tae Anwmmarty roso in his pl ce and 


claimed to move, ‘That the Question be now put.” 


DED) JN PARLIAMENT: A 


anta Pa gotri 


e > Sprarer: Perhaps the hon. gentleman was about to 
_ withdraw his Motion? July 24th. 
‘Mr. Hensenr Rozerrs: Yes, sir; in the circumstances, I HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY “EVICTIONS, ET 
yy dv CG, 


beg to ask leave to withdraw the Motion. 
The Moti by lea ithdra’ 

ethene eae ae East India (Madras Presidency, Evietion 

sented 11th June) to be printed. (No. 313.) S), Return (pre 
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Imperial Parliament. 


July 28th. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BENGAL GAOLS. 

East India (Bengal Gaols). On the motion of Mr. Henry 
J. Wirson a Return was granted of ‘‘ Reports of Committee 
appointed to enquire into the Sanitary Condition of certain 
Gaols in Bengal.’ 


THE ABKARI DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Henry J. Witson asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he was aware that the Abkari Department at Bombay 
had granted a licence for a new liquor shop in Sleater Road (a 
part of Bombay where there had not previously been any such 
shop), notwithstanding that an influentially signed protest had 
been forwarded from residents in that neighbourhood : 

Whether granting a licence under such circumstances was 
at variance with the declared policy of the Indian Government 
as expressed in the despatches of the Secretary of State, No. 
28, of 19th April, 1888, and No. 31, of 14th March, 1889, and 
of the Government of India, No. 157, of 25th May, 1889, and 
No. 29, of 4th Fobruary, 1890: 

Whether the police interested themselves in discouraging 
opposition on the part of the inhabitants: 

Whether the licensee had rendored useful service to the 
police during the Bombay riots : 

And, whether facilitating the grant of this licenco was in 
the nature of a reward for such services. 

Lord Gzorcx Haannron: I have no official information as 
w the matters to which the hon. member alludes; but it is the 
practice of the Department, before new shops are opened, to 
ascertain the wishes of the local residents. 


x THE INDIAN TROOPS AT SUAKIN. 
eS Dre asked the Chancellor of tho Exchequer 
ee sal would be necessary to obtain a vote in the present 
Re on for British expenditure in connexion with the Sudan 
it pss ae or despatch of Indian troops to Suakin, or whether 
ay S the intention of the Government to defer asking for 

Te vote until next Session. 

E pan TANGEELOR OF THE ExonrouerR: No, I do not expect 
a position to propose such a vote this Session. 


July 30th. 


Hog ry 
THR SE OF COMMONS. 


IN aT: 
eee RUAN BUDGET: PAPERS PRESENTED. 


(Accounts and Estimates, 1896-7), Copy pre- 
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sented of Explanatory Memorandum by the Secretary of State 
for India (by Command) ; to lie upon the Table. 


THE MADRAS REGIMENTS. 

Sir Seyxour Kine asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention had been called to the under officering of 
Madras infantry regiments, and whether he was aware that it 
had gone to such an extent that lately, for a brigade parade, 
the commanding officer had only available three officers for 
two regiments : 

Whether he would cause enquiries to be made into the cause 
of the constant depletion of Madras regiments by transfer of 
officers, and its effects on the efficiency and morale of the 
corps, and the best way of providing a remedy : 

And, whether any representations had been made to the 
Indian Government by commanding officers on this subject; 
and what, if any, explanations had been offered or steps taken 
in the matter. 

Lord Grorce Hasnnron: I have heard nothing of the state- 
ments to which my hon. friend’s question relates, but I will 
enquire of the Government of India. 


DISEASE AMONG EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

Major Rason asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention had been drawn to the fact, as stated by the 
Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of India in his 
Report for 1894, that 3,062 men were constantly ineffective 
from venereal disease : 

And, how, on an emergency, the Government would propose 
to replace them in the ranks. 

Lord Grorcu Hasnuron: I have observed with regret tho 
reported increase in the average number of European troops 
disabled at one time from this cause. I am not aware of any 
means by which they could be replaced on an emergency. 


MADRAS CITY COURT. 

Mr. W. F. Lawrence asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether the Home authorities had put pressure on the Govern- 
ment of Madras to raise the jurisdiction of the City Civil 
Court from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 5,000 : z 

Whether the Madras Government stated that this extension. s 
of jurisdiction was open to objections, and that the High 
Court was itself equally divided in opinion on the merits of the 

uestion : y 
2 And, whether he was aware that the Chamber of Commerce 
and other commercial and legal opinion was opposed to tha 
change; and, if so, whether they purposed still to urge tho 
change he pressed forward. A 

Lord Gzorcr Hammon: Itis true that, after full consid 
tion of the views expressed by th nm 
by the Chambers of Commerce, I res th 
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of Madras, in a despatch dated 19th arch, 18 
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isi jurisdicti ity Court to 
ity of ing tho jurisdiction of the City 
o a Ae aiT any strong reason to the contrary. 
To this despatch I have as yet received no reply. 


RATES OF WAGES IN BOMBAY AND MADRAS. 


Mr. Kenyon asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
would get for the House statistics as to rates of wages paid, 
and hours worked, in the cotton trade in Bombay and Sin 

zorog Hawuron: Wages in India are usually pai 
ne es and vary according to the season of the year. 
The fullest information that I possess on this subject, and as to 
the hours of labour (which are limited by law) is contained in 
the Factory Reports for Bombay and Madras, copies of which 
T shall be happy to supply to my hon. friend if he wishes it. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
THE “EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM” DELAYED. 


Sir Wmax WeEDDERBUEN asked the Secretary of State for 
India when the explanatory memorandum by the Secretary of 
State on the East India Accounts and Estimates would be dis- 
tributed to members: ; 

And, whether there was any reason for the delay this year 
in the distribution. 

Lord Grorcr Hasnrrox: The Memorandum is now ready, 
the last figures having been received from India by the mail 
just arrived. 

The delay in preparation is due to pressure of the work in 
the Financial Department owing to the mass of information 
required by the Royal Commission on Indian expenditure. 


July 31st. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


RAILWAY EXTENSION. 


Mr. Sourrar asked the Secretary of State for India with 
regard to the proposals recently pressed on the Marquis of 
Salisbury by an influential deputation of the Chambers of 
‘Commerce, for railway extension on the east and north-east of 
Burma, in what direction and how near to the frontiers of 
pout west China it was desired to project such railway 

stem : 

And, whether the concessions recently granted to the Roths- 
child Railway Syndicate included powers to construct these 
proposed lines on the frontiers of Eastern Burma. 

Lord GEORGE Haanron: A line of railway is now in course 
of construction, starting from the Burmese Railway system 
near Mandalay, and terminating near the western borders of 
China, at a point called Kunlon Ferry on the Salween River. 

This agreement with the new Burma Railway Co. gives 
powers to the Government of India to call upon the Company 
Pader perife genditions, to Construct such extensions of the 

urmese railway system within the i 
Government may thiak desirable. Dien GE Biais as 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 


Mr. Sourrar asked the Secretary of S i 
Sou ; y of State for India whet 
ee onld be given of the extent of the tna 
tui eae: dian railways had of late suffered in their 
, Whether it could be said how far the diminuti 
Oe : ution was 
maples pat ihe drought and how far to causes of a more 
Lord Groner Hasnuron ; The latest retu. 
of 619,980 tens of rupees in the gross en Tae 
ways from the lst January to 6th June, 1896, as com ea 
wah the corresponding period in 1895. : Wea 
g decreas is attributable to short c 
sequent scarcity; but not, so far as I am ne Bae ome ofa 
permanent nature, : eect 


THE INVASION OF KAFIRISTAN. 


Mr. Samven Sarra asked the Secretar i 
whether the India Officò had received a ee ‘the meat 


~the Amir of Afghanistan’ of the 4th December, 1895, eo 


abn le) ra 


- of next week. 
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to in Paragraph 4 of the despatch from the 
India to the Secretary of State dated Simla, 2 ond yemment of 
Whether he had received the information asked to » 1896; 
despatch of 17th April respecting military operations 5 i 
fate of the tribes in Kanristen : i and the 
And, whether he would lay all the correspond s 
to Kafiristan on the Table of the House before the referring 
Parliament. sing of 
Lord Grorcre Harton: A copy of the Amir’ 
ferred to has been received at the Lidia Office, bie it a 
other matters besides that referred to in the pass 
and it would not be in the public interest to 1 
Ty h of the 17th April 
My despatch of the 17 pril was crossed b 
from. the Ea of India of the 22nd Beno Ne p tter 
quent reply has been received from the Government of Tadi Se 
There is no further correspondence relating to Kafirist 
which I can lay on the Table. an 


er To. 
ates to 
age quoted 
ay it on the 


August 3rd. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


BOMBAY SMALL CAUSE COURT. 


East India (Offices of Presidency Magistrate and Judge of 
the Presidency Court of Small Causes)— Return [presented Ist 
August] to be printed. [No. 327.] 


August 4th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


GIRL OFFENDERS. 


Mr. Henry J. Witson asked the Secretary of State for 
India, whether the Indian Reformatory Schools Act, 1876, did 
not provide for the confinement of girls, but only for boys: 

Whether a recent Gazette of India published the draft of an 
amending Act which however makes no provision for young 
female offenders : 

Whether young female offenders were confined in jails where 
they were obliged to associate with professional thieves and 
other adult criminals : 

And, whether he could take some steps to ameliorate this 
condition of affairs. 

Lord Gzorce Hawrrow: It is the case that neither the Act 
nor the amending Bill contain any provision for young female 
offenders. Such offenders, if sentenced to imprisonment, can 
only be accommodated in the wards set aside for female con- 
victs. The number of young female offenders is very small, 


„and it may be doubted whether many of the Local Govern: 


ments are in a position to provide separate reformatories 10° 
them; but a proposal to enable this to be done is before the 
Select Committee to which the amending Bill has been referred, 
and I will also send out the hon. member’s question and # 
answer for their consideration. 


PASTEUR INSTITUTE. ae 

Mr. Sanrven Saru asked the Secretary of State for India if 
he would explain whether the Government of India T 
officially promoting the foundation there of a Pasteur Instituts 
or whether the Indian Medical Department was doing 80 jm 
if so, by whose authority. 

Lord Gzorcr Harton ; I have no information later ‘iad 
1894, when the Government of India reported that BoT cal 
promised, subject to certain conditions, the services of am uite 
officer to the Pasteur Institute, which they explained was 4 
distinct from any Government Department. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. Hen 

Mr. Mactean asked the First Lord of the Treasury W 
Proposed to take the Indian Budget. A jadle 
Mr. Batrour ; It cannot evidently be taken before tho m 


ho 
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August 6th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BENGAL GAOLS. 
> East India (Bengal Gaols).—Return presented relative thereto 
MA 28th July; Mr. Henry J. Wilson] to lio upon the 
Fable. 
THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


Sir Worum WEDDERBURN asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether he could now state on what day the Indian 
Budget would be taken. 

Mr. Barrour said the House would probably be asked to 
consider the Indian Budget on Friday next week. 


August Tth. 


OF COMMONS. 
PETITION. 


Bijai Bahadur Singh.—Petition from Mahdo Prasad, for 
enquiry into his case ; to lie upon the Table. 


HOUSE 


LEAVE AND PENSION RULES. 

East India (Leave and Pension Rules of the Civil (Uncove- 
nanted) Service).—Return presented relative thereto (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 168, of Session 1892) 
[Address 8rd August; Mr. Barnes] to lie upon the Table. 


EUROPEAN TROOPS IN INDIA. 


Major Rascu asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he would consider the advisability of appointing a Committee, 
next Session, to enquire into the working of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts with reference to the British army quartered in 
India, 

Mr. Jaxts Sruarr asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention had been called to the views repeatedly 
expressed by the Army Sanitary Commission, that the system 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts in India had proved a failure, 
and that its reinstitution could not consequently be advocated 
on sanitary grounds; and whether, considering these views 
and the strong opposition which existed to such measures on 
moral grounds, the Government would direct the attention of 
the Indian authorities to the memoranda on the subject by the 
Army Sanitary Commission and to the remedial measures 
suggested by them. 

, The First Lorn or tme Treasury: In answer to the ques- 
tion on the Paper, and that of the hon. gentleman opposite, I 
have to say that there is no doubt as to the gravity of the 
present state of things. We understand that there is a dispute 
whether, and how far, this state of things is due to recent 
legislation. The Government will consider the propriety of an 
enquiry, cither by Committee or otherwise, to decide the con- 
troversy as to the facts. 


August 10th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


REPORTED SALE OF BURMESE RAILWAYS. 


Tae Starrorp Norrmcore asked the Secretary of State for 
ma a, if he could state the facts connected with the reported 
ale of Burmese railways by the Government of India to a 
Syndicate : 

And, if on 


ae e of those conditions included a Government 


ntee of interest on the stock of those railways. 


hag Pa Gnonce Hascturon : No sale of the Burmese Railways 
been formed E was ever contemplated. A company has 


G nder agreement with the Secretary of State in 
for sean with the concurrence of tho Government of India, 
capita ang the existing system and making extensions. On the 


ed by the C i ; L r i 
anteed by the Gove ne interest at 2} per cent. is 


THE BENGAL TENANCY AOT. 
Mr. Bary: 


ES asked tho Secretary of State for India, whether 
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his attention had been drawn to the leading article of the 
Pioneer of 16th July, 1896, in which it was stated that chaos 
had supervened in the relations between landlord and tenant 
throughout Bengal by reason of certain recent decisions under 
the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885: 

Whether it was true, as stated by the Pioneer, that the ruling 
of the full bench of the High Court of Bengal in the case of 
Upadhay Thakoor showed that for some years past some of the 
highest executive officers in Bengal, drawing pay of Rs. 2,000 
per mensem and upwards, had been employed under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act in exercising an illegal jurisdiction : 

Whether it was true, as stated by the same authority, that 
some hundreds of thousands of decisions in recent rent and 
boundary cases had been invalidated by that ruling: 

And, whether he would lay all the Papers upon the Table of 
the House of Commons before assenting te any extension of the 
provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, or any further altera- 
tion in the land laws of Bengal. 

Lord Gzorcr Hasmuron: I haye seen the article in the 
Pioneer to which my hon. friend alludes, but I have no official 
information on the subject of the recent working of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. I will, however, make enquiries on the subject. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


On the motion of Lord G. Hammon it was agreed that the 
Indian Budget should be put down upon the order paper for 
Wednesday. 

The Sreaxer said that hon. members who intended to put 
down amendments would ballot for them to-morrow. p 

Sir H. Fowxrer: Is it the intention of the Government to 
take the Indian Budget on Wednesday ? 


Lord G. Hasmron: No. 


August 11th. 
HOUSE OF OOMMONS. 


KYTHAL STATE.—PETITION. 


State of Kythal.—Petition from Cis Sutlej, for enquiry; to 
lo upon the Table. 


HOSPITALS AT ADEN. 


Mr. BrownacarEx asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had received any reply to the reference made last 
April to the Government of India relative to the provision of a 
trained nursing staff for hospitals at Aden; and, if a reply was 
received, would he state what provision was intended to be 
made. 

Lord Grorcr Hanon: No reply has been received from s 
the Government of India. I have requested that the report p 
regarding the medical arrangements at Aden may be ox- £ 
pedited. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


Mr. BHOWNAGGREE asked tho Secretary of State for India 
whether the enquiry regarding applications for concessions for 
the building of railways under the scheme promulgated by the 
Government of India in 1893 which he had instituted was 
complete : i 

And, if he would place upon the Table of the House at an 
early date the Return promised by him on 19th June last. 

Lord Groree Hanirron: The promised enquiry was dul 
made by a letter addressed to the Government of India 
26th June, but suilicient time has not yet elapsed for Tevely 
a reply. = 

ae aan as the Return is received it will be laid 
Tablo. 
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mittee of the House to examine and re 
ee Basorron: Any effective annual examini aon 
of the accounts of the Government of India by a Select oa 
mittee sitting in this country would raise many grave a 
culties, would seriously interfere with the ae eee w r 
of the Government of India, and would entail upon the rey oe 
of India an expense which the results would in no sense jus A 
T cannot therefore hold out any hope of assenting to any suc 

roposition. 
a Sir. Wurm WEDDERBURN asked whether the noble lord 
thought that the present arrangements did not admit of im- 
provement. 

Lord Grorcz Hammon said that he would have an oppor- 
tunity of referring to this subject in introducing the Indian 
Budget. The control exercised over the East India accounts 
was, as far as he knew, a singularly effective control. 


port upon the East 


THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT. 


Mr. Buownaceree asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether the Government of Bengal had submitted any proposals 
for amending the law of landlord and tenant in Bengal as 
settled by the Bengal Tenancy Act.of 1885: 

And, whether any opportunity would be afforded to the 
Jandlords and tenants of the province to represent their views 
regarding the peoaions of the Act of 1885 before any fresh 
legislation on the subject was proceeded with. 

Lord Grorce Hammon: I have received no official infor- 
mation as to any proposals to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act ; 
but, as stated yesterday in answer to a similar question, I am 
enquiring of the Government of India as to the recent working 
of the Act. 

Should any fresh legislation be necessary, persons interested 
will undoubtedly have an opportunity of placing their views 
before the Government of India. 


August 12th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


PAPERS PRESENTED. 


East India (Sanitary Measures).— Copy presented of Report 
on Sanitary Measures in India 1894-5. vol. xxviii. [by eo 
mand] te lie upon the Table. 

_ East India (Statistical Abstract).—Co resented of Statis- 
tical Abstract relating to British India PA 1885-6 to 1894-5 
Thirtieth Number [by command] to lie upon the Table. á 


August 18th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


LORD WELBY’S COMMISSION. 
PRELIMINARY REPORT. 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, &o. 

Administration of the Expenditure of India 


stration and 
ure incurred 
for India in 


sted ; together 
[by command] to 


okar, an Egyptian i 
Suakin, where the clim 
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from the General commanding the Indian conti 
the chief sanitary authority under the Egyptias Gaon from 
as to the general health and condition of her Majest vernment 
forming the Indian contingent, Y B forces 
Lord Grorce HawiLron: A battalion of Nati 
and a squadron of Native Cavalry have been sent x p pfenty 
as a guard for the convict prison but to garrison that Kar, not 
the position is one of great strategical importance 0: 
defence of the Suakin district as was shown by the fie 
its vicinity in 1885. The climate is very hot, but the 
of the troops and followers at Suakin and Tokar is repon aÀ 
be very good, and that of the European officers general] ed to 
but out of seventy officers at Suakin and Tokar four ee Bie 
invalided, including the Officer in Command at Tokar e been 
is a sufficient supply of water at Tokar, and the food gy jhe 
are ample. Every precaution is being taken to make thee ea 
dition of the troops holding this important position as comfort. 
able as is possible. D 


3 ag 
for the 
hting in 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN INDIA. 
PROMISED ENQUIRY. 


General Sir Henry HAVELOCK-ALLAN asked the Secreta i 
State for India, whether his attention had been called to th 
state of the British Army in India, as reported by the Times 
correspondent at Calcutta, in their issue of the 11th inst 
wherein it was stated that nearly 4,000 men were in hospital 
from preventable contagious diseases, and that the state of the 
Army was getting worse day by day: 

Whether the attention of her Majesty’s Government was to 
be seriously drawn to this matter during the coming recess : 

And, whether he was now prepared to state to the House 
that during the coming recess, in conjunction with Lord 
Lansdowne and the Govenor-General of India, steps would be 
taken for an enquiry, either by Royal Commission or by Select 
Committee of that House, with a view to taking measures that 
might, once for all, as regarded that painful matter, place the 
British Army in India in that state of efticiency in which the 
people of this country and of India desired to see it, and to 
bring about which they paid some twenty-five millions of 
money every year. 

Mr. James Sruarr asked the Secretary of State for India, 
whether his attention had been called to the various memoranda 
of the Army Sanitary Commission and to the following con- 
clusions which they state: ‘‘ The facts, so far as we can ascer- 
tain them, lead us to the conclusion that a compulsory lock 
hospital system in India has proved a failure, and that its 
reinstitution cannot consequently be advocated on sanitary 
grounds. We believe that the best practicable means of dimin- 
ishing the prevalence of these diseases is to be found in esta- 
blishing a system of voluntary lock hospitals and in providing 
the soldier as far as possible with healthy occupation and re- 
creation ;’’ and whether any steps had been recently taken to 
bring those views before the cantonment authorities or to carry 
them into effect. 

Lord Gxorcr Hamruron: I have seen the statement in the 
Limes to which my hon. friend (Sir H. Havelock-Allan) refers. 


As stated by the Right Hon. the First Lord of the Treas 
on Friday last, in reply to questions by the hon. members io 
Essex (S.E.) and Hoxton, Her Majesty’s Government V 
consider the propriety of some enquiry, to decide whether E 
alleged increase of disease is correct. 

In reply to a further question from the hon. member m 
Hoxton, of which he has given me private notice, Toy 
that I am aware of the opinions recorded by the Army Sanitary 
Commission on this subject; but what I want to ascertain 
not the opinion of individuals, even when acting officially, 
the facts relating to the health of the Army. her 

her 


General Sir H. HAVELOOK-ALLAN : May I ask y Roye! 


it 

Lord Groner: HAMILTON I ike 40. ei 

I v: should not like I 

myself to the exact form which the enquiry will take; vee 
think is an enquiry by a small number of impartial p? 

would be best. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. M. M. Buownacarer asked whether the enquiry E 

bo here or in Indja? here 

Lord Grores Hasnrrox: The enquiry will take place 
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PENSIONS IN THE PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. MACLURE asked the Secretary of State for India if he 
would explain why the small extra pensions for which Chief 
Engineers and Superintending Engineers in the Public Works 
Department had hitherto been eligible, had rec:ntly been with- 
drawn by the orders of the India Office : 

Whether any despatch ordering a curtailment of the privi- 
leges of officers of long service could have a retrospective 
effect, or could take effect before such despatch was publicly 
gazetted : 7 

And, if all the correspondence on this subject could be laid 
upon the Table of the House. 

Lord Gzorce Hamtnron: The exceptional pensions, which 
were sanctioned in 1883, are not to be granted in the Public 
Works Department in future, because the special circumstances 
which were then held to justify them no longer exist. 

The despatch does not affect any officers who were already 
in the Service at the time when it was written; and the case of 
those who may have entered since that date, but before its 
publication, has been provided for. 

The correspondence relating to the discontinuance of further 
grants of these pensions is contained in the Return recently 
laid on the Table. 


THE “BUDGET” DEBATE. 


LORD G@ HAMILTON ON “INFINITE 
BENEFITS” AND “INFINITESIMAL 
DRAWBACKS.” 


On the motion to go into Committee on the East India 
Revenue Accounts, 

Lord G. Haniron said, I think it will be for the general 
convenience of the House if I make my statement relating to 
the finances of India before you, Sir, leave the chair. In 
taking this course I am following several precedents which 
occured in former years when the Secretary of State found 
himself in a position similar to that which I occupy. On the 
notice paper there are three amendments which, though all 
relating to matters of importance, are purely academie in 
character ; and as the House has met for the purpose of dis- 
cussing Indian finance I think it will be more convenient to 
devote ourselves to that purpose than to wait for the motions 
on the paper. When last year I had the honour of making a 
statement on behalf of the Indian Government, I was able to 
lay before the House a statement which I think was in most 
Tespects more satisfactory than at that time I thought to be 
possible. I accompanied that statement with an indication 

at, in my private opinion, signs were not wanting to show 
that during the ensuing months there would be a further 
improvement in Indian finance. I am glad that anticipation 

as been more than realized, and the figures and statement I 
am about to make would be eminently satisfactory if they 
could only be detached from the unfortunate consequences of 
erratic exchunge ; but unfortunately right through my state- 
ene every year the fluctuations of exchange value have left 
fee ale che finance of the year. I wish to impress this 
Shae ei They must discount the favourable 
isles is F the figures which'I lay before them in the know- 
wae at a large proportion of the figures are based on a 
paces Aye is necessarily shifting. There is a techinal 
Gy a Spose of before I enter into a detailed examination 
Cyd The form of the account adopted in the 
Meda y memorandum laid on the Table of the House is 
the belief ies which my predecessor prepared in 
Gr be ae 2 return of net income and net expenditure 
position than e to give a clearer idea of the actual financial 
Which under s con be gathered from the old gross returns, 
The tables ae have to be laid on the Table of the House. 
on that basis nae explanatory memorandum are prepared 

ey are a ace will be scen that for the most part 
Actions, Ty order ae Imperial and Provincial trans- 
Ment of income the Stimulate an interest in the develop- 
the revenue i © Provincial Governments are allowed 
the particular a certain proportions, varying according to 
ee ead ; 
tions, 
allowed to 


penditure eos they have to meet therefrom 


x 
lf their revenue 


add the surpl 


Specified. heads in certain propro- 
oxceeds their expenditure they are 
us to their balances, which are avail- 


able for expenditure in subsequent years; on the other hand, 
if their revenue falls short of their expenditure they must make 
the deficiency good out of their balances. Thus, the provincial 
receipts and charges exactly balance one another; and, while 
it may be of interest under any particular head to examine 
the total receipt or charge, the improvement or deterioration 
of the surplus and of the general financial position depends on 
the extent to which the Imperial accounts alone are affected. 
The first year I haye to deal with is the closing of the accounts 
of the year 1894-95. Sir James Westland originally estimated 
for a deficiency of Rx.301,900, but I am glad to say that the 
accounts show a surplus of Rx.693,110. But it is satisfactory 
to note that the real improvement is considerably greater. In 
the course of this year a material addition was made to the 
charges by not bringing up the Famine Insurance Fund to 
a higher point than that at which it originally stood. Those 
conversant with Indian finance know that it was established 
by Sir John Strachey in 1881, and it amounted to a sum of 
Rx. 1,500,000 annually to be put on one side ont of revenue 
for the purposes of famine, and he fixed upon the figure of 
Rx. 1,500,000 in the following manner. He took the total 
expenditure upon famine during the past ten years and divided 
it by ten. Iam glad to say that from that time until now we 
have not had a single serious famine to deal with in India, and 
the Government came to the conclusion that, looking to the 
fact that the danger from famine had largely diminished, they 
might fix the Famine Insurance Fund at Rx.1,000,000. This 
fund under financial exigency has been largely reduced, and 
the amount originally taken in the estimates of this year was 
only Rx.445,000. The difference of Rx.555,000 has to be 
added to the surplus, and, taking these two together, the total 
surplus as against deficiency is Rx.1,248,110. There has 
been apparently a remarkable improvement in revenue of 
Rx. 2,823,096 on the original estimate. But an examination 
of the figures shows that they are not so satisfactory. 
Rx. 1,569,000 is due to an improvement in opium. The other 
item which has contributed to the increase of revenue was 
Rx. 941,000 in customs, mainly due to the taxation which had 
been imposed at the beginning of the year. The increased 
expenditure was Rx. 1,828,000, but the whole of this is more 
than accounted for by the loss on exchange — namely, 
Rx.2,121,468. If in this increased expenditure is included the 
additional sum added for the Famine Insurance Fund we find 
that the Government of India have accomplished the remarkable 
feat of keeping within their original estimate by Rx.848,000. 
It is often said in certain quarters that an improved system of 
control by Parliament over Indian finance could be introduced. 
I hold the contrary view, believing that the financial control 
exercised over expenditure in India is more efficacious than any 
control that could be exercised in this country would be. I do 
not remember any occasion here where the Treasury have been 
able to save £800,000 in their original estimates. The rupee 
for this year was taken in the estimate at 14d. and it realized 
13'1d., and this involved a charge of 200 lakhs in addition to 
the sum originally previded. The total charge amounted to 
Rx. 14,615,300 or 26 per cent. of the total net expenditure of 
the Indian Government. The next year 1895-96 is a very re- 
markable financial year, and I hope marks the commencement 
of a new financial era. The Indian Government budgeted 
originally for a surplus of Rx. 46,200 but they only obtained 
this surplus by much scraping and paring. ‘They cut down 
the grants originally made for the local Governments by 
Rx.405,000, and they only placed Rx.470,000 to the credit of 
the Famine Insurance Fund. Since that estimate was made 
much has happened. There has been the successful expedi- 
tion to Chitral, which entailed an unexpected charge of 160 
lakhs upon the revenues of India. Then the Government have 
increased their Famine Insurance Fund by 63 lakhs of rupees ; 
they have revised the Indian cotton duties, which entailed a 
loss of about 26 lakhs of rupees, and they have repaid to pro- 
vincial Governments 40 lakhs of rupees. They therefore have 
had to meet an additional expenditure of Rx. 2,840,000, and 
yet, I am glad to say, the revised estimates showed a surplus of 
Rx. 905,200, and the gross accounts show an even better sur- 
plus—namely, Rx.1,604,000. Let us examine this remark- 
able improvement in the financial condition of the Indian 
Government, because it is desirable to see how far that im- 
provement is due to permanent and reliable causes, and hoy 
far it is due to incidents which are ephemeral and acoi 

The revenue shows an increase of Rx.1,405,300, but aga 

opium absorbs a great amount of that increase—namoly, 
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The remaining Rx. 532,000 is due to a general 
advance under most heads of revenue. Against that must be 
put the amount of the cotton duties, by the remission of which 
the Government will lose in an ordinary year Rx.495,000. 


When we examine these figures we see that there is a very 
small margin of revenue upon which the Government can rely 
to provide for any fiscal reform or increased expenditure. J 
am glad to say that again tho Indian Government have shown 
signs of a remarkable frugality and control. The total increase 
of expenditure at ihe close of the year, including all these large 
sums which I have mentioned, is only Rx. 500,000, or 50 lakhs, 
as against charges incurred of 284 lakhs, showing an improve- 
ment of 234 lakhs. Thisis due to two causes. The exchange, 
estimated at 13°09, realised 13°68, so that there was an 
improvement of Rx. 1,610,000, and this saving in exchange 
almost exactly balanced the cost of the Chitral expedition. 
There was also a saving of Rx. 742,300 on the ordinary 
expenditure of the Army, and there was a further saving in 
other branches of expenditure, amounting to Rx. 234,900. 
These two figures taken together account largely for the 
remarkable improvement in the financial position, to which I 
have called attention. ‘Thus we see in one year a loss in 
exchange very largely diminished by a saving in expenditure, 
and in the next year we see a gain in exchange greatly enhanced 
by further savings £o as to cover very large unexpected disburse- 
ments. Here I must interpose a few observations upon the 
subjeot of the cotton duties. When those duties were imposed 
my predecessor in office imposed them on a certain condition— 
namely, that the duties were in no sense to be protective, and 
he undertook, should there be any vestige of protection abo t 
them, to tako steps for their removal. When I succeeded th 
right hon. gentleman I had to look into the matter and it 
appeared to me that there was an infringement of the conditi : 
Tt became clear that we must either tax all imported tto oi 
yam value or tax all cloth in India on its Fall s e 
arrived at the conclusion that it would be most inad risabl 5 
draw a hard and fast line in respect of li si 
goods and yarns and to say, onthe one side th z are i w 
duty aad on me, other side there shall be no e The noe 
an hardly realise the extraordinary ingenuit; ; hich mz 5 
fuoturers show in keeping withi Peepers acm sere a 
deputation on this Hit eee Weare ue comio | 
80 extraordinary that I should like t ee eee 
MaroC which Tseten.in fo A o call attention to them. 
book on the cotton duties: ‘“‘ In the aS, paguon of ti eilne 
the first change was made an o ae months of 1878, when 
fre a ing some classes of goods du 
e, our exports to India were 9,000,000 yards a y 
aia l AAO a a peeing RE 
following year, although the lar da ods paying duty. The 
duced in March, in the six months following March the dates 
free goods were 99,000,000 yards and loy ing March the duty- 
a OO OOO saraa aA an ty Oooo a a ty- payable goods 
1880 the duty-free goods were MNS S months ot 
which the duty was paid were 164 00 TAN eos on 
revenue from cotton duties, which wa: aan yards, aad the 
reduced to £81,000.” The arra: a 200/000 in 1878, was 
have been attacked somewhat reat nts that I have made 
desire was to put the industries dealt cathe nee, My 
perfect equality, and I claim that we havo oeno 3, oF 
that. Now I come to the Bud: Pron TRG ee in doing 
Geal with the figures I "tai Bape eee but before I 
ecisions which have be i ; a! 
ment which haye albe e co ved at by the Indian Govern- 
ae expenditure, as com 
ceding year. 


Rx. 873,000. 


an important decision with ref i 
rare read the papers on the miae È 
gislative Chamber of Calcutta will find ES 


for many years the effici 
Department of the r the ntaligones 


Army —(eheers)—and gives a 
extraordinary improvement that hae bes 
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in organisation and powers of mobilisati 

attention to the great economy in ane ae also cally 
Henry Brackenbury’s speech reveals, at the 2 ation. But gi 
defects as regards power of mobilisation a 1. F time, Era 
past the Indian Government have pressed on a D 2 ime 
of allowing them to add largely to the re saree he desirabili 
in connexion with camels. Camels are very a ae Specially 
and require special handling, and it has been fot ae animay, 
a large number of camels are bought a very lar dis: that Whe 
them die in consequence of those attending oh Proportion of 
acquainted with their habits. Therefore vo han not being 
a reserve depôt of camels. We have also allowed pe Oratie] for 
of 1,000 horses to be established in addition to thos OF & Yeseryg 
reserve. This will greatly increase the mobilise oady in 
the Indian Government; but I will say at once tha Power of 
Council would not have agreed to this if it had at the India 
opinion that the native Army was fit to go any hoe been of 
meet any troops in the world. (Cheers.) In oe aot and to 
two matters, then, we start with a debit of Bx ot these 
Exchange is taken at 13-75d., as against 13-1d fe 268,700. 
ceding year, and that gives a reduction in th whe ee 
on that account of Rx. 1,065,000. There are aan charge 
improvements and fallings off in the revenue, ae other 
taking them into consideration we get a total iba nt ate 
of Rx. 1,770,200. On the other hand, there is a ARA 
in expenditure amounting to Rx. 338,000, which ae 
entirely due to the very low estimate taken on acount Fie 
railway revenue. For some reason or other for the ] 9E tig 
months the returns of the railroads have not been aes 


Therefore I must 
: warn the H gainst drawing 2Y “ 
inferences from what I have a dja T this 


as to expenditure s. : 
< ay : n o 
h G vernment, li; atio! 
unlike the Britis (0) t, is not in possess1o 5 8 


in gold which year b 
k ear have to be met mainly att 
Se we with home "anges, eal MeL is no possibility 
cing diminished. But that is by no means the srtmnost 


difficul i i 
culty with which we now have to deal. a whioh 
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we have to meet are subject to sudden fluctuations, and 
therefore the abruptness of the fall and the magnitude of the 
charge 80 imposed constitute a double financial difficulty with 
which India has now to contend. The fall in the value of 
the rupee of one-tenth of a penny causes a loss of 22 lakhs ; 
‘or, in other words, a fall in exchange of a penny means a 
Joss in the revenue of the year of 220 lakhs of rupees. The 
experiment of closing the mints for the purpose of improy- 
ing exchange was an artificial makeshift ; but at the same 
time, it has succeeded in doing that which its promoters antici- 
pated—namely, it has caused a divergence between the ex- 
change value of the rupee and the price of silver ; but, although 
it has done that, still the market price of silver is the dominant 
factor in the exchange value of the rupee. Influences so 
widespread, cross currents so mixed, production so curiously 
controlled, political, commercial, and monetary interests so 
intermingled affect Indian finances to such a degree that it is 
impossible to foretell what is going to happen from the pre- 
monitory symptoms. Taking the surplus of exports over 
imports and the relative exchange values, it will be found from 
the explanatory memorandum that in 1893-94, when the ex- 
ports were 4,057,000 tens of rupees under the imports, the 
exchange value was 14°547d.; the next year, when there was 
a considerable suplus of exports over imports, it was 13-101d. ; 
and in 1895-96, when there was only a slight balance in favour 
of exports, it was 13°680d. Therefore, in each year the 
exchange value of the rupee operated in exactly the reverse 
direction from that which might have been anticipated. What 
I wish to impress upon the House, therefore, is that, owing to 
the speculative and gambling character of the exchange value, 
the Indian Finance Minister finds it almost impossible for him 
to foretell how it will operate in any particular financial year, 
and the expenditure can only be met by a margin of revenue 
or by financial or taxable reserves capable of immediate realisa- 
tion. In these circumstances, we have to ask ourselves what 
taxable resources we have that are not now in operation. Of 
direct taxes there are absolutely none. The income tax is 
small and cannot be raised, and it is impossible to raise the 
succession duty. Besides that, these taxes are specially adapted 
to meet the difficulties and emergencies with which we have 
occasionally to contend. The only indirect taxation which is 
in our hands consists of the salt and Customs duties. The salt 
duty cannot be put higher because it is higher now than one 
could wish it to be. (Hear, hear.) Indirect taxes upon arti- 
cles of great consumption cannot be varied from year to year, 
like the income tax, to meet the variety of charges; still less 
can they be abolished and then reimposed without causing 
general confusion in trade. Therefore, I may point out to the 
House that until the Indian Government can see its way more 
clearly in the future it cannot afford to part with any existing 
sources of revenue, although I am hopeful that revision aud 
amendment of existing rates may not be outside our capabili- 
ties. (Hear, hear.) I lay these views before the House in the 
interests of sound finance and of those great producing trades 
and industries to whom uncertainty as to the future and a 
constant variation of taxation is most galling and injurious. 
There has been during recent years a development of two 
important portions of Indian policy, one external, the other 
wholly internal, but both bearing on Indian finance. In past 
years there has been an expenditure on frontier wars and upon 
punitive expeditions largely due to want of demarcation between 
enel yos and neighbouring responsible Powers. In view of 
ine CHOSE oi the frontier tribes and of the country it is of 
diffeeont ay importance that the spheres of influence of the 
h owers should be known, respected, and protected. 
À ere are on our Indian frontiers six such Powers—namely, 
lam, Franco, China, Russia, Afghanistan, and Persia. The 
patere between India and some of these Powers have been 
ae I trust that the demarcation of the Indian 
an ae will lead to reduced expenditure and will inaugurate 
sae of vith, Peaceful policy than has prevailed during recent 
megabit Tema to Chitral, it was only the other day that 
march eae er of troops up to that place, and during their 
were broken a Ae RA A OT vana ee 
> 2 
road, can employed in repairing the bridges and the 
aca A © agreement entered into was loyally carried out. 
relations betes guarded by them, and, I am glad to say, the 
Steadily ee our officers and troops and the tribes are 
elsewhero, (Hea What has occurred thero may happen 
ear, hear.) Imay say that tho Chitral expedi- 


tion has done an immense deal of good, because all along the 
route that our troops took the wild tribes that bordered it have 
been civilized to a large degree and the frontier has become 
settled. _(Hear, hear.) The second movement to which I have 
alluded is that which relates to the construction of Indian 


railways. In this respect I have followed the policy that was 
id down by the right hon. gentleman my predecessor in 
ce. 


During the past year we have been able to make a 
substantial improvement in the means of railway communica- 
tion by encouraging the construction of branch or feeder lines. 

We have also come to a definite conclusion to give a direct 

guarantee to those lines. The second matter which I looked 

into was the amount of capital annually given to main lines, 
and I thought that we might legitimately largely increase the 

amount devoted to that purpose. Hon. members who have 

the memorandum will see the amount devoted to irrigation and 
railways during the past three years. The sum amounts in 

1894-95 to Rx. 6,637,944; in 1895-96 to Rx. 6,890,700; and 

in the present year to Rx. 11,550,600. (Cheers.) Including 

the expenditure by companies here, I think the outlay will 

exceed 12 crores in 1896-97, and this high rate will be practic- 

ally maintained for three years. It will also interest the right 

hon. gentleman to know that we have arrived at a new decision 

as regards the means for supplying these funds. Of course it was 

desirable to keep down our obligations as much as possible and to 

have recourse to the loan market in India first. We came to the 
conclusion that for the future the Indian Government should 
raise all money and advance it, and by that means to take care 
that the loan market in India is always exhausted before 
recourse is had to a foreign loan. Then the third change which 
is about to be mado is that there should be an annual con- 

ference in India of the chief railways officers, presided over by 

the Viceroy, in order that they may thoroughly consider all 

the proposals that come up before them. It seems to me that 

in the past our policy has been too piecemeal. Proposals were 
constantly coming in with reference to a particular line, and it 

was absolutely impossible for the Indian Government or the 
India Office to express an opinion upon it until it had been 
considered in connexion with others, and also in connexion with 
the amount of money available. I believe that if the practice is 
once established of having this annual conference it will ensure 
that every line sanctioned shall be part and parcel of a carefully 
considered scheme and system. I think, moreover, that it will 
fit in with the views of the promoters of railways, because they 
will know that they have to send in their schemes by a certain 
time, and that if they are not in by that time they will 
probably not be accepted. The return on railroads is satis- 
factory. In 1893-94 the percentage net receipts on lines in 
operation (independent of exchange) was 5°49; in 1894 it was 
5°72, and in 1895 it was 5:82. The new mileage open in 1894-95 
was 360, and in 1895-96 821. The new mileage sanctioned in 
1894-95 was 651, and in 1895-96 it was 2,415. (Cheers.) Our 
experience as regards railroads in India is that the Indian 
Government have brought their Construction Department to 
such a point of ability that they can construct railroads more 
easily than private companies; on the other hand, private 
companies can, as a rule, more effectively work the lines. It is 
very desirable that railway enterprise should be largely de- 
veloped in Burma, and we have recently entered into an 
arrangement with the Burmeso Company by which they have 
undertaken to work the lines and provide the necessary capital 
for various feeders and extensions which from time to time 
will be necessary. I saw a statement in one of the newspapers 
that we had entered into an arrangement for the purpose of 
selling our interest in the lines; no such idea ever entered our - 
heads. We have retained full control as to the rates and other 
conditions on which the lines may be worked. In looking at 
the question of railroads, I am glad to see that they have 
tended enormously to increaso the amount of exports, during the 
last ten years, and havo not only increased exports, but aye 
also multiplied the staple commodities in India, so that India 
is no longer dependent on two or three staplo productions. 
Looking to the other side of tho balance-sheet to see how 
far British trade and industry havo benefited by this increase, 

I think, on the whole, that it may be said that British goods 
have obtained their full share, with one RS crs : 
which is, I think, worthy of the attention of the House. 
There are two forms in which steel and iron are impo: to 
India—in the shape of rails or railway material, and in 
bulk. This country pectioy mont icine th 
railway material, but 1 think this is rather due to the 
j eo 
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is to give some preference to 
the policy of the Cone aa steel Ran in bulk, 
nO preta oy erage in British imports into India. 
pen AE ee had 97 per cent. of the total Sago of 
wee Lat he to India, but according to the last return 
HIRE, Sha aera ‘ 56 per cent., while Belgium 
our percentage has shrunk to 46 p rA : t. to 39 per 
se figures are thos EA 
Now ae tere are some persons who maintain ae 
foreign competition is a bogey, but here n cearn aae 
distinct evidence that in regard to a manutacture ene 
e had practically the monopoly we are gradually being 
a ted. I commend this to the attention of both masters and 
ae because if we get ousted from a favourable market 
Bick as India in a matter of this kind I think it is clear 
that in a short time we may also find that we may Ps 
similarly neglected for other countries as regards the import o 
railway material. I have to thank the House for the attention 
with which it has listened to the various topics on which T 
have dwelt. (Hear, hear.) No one, I think, ever commence 
a statement in connexion with Indian finance without being 
impressed by the immense range of subjects with which he has 
to deal, and also by the multiplicity and complexity of the 
questions on which he is asked to give an off-hand opinion. I 
do not think that anybody who ever held the post 1 have the 
honour to occupy has not appreciated the assistance of outside 
advice, opinion, or even criticism ; but whilst I welcome advice 
and do not repel criticism, I cannot help feeling that there is a 
tendency in certain quarters at the present moment to some- 
what unduly disparage the benefits of British rule in India. 
Since I have been at the India Office I have made a point of 
reading the translations of native newspapers which are 
sent home, and I think there is no improvement in their tone ; 
on the contrary, I think they now discuss many matters with 
much more acerbity, indulge in more general depreciation of 
the benefits of our rule, and are more apt to draw wholesale 
indictments against us. 
graye TR rests with anybody who encourages that 
feeling by perhaps attaching undue importance to the infini- 
tesimal drawbacks of the effects of our rule and ignoring its 
infinite benefits. (Cheers.) For this, and all Governments 
which exercise an administration over composite races, absolute 
perfection ‘is not the standard ; the standard is the comparative 
merit of the Goyernment that is in existence with the Govern- 
ment which it superseded or the Government which might 
supersede it. If those who criticise our rule in India could 
only have a very short taste of the rule which it superseded they 
would for generations to come bless the Government. (Cheers.) 
Iwas reading the other day accounts of the improvements which 
have taken place by the acquisition of the territories in Upper 
Burma, and the change that has taken place there is extraordi- 
nary. Ten years ago, outside Mandalay the government of the 
country was one of wholesale misrule. The hill tribes desolated 
the plains, thousands of cultivators annually migrated, dacoity 
in many parts was supreme, and outside the capital there was 
not a mile of road or a decent public building. There were no 
orderly law courts, and corruption and blackmail were the 
only methods of administration known. Now what is the 


ed ; law courts 
olent crime has 


T quite admit that there 
h I can only lend a ready 
e of persons who have experience 
Between European races and the 
ere are racial, religious, and social 


„On all these 
of opinion, but still 
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If that is the case I think a very . 


there are certain principles on which we can all Ph 

sense of external security, of Inward quiet, of internal ae 
ment, high credit, a flourishing exchequer, and a capa 
impartial administration— these are elements by St 
believe, despite difficulties of race, religion, and Caan R 
prosperity and consolidation of this vast population can be 
effected and their loyalty and goodwill obtained. T vant be 
on behalf of these three years to claim that they have aa 
their fair share towards the realisation of these resili, 
(Cheers.) i 


SIR W. WEDDERBURN’S AMENDMENT 
PARLIAMENT AND INDIAN FINANCE, 


THE MORE EFFECTUAL DISCHARGE OF AN 
EXISTING DUTY. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN said that he was hopeless of any benefit 
arising from the Indian Budget Debate under the present 
system, or rather want of system. (Hear, hear.) Intricate 
accounts involving an expenditure of nearly Rx. 100,000,009 
were placed upon the Table, and the House had no guidance 
in deciding whether the explanations of the Secretary of State 
were satisfactory or otherwise. The difficulty of the case wag 
increased by the fact that the Secretary of State’s « Explana- 
tory Memorandum ” had been only two days in the hands of 
members. Under such circumstances it was impossible that in 
the course of a few hours any profitable discussion could take 
place regarding Indian finance. He therefore asked the indul- 
gence of the House in order that he might place before ita 
humble suggestion having for its object to obtain, in future 
years, a more systematic and effectual scrutiny of Indian 
Accounts. The amendment that stood in his name was as 
follows: ‘To leave out from the word ‘That,’ to the end of 
the question, in order to add instead thereof the words— With 
a view to the effectual discharge of its existing duty in respect 
of the finances of India, this House is of opinion that the Kast 
India Accounts should each year be examined and reported on 
by a Select Committee of the House, thus mutatis mutandis 
assimilating the practice as regards Indian Accounts, to that 
followed, by means of the Public Accounts Committee, in 
respect of the Accounts of the United Kingdom.’”’ It appeared 
to him that this was a simple proposal, and at the same time a 
moderate one. It proposed no new duty, and only indicated 
the way in which an existing and accepted duty might be 
properly performed. (Hear, hear.) It merely proposed that in 
dealing with Indian finances they should exercise the same 
reasonable care that they exercised with regard to their own. 
A trustee was required to give as careful attention to trust 
funds as to his own property. But in the present case there 
was a painful contrast between the promptitude and rigour 
with which the House looked after its own finances, an 9 
indifference with which it treated those of India. For wee 
all items of British expenditure were minutely debated, while 
the complete control of Parliament was secured by the action 
of the Public Accounts Committee. On the other hand T 
day at the fag-end of the Session was grudgingly given, 
Indian finance, and no steps were taken to make the pa 
mentary control anything but illusory. It was a bad abia 
lesson for India, who complained that they neither gave heni 
voice in her own affairs nor would attend to them themselve F 
The British system of control had gradually perfected 1 tho 
since the passing of the Exchequer Audit Act, 1866, and in eat 
Report of the Public Accounts Committee for the current y 
testimony was borne to the great benefits arising from vices 
arrangements now in force. Referring to the excellent Been 
of Sir ©. Ryan, the retiring Comptroller and Accoun jtteo 
General, the report reviewed the past history of the Come ablio 
and noticed the admirable results, as evidenced by the uer 
Accounts, of the arrangements introduced by the Exo aa 
and Audit Departments Act of 1866. The striking cont jo 
from the point of view of financial regularity, betwee 
period antecedent and the period subsequent to that BiG och- 
showed it to have been, in its peculiar field, aD. ents 
making” statute. It appeared that in the first os brought 
after the passing of the Act the financial irregularities ine 
to light averaged twenty-five yearly ; but during early, #2 
years up to 1894-5 this number was reduced to two Y°" put tho 
during the last two years all irregularities had cease Lae 
Committee pointed out that the improvement was gr ‘Auditor 
that shown by mere statistics. «An examination of the 
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reports will,” the Committee observed, “show, what the experi- 
ence of your Committee confirms, viz., aremarkable diminution 
of controversy on first principles and the disappearance to a 

reat degree of impatience of scrutiny, a sure and honourable 


„testimony to the value of the work.” If such solid benefits 


arose from the labours of a Select Committee of the House in 
dealing with British accounts, why should not the same benefits, 
mutatis mutandis, be extended to India? Of course the system 
of Indian finance differed from that of the United Kingdom, 
put he believed that if a Committee was appointed an atrange- 
ment could be devised adapted to the requirements of Indian 
methods. He felt confident that to accomplish this was not 
beyond the wit of the noble lord, the Secretary of State, who 
would thus remove the reproach of neglecting the golden rule. 
(Hear, hear.) It would be for the wisdom of Parliament to 
decide how best the Committee could do its work, so as to 
secure for the House a reasonable understanding of Indian 
finance, and a reasonable control over this most important de- 
partment of Imperial affairs. For the moment the rise of 
exchange, over which we had no control, had saved the Indian 
Exchequer from its most serious difficulties. A fall in ex- 
change, over which we equally had no control, would plunge 
the Indian Treasury into its former embarrassments, and he 
would remind the House that financial embarrassment in India 
meant increased taxation, and perhaps a demand on the 
Imperial Treasury. The control over British finance now so 
smoothly worked by the Public Accounts Committee had not 
been devised in a day, but had been gradually perfected by 
experience. He noticed that the system had first been applied 
to the navy so long ago as 1832, to the army in 1847, and it 
was not till 1866 that it was extended to all grants in Supply. 
Similarly, if the House should be pleased to appoint a Com- 
mittee to deal with the Indian accounts, he had no doubt that 
such Committee, with characteristic British business capacity, 
would work out for itself a practical method of performing its 
duties towards the House. They would look to the noble lord 
who had long experience of Indian affairs in the House for 
guidance in this important matter. But he (Sir William) had 
given much thought to this subject, and he might perhaps be 
allowed to make a practical suggestion as to the direction in 
which such a Committee might most advantageously work. 
He would suggest that the principal materials for the 
labours of the Commitice might be provided by a special 
report on the financial condition of India, supplied each 
year by the Government of India, such report being based on 
the debates on the Indian Budget in the Viceroy’s Council. 
The House was aware that the Council contained a certain 
proportion of non-official members nominated by the Viceroy, 
and under Lord Cross’s Act of 1892 certain public bodies were 
allowed to recommend a few members for nomination, thus 
giving voice to a certain extent to outside public opinion on 
Indian finance. The debates, therefore, in the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council would give the Committee valuable and 
definite matter for consideration, and if, under the Viceroy’s 
Tules of business, the non-official members were invited to 
TONE amendments and decide upon them, distinct issues would 
Horace ior the Committee to examine and report upon to 
Ea se. he proposed annual report of the Government of 
ndia would, of course come through the India Office with the 
yews of the Secrotary of State in Council, and it would be 
SA early in the Session, so that the Select Committee 
ESE o abundant leisure for its consideration, and it might 
© hoped that the influence of an important Committee of this 
age eee the Government of the day to bring on the 
Seas adien finance at a reasonably early period of the 
Sanit ee was a brief outline of his scheme, which he 
answer to hn lay more in detail before the noble lord. In 
lends s question in the House a few days ago the noble 
D Sabo hes an opinion unfavourable to the appointment of 
im mmittee on Indian finance. But he thought this 
avourable opinion was i ig 
understanding ef th n great measure based on a mis- 
ing, as i § of the proposal—a very natural misunderstand- 
> in the limits of a question, the particulars of the 

Proposal could not be set forth 2 panlo : 
by the noble lord v a orth. The two main objections raised 
Interfere with Pak re that the proposed enquiry would seriously 
ree expense. N istrative work in India, and would entail 
position tea ae oubt these objections were based on the sup- 
Public Accounts proposed rigidly to follow the procedure of the 
appropriation A ae and make the duty mainly one of 
; - As he had already explained, that was 


not th 7 
© intention of the present proposal. No doubt there was 
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in India an appropriation audit, butit was one entirely different 
in character and effect from that in England. In England the 
appropriation audit was of the highest possible importance, 
being the machinery by which Parliament exercised its financial 
control over the Executive, and especially the Treasury. In 
India, the appropriation audit was merely an arrangement by 
which the Executive controlled its subordinate departments ; it 
was of little use, and of no constitutional importance whatever. 
As it was not proposed that the Committee should carry out an 
appropriation audit for India, the difficulty suggested by the 
noble lord disappeared, because departmental officers would 
not be called from their administrative duties in India, and no 
expense would be incurred. He would no longer detain the 
House. It was for the House to decide how a difficult, but 
manifest and admitted, duty towards India could best be per- 
formed. No one considered that the present state of things was 
creditable. It might not be possible to do complete justice to 
India in this matter. But that was not a reason for doing 
nothing. They might make an effort and do their best. No 
one could do more than that. (Cheers). 


Mr. H. J. Wuson. 


Mr. H. J. Wirson, in seconding the Amendment, remarked 
that the noble lord the Secretary of State himself could hardly 
regard the circumstances in which the Indian Budget debate 
took place in this House as satisfactory. The noble lord’s 
speech was listened to during a considerable portion of it by 
twelve members on the Government side and nine on the 
Opposition. How could it be expected that those voluminous 
details could be mastered and digested in the time at their 
disposal? Whether the propositions of his hon. friend were 
practicable or not, he did not feel himself competent to express 
an opinion. He only desired to urge that something or other 
should be done. 


Mr. B. L. Coen. 


Mr. B. L. Conen said that the first thing which struck him 
in considering this motion was the extraordinary want of con- 
nexion between the suggested remedy and the alleged grievance. 
It was true that the memorandum of the Secretary of State 
had only been in the hands of hon. members for two or three 
days, but he had read that statement with very little interest. 
Nearly all its contents were familiar to him from the document 
which had been in the hands of hon. members for two or three 
months—namely, the financial statement of the Indian Govern- 
ment. This statement had been in their hands since June 24th. 
It seemed to him that the hon. member was proposing to 
substitute a faulty, certainly an imperfect, system of audit of 
accounts for a system which was the most ideally perfect, and 
for as clear and business-like a statement which any private or 
public body had ever examined. (Hear, hear.) He did not 
believe that the acceptance of any such arrangement as had. 
been suggested would favour the better examination of the 
finances of India. He thought that the hon. baronet would 
acknowledge that the Public Accounts Committee had no con- 
trol over the expenditure of this country, and tho assimilation 
of the system to India could not in any way control or vary 
the expenditure by a rupee. He believed, therefore, that any 
deviation from the form in which the accounts of India were 
now presented would be to render more obscuro that which 
was, in his judgment, quite clear. (Hear, hear.) 


SIR H. FOWLER AGAIN. 
REPLY TO SIR W. WEDDERBURN. 


Sir Henry Fowirr said he was surprised to hear the hon. 
baronet say that there was a mass of figures thrown on the 
Table of the House without anything to guide the House with 
reference to their meaning. 

Sir W. Weppersurw: I did not say that. I said there was 
no guidanca to enable the House to decide whether the 
explanations of the Secretary of State on behalf of the Execu- 
tive were satisfactory or otherwise. í 

Sir H. Fowrer said he did not understand tho hon. baronet 
to say so. He thought, however, that the last speaker had 
given a true answer to that criticism—namely, that the House 
had a most clear, complete, and elaborate statement presented 
to it nearly three months ago, and that statement contained not 
only the most lucid and powerful explanation of the finances of 
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istinguished 
India by Sir James Westland, one of me ne eee he 
Finance Ministers India had known, but t b distinguished 
ian Lerislative Council, and the criticism Dy ane" 
ee Abers of the Council as well as Anglo-Indian m 
TAAT E vari finance proposals of the Government. the 
wapat w “hat the House had no control, as in dealing 
bon aet wi this country in Committee of Supply, oree 
vee e diiure of India. No; nor was it a part of the 
ahaa tof India that the House should control the expen- 
Sale ae in the same way as it controlled the expenditure 
dirare Ce The House had by legislation delegated to 
Be ites bodies the administration of the finances of India, 
only reserving to itself supreme and final authority. The hon- 
member had urged the House to adopt the precedonk o H 
Public Accounts Committee. But the hon. baronet cou cree 
the Standing Order under which the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee acted: “That there shall be a Standing Committee, ne 
be designated the Committee of Public Accounts, for the 
examination of accounts, showing the appropriation of sums 
granted by Parliament to meet the public expenditure. The 
Public Accounts Committee had no more control over the expen- 
diture of this country than they had over the expenditure of the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. The theory of 
our system was that every Parliamentary Vote must be placed 
by the Treasury under the control of a department responsible 
for the proper application of the money. The regular appro- 
priation of the accounts must be prepared in the department ; 
the accounts must be audited; but there was in no sense a 
Committee controlling the expenditure. Was this new Com- 
mittee of the hon. baronet to be, so to say, the Auditor-General 
of Indian Accounts? There were more than a thousand 
accounting treasuries in India, and those accounts could not be 
audited here, nor could the House bring the officials home. 
The audit must take place in India, and nowhere else. The 
noble lord had told the House how complete ard satisfactory 
was the control of expenditure in India, and that it was quite 
as effective as the control of the expenditure here. Complaint 
had been made that but few hon. members came to listen to 
the debate on the Indian Budget, but, short of enforcing 
penalties for non-attendance, hon. members could not be com- 
pelea to attend these debates unless they were so disposed. 


en, however, the question arose in the House affecting the - 


administration, the policy, or the interests of India, the House 
was scarcely ever more crowded than on these occasions. It was 
not fair to represent to the people of India, therefore, that the 
present small attendance always characterised Indian debates, 
or that it was to serve as any gauge by which to measure 
the interest taken by the House of Commons in Indian 
affairs. (Cheers.) Was this Committee to be a mere Com- 
mittee of audit, or was it to deal with questions of policy ? 
Did the hon. baronet mean that the policy of the Government 
of India should be referred to this Committee ? Apparently 
that was what he intended, because he spoke of this Committee 
a8 a court of appeal from the Legislative Council of India. To 
constitute such a Committee as that would not bein accordance 
with the constitution. 


which acted as a court of appeal from the Legislative Council 


jects the House agreed with the G 

others it differed; but in tach the i z 

Imperial duties, and discharged them i me ii 

sented the convictions of the majori 
It was his opinion that in constituting such 


mittee as was proposed, and transferring to it the duti 9 
belonged to the Secretary of State and the Government a 
would be adopting a plan which would give no sati ‘ 
India and which would cause great trouble a 


(Hear, hear.) 
Sır ©. Dirks. 


Sir C. Dirke did not believe that there was 
making an attack upon the system of 


3 th 
isfaction wv 


nd expen 86 


any ground 
administerin for 


1 i: Indi; 
finance. In fact, he thought the appointment of an ae 
mittee would only result in eliciting facts in favour’ of the 


Government of India in this regard. That, however, was not 
the last word that had to be said on the matter, because Go- 
vernments were not based upon scientific principles onl 


depended in large measure upon the consent of the pecan 
be governed. They must always take into consideration the 


necessity of securing for their Government the popular su: 

of the eile. The opponents of this Motion failed tors 
into consideration that popular support might be obtained if 
some such scheme as the hon. baronet proposed were adopted 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who was a very remarkable Secre- 
tary of State for India, and left a very great name, was always 
in favour of some system of Committee in that House with 
regard to the Government of India. The same could be said 
of the late Mr. Fawcett. As regards the principle of enqui 
whether regular, or whether only occasional, he did not think 
that the point was settled by the speeches that had been de- 
livered. As he had said there was a great deal that could be 
said in support of the Motion of his hon. friend, but he would 
ask his hon. friend and his supporters what they meant by 
their Motion? Did they intend that questions of policy should 
be brought before this Committee? He did not himself think 
that it would be a fitting body before which to bring matters 
of policy. There was, however, a great deal to be said for the 
view of Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Fawcett in favour 
of occasional enquiry by that House into questions involving 
the policy of the Government of India. But there was a great 
deal to be said against an annual and lasting enquiry by a 
Committee of that House, that would involve the policy of the 
Government of India. That would be a disturbing cause and 
would do harm and unsettle the finances of the Indian Govern- 
ment, and undermine the authority of the Legislative Council 
in Calcutta. Let them consider for a moment the weakest 
point of our rule, viz., that they had to rely in dealing with 
the people upon Native police, and that those police were not 
as satisfactory officers as they might be. Was the Committee 
which the hon. baronet proposed to consider, under the cloak of 
finance, the re-organisation of the whole system of criminal 
administration in India and of police in India. Take another 
question. The Home Charges of India had been reduced by 
the manufacture of military stores in that country. India had 
saved money in that way, and the process might no doubt be 
carried further. Was a Committee of this kind to consider 
that question continuously year by year? He thought it would 
be impossible for it to do so, for they would fail to get men of 
the qualifications necessary to carry such enquiriés on year 
after year. In fact, this would virtually amount to assuming 
a portion of the responsibility of the actual government 0 
India. Therefore he did not think that his hon. friend wo 
suggest that questions of policy of that kind ought to be enba 
mitted to a Committee of the House, although he agreed tha 
from time to time, examination by that House of questions 
affecting India was desirable. "Then came the question 
whether, with these limitations it would be wise to have A 
Finance Accounts Committee, a Public Accounts Comamitie® 
on the finances of India. Arguing as he did, absolutely 
with the view that the financial system of India wee 
good one, he did believe it would be a good thin es 
the enquiry which they pretended to make in the a 
with a very thin attendance at the end of the Sess 
should be made by an annually appointed committee r 
the House; but he would give that committee no powe’ otter 
the Government of India. He believed that would be & ¢ the 
and more popular form of dealing with the accounts sail to 
Government of India than the control they pretende 


exercise in the House on the last day but one of the Session: 


Sie H. HAvELOCK-ALLAN. to tho 
Sir Henry Haverocx-Anran rose to call attention © cith 
remarks mado by a very high English military autho 
regard to the troops of India. 
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The SPEAKER : T think the hon. member must reserve his 
remarks on that subject until the main question is put again. 


Lorp Grorcr HAMILTON. 


Lord Gorn HAMILTON said he was bound to say that he 
agreed with everything the right hon. gentleman had said. 
He had had a good deal of experience of these committees, and 
he found that in proportion as the numbers of a Commitice 
were increased the quorum had to be diminished. He asserted 
that it was no use whatever to appoint a Select Committee to 
enquire generally into Indian finance. The finances of India 
constituted a very large question, and he was convinced it 
would be almost impossible to bring the members of a Com- 
mittee of this kind together in sufficient numbers and sufficiently 
often to enable them to report with effect on a question of such 
importance. He could not help thinking that what the hon. 
baronet wished was to appoint a Committee, nominally to 
investigate accounts, but in reality to interfere with policy. 
‘A more mischievous proposal he could not conceive. We had 
an Indian Government, they could control their policy in the 
House of Commons, and if the House of Commons disapproved 
of their policy they could express their opinion upon it; but 
to try and make that policy futile by checking expenditure 
which was necessary to give it effect was a mad suggestion. 
The hon. baronet also seemed to think that the more the 
House interfered with Indian finance the more economy would 
be promoted; but that was certainly not his view. Then the 
hon. baronet, the member for the Forest of Dean, spoke on one 
or two questions on which enquiry might be judicious—ques- 
tions connected with native manufacture. 

Sir ©. Drue: I said I could not support any proposal for 
an annual or permanent Committee to consider any question of 
policy. 

Lord Grorce Hasnuron said he could understand the pro- 
priety, and even the necessity, of appointing a Select Com- 
mittee to enquire into some definite subject ; but, surely, of all 
the instruments for that purpose, the most inconvenient would 
be a Committee of Accounts. In the circumstances, he hoped 
the hon. baronet the member for Banffshire would not press 
his Motion. 


Mr. M. M. BHOWNAGGREE. 


Mr. M. M. Buownaceree thought it was not the intention 
of the hon. baronet, so far as he understood it, to have any sort 
of controlling Committee whatever. A sort of feeling did 
prevail, no doubt, both iu this country and in India, that the 
statement of the accounts of India, which was submitted to the 
House at the end of every Session was not listened to by a 
sufficient number of members to satisfy the people of India 
that an interest was really taken by the House in their affairs. 
Whether that feeling was right or wrong he was not prepared 
to say, but, after listening to the elaborate and eloquent speech 
of the right hon. gentleman the late Secretary of State for 
India, he believed that the notion founded on that supposition 
would be to a certain extent dispelled. The purpose for which 
he rose was simply to ask the hon. baronet opposite not to 
press his Motion to a division. He believed it would do more 
harm than good. If hon. members were convinced that the 
accounts of India should be submitted to and attended to by a 
a Committee of the House, they ought to have time to de- 

berate on the way in which that was to be secured; but to 
bring forward a Motion of this importance, and to ask the 
ee to decide upon it, would only lead to one result, and 

at was that the House would never listen to any argument in 
ae of submitting the Indian accounts to the House at a 
ime when there was a fuller attendance. 


The House divided on Sir W. Wedderburn’s Amendment, 


when the figures were :— 
For the Amendmen Go. a0 =o 
Against ., bo eo + « 110 
Majority against .. any 80 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS. 


Mr. - 
not ee Rozerrs said that he understood that he would 
eins oN er in bringing forward the Motion of which he 
it is desirable Cie ‘That, in the opinion of this House, 


the arrangements under which political 
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control is exercised over Indian Princes and Chiefs, and 

especially to provide that in future no deprivation or penalty 

shall be imposed upon an Indian Prince or Chief on the ground 

of maladministration or misconduct until the fact of such 

maladministration or misconduct shall have been established 

before a public and independent tribunal.” It was, he thought, 

most important that in the interest of the continuance of 

satisfactory relations between the Indian Government and the 

Indian people, that it should be made plain that the Indian 

Princes and Chiefs would not be interfered with, would not 

be punished or deprived of their ruling powers without an 
adequate and fair trial. He would not encroach one hair’s 
breadth upon the essential condition of British rule in India, 

namely the right and obligation of the Indian Government to 

depose or punish those Princes or Chiefs when charges of 
misconduct or misgovernment were proved, but he contended 
that before action was taken by the Government in that 
direction, the men should have an opportunity of stating their 
case before an impartial tribunal. The foundation of the 
policy he advocated was to be found in the Proclamation of ’58, 

for in that Proclamation the Queen said to the Princes of India, 

“We will respect the rights, dignity, and honour of the 
Native Princes as our own.” From that day to this the Native 
rulers had shown their appreciation of the confidence reposed 
in them, and they had shown loyalty to us by helping us with 
money and troops in time of our need. There were precedents 
which proved that the Indian Government had taken the 
course he desired. For instance, when charges of misgovern- 
ment were brought against the Gaekwar of Baroda in 1875, a 
Commission, consisting of three English Judges and three 
Natives, were appointed to enquire into them. The same 
pledge which was given in the Proclamation of 58 was given 
at the historical assembly at Delhi, but in his belief, and in 
the opinion of a number of those who acted with him, the 
Government of India had recently violated the spirit of the 
pledges they had given, and the effect had been to create an 
impression in the minds of the Native rulers that the policy of 
the past was not going to be rigidly enforced in future. It 
might be said that an enquiry was conducted in the case of the 
Maharaja of Jhalawar, but he could not admit that when 
charges of misconduct or mismanagement against a Native 
ruler were enquired into by a political agent, the enquiry could 
be called an impartial one. Until it was made quite plain 
that we intended to treat the Native rulers with respect, and 
intended to carry out our pledges, a very unfavourable im- 
pression would exist in their minds, and until that impression 
was removed there would exist a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
disquietude which might have serious consequences. 


Str AnpREw ScoBLE. 


Sir ANDREW Scosts said that the hon. gentleman opposite 
was no doubt perfectly right in saying that a well-governed 
neighbouring Native State was a source of stren to the 
Indian Government as well as of happiness to the population 
of the State itself. The Government of India fully recognised 
that fact, and they did their best to ensure the good 
government of all the neighbouring Native States. Tho 
Government of India, however, interfered with the domestio 
government of native States with the greatest reluctance, and 
only in such cases where such interference became absolutely 
necessary. He could not conceive what tribunal the hon. 
member proposed to set up in place of the Government of 
India, who had always acted most impartially in all cases in 
which their interference had been necessary. ‘To set up a fresh 
tribunal of any kind would increase rather than diminish the 
responsibilities and difficulties of the Indian Government. No 
doubt proposals of this kind had rather a specious air at first 
to those who were not intimately acquainted with India, but 
when they came to be examined into, that speciousness dis- 
appeared, and it was soon discovered that it was impossible 
for them to be carried out practically. (Hear, hear.) — 


Mr. BHowNAGGREE. 


Mr. BrownacorEr, who had given notice of the following 
motion: “ That the system of combining executive (revenue 
and police) with judicial duties in the same officer which at 
present prevails in India is objectionable in principle, incon- 
venient in practice, and caloulated to Rye dence of 
the people in the administration of justice ; end th: t, thorefore, — ~ 


—————=x——— —— 
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House, it is desirable to revise, ue 
of effecting a separation of Judicis 
from executive functions,” said that he had given notice Ce 
motion upon the seas of the en ot Coming eat ive 

ith judici ies in the same Officer, 3 

a eal E permit him to move, aud ung ie gould 
only deal with the matter in a general way. In the ree par > 
however, he hoped he should be permitted to congratu ae l e 
noblo lord upon the very interesting and lucid statement he 
in the course of which he had been 


had delivered that evening, in the 3 i 11 
able to show that the finances of India were in a better state 


than they had been in for many years. (Hear, hear.) He aa 
also congratulate the noble lord upon the improved credit 
which India now enjoyed, both in this metropolis and in India 
itself. It was also a matter for satisfaction that the demarca- 
tion of the Indian frontiers had been proceeded with to so 
great an extent. He was glad to hear from the noble lord 
that inducements had been held out to Indian capitalists to 
invest in Indian railways, because he believed that it would 
not only be an encouragement to Indian investors, but would 
tend to develop the railway communication of the country by 
construction of new lines. He now came to the subjoct of his 
notice of motion. He might say, in the first place, that all 
native administrators of the highest capacity admitted that 
law and justice in India had never been so well administered 
as it had been under British rule. To say that law and 
justice were administered in India very much in the same 
manner as obtained in this country was equivalent to saying 
that that administration had obtained a very high level 
indeed. (Hear, hear.) Every human system, however, had 
its defects, and there were certain defects in the administra- 
tion of law and justice in India. That was the fault, not of 
individuals, but of the system which had been handed down 
from generation to generation—in fact, ever since the estab- 
lishment of British rule in índia. In the past it was found 
expedient to allow things to go on as they were, but now, 
in more settled times, and with a higher standard before 
us, he had thought it to be his duty to draw the attention 
of the noble lord t» the defects in the administration 
to which he had referred in the hope that the nobie 
lord would promise to give due consideration to the 
subject, and to do his best to remedy those defects. 
There was a system in India which was not known here, 
namely, that in the large districts the judicial, revenue and 
polio pean were pou: He read the statement of an 
officer who stated that in the extensive and thickly- 

districts he had for years combined in himself the ae a 
head of the police, head magistrate, head superintendent of 
prisons, head revenue officer, head tax collector, head of the 
Treasury Department, head Manager of Government estates, 
head engineer, head sanitary officer, and other functions. This 
was the statement of an officer occupying a distinguished posi- 
tion under the Government of India, and he could ais the 
House that it was true. When the same person held so man 

offices the judicial function must be affected, for even th 
highest men in the service of the Government were human 
beings. In the districts there were three grades of magi 

known as first, second, and third class of E E t 
a ees the chiet executive offiser of the district, = si 
called the district magistrate or collector. The first class of 


in the opinion of this 
system, with the view 


degree. 
were also invested with 
to the lowest grade, 
deputy-magistrates. 
and eyen the sub-deputy-collectors. 


if not in many, such a misco i 
occurred it might taint the p 
a vexed question for a century past. 


8 upon what were practically 
re Was a Commission, which 
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reported on the organisation of the police, and declareq 
the judicial and police functions were not to be con tl 


Sir Bartle Frere, in introducing the Act of 1860, e at, 
hope that at no distant period the principle for which i Le 
zas 


contending would be acted upon throughout India, 
principle had been acted upon in some portions of our Indi 
dominions, but at the same time there were still consider lan 
portions where the collector or the district judge was AiR 
head of the judicial system. This combination of function, 
had, he believed, very often led to a miscarriage of aisha 
according to the opinion of the judges of the High Consens 
India. At the present time, he believed, there was a quar a 
on the subject between the High Court of Bengal and oot 
officers under the Government of Bengal. Many distingui a 
and weighty names might be adduced ın support of thi Sauna 
a ghty names mg ; pport of this separa. 
tion of functions which they desired, among them beine tho 
of Lord Hobhouse, Sir Henry Maine, Sir Richard Garth, Siz 
John Peter Grant, Sir J. Strachey, Sir Lepel Griffin, and ye 
Secretaries of State belonging to both parties. Lord Kimberley 
had said that the difficulty was simply one of expense, and the 
objections which had been raised to this separation of functions 
had either been on the ground of expense or of prestige. He 
believed, however, that the change could be effected by a 
division of labour rather than by an increase of officers, go 
that extra expenditure would not necessarily be involved 
It was possible to divide the various functions among the half. 
dozen assistants who were under the chief of each district, and 
to divide them in such a way that no assistant would have 
mixed duties. It was further objected to this reform that, 
unless the executive officer had judicial functions to perform, 
he would lose prestige. He himself was one who attached 
great value to prestige, especially in a country like India; but 
it should be prestige of the right sort, and not terrorism. The 
contention really was that every officer should have penal 
power to enforce his orders. That was not at all necessary, 
and such power was very likely to be abused. Any officer, 
European or native, who had the authority of the Government 
behind him, had quite sufficient prestige. A member of the 
Bar in Bengal had prepared a list of twenty cases where abuses 
of the kind he referred to had occurred. A reform which could 
be accomplished at such small cost and with so little dithiculty 
ought to be at once put into effect. Of course the present 
system had been handed down from generation to generation ; 
but he had said enough to show that there was at least a case 
for enquiry. The system must necessarily beget great distrust 
of the administration of justice; and, as far as the expense of 
reform was concerned, that consideration ought not to make 
the Government of India shrink from the necessary steps. The 
strongest basis of British rule in India—the reason why the 
people had such confidence in it—was above all the sense of 
justice with which that administration was inspired. That it 
was which had made the greatest impression on India, and if 
that confidence were shaken, the great fabric on which British 
dominion in India rested would also be shaken. 


That 


On the return of the Speaker after the usual interval, E 

Mr. Boownaccree said he trusted the Secretary for India 
would give his attention to the grievances in connection with 
the Indian Medical Service. Graduates in the Medical School 
in India had not had fair play, and it was believed this was 
based on racial considerations. Regard to these was incon- 
sistent with the traditions of British rule in India, and the 
Secretary for India, he was sure, was the last person to attach 
any importance to racial distinction. The Queen, in her 
famous proclamation forty years ago, said that all her subjects 


< would be treated equally without regard to distinction of oas® 


colour, or creed. In this connection he wished to call atten: 
tion to the compensation allowances given to European omo 
on account of the difference in the exchange value of money 
and submit that these allowances under certain conditio 
ought to be extended to Native officers. Many of them Padi 
go to considerable expense to send their children to this cou Al 
to be educated to qualify them for the Civil Service, the) ee 
profession, or the higher grades of the medical pro oo 
India. Native officers, especially in the uncoyenanted Ban fe 
should have the same privileges as their Huropean protbro s 
He wished also to speak of the British-Indian subjecti od 
South Africa, notably in the Transvaal, who were pre? " nd 
by the local legislation in the Transvaal from acguirhi jonial 
Occupying tracts of land within certain limits. The oe tion. 
Secretary had promised to look carefully into the ques 
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Then there was the exercise of the franchise by British Indiang 
in Natal. The Natal Legislature in April last issued a pro- 
clamation excluding all subjects of her Majesty’s Indian 
Empire from having the power to vote at elections. He did 
not see why the responsible authorities of the Natal Govern- 

+ ment should have imposed those restrictions unless they were 
based purely on considerations of race and colour. He 
admitted that there were distinctions of race that had to be 
preserved in every colony and community, but these restric- 
tions were not meant to do any good or prevent any impending 
harm. The Secretary for India was the custodian of the 
rights and privileges of the Indian subjects of the Queen, and 
the Secretary of the Colonies had a controlling hand over the 
legislative proceedings of Colonies, and he hoped they would 
combine to bring about a remedy. It was a noble sentiment of 
the ex-Secretary for India, the right hon. member for Wolver- 
hampton, that every member of the House was also ‘‘ member 
for India.” He implored the House, regardless of Party con- 
siderations and petty racial feelings, to rise to that sentiment 
and as members for India see that the Indian subjects of the 
Queen were not deprived of their rightful privileges, and 
subjected to uncalled-for degradation and humiliation. The 
hon. member for Battersea said the objection to the employ- 
ment of Lascars on P. and O. steamers was not based on racial 
projudices. If the hon. member could come with him to India 
he would show him Lascars who in physique and skill were 
the equals of the hon. member himself. (Cheers and Laughter.) 
As far as loyalty was concerned, a more loyal and devoted 
people than the people of India, especially of the class of 
Lascars, there could not be found. Whatever distinction of 
treatment they made, let it be on the score of qualities and 
qualifications, but never on the score of caste, colour or creed. 
Tle fervently hoped that the Secretary for India, in conjunc- 
tion with the Secretary for the Colonies, would take steps to 
remove the great indignity sought to be imposed upon British 
Indians in South Africa by the Natal Legislature refusing 
them the elementary right of every British citizen of voting for 
the candidates of such Legislature. He acknowledged the 
complimentary terms with which the Secretary for India had 
referred to the Indian army. He did not believe for a moment 
that the gallant General, to whom certain words had been 
attributed, attached to them the meaning applied to them 
afterwards. It was due that from his place there he should 
also disown the sentiment which was uttered within a very 
few months within the same room as that in which the gallant 
General’s remarks were made. There was an exclamation 
used to the effect that the connection of Great Britain with 
India only tended to impose a great and material burden upon 
India, and that India also, at the same time contributed to the 
glory and greatness of England. He should be failing in his 
duty if he did not take the opportunity, in the name of the 
people of India, of saying that the connection of Great Britain 
with that country had been the instrument of conferring 
manifold blessings upon the people of India, and that if India 
had contributed in any sense to the greatness and glory of 
England, that was but a poor payment for the many blessings 
she had received. 


Str H. HAVELOOK-ÅLLAN. 


Sir H. Havenocx-Atan, as one who had been associated 
with the native troops of the British power in India, entered 
his strongest protest against the construction that might 
possibly. be put upon certain words which had fallen from the 

ommander-in-Chief of the British army. Nothing was 
further from the gallant gentleman’s mind than to cast any re- 
flection at all upon the spirit, the courage, or the loyalty of tho 
AR tive troops in India. No graver question could be raised 
h an that of the efficiency of the Indian army. He had the 
AGRA of recollecting the British troops in India as far back as 
hey. aad on and off for nearly half-a-century, since that time 
seul a fon associated with them in various quarters and 
amen elds, and he could safely say that, however great their 
ae ath and power might have been in former days, there was 
io aa n E the illustrious and chequered history of the Indian 
Gay ape the British Empire at which they were more efficient 
nae calculated to serve the purpose for which they were 
British ely the defence of their native country and 
more zenlo aie there—or were more disciplined, more loyal, or 
that had fal than at the present moment. As to the statement 

allen from Lord Wolseley, he had since qualified it 
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by stating that there was no more efficient, loyal or more 

splendid troops in ibe whole werld than the native troops of 

the British Empire; but he had also said that the Indian army 

of 120,000 men, or thereabouts, was composed of races not all of 

equal martial quality. Those who admired them most would 

be the first to admit the truth of such a statement. He would 

undertake to say that, if the opinion of experts such as Sir 

Henry Brackenbury—whose report, dated the 28th March, on 

the Indian army had become a State paper deserving the study 

of every man in that House—Sir Donald Stewart, and Lord 

Roberts—who had been Commanders-in-Chief in India—had 
been given before a Commission like that on which Lord 
Wolseley gave evidence ihe other day, they would have been 
found to be the first to admit that there were great differences 
both in the martial qualities and preparedness for war of the 
various portions of their Indian troops. There were 60,000 of 
them as competent to be put in the field, if officered by a 
proper number of Europeans, as were any troops in the whole 
world. Lord Wolseley never intended to say that he was afraid 
or would decline to lead these 50,000 picked troops against any 
troops of any other military Power. This question of the effi- 

ciency of the British army in India, under the circumstances of 
the day, was of primary importance. He contended that the 
British army in India was equal to any contingency to which 
it might be exposed, and capable of facing any opposing 
force, if only it had a proper number of European officers. 
That was the great defect in the present system. After the 
Mutiny it was thought right to reconstitute the Indian Army. 

In the belief that a few regiments that were called irregular 
had done well with three British officers, the great mistake 
was made of reconstituting the whole of the Native Army with 
three British officers per regiment. Later on a fourth, a fifth, 
a sixth, a seventh, and an eighth officer were added, but the 
sooner we dissipated the idea that the whole of the Army in 
India was properly organised for operations beyond the Indian 
frontier the sooner we would arrive at a degree of safety which 
would prevent war. The Native troops were now organised on 
what he would call a fatal system—the system of three linked 
battalions. Was it credible to anyone who had studied the 
organisations of the great military Powers of Europe that there 
were only seven or eight British officers to each Indian native 
battalion, and that of the three battalions linked together, and 
there were forty or fifty of them, the theory was that one 
battalion was to be put into the field and that the twenty 
officers or so belonged to the three battalions? Mveryone 
recollected the disaster that occurred to a portion of the Indian 
Army in 1879, when it was opposed to an Afghan enemy with 
a great preponderance of artillery. The defect of which he 
was speaking was then displayed in a striking way. Two 
Native regiments had only ten British officers between them, 
and in the course of the action five of those officers were killed 
or wounded, and the whole force crumbled up like a rotten 
stick. The brigade, under General Burroughs, was defeated, 
and had to retreat for nearly sixty miles simply because the 
Native portion was not officered as it ought to have been. He 
did not wish to say anything to the detriment of the Native 
troops on that occasion, because they fought gallantly side by 
side with their British comrades, but he did hope we would 
derive some instruction from that disaster. This was a question 
the magnitude of which could not be overrated. The taxpayers 
of Great Britain and the taxpayers of India—the most heavily 
taxed people in the world—had a right to know whether the 
money extracted from them for the support of the military 
power was rightly expended, so that when the occasion arose 
the soldiers they furnished would be so organised as to maintain 
the defences of the country in a proper way. He implored the 
Secretary of State for India to take advantage of the interest 
that had been excited by the somewhat misunderstood expres- 
sion of Lord Wolseley to initiate a complete and searching 
enquiry as to whether the Native Army in India, as now offi- 
cered by British officers, was efficient for its purpose or not. 
The time might not be far distant when.it might be as important 
to this country that every portion of our Native Army should 
bo as efficient for the purpose of the defence of the frontiers of 
India as the very pick of the troops of whom Lord Wolseley 
spoke. A great responsibility rested upon Lord Wolseley. 
Though Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, he was 
incidentally responsible for the Army of India, and therefore 
members of the House who were inclined to take a somewhat 
unfavourable view of the utterances of Lord Wolseley should 
make great allowance for a man in his position, and who 
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Cet IRTEE what Lord Wolseley said. He terer ore 
acii the noble lord the Secretary of State for Ta i 
institute an enquiry at once as to metior the Native = lies 
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iti issi sided over by Lord Welby, hs 
A E O ar ee o f the apportionment of the 
sat to enquire into the question o: pp Sr ihe 
ili s between India and England. He advised t 
ree ean rou to let no time elapse before reconstituting 
that Commission and enlarging its scope, 80 that it could go 
into the particular point he had now raised. 


Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE. 


. Pau Sraxgore said that earlier in the evening he 
Fo his support in a limited way to the motion of mi non 
friend (Sir W. Wedderburn). Year after year they ha 
pressed on successive Governments the necessity of providing 
occasions when Indian topics might receive adequate attention. 
The question to which he desired to draw the attention of the 
House wasone of great importance to both England and India, 
and was of too large a character to enter into fully. He 
referred to the question of the cotton duties, and he wished to 
allude to it briefly for one purpose only. The noble Jord had 
briefly referred to the duties in the lucid statement he had 
made touching the finances of India, and pointed out that the 
modifications he had been able to introduce into the scheme 
originally accepted by the right hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton had, at all events, produced this desirable result—that 
there was now an equitable system in existence as between 
the Indian and the English manufacturers. While he cordially 
acknowledged the good effect of those modifications, he would, 
on the other hand ask the noble Lord to remember that in 
former days he had expressed the opinion that those import 
duties, in whatever sense they might be regarded, were 
detrimental to trade, and that he had declared that they ought 
to be repealed whenever the finances of India would enable it 
tobe done. (Hear, hear.) That declaration applied with as 
much force to the question to-day as it did when it was made, 
and therefore he hoped that the noble lord had not forgotten 
it. He was willing to admit that the present moment might 
not be the most opportune for raising the subject again, and 
that it might be well to give time for the recent changes in 
respect to the duties to settle. But he was anxious, never- 
theless, that the subject should be kept in mind. (Hear, hear). 
A few months ago they were told that great agitation existed 
in India, and that the manufacturers and people ci India were 
protesting against the changes introduced by the noble Lord : 
but, after all, very little had been heard of this great agitation. 
(Hear, hear). They were told that the Indian people were 
ready even to boycott Lancashire cloth and to adopt the most 
extreme measures of opposition, but no such thing had yet 
taken place, and he did not believe it was in prospect. e 
repeated that having regard to the fiscal changes just made in 
India, and to the fact that the silver question must be one of 
considerable anxiety to the people of India, remembering what 


was taking place in America, the present time might not be the: 


best to raise the subject again. Therefore all he 

the noble Lord to do was to bear in mind the fact that the 
question of the Indian cotton duties had not been absolutel 
settled, and that when a good opportunity occurred it zoi 
be re-opened. (Hear, hear). The rate of excha 
perhaps, was too precarious to enter upon the matter, but if 
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hat discussion had now run its natural course, a 
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financial point might be raised. n any 

The motion that the Speaker do leave’the Chair waa ¢ 
agreed to. hen 
The House then went into Committee, and Mr, J 

Lowruer, Chairman of Committees, read from the as W. 

usual statement as to revenue and expenditure. Ir the 


Sm H. H. Fowtsr. 
CONGRATULATIONS TO LORD G. HAMILTON 


Sir Hexry Fowrre said he had to congratulate the nobl 
lord on the satisfactory statement he had made to the Hou : 
He would not say that he entertained any feeling of are 
towards him in respect to his position when he recollected ho 
he had himself to be content with an increasing expenditure, 
falling revenue, and a falling exchange, but at all events he 
could not help looking with some feeling of jealous pleasure at 
the statement the noble lord had been able to make—that 
although there was an increasing expenditure yet that there 
was an increasing revenue, and that a balance on the right side 
had been carefully maintained, and that the rate of exchange 
had improved from 1s. 1d. when he was in office to 1s. 2d. since 
the present financial year commenced. If that fortunate state 
of things continued it would certainly have a material effect on 
the finances of India. (Hear, hear.) He had always main- 
tained, as the noble lord had done on that occasion, that the 
true secret of our financial difficulties in India was the difficulty 
of exchange, and that the great increase in net Indian expen- 
diture was attributable, in the main, to the enormous loss sus- 
tained on exchange. The loss upon exchange during the last few 
years was given by the noble lord in his explanatory statement, 
which showed that while in 1882 the total charge for exchange 
was Rx. 10,000,000, in 1892 it was Rx. 7,000,000, and in 1896 
it was Rx. 13,500,000. This was the real trouble they had to 
face, and he hoped that the expectations the noble lord had 
held out might be realised. He had been much gratified to 
hear that the frontier difficulties were coming to an end. Our 
anxiety had been owing not so much to aggressive action on the 
part of our neighbours in India as to the difficulty of ascertain- 
ing and settling what were the true frontier boundaries with 
neighbouring States, and he was glad that a similar policy to 
that pursued with regard to the settlement of the boundaries 
of the Pamirs was being pursued by the present Government 
in those important matters. It was true that the subject in 
which perhaps he took the greatest interest when he was in 
office was that of the extension of railways in India, and he 
was very pleased to note the advance which the noble lord had 
made in this work during the present year. Owing to the 
financial difficulties created by the loss on exchange the work 
of railway extension was suspended to a great extent in 1890, 
and in 1892 and 1893 it reached its lowest ebb. Therefore, it 
was very satisfactory to learn that the noble lord had been able 
to provide by various means upwards of Rx.12,000,000 for ex- 
penditure on the work this year—(hear, hear)—for nothing 
could tend to promote prosperity in India more than a large 
railway expenditure. (Hear, hear.) In the last three years 
the percentage of not receipts on capital cost had increase 
from 53 in 1893 to nearly 6 per cent in 1895; the number 0 
passengers had increased in the same period from 135 millions 
to 152 millions, and the amount of merchandise conveyed 0n 
the Indian railways had increased from 28,000,000 to 32,000,000 
tons. Therefore, this increased railway expenditure was 3 
wise one because it was successful. He hoped the noble lor 
would continue to pursue this policy, and in doing so he wou 
confer a great boon on the people of India. (Hear, hear.) , h 
point on which the noble lord did not touch, and one to yi 

e wished to refer, was the debt of India. The Indian 00 
was Rx.122,000,000, and the sterling debt was Rx.115,000,007 
But that was not all the truth of the case, and he wishe s 
call the attention of the Committee to page 23 of tho Mem 
randum of the noble lord, in which, taking the figures Oia 
to March 31st, 1896, it was shown that, whereas the debt in ae 
was Rx. 123,000,000, the assets against that debt in India oe 
Rx. 148,000,000. Therefore, they had an actual excess of asst 
over liabilities of 25} millions, But the debt of India wee to 
the debt of a municipality in England, who incurred & Ge 
pay for a gas-works or to construct a water-works or Be in 
reproductive works; and of all reproductive oxpendit 
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India, that on railways and irrigation was certainly the most 
satisfactory. , (Hear, hear.) The rupee debt of India was 
really 123 million tens of rupees. Against that, in railways 
constructed by the State, which were producing nearly 6 per 
cent., in irrigation works, in loans to corporations, and in 
~ cash balances there was a set-off of 148 millions; showing 
that, so far as India was concerned, there was a balance to 
the good of 25} millions. In England the increase of the 
debt was greater and the assets were less. The sterling 
debt of India in England was £116,000,000, and the charges, 
advances to railway companies, and cash on the other side of 
the account amounted to £68,000,000. Therefore, in England 
they had an uncovered debt in excess of assets of £47,000,000. 
Tf they deducted 26 millions from £47,000,000, the House 
would get at what was the real debt of India. He knew 
of no other country in the world where the real debt was of 
the smallness of the real debt of India. There was another 
point with reference to the taxation of India. He agreed 
with the noble lord that the sources of Indian taxation 
were limited. He did not see that there were many other 
sources from which he could draw, and that, of course, had 
a proper restraining effect on Indian taxation. He also 
agreed with the noble lord that there was one tax which he 
ventured to think had the first claim upon the Secretary of 
State and upon the India Council, and he was sure would 
have the first claim on the Legislative Council in Calcutta 
whenever there should be a surplus. That was the salt tax. 
(Hear, hear.) The salt tax was raised in a special emergency 
afew yearsago. It was raised at a very high percentage, 
and, like the income tax in England, it was a tax which could 
be raised more readily than any other tax. In a time of, 
he would not say peace, but of tranquility and of pros- 
perity, he was satisfied that it was to the interest of the 
Indian Exchequer, as well as to the interest of the 
taxpayer of India, that that tax should be at as low 
a figure as it reasonably could be. They were told that 
India was such a heavily-taxed nation. He did not deny the 
poverty of the Indian people, and he did not deny that the 
burden of taxation was heavy. At the same time, it was 
always well they should know what the exact figures were. 
The burden of taxation, according to the Secretary of State’s 
own statement, was putting it into English money, 2s. 54d. 
per head in 1895; 2s. 63d. in 1896; and for 1897 he estimated 
it at 2s. 61d. In this calculation he was taking the rupee as 
worth 2s. The taxation of England was on a very different 
scale. In England the taxation per head was £2 11s. 8d.; in 
Scotland, £2 8s. 1d. ; and in Ireland, £1 12s. 5d. Those were, 
no doubt, very wealthy countries compared with India, but 
nevertheless there was a very great difference between 2s. 5}d. 
and the figures he had just given. Again, the noble lord 
reminded them of what would happen if the British Govern- 
ment of India was superseded by another Government. He 
ventured to say there would be an enormous increase in the 
burden of taxation. (Cheers.) When he heard the economy 
of the British rule impugned and the expenditure of the 
British Government styled extravagant, he should like the 
House to contrast the British expenditure in Madras with the 
expenditure of the Government of Mysore, which was a native 
Government, one of the best native Governments, a Govern- 
ment of great ability, of great enterprise, and of great public 
spirit. He had the figures before him, but hon. gentlemen 
would perhaps take it from him as correct, that the expendi- 
ture, the taxation per head in Mysore was greater than it was 
in Madras. Ho simply made that remark, not as in any way 
casting the slightest reflection on the expenditure of Mysore, 
Waleh he believed to be wise and just, but as some indication 
of the nature of the charges which were spread broadcast 
With reference to the expenditure of the Indian Government. 
ae thought the Secretary of State would have to contemplate 
as ne in internal expenditure in India. As time went 
z an as the wise demands of Indian civilisation increased, 
A Pies that in all those social, sanitary, educational, 
their ¢ T means of expenditure on which this country and 
pily a onies prided themselves, and which were most hap- 
State SER nes poate, he was satisfied the Sooreiary, of 
a cts Hae he nad ond gon tans 
in which he hid i he said a word upo: os 
eon oriticised a personal interest, and on which he ha 
oe eae seyerely and on which his pott 
expressed his —namely, the cotton duties, and if he also 
own opinion as to what was the best modo of 
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carrying out that policy on which the noble lord and 
himself, he thought he might say, had been agreed. No- 
body, he thought, would contradict the statement that from 
the very first he always maintained his determination to re- 
move any just complaints that this country could have against 
these duties, so far as they were protective. The basis of his 
policy was that there should be no protection. It was admitted 
eventually, and he was himself convinced, that there was an 
element of protection in the duties. The Lancashire people 
contended that exempting local yarns of 20’s was unfair to 
them, and that to tax the cloth at its finished value, whereas 
the excise duty was only upon yarns of 20’s, and cloth of that 
weight was also unfair as favouring the local production. He 
thought the contentions were exaggerated, but as far as the 
principle was concerned they were made out. He thought the 
Government of India and the noble lord and his Council at 
home were quite right in recognising it. But the question 
arose: What was the best mode of removing that protection ? 
And there, perhaps, he was rather disposed to part company 
with the noble lord. The ablest document he had seen in the 
Blue-book upon the question was the memorandum of 
Campbell, collector of land revenues and customs at Bombay 
to the Government of Bombay, and it was only fair and just to 
that distinguished officer to call the attention of the House to 
the great ability with which he dealt with the whole case, and 
although he himself was unable to concur in the conclusion at 
which Mr. Campbell arrived, he was not surprised that the 
noble lord and the Government of India had looked at that 
conclusion with favour and had practically accepted it. Now, 
Mr. Campbell pointed out that there were three courses open 
to the Government, and those three courses were—(1) to tax all 
cloth and yarns at finished values; (2) to tax all yarns over 20’s 
and all goods containing such yarns and to exempt all cloth 
and yarns of 20’s and under; and (3) to tax all woven goods 
and exempt all yarns. Now, the collector at Bombay stated 
that, in his opinion, the only practical alternative was to tax 
all cloth and exempt all yarns, and that was the view which 
the Secretary of State had taken. Before the matter came to 
the consideration of the Legislature in Calcutta the Bombay 
Government were consulted. ‘That Government, representing 
as they did a portion of India containing the largest Indian 
manufacturing interests, were entitled to speak with some 
weight upon the question. The Bombay Government, in 
a letter addressed to them in January last to the Govern- 
ment of India, said there were two schemes put forward— 
namely, that of the Bombay millowners, which was to exempt 
all imported yarns of 20’s and under, and all cloths made from 
such yarns, and to put them on the same footing as similar 
local produce, and that the excise should be imposed on tho 
market value of all Indian cloth made from yarns over 20's. 
That no doubt removed all protection. The proposal of the 
collector of land reyenue was that all yarns should be exempt, 
and that all cloth should be taxed at its market value. Mr. 
Campbell raised the point which had great weight, if he might 
say so, with the noble lord—namely, the difficulty of the divid- 
ing line at 20’s. There was one other difficulty connected 
with this scheme which he should like to notice in passing, 
which was this, that if you levy a tax exclusively upon woven 
goods you leave out a very large class of native produce which 
was made in handlooms. Under the schemo which the late 
Government sanctioned the tax was levied on yarn, and, there- 
fore, before ever it reached the handloom weaver it had paid 
the duty, but, of course, if yarns were exempt from duty that 
industry remained unchecked. What the Bombay Government 
said was this: “The fourth objection is, in the opinion of his 
Excellency in Council, of considerable importance, There are 
hereditary, skilled, and generally well-to-do weavers through- 
out the country who will be materially aided in their com- 
petition with the mills by a tax on the cloth produced in the 
mills from which they are exempt.” That question was very 
fully discussed. It was discussed at Madras and Cawnpore, 
where this industry was, perhaps, more extensive than in a 
other part cf India, and the Cotton Chamber at Cawnpore said, 
«This Chamber's views coincide with those expressed” (at 
Bombay). ‘‘ Within the last five years two mills at Cawnpore 
have had to discontinue the weaving of cloth and stop their 
looms because of their inability to compete with hand-woven 
cloths.” ‘Two-thirds of the cotton cloth production in India was 
from hand-looms und one-third from powerlooms, and the 
ending legislation proposed to penalise the weaker 
hat view was repeated in a variety of other doo 
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Rua ted by the poorer class of consumers. 
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fale at hesitation in expressing an opinion upon it ; but he 
could not shut his eyes to the fact that the illustration which 
the noble lord gave as to the marvellous conversion of duty- 


payable into duty-free cloths which took place in 1878 and . 


1880 had been dealt with very fully by the Bombay autho- 
rities. He thought that the objections with reference to the 
dividing line were not so strong as were objections to taxing 
the coarser cloths; and, balancing the two together, he said 
with hesitation, and with the knowledge communicated by the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras and the various chambers 
of commerce in India, that his own preference would have 
been to exempt from duty all yarns below 20’s, and all cloths 
made from yarns below 20’s, and to have levied a tax on 
everything above 20’s. He thought that this would have 
removed all element of protection. He admitted that Sir James 
Westland did not agree with that view; but there was one 
point which they should not forget in this controversy and 
which he should like to commend to the attention of the House, 
to Lancashire, and Bombay as well. Sir James Westland 
said it would be seen that he had throughout dealt with 
this question on the assumption that the tax, whatever it was, 
fell on and was paid by the Indian consumer; much of the 
language held in Manchester would seem to indicate a belief 
that the tax fell on the producer. But Sir James could hardly 
believe that this view was seriously accepted by Manchester 
merchants, and he was quite sure that two years ago they 
would have rejected it as an economic heresy ; this tax was 
paid, as all Customs and Excise taxes were paid, by the con- 
sumer sooner or later. It had been with great reluctance that 
he had been compelled by public considerations to take up the 
question, but they ought not to overrate and add to difficulties 
which did not really exist. His object was to make the burden 
on the Indian consumer as light as possible. If the Indian 
consumer bought Manchester cloth, he had to pay the excise 
duty. His policy was that the poor consumer who wore the 
coarser cloth, should not pay the duty. The yarns from which 
his clothing was spun were subject neither to customs nor 
excise. The decision at which the noble lord had arrived 
by alleging the impossibility of laying down a dividing line, 


-had thrown this tax on all classes of the Indian people. 
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Colonel Metron said he w ul ees 
‘‘substitute.”” Reference had ee ee ages 
which the present arrangement afforded the irrena 
of India. He, for one, thought that Lancashi ore 
nothing to fear from ‘that protection. They did not beli 

that handloom productions could for long oi believe 


would bo a 


loom productions. At one time there was a 

auction in Lancashire of hand-loom calico, bat pots po- 
displaced by power-loom calico. Hand-loom silk wea ad 
also almost entirely given way to power-loom oars Ving had 
believed the same process would come. about with and ha 
the Indian products. But if it didnot, who would be peed to 
The poorest people on earth; to whom they did not se efited ? ; 
the advantage. He believed these people made ED 
cloth for the bazaar, and he would be glad if they 4 ittle 
some little advantage from the change. He agreed ieee 
first tax to be removed in India was the salt tax, but whe fo 
time did come they hoped and believed the noble lord = a 
remove as early as possible these duties altogether—at a ae 
when it would be advantageous to the finances of Taare e 
to the people and manufacturers of India and the mane 
turers and operatives of Lancashire. The people of Lana 
had been accused of selfishness, but he was sure they di a a 
wish to do anything to injure the people of India. After all 
the 7,000,000 of hand-loom weavers of India were a smali 
proportion of the 270,000,000 in India, and if they derived 
any comfort in their miserable lives from the change, by all 
means let them have it. He thanked the noble lord for what 
he had done in this matter, 


Sır W. WEDDERBURN. 


Sir W. WEDDERBURN thought the noble lord was quite en: 
titled to congratulation on the Budget he had been able to 
submit, but at the same time he thought that although tho 
surplus that was shown was very satisfactory for the Treas 
there were certain figures in the account which showed that 
the condition of affairs was not so satisfactory for the Indian 
taxpayer. He would specially draw the noble lord’s attention 
to the peculiar use of two words in these accounts—namely, 
improvement and deterioration. These two words were used 
solely from the point of view of the interests of the Treasury, 
They were used in a sense exactly contrary to the senso in 
which they would be used if applied to the financial position 
of India. Under the head of improvement was shown new 
taxation. New taxation did not improve the financial position . 
of India. It showed a deterioration in the condition of the 
people. If he drew his savings out of the strong box and put 
them into current expenditure, that was not an improvement 
in his financial position. Similarly if a shop-keeper took 
money out of his strong box and put it into his till, that was 
deterioration, not improvement. ‘Therefore, it was because 
these accounts looked only to the interests of the Treasury and 
not to those of the taxpayer, that he contended that in many 
respects they produced a false impression. He could not, 
therefore, accept the comparisons made in these statements, 
and he would instead give a comparison between two years 
including a space of 12 years, which would enable the House 
to see whether the condition of India was improving or not. 
When the year 1884-5 was compared with the year 1896-7, it 
would be found that the natural increase of revenue from the 
development of resources was about Rx.9,000,000, and the 
saving in the commercial service debt Rx.1,000,000, making & 
total improvement of Rx.10,000,000. With regard to deteriora- 
tion, he found an increase in the land revenue from enhanced 
assessments of Rx.500,000, new taxation Rx.6,000,000 Joss 
on opium revenue Rx. 1,500,000, increase in civil services 
Rx. 7,500,000, increase in military services Rx.8,500, 000, reduc- 
tion in Famine Grant Rx.1,000,000, making a total deteriora- 
tion of Rx.25,000,000, or after deducting Rx.10,000,000 for 
ımprovements, a net deterioration in 12 years of Rx. 15,000,000. 
The right hon. gentleman the member for Wolverhamptou ha 
laid great stress upon the question of exchange, but a8 regarde 
the present rate of exchange, so far from its being & buret 
now, there was actually an increase of Rx.1,500,000, 80 È "i 
that bugbear of exchange would no longer be put forwar 
and they might look much more to the constant increase A 
civil and military expenditure. He thanked the hon- gon 
tleman, the member for the Radcliffe Division of Lancasi 
for what he had said about the salt tax and the willingr es 
of the people of Lancashire to see the needs of the great ea 
of the people of India relieved before the question of imp 
duties was touched. He recognised that feeling gT 
and he only trusted that by careful economy, not only ished. 
tax might be reduced, but the import duties entirely aboli that 
He might mention to the noble lord the Secretary © a i 
the figures he had given were given according to meni 
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“which they were used in a very interesting article in the Daily 
Chronicle that morning, and the statements there were in 
‘accordance with the mode of reckoning the expenditure and 
“yevenue which had been often placed before the India Office. 


Mr. Kenyon. 


Mr. KENYON said that the complaint of the people of Lan- 
cashire against Indian Cotton Duties had always been that 
they were levied with injustice. He thought that the people 

-of Lancashire had good reason to complain of the manner in 
which the right hon. gentleman the member for Wolverhamp- 
“ton had treated a deputation from them, which had waited 
-upon him last year. The language of the right hon. gentleman 
‘had rather rankled in the minds of the Lancashire people ever 
~since. It was contended that duties of this kind were always 
paid by the consumer, but when the duties were unjustly 
levied, the producers always suffered by it. The right hon. 
gentleman the member for Wolverhampton had referred to the 
report of Mr. Campbell, Collector of Customs, Bombay, in 
which he said that ‘‘ There is more weight, at least in theory 
and in possibility, in certain of the objections taken by Man- 
chester to the existing excise arrangements than either the 
Millowners’ Association or the Chamber of Commerce admit.” 
He went on to say: ‘‘ That the difficulties in working the pro- 
posed exemption of yarns and cloth of 20’s and under, and 
still more in taxing both yarn and cloth of 20’s and over, are 
so grave as to make the proposal to tax cloth and exempt yarn 
the only practical solution of the question.’’ He further said: 
“ Reduction from 5 to 3) per cent. takes from the objections 
all or nearly all of their practical significance.” In a Report 
from the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, there 
was a remark that bore veryimportantly upon the question of the 
supremacy of British Government. The Report stated: “ And 
in finish and dye India cannot at present produce as good drills 
as England, but the difficulties are gradually lessening, and 
the moment Indian weavers and dyers attain the necessary 
skill, English drills must cease to be imported.” The great 
authority ou this question, and the most powerful movers in 
opposition to English goods, were the Bombay Millowners 
Association. They said that, if the Government were willing, 
both the English and the Indian manufacturers would be glad 
to have the duties abolished. They alleged that the Indian 
industry was penalised on stores, and lastly, and most important 
of all, that there must be decided protection given to handlooms. 
A better authority, than, he thought, almost anyone in that 
House, was the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. Then 
there was another witness as regarded the handloom weavers, 
Mr. Playfair, who thought that if it were possible to extend 
help to this class, it would be but assisting a section of the 
community which had suffered much by the introduction of 
powerloom manufactures —a relief which should not be grudged. 
The hon. Babu Mohiny Mohun Roy thought that this change 
was not likely to affect the interests of cotton mills to such an 
extent as to render it objectionable. He thought the House 
would be satisfied that this arrangement of the noble Lord 
would not do any harm, and he was quite certain that the 
course he had taken in reducing the duty was far more 
equitable than the arrangement they had before. 


Mr. J. F. Oswarp. 


Lancashire, he had sat 


Ho 
», a8 all the Lancashire members were in a congra- 
matty mood, he would take the liberty of offering his Sone 
Ra fone to the noble lord on the satisfactory basis that he 
of teas R present settled „with regard to the vexed question 
vlan aaan Cotton Duties. The noble lord had found this 
(econ y vexed question during the late election last year. 

r.) He desired to ask the noble lord whether it was 


th 
AE the, full amount authorised to be expended upon 
ys in India had not been expended in the last financial 


year. If that was the case, he hoped that the full amount 
would be expended in future, because they attached the greatest 
importance to railways in India for opening up the trade of 
the country. He hoped, also, that he would do all that was 
possible in pushing forward the construction of the railway 
mileage which had been sanctioned. 


Mr. Conex. 


Mr. Coney complained of the way in which the Government 
advertised the sale of Indian Bills, and stated that it enabled 


those who wished to do so to take advantage of the Indian 
exchequer. 


Lorp Grorcz HAMILTON. 


Lord Gzorcz Haxrurow, who was very imperfectly heard, 
said the general discussion had been ao friendly that he had 
very little to answer. In regard to the question raised by his 
hon. friend who had just spoken, he was assured by his official 
advisers that the system was as good a one ascould be devised, 
and one of the highest banking authorities in the United 
Kingdom had also assured him that that was the case. As to 
railways, it was intended that all the money voted for railways 
should be spent, and not only this year, but the same rate of 
expenditure would be maintained for the next few years. The 
complicated but important matter to which the hon. member 
for Bethnal Green had called attention was one to which the 
Indian Government were giving great attention. The change 
urged would involve great expenditure, but gradually the 
Indian Government were working in that direction. As to the 
tariff which he had substituted for that of the right hon. 
member for Wolverhampton in respect of the cotton duties, he 
did not think there would ever be peace on the question as long 
as there were differential duties. He reached his conclusions 
after consultation with the best authorities, and, curiously 
enough, Sir J. Westland arrived at just the same conclusion. 
Various suggestions had been made to secure economy. The 
Indian Government were doing their work well in controlling 
expenditure, and while they were doing that, the wisest thing 
which the House of Commons; could do was to leave them 
alone. (Cheers.) 

The following Resolution was thereupon agreed to and re- 
ported to the House :— 


“ That it appears, by the Accounts laid before this House, 
that the total Revenue of India for the year ending the 31st 
day of March, 1895, was Rx. 95,187,429; that the total Ex- 
penditure in India and in England charged against the 
Revenue was Rx. 94,494,319; that there was a Surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure of Rx. 693,110; and that the 
Capital Outlay on Railways and Irrigation Works not charged 
against Revenue was Rx. 4,446,231.” 


August 14th. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Sic H. Haveroox-Atran asked the Secretary of State for 
India, with reference to the debate last night on the Indian 
Budget speeches regarding the Indian army, whether he could 
state to the House that the Royal Commission presided over by 
Lord Welby would be directed, either during the recess or early 
next year, to take evidence about the ofticering of the Indian 
army on the points raised by some remarks recently made by 
Viscount Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief. 

Lord G. Harron: My hon. and gallant friend will see 
that a Financial Commission presided over by Lord Welby is 
hardly a proper tribunal for enquiring into the efficiency of the 
Indian army. I noticed what my hon. and gallant friend said 
last night. His observations were endorsed by Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, and I will gladly consider them; but, on the 
other hand, I must have regard to the financial consequences 
which they may entail. 
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Financial Secretary at the India Office. 
Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I., Controller and 
USEC of the Government of 
ndia. 


‘In the course of the examination of these wit- 
nesses upon the subject of Provincial Revenues, 
Mr. Ndorost asked (Q. 715) : 


~ Would it not be desirable to ask Sir Henry Waterfield to 
supply us with a statement of all the additions to rates and 
taxes, of new taxation, and the enhancements of land assess- 
ments and consequent enhancement of provincial rates during 
30 years?—Sir H. Warerrrenp: I suppose you are talking 
now of the increase of the revenue arising therefrom, both 
apata and provincial.—Mr. Naorosr: If we have a direct 
4 nt of the increase—of the increase of rates, assessments, 
he 80 on—we will be able to judge much better than merely 
Rees assertion ?—Sir H. Warerrrenp: I am afraid it would 
in impossible in this country to give you a statement of the 
pase of revenue arising from new settlements. 
vase ean Naorosr: You can got it from India by next 
Gee H. Warerrrretp: I do not know what means the 
ee ment of India would have of compiling such a state- 
aie n every province thero is a re-settlement constantly 
§ on, and ìn 80 years overy district will be re-settled. 
by the ic Naorosr: What I want is a statement of increase 
more fron eee of prosperity and of increase by taking 
(3 statement ai e people? Sir H. Warerrrenp: Yes, such a 
fr at might show whether the Government is taking more 
Pate people. = 
mission mae Naorosz: 
Point, b 


now, as 


uat It is very desirable that the Com- 
Sane bo able to come to a correct judgment upon the 
to the 8 has been two or threo times mentioned just 

margin that is owing to increased prosperity. 


Sir, 

W. Wepvernury continued the examination. 
3 conversation makes it clear that it is 
Deine should have something like detailed 
736, Caine now ask. 
T TURDE that question that, Me, BORBHi 


In the Examination of Witnesses before Lord Welby’s Commission, appointed to enquire into the 
Administration and Management of Indian Expenditure, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has consistently emphasised 
a particular point of view which is familiar to readers of his speeches and writings. It has, therefore, been 
found convenient, especially as Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has been subjected to misrepresentation, to extract 
from the reports of the Royal Commission all those portions of the 
part. It is hoped that, in this way, the economic considerations upon which Mr. Dadabhai Naoroj E? 

~ specially desires to insist may be presented to the public adequately and as a whole. t 


. been really increase of prosperity or not. It would be a very 


bt 
= ei el 


proceedings in which he has taken any 


raises we had better discuss when we have Sir Charles 
Bernard ?—Sir H. Watsrrrerp: I think so; he will be able 
to tell you what can be done. 


Later, 


756. Mr. Naonosr: There ‘is another question that arises 
from the suggestion about the prosperity of the country, that 
we should have that note of Sir David Barbour’s, in which he 
calculates the total production or income of the country, and 
then if we have similar calculations from that year to this, we 
shall then be in the very proper position of knowing whether 
there is really an increase of prosperity or not. 

757. Carrman: What do you say would bo the basis of 
the comparison ?—Mr. Naorosr: Sir David Barbour, I under- 
stand, has prepared a note in the year 1882, giving the total 
production of the country of British India per head, and if 
we have similar returns and calculations from that year to this, 
we shall then be able to clearly prove whether there has 


important thing that that should be done?—Sir H. WATER- 
FIELD ~L am afraid that question of Mr. Naoroji’s has alread: 
been asked in Parliament several times. It has been referr 
to the Government of India, who have said that it is impossible 
to prepare such a statement with any advantage. 

758. Mr. Naorosz: It is not impossible, because it is done. 
—Sir H. Warerrrenp : I said with any advantage. 

759. : But, Mr. Naoroji, will not that question 
be best discussed with Sir David Barbour? If the Indian 
Government say that they cannot do it, Sir David would no — 
doubt be ready to tell us on what basis he based his caleuls J 
tion ?—Sir H. Warerrmerp : I am afraid it is hardly a matter 
for Sir David Barbour. Sir David Barbour was at that. time 
a comparatively subordinate position. He was an Accountani 
General, and was deputed on a special duty, to endeayour t 
ascertain the incidence of taxation. He wrote a confiden 
memorandum on the subject. Ido not know in what w 
member of the Commission learned that there was such a 


been published; and when Mr. Naoroji asked in 
whether a similar paper could be prepar 

to India for the purpose. The Gov 
they were not pre) to stand by this es 
never been adopted by the Government, n 
to have another inquiry of the 

good results would arise t 
such a roport, Id 
CONS RIR HERS 


_ without any difficulty abont 
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Government have thoroughly considered it, and they have cae 
do it with advantage. 
that they could not ir David Barbour here of 

760. CHAIRMAN: Tf we have Sir ae PAA Teenie 
course we can ask him upon what data he e iios 
his former calculations, and whether he cou mea E ant 
calculation now ie H. NUE aa MEpageI 

uld have to make 1t now. A 

Eo RN : No, but he might be able to fina the TE 
data, or similar data, now a H. WATERFIELD? You wl 

t the question to him. r 
my De ari : As to that statement not being used by 
Government, vou romember that Lord Cromer actually gred 
that statement in his speech, and based certain questions Be 
conclusions upon that statement ?—Sir H. WATERTIELD: tou 
are quite right, he quoted one statement that was in it. 

763. Mr. Naorost: So it is better that the Commission 
should know whatit is. in order to be able to judge the real 
prosperity ; otherwise there is a great deal said of that kind— 
that there is increase of proaperity—but we must have the 
proper data ?—Sir H. WATERFIELD: Yes. ; , j 

Later, Sir W. Wedderburn put questions regarding 
financial control and the appropriation audit. 

1001. Mr. Naorosr: When on account of the error in the 
estimates owing to the Afghan War, a committes was 
appointed here which recommended a certain scheme, and with 
regard to that scheme of a complete audit and so on, the 
Government of India said: “ The organisation would certainly 
be far more perfect if the Auditor-General and his subordi- 
nates exercised no executive or administrative functions 
whatsoever. The question is mainly one of money. Ti is 
obvions that, if the Auditor-General and his subordinates 
were to carry out annually in detail an administrative audit 
of the whole of the accounts in all departments, a very large 
establishment would be required. The expenses of such an 
organisation would be so great that we think the idea may 
be at once set aside.” So, then, in order to have this, what 
would certainly have been a very great improvement, or very 
important, has been set aside on account of want of money, 
has it not ?—Sir H. Waterrretp: The proposal was put aside 
on account of the expense. 

1.002. Mr. Naorosr: Then the Government of India pro- 
posed a certain reduced scheme instead, costing about a lakh 
and 53.000 rupees ?—Sir H. WatERFrELD : Yes. 

1,003. Mr. Naorosr: Then, again, on the side of the Secre- 
tary of State, he did not allow it ?—Sir H. Waterrretp: Yes. 

1,004. Mr. Naorosr: He asked the Government of India to 
regure thet E well ?—Sir H. WarertiELD: He asked them to 

1,005. Mr. Naorosr: The Government of India then pro- 
posed 55,000 rupees ?—Sir H. WATERFIELD : Yes. 

1.006. Mr. NAoRroJI : Even to that the Secretary of State 
ig Taai objected. orp renee extent, and sanctioned 51,000 
pees, allowing Sir J. a a a 
Witten. ven estland a special allowance P—Sir H. 

1,007. Mr. Naorosz: Well, all this means, then, that if 
thore were means, an improvement of this kind would have 
been yery great, and it was only the want of means that 
induced the Government of India to ask that proposal to be set 
aside P—Sir H. WATERFIELD: I do not think tin the S Sa 
of State eyer expressed the opinion that the proposal f T 
dependent auditor would necessarily be a A n, 
The Poreriment of India kaine acesnial EE 
minority of the Committee that it would be a great i 
ment, the Secretary of State said that he thought Rites 


revented its bei A ` 
ak dbe n g carried out, and they then considered what 


1,008. Mr. Naozosr: I 
Government of India that i 
WATERFELD: The Govern 

1,009. Mr. Naorosr: 


am giving actually the words of the 
t regarded it as important ?—Sir H 
ment of India did accept it. : 


And had they had 
OHHE day. : was the view of the Government of India 


1,010. Mr: Naonrosr: In this me 

L TAO ? morandum, 

tere i ai ees me camber of officers uel ae ne 

ee ee about 60 lakhs of rnpees?—Sir H., 
1,011. Mr. Naorosz: Now, suppo. 

ment gave you a free hand to CALA Baebes that 

Means you might go to all neces- 
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sary expense, what do you think would be th 


scheme over and above this 60 lakhs of e ice of such a 
mately ?—Mr. Jacos: T should find it very difficult to pbtoni- 
idea offhand. Elva any 


1,012. Mr. Naorosr: 60 per cent., 
anvihing like it?—Mr. Jacop: I think t 
quite sufficient. 

1,013. Mr. Naorosr: The opinion of the Goy 
India, as I read just now, showed that had there 
movey there would have been so much improvement ang 
perfect audit would have been organised. As the ue more 
money prevented them from doing that, still they haye a of 
that if you hid more money you would be able to devise à a 
perfect scheme, according to the view of the GorA more 
{ndia? Sir Hexry WATERTIELD: I have already said fa of 
not at all sure that that was accepted by the Secretary of St am 

1,014. Mr. Naorogr: I am not saying that it was neces 
by the Secretary of State ; I am only just saying that, as a 
Government of India gave us to understand that if such a : 


ao per cent, 

e present audit g 
ernment of 
been more 


: : thing 
could be done it would be desirable, but that want of ‘anit 
would prevent it, therefore let such a scheme be put y 


theoretically. Suppose the Government of India could hay 
; 8 
supplied and found the money, how much more would have 
been necessary, and instead of going to a matter of 55,000 
rupees as a small addition, how much more would have hee 
required to carry out what the Government of India thought a 
thorough organisation ?—Sir H. Warerrrenp: They gave 
what would probably be the cost of the original scheme, I 
think that this is the lakhs and the 50,000 that you quote. They 
said that was the most that could be done. I think that is on 
page 18 —1,53,168 rupees. That is the estimate that they 
made at the time, of the cost for carrying out the suggestion 
for an independent appropriation audit. 

1,015. Mr. Naorosr: In fact, they put tho suggestion 
altogether aside, and suggested that a modest scheme to the 
extent of a lakh and 50,000 rupees would do for the present: 
that is what they would recommend ?—Sir H. W AtERFIELD ; 
Yes, they said that the expense of such an audit in full detail 
would be so great that they thought the idea must be at once 
set aside. The plan they proposed was a reduced scheme 
costing a lakh and 50,000 rupees. Therefore, it is quite clear 
that, if the Government of India had desired a more effective 
audit it would have been very much more expensive. 

1,016. Mr. Naorosr: I am only giving the views of the 
Government of India myself ?—Sir H. WaTERFIELD: Of the 
Government of India of that day. ; 

1,017. Mr. Naorozr: I can only speak from what is pat 
before me. Can you tell us how much of this 60 lakhs of rupees 
is paid to Europeans ?—Sir H. WaTERFIELD : Mr. Jacob may 
know. 

Mr. Jacos: I could not say off-hand. s 

1,018. Mr. Naorosr: We will have an approximation. pa 
haps to-morrow some figures may be put in which will enable 
us to come to some approximate amount, whatover that 18, s 
it 20 lakhs, or 30 lakhs, or whatever it may be ?—Sir He 
WATERFIELD: I will see if I can give you any figures 1 
morrow. I will make a note and sec about that. tary 

as Mr. Naorosr: Now, in a dispatch of the So ink it 
of State for i i omo 
India, dated the 17th July, ie ie al extract 


which I read, the Secretary of State said :—““ T. have alte 


priated to native gentlemen serving in their own coun ly at? 


> . A = G 
in justice to the taxpayer of India, be fixed alle eate a 


e their hom ub- 


I think it desirable at once to lay down & clear rule oD ment 


under the new rules, except probationers, 89" 
thirds of the salaries assigned to English civilians: 
the Secretary of State’s despatch. Now, supposing 
Government thought it desirable to increase 
sop tingent pihere would be immediately 2 aa ae 
cent., would there not ?—Sir H. WATERFIELD : ~i gamo on 
1,020. Mr. Naorosr: That is to say. fOr the eat posit 
of native officials appointed in place of propeti 
Indians were appointed, and their salaries Y would 
what was being paid to English civilians, the pga 
saving of 33} por cent. intheir salaries Pe Sites 
Tf appointed when vacancies oceurred. 
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1,021. Mr. Naorosr: If appointed when opportunitics 
should be made; I do not say, to ‘appoint immediately ?—Sir 
H. Waterriecp: I thought you said, immediately. 

1,022. Mr. Naorosr: Without any prejudice to existing 
interests if the Government of India carried on a scheme by 

hich the English Civil Servants were displaced and their 
Tides taken by native gentlemen, according to this standard 
(which might still be further reduced) there would then be a 
saving of 33} per cent. In money, so the Government of India 
would have at its disposal 50 per cent. more servants than it 
has at present, would it not ?—Sir H. WATERFIELD : If the 
officers were appointed on two-thirds of the existing saluries, 
and were equally efficient, there would be a saving of once- 
MTs. Mr. Naorogt ; Then there would be this other effect 
of it, that whatever. is paid to thə Indian servants remains 
entirely in the country, and in point of fact does not affect the 
total wealth of the country. Is it not so, just as it 1s here? 
£2 11s. 8d. are drawn per head from the people here for the 
purposes of State, but all that returns to the people, and there- 
fore the fund from which the State can derive its wants is 
always full, as it were—the ocean kept filled by rain or river— 
so that the Government is able to draw as much as may be ab- 
solutely necessary. That would be the effect if the Indian Civil 
Service was so much Indian ?—Sir H. WATERFIELD : If the 
money is spent in the country it remains in the country, and it 
is conceivable that it might be taxed. 

1,024. Mr. Naorogr: That would therefore increase, or 
rather preserve and enable the people to increase the fund from 
which the Government has to draw for its own purposes ; of 
course any waste or extravagance is quite a different thing. 
Now thero is another question. Can the administration and 
management of the expenditure of any individual or of any 
people be more satisfactory, or can it be effected in a more 
responsible manner than by that individual or that people. 
Supposing they had the administration and management, or at 
least a potent voice in the administration and management, of 
that expenditure ?—Sir H. WATERFIELD: It depends yery 
much on the character of the people, I should say. 

1,025. Mr. Naorosr: If I am to spend my own money, I 
shall certainly be more careful how I spend it than if I spend 
for somebody else, to whom I am entirely irresponsible, and 
have also an interest in the expenditure, and I will not give the 
Same anxiety to see that the expenditure for another person is 
not more, or not unnecessary, or that it is as much as is ab- 
solutely necessary. That is only natural?—Sir H. WATER- 
FIELD: I do not think I can admit that. Many a man caunot 
be trusted with his own money ; someone elso will look after it 
better for him. 


With reference to the discussion on the Indian 
udget in the House of Commons :— 


1,130. My. Naonosr: 
ommons at all 
udget when 


Can any member of the House of 
propose any motion to reduce any item in a 
that budget is brought forward, or is it simply a 


aon thatsuch and such has been the budget adopted? Can 
ny member propose a motion that a certain item, say the 


salary of the Viceroy, should be reduced by 5,000/. P—Sir H. 

eae : The motion which is proposed is simply a 

me aae cord of the accounts. A member can bring forward a 

Bae en that some expenses in India ought not to be allowed, 
at would be a distinct motion. 


omen Mr. Naorosr: That is when the Speaker leaves the 
motion t 0 into Committee ?—Sir H. Wargrrrenp: On the 


© go into Committee. 
1,132. mittee 


Propose M Naorosr: But on the Budget itself wo cannot 


; y amendment to any item in the Budget itself : it is 
sim: y item ; 
cout ft Record of a fact, that such and aan are the ac- 
Proposed Sir H, WATERFIKID : The resolution which is finally 
A simply a record of facts. 
Tha der Nons: Then I may ask another question. I 
sugge PSANOU to say that the proposal made in 1882, 
that whic ns made in 1882, was somewhat different from 
a as eatisfact ultimately regarded by the Government of 
al made i__ that there was a difference between the 
, the Ge 1982 and 1888?—Sir H. WATERTIELD: 
Proposal made in 18824 ae or pindia in 1889 thought the 


— 


i lt which ought to be borno in mind as n 
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3rd day. Thursday, Tth November, 1895. 


Witness. Mr. A. R. BECHER, Deputy Accountant General, 
Pablic Works Department of the Govern. 
ment of India. 


In the course of examination upon the work of 
the Public Works Department, Mr. Naorost asked 
(Q 1,642): ; 


Can you give me some idea of the amount of pay and allow- 
ance made to Europeans in your Public Works Department ?— 
I am afraid I could not do so off hand. 

1,643. You could give it, I suppose ?—It could be compiled. 

1,614. And you know also that the rule of the Secretary of 
State is thatif an Indian is employed instead of a European, 
he should he paid not exceeding two-thirds of the salary ; 
perhaps you know that ?— Yes. 

1,645. And supposing an arrangement were made to employ 
Indians in place of Europeans, there would be, in the first in- 
stance, a saving of 33} per cent. ; is it not ?—One third. 

1,646. Or in other words there would be a capacity to 
employ one-half or more as much service as is employed at 
present ; aud would it not have another effect also, that all that 
is paid to the Indian will remain completely in the country, 
and will keep up and preserve the fund from which Govern- 
ment can draw its own wants as necessary?—Well, I should 
rather doubt that. 

1,647. Itisa simple economic question. There is nothing 
to doubt ?—Natives of India at present spend a good deal of 
money in England just as the Europeans do. 

1,648. Iam talking of the Indians—that whatever is paid 
to them is kept in the country and remains in the country ; it 
returns to the people themselves. That is only a simple faot 
that does not require any doubt or argument. As the present 
inquiry, Mr. Chairman, is specially for account and auilit as a 
compartment by itself, I do not think I would go any further 
into this matter of the apportionment. 

Witness. Str CHARLES BERNARD, Secretary of the 
Revenue Department at the India Offios. 


1,785. Mr. Naorosr: From the evidence yesterday, it was 
suggested that the increase in the revenue was owing, to a 
large extent, to inerease of prosperity of the people. I have 
asked Sir Henry Waterfield it he could supply us with a state- 
ment of all the additions to rates and taxes, all new taxation, 
the enhancement of land assessments, and consequent enhance- 
ment of provincial rates during thirty years or during any 
period. ‘Till we have that information before us, we cau hardly 
Judge properly whether an increase is owing to the additional 
levy or additional prosperity. Can you supply us with this 
information ; because I was referred to you as being the best 
person who would be able to say whether it can be supplied or 
not, either now or afterwards, from the Government of Indiu ? 
—lIt will be possible to say, after a time, how much increase of 
land revenue is due to revision of settlement. Is that the 
question ? 3 : 3 

1,786. Increase of all revenus owing eithor to inorease of 
taxation or increase of assessment ; that is to say, increase by 
levying instead of the increase of tho prosperity of the people ? 
— Of which revenue do you speak ? 

1,787. The whole revenue; because that was urged here 
that the increase of revenue proved that the people were 
more prosperous, and this matter would be cleared up if we 
knew exactly the whole of the information. That was the 
reason why I put this question? j f i 

Cratrman : Must we not, Mr. Naoroji, at the present time, 
confine questions to the increase of taxation rates under the 
heads which are affected by the table that Sir Honry Waterfield 
put in? You see, your question would refer to the whole scheme 
of taxation. 

Ir. Naorosr: Yes. oa 
Gea : Before we go into that subjeot it would be neves- 
sary, I think, to consult the Commission as to how far it lies + 
within the scope fe our inquiry. ask 

r. Naorosr: Yes. » Mes 
ee : I think where a witness puts before ua in proof 
of the beneficial result of a financial measure certain fi 7 


Davoren 


a right to ask whether any changes in taxation have 


SERENS 1,792. Yes, but that rep! : the request for t dence 2 
ee Hert Sat mtr wes watt rhode ie eee 
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| result shown by those figures 5 ne k 
Jves to the items shown in that table. 
we must confine ourselves” om fne myself to any 
Mr. Naonor: I am grite aes will Bay say that 
portion that you may CESS b dmitted, that increase of 
the general conclusion should not De acma less we have 
revenue is owing to the e of prosperity, unies 

Sere : a ow that. 
nr Sir Henry Waterfield when he spoke was 
confining himself to his own table, and that table is the one 
at 679. table, even 

Ir. Naorost: Then, therefore, even as to that table, 3 
fees sas! extent, we should have information as to what 

$ nee : I think on that point, and up to that point, Me 
are entitled to ask questions. If you go beyond that point 
think we must consider whether it lies within our scope. 5 

Mr. Naorosr: Ido not want to go on at present. Simply 
because it was proposed here, and therefore I said it. 

Cxuareman: Then, if that be the case, your question would 
be modified in this respect, would it not? That you would ask 
Sir Charles Bernard whether, over a certain period of years, he 
would be able to tell you what changes of taxation had taken 
placein the heads of revenue to which that table refers ? é 

Mr. Naozosz; To that extent then we will limit it, if it is 
so limited and so understood. 

1788. Cmamwan: Quite so. Then now we should hear 
what Sir Charles Bernard thinks on that point?—Srm CHARLFS 
BernarpD: l think it would be very difficult to make such a 
table as Mr. Naoroji requires— of course it could be attempted. 
I do not know whether reference to India would be necessary 
ornot—probably it would. It would be very difficult to do it. 

Mr. Naorosz: If that is not done, then all I can say is, 
nobody is justified in drawing conclusions that the increase in 
the revenue is the proof of the increase of the prosperity, 

because, on the contrary, the position of the political condition 

~ of India, and its political drain in the employment of Europeans, 
notwithstanding the increase of revenue in any particular 
Department, would not at all prove that the people are pros- 
perona, The people may be deteriorating, on the contrary, 
which is just possible. 

1,789. ER Perhaps, Sir Charles Bernard, with regard 
to that, you could communicate with us next week, and tell us 
whether any method occurs to you of giving the increase upon 
those branches ?—Sıe Cuartrs Bernarp : What was the 
number of the question ? 

Mr. Naozos1: The number of the question is 715. 
Cts The table upon which this discussion arose is in 

mestion 679. 

Mr. Naonost: Then, in the course of further questions, I asked 
for the production of a note prepared by Sir David Barbour 

Sir AxprEw Scopne: I thought that it was settled that 
Sir David Barbour was to be asked about that. 

1,790. Mr. Naorosz: I asked this question, and then I was 
ered fe Sir Charles Bernard, that I should ask him - and I 

put it in another form, becaus i ; 
pence) syeemen ts Lord Cromer ee Ecne or te 
as been calculated that the average i 

population in India is not more than oT eae ee 
though I am not prepared to pledge myself to the absolute 
accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it is sufficiently ac t 

to justify the conclusion that the tax-payin ae neice 
exceedingly poor. To derive any very large fas wae Yas 
from s0 poor a population as this is obviousl i eas ering 
it were possible, would be unjustifiable.” y impossible, and, if 


ow, I am not going to dis 
we should have ee 2 i ON 


fying the genera: 


calculation of that particular fo us, and if with that 
might be, if we should have and ene 


exist in the records; would th a 
think, a somewhat similar Zer 8 


was th not? question was asked in Parliament, 
1,791. Yes—And I think 
reply. the Seoretary of State gayo a 


the information here ?—I cannot 
Secretary of State’s reply. 

1793. The reply of the Secretary of State : l 
tory, and that is the reason why I ask you ioie UUsatistag. 


Presume Ato faaan 
8 


: ae : 1€—tho t 
exists—any public records can be produced here to in 
jadge fairly what the real condition is. All I ‘enable ug y 


there is a public record which throws light upon 
portant question which we will have to discuss here : 
therefore this record will be of very great use ?—] ena that 
I may say so, that that question repeats what wae sir, if 
Parliament one or two years ago, and which was Put in 
by the Secretary of State, and I-have nothing to al pea 
Secretary of State’s answer. © the 

1,794. What I want here is your answer for the Pe 
whatever itis, let it be recorded on the Commission's Ae 
I shall be happy to look up the Secretary of State’s answer, ad 
submit it. and 

1,795. Why should it not be supplied ?—I shall be ha 
to look up the Secretary of State’s answer and submit i but 
I cannot go beyond it. 3 

Cramman: Mr. Naoroji, you will recollect the cony 
that took place yesterday. You will see that the witness is 
put in rather a difficult position. When the Secretary of 
State has made an answer, it must be clear that the officer of 
the Secretary of State can hardly go beyond that answer, 
There was a solution suggested for the moment. This wasa 
calculation made by Sir David Barbour; as I understood it, 
it was not a calculation for which the Government of India - 
would be responsible ?—Srr CHARLES Bernarp: That isso. 

Cnarmman: And that being the case, I thought we suggested, 
and I rather thought you, Mr. Naoroji, accepted the suggestion . 
at the time, that we should reserve the question till Sir David f 
Barbour comes, and that he was the proper person, as he made 
the calculation, to discuss the matter with. 

Mr. Naorogz: Yes, but then as it is said that the Goyem- 
ment of India is not responsible for it, and that is the reason 
why I am obliged to put it in this form that the Government 
of India is responsible for it, because they have actually used 
this in an argument in a certain financial speech, and that, 
therefore, they have made a public use of that calculation that 
we ask the Government of India to produce it. That is my 

osition. 

? Cuarrman: You are quite entitled to ask the question, but I 
would submit to you that the witness could not give avy other 
answer. 4 . u 

Mr. Naorosr: But I am afraid Sir David Barbour A 
say that he was a subordinate, therefore he did work fort : 
Government, over which he has no control; he can give 1 
information. : 

Cuamuan: We shall hear that from him. í India 

Mr. Care: Surely, my lord, if the Government 0 es 
have repudiated this document, that particular docume™ it 
comes Sir David Barbour’s property. Jf he chooses e P hal 
on the table of the Commission, he can do so. I thin table di 
pu wait till he comes, and ask him to lay it on the abs. 
he Commission. ent 

Mr. Naonosr: The question cannot arise; the Governm 
of India has used that document. - 1 document! 

Sir Wretram Wepprrurn : Is it a confidential fo, to pI? 
What is the nature of the objection, can you arid what the 
ducing it?—Sir Cras. Bernar : I cannot go beyon 
Secretary of State said. sa answer BY 

Mr. Naorogr: Perhaps the Secretary of State’s # sar out 
r porhit here, and then we shall be able to £0 © 

it. 

_Cnareman: The witness has already alluded 
of State’s answers, and perhaps the best way WOI ficient E) 
should put them in. I think that would be quite ee): 
far as the witness is concerned (see at the end of evi tter 02 ibe 

oe Mr. Naorosz: Then there i ano ae F 
same subject. A correspondence has taken dia, ” 
and the india Office, or the Secretary of State for Tnem 398th 
year 1880, beginning with my letter í 
and I should like you to say, if you can, Wa? 
spondence can be put here, because it is upon con 
and it would throw much light, as actual he on this 
place between the Secretary of State and Po pNARD! Wes 
tion of prosperity or adyersity.—Sit aa to the Seer” 


ant is t 
‘et 


ereation 


e ago? 


“, 2276. 
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1797. Mr. Naorost: Not in Parliament, I think?—Sir Gnas. 
BERNARD : By you: did you not ask for it? 
1798. Mr. Naonosr: I asked from himself.—Sir Crag. 
Burnarp: And what was the answer? i 

21799. Mr. Naorosr: His answer was that it was antiquated, 
or something of that kind; I do not remember. If you will 
pring the answer we will deal with it.—Sir Cuas. BERNARD: I 
cannot go beyond the Secretary of State’s answer on the point. 

Mr. Naorost: Then if you will bring that answer we will 
see. Paper handed in in consequence of Question 1795. 

Aswer sent to Mr. Naoroji, M.P., on 29th March, 1893. 

The Secretary of State, having consulted the Government of 
India, does not think it expedient to present the note prepared 
by Sir D. Barbour in 1881. It is now partially out of date, 
while some of the opinions it contains are necessarily of a 
speculative nature, and, if published now, might be misleading. 


Answer given in Parliament be Mr. Naoroji, M.P., 27th April, 
93. 

To the first part of my hon. friend’s question my answer is 
in the affirmative. There is reason to think that Major 
Baring’s statement had reference to the confidential note 
described by my hon. friend. Tho information upon which 
that estimate was based is from 13 to 23 years old, and the 
Secretary of State thinks it inexpedient to present to Parlia- 
ment a statement which is now so much out of date. He has 
consulted the Government of India, who concur with him. 


' Answer given in Parliament to Mr. Naoroji, M.P., 5th May, 


1893. 
For the reasons given on the 27th April, the Secretary of 
State is unable to lay on the table the confidential note to 
which my hon. friend refers. 


Answer given in Parliament to 
1895 
Considering that the statement to which my hon. friend 
refers was confessedly founded upon certain data, and that 
any similar calculation which might now be made must be 
founded on equally uncertain data, and might probably be 
misleading, the Secretary of State is unable to agree to my 
hon. friend’s motion. 


Ir. Naoroji, M.P., 4th April, 


Fourth Day. Tuesday, 12th November, 1895. 


Witness: Sm DAVID MILLER BARBOUR, K.C.S.L., 
formerly Finance Minister to the Government 
of India. 


After Sir David Barbour had been examined at 
length by the Chairman and other Commissioners, 
r. Naoroji proceeded to put certain other questions. 


Mr. Naorosr: Do you remember Major Baring, now 
va Cromer, having said in 1882:—“: It has been calculated 
oe the average income per head of population in India is 
5 RO than Rs. 27 a year; and though I am not prepared 
t ee fe myself to the absolute accuracy of a calculation of 
that a it is sufliciently accurate to justify the conclusion 
understar aeie community is exceedingly poor.” I 
rought an that ‘the calculation by which this result was 
calculation of Eocene by yourself ?—Yes, I did make a 


F at calculation is now in th ssession of the 
oopan of India ?—I imagine so. oe 
18 not in your possession ?—It is not in my 
- You can . A 
Produce it w: not produce it?—If I had it, I would not 
22 0 ìt without the permission of the Secretary of State. 
JULIAN WEDDERBUEN: But you can make the 
fraid I could not, because I 


t time Sir Richard Temple read a 


average income per head of the population of India, and he 
used the results given by the Taco Tax in the two countries, 
and he calculated that it was Rs. 10 a head (I am speaking 
om recollection)—that the income of the people of India was 
Rs. 10 a head; and as I had then certain data at hand, I 
thought that I would make the calculation (the Government 
did not ask me to do it) and see what result I should arrive at 
and compare that result with Sir Richard Temple’s figures. 
My calculation worked out 27 Rs. a head; so that there was 
considerable difference in the result of the two calculations. 
Of course if you ask me what value I attach to that calculation, 
for practical purposes, I can only say that I do not attach 
much value to it; but that result, Rs. 27 a head, is not incon- 
Sistent with what I know of the general condition of the people 
of India. If you will take it from me, the money incomes are 
extremely small; there is no question about that. Various 
men have calculated the money income for different countries, 
England, Treland, and elsewhere ; but I look with hesitation 
on these calculations, and I look with still more hesitation on 
the result of my own calculation for India, because I had not 
sufficient data. If anybody wants to convince himself that the 
income of the people of India is small—the average income 
per head of population—and will look first of all at the tables 
of wages which, I think, are published by the Indian Govern- 
ment, and then look at the results of the Income Tax in India, 
he will satisfy himself that the money income of the people of 
India is very small indeed. I know of that being the fact: but 
as to the Rs. 27 a head, whether it is a little lower or a little 
higher than it ought to be, I certainly cannot pledge myself. 


Questioned by several other Commissioners as 
to the condition of the Indian people, Sir David 
Barbour stated that they were “very poor” and 
described them as a ‘most frugal and economical 
people.” Mr. Naorosr proceeded: 


2293. What I want to know is whether this calculation ~~ 


exists in the records of the Government of India or not?—No 
doubt it exists somewhere. 

2294. And it can be produced by the Government of 
India ?—I suppose if they like to produce it they can. I haye 
no objection: Lam perfectly prepared to be examined on it ; 
but I think you will arrive at the conclusion that the income of 
the people of India is very small without getting that ; I have 
no doubt about it. 

2295. I have not been satisfied with this calculation of 27 
rupees. J myself have made a calculation, as perhaps you are 
aware, and I came to the conclusion that the average income 
is 20 rnpees. Now that made a very great difference, and I 
asked Major Baring to let me see the other calculation, because 
I know where the mistake was likely to be made. I still wish 
thatthe Commission would ask for and obtain that calculation ?— 
I have nothing to do with the report; it isthe property of the 
Secretary of State, and of course as regards different men 
arriving at different conclusions, as I say Sir Richard Temple, 
who also had a great deal of information on the subject, arrived 
at ten rupees a head; and that shows that these calculations 
must be received with reserve. 

2,296. Woe will make the necessary reserve for them, but we 
should have the opportunity of examining them. Now the 


- next thing I want to ask is—we have heard a great deal about 


the weakness of Indian finance, and how difficult it is to make 
both ends meet, and so on; I now put down the question whether 
a portion of the expenditure administered and managed by 
both Governments—the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India—is incurred on behalf of Europeans ?P—Yes, a 
considerable portion. 


2,297. For every European employed a native is deprived 


of what, under ordinary circumstances, would haye been x 
comfortable living for him in his own country, as is the case 
here ?—I am not sure about that. s 
2,298. l 
European is placed? Take, for instance, a Judge of 
Court of Calcutta. If he is an European, he displa 
Indian; a native would be there if it were not for 
European ?—On the other hand if there were ‘Europ 
India there might be no High Court in Calcutta. p 
2,299. I am not now entering into tl 
merits of the employment — English or native- 
the economio question Khokan tis nota 


Ges 


in which bovelcelpindthangrispleetint fakes Who would 


Is not one native Indian displaced wherever an 


= a's 


Ay 
<4 


i a? ee 
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SS 
: is employed 
doubt, other things tig ani if an European is emp*0} 
i js a native unemployed. TE . - we shall 
ae 00, As to the policy and the merits af anes x a ae 
dikes at some other time. Now, Benk A tl e aon 
hich arises through the European displacing th SE 
jl Iso this, that whatever the European wants in this 
there is a 80 rover pension he draws in this country, and 
country, or wi in this country out of the revenues by 
everything that is spent in this county I ual drain 
the Secretary of State for India, is so much an ann q $ the 
from that country, is it poe Wels it is money earned in 
ry and spent out of it no dou 
Ern ‘And jn the whole arrangement of the Budget and of 
expenditure the Indians themselves have no voice geteer es 
Of course, they have no direct and immediate voice ; but there 
is no doubt that the Government of India does pay a certain 
attention to public opinion in India; every Government. does. 

9,302. But they have no direct voice in the matter ?—No 
direct voice as far as I can see. Se 

9,303. By the Act of 1861 (19), without the permission of 
the Governor-General no member can introduce any measure 
(which virtually amounts to exclusion) about matters affecting 
the public debt or public revenues or for imposing any charge 
on such revenues, or the discipline and maintenance of any part 
of Her Majesty’s military or naval forces. This means that, 
so far as the spending of our money is concerned. the Legisla- 
tive Council is simply as if it did not exist at all ?—I do not think 
the Legislative Council, as it is now constituted, has no influence, 
but it has not much direct influence upon expenditure. 

2,804. The Legislative Council is of course the primary 
source and the authority for expenditure. It isin the Legisla- 
tive Council that the Budget of India is settled ?— No, it is not 
passed in the Legislative Council. 

2,305. It is first passed by the Executive Council, and then 
it A tegalized ?—No, it is never legalized at all. Itis merely 
read and discussed. 

2,306. Then itis so much stronger on my side—the Legis- 
lative Council has no voice ?—It has power of discussion. The 
Budget is read in the Council, and they may discuss it, but 
they have no other power, and if you ask me I tell you it 

would be impossible to give it the power of interference. 

2,807. That is a different thing. I only wanted to say that 
the people haveno voice whatever init. All things which shall 
be done by the Secretary of State shall have the same force and 
validity as if this Act (1861) had not been passed. This gives 
full arbitrary power io the Secretary of State to spend what 
money he likes from the Indian Revenue ?—1 should not say it 
Was quite arbitrary, but no doubt the control of the Indian 
Revenues is entrusted by Parliament to the Secretary of State. 

2,308. Then by the Act of 1892: No member shall have 
power to submit or propose any resolution or to divide the 
roamed a raed! of any gush financial diseussion, or the 

ked under the authority of this Act 
m the rules made under this Act. You have already answered 
D RE EAT on fre wine ay 
or indirectly. ; no power to interfere with it directly 

2,309. I do not suppose this r ; : 
single day to that satan of Ane woud ep pant for a 
CO ars to something very different ae been 

,810. Sir Henry Fowler has said that i is 
people pay taxes te the ation ATR fe 
rate ot 2/. 11s. 6d. per head per annum. In India 9s. | 
are paid, Well, when Be a 2s. 6d. taxes 
than 2s. 6d. 2- Possibly ae ae seven really, it is more 

2,811. Now the whole of this 2° 11s € 
people in this country; it comes back i s. Od. returns to the 
people themselves ?—1 sn aa jack in expenditure to the 

2,312, I ppose the greater portion of it does. 

, t cannot go anywhere else ?—There mi 
expenditure abroad, 

2,813. Abroad, ye : AETR: 
talking of the or ee pee het is very Insignificant. Iam 
to India the production of the as lth that sum were allowed 
which the State has to dr, ealth of the country, from 


———— 


5 the revenue is raised woul ee 

nee I B a oi y ou cxaggerate ai 
S aaa SERT aa Government raises 100,000/, in 
the conntry remains tho samens before, byrne eae Wealth of 


ore, by an: = 
i 7 EOorEtikul Kangri Coksettoimyarihiverthe Government of India 18 


2,314. It does not go out of the countr PN 
thing which was purchased wih that 106,000; Š 
Whatever was purchased with that 100,0007. 'g aR 
is consumed. 

2,315. But that is enjoyed by the people thems 


ever is purchased ?—I do not think if the CoN what. 
100,000/. to buy steel rails that, if they purchased them raise 


the country would have lost 100,0007. I think th broad, 
might be said to have lost the profit on the transa 
thing like that—a small ieee of it. 

2,316. Mr. Carne: And the wages ?—The 
have made thoso rails which sold for £100,000, wou Would 
assume, turn their hands to something else. » We must 

2,317. Mr. Carwe: They might be out of work: h 
cae x bE AE ae >a LOWeye 
it is not worth while discussing. —It is not a question of ] ny 
the whole of the money—there is a loss, but it is of wie 
call the profit ; it is a per-centayze of the total. ps 

Cramman: Are we not getting somewhat outside financi 
machinery in this last question. I do not want to suggest E 
you should stop if there is any point that bears fairly upon A 
branch with which we are now dealing; but do not you think 
the question you are putting is as to what happens under a 
certain system of policy ? 

Mr. Naorost: Yes. If I am able to go into other branches 
afterwards I am quite willing to stop here and ask no more 
questions. We shall have an opportunity of examining Sir 
David Barbour again on other branches. 

Cuarrman: Of course we know that what we have to take 
up next is the progress of expenditure, and it will bea question 
then as to whether the progress of expenditure includes methods 
of raising money. The only point to which I draw your 
attention now is that we are now actually engaged upon the 
machinery of finance, and it struck me that your questions were 
getting a little bit outside that subject. 

Mr. Naorogr: My question arose from this circumstance, 
that we had just now said two or three times something about 
the weakness of the finances of Indin, and naturally, therefore, 
I wanted to point out one particular weakness which is at the 
very botiom of the whole difficulty, and, if that can be disposed 
of hereafter, of course I have no objection to postpone these 
questions; we shall leave them without committing ourselves, 
of course. 

Cuareman : You will admit with me that we should confine 
ourselves now to what bears upon financial machinery. 

Mr. Naorogr: I may also say that the weakness of finance 
may possibly not be fully discussed from the finance question 
being discussed without inquiry being made. 

Cuar : I think I could not commit myself to say that a 
certain line of evidence will come hercafter absolutely within 
our instruction ; but that would have to be considered. I k 
we shall agree that at the present moment this line of evidence 
does not bear upon the branch of enquiry we have got noY 
before us. 3 

Mr. Naorosr: I am quite willing to abide by your ruling: 

Sir Davip Barnour: In case there should be any mispPr 
hension I might mention that what I referred to We be 
weakness of the system for the control of expenditure an Di 
the mon, of the finances or the inability of India to PAY 
way, the latter is a separate question. 

Mr. Naorosr: I nes CE it was the weakness of the 
finances on account of the peculiar unstableness and 
ness of the finances. Then I wili postpone that. ; 4 
in the same way, the apportionment of charges is & 
consideration. 

IRMAN: That will be a distinct subject. __, abject 

2,318. Mr. Naorosz: That will be a distinct ro of 
altogether. It was said here, I think, that the Governm' a of 
India was to be considered as analogous to the t audit t0 
Commons in respect of audit. Is not the independen ement of 
the House of Commons a distinct check on the disbut8 | toa 


also, 
hon ture 


the Executive Departments, and the report to be pS Sir D 
higher authority, namely, tho House of Commons isnot 


Banpour: I am not sure that I caught the ec 
Perhaps you would repeat it. tho Hi 
2,319. The independent auditor here reports p o Goven 
of Commons, while the auditor in India reports to : t of Iudis 
ment of India, and it was said that the Governmer there m 
was analogous to the House of Commons. Now, 1 
this difference—that the House of Commons 35 i Jó of oe 
represents aud draws its authority from the Pop exeouti 
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pody, like the departments here ?—I think, when I said that the 
Government of India represented the House of Commons in this 
case, und stood in an analogous position, I meant that in the 
ono case the House of Commons sanctioned the expenditure, 
and that in the other case the Government of India sanctioned 
the expenditure, and that so far as the sanctioning of the ex- 
enditure goes, the position was analogous. I never meant to 
say that the Government of India was elected by the people of 
dia. 
a. Then the consont of the House of Commons for the 
expenditure does not mean that it also is the executive body 
which carries out the expenditure, but it is the department of 
the Cabinet which is the executive body ?—I understand the 
House of Commons is not the Executive body that carries out 
the expenditure. 

2,321. So tho report and audit made to the House of 
Commons is distinctly a report to a higher authority than the 
executive body ?—Higher than the body that administers 
expenditure ; yes it is. 

9,322. While in the caso of India the audit is reported only 
to the executive body itself ?—I do not quite agree to that. It 
is reported to the Government of India. 

2,323. To the Government of India and to the Secretary of 
State, which are both executive bodies ?—The Tinance Depart- 
ment is hardly an executive body. It is possibly as regards 
some matters, but not as regards most. 

2,324. Would it not, therefore, be an improvement that 
there should be in some shape or another, as has already been 
suggested by Sir William Wedderburn, an independent audit, 
and an independent committee in Parliament which should 
consider Indian affairs so as to make the House of Commons 
familiar with the necessities of Indian affairs ?—I do not think 
that an independent audit is necessary. I may be mistaken, 
but that is my opinion. If there were some means by which 
members of the House of Commons, or a certain number of 
them, made themselves familiar with Indian expenditure, and 
could give infurmation to the House upon the subject, that 
would undoubtedly be a good thing; I assent to that general 


proposition. 
5th day. Wednesday, 13th Nov., 1895. 
Witness. Sir HENRY WATERFIELD, K.C.8.1., 0.B. 


„The examination of the witness having been 
directed to the question of “the average rate of 
exchange,” Mr. Naorosz said : 


2,620a. I wanted just to understand that a little more 
clearly. We will tako just one year, 1889-90, and the average 
rate is put down at Is. 4:566d. Is that average taken by 
simply adding up the rates of all the 52 weeks and dividing 
by 52, or is it the average after taking into account the amount 
actually sold P—It is the average obtained by taking the total 
amount of bills sold throughout the year, and dividing that by 
tho sterling amount received in respect of those bills. 


Later, 


, Tho Cmarrman asked if the witness had any 
further explanation to offer with regard to the 
question raised by Mr. Naorojji, as to the saving that 
might accrue from the employment of natives of 
ndia instead of Europeans under certain circum- 
Stances, whereupon Mr. Naoroji proceeded to ex- 
amine the witness as follows: 


ie Mr. Naonosz: There is some misunderstanding about 
and said eae I just took the Europeans and their salaries, 

ries etat Natives were appointed in their place to rise to 
appointed aries of Rs. 500 and upwards, they could be 
at two-thi as proud be appointed, in justice to the tax-payer, 
is made th 8 the salary. Well, wherever such an appointment 
mean. Id ere will be a saving of one-third- that is what I 
“cannot sa © not know how it has worked ont, and of course I 
misundersvar, ae, thing more about it than that there is some 

ivil Service bee about what I said. Taking, say, the whole 
tho higher pad, itself, the Uncovenanted Civil Service and all 
were displaced. officials, if any number of European officials 


two- thina ea by Indians, and these Indians were only paid 


cir salary, the saving, therefore, BERG PRART Colle GBA SAA bem We come to the progress of the ex 


third of those salaries ?—Your question referred to the Account 
Department. 

2,640. That particular department, yes. I took in that 
particular department, and the European portion of it?—The 
two-thirds scale of salary to which you refer has been adopted 
in regard to the natives in the Covenanted Civil Service. 

2,641. In the statutory service ?—In the statutory service, I 
should ‘say. The exact two-thirds has not been adopted in 
fixing the scale of pay for the provincial service, but approxi- 
mately it is so. The salaries for the provincial service are 
fixed at a scalo which is about two-thirds of that which is paid 
to the imperial service. My point is that that provincial scale 
has already been applied largely in the account department, 
that the Europeans who are employed there, and the natives, 
draw the same scale of pay, and therefore that no reduc- 
tion can be anticipated by substituting native for European 
agency. That remark does not refer to the few European 
officers at the head of the department, who undoubtedly are 
drawing more than natives would in their places, and to that 
extent I have allowed for a possible reduction, although I do 
not think it would be effected in practice. 

2,641¢. Mr. Naorosr: Well, I will not go further at 
present, because I say that there is some misunderstanding. 
am only talking of those Europeans who are paid on the 
European scale of salaries ?—Yes. 

2,642. And if Indians were placed in their places, they 
would receive sc much less ?—Yes. 

2,643—4. That is only one element of saving, where the 
European is paid at the European scale of salary, while an 
Indian substitutud for him would receive two-thirds. That is 
all I mean. I see your point, but you must not suppose that 
on the 60 lakhs in the accounts departments, anything like 
one-third could be reduced by the substitution of native agenoy 
for Europeans. 

2,645. I do not say that it could be reduced. I only 
wanted to direct attention to the rule of the Secretary of State, 
to show that if the rule is enforced in all the higher depart- 
ments, there will be so much saving ?—Yes. ; 

2,646. Have you made a calculation regarding what you 
stated just now, giving the details of how you worked it out, 
or only the statement ?—I have only given the calculation for 
what it is worth. If you wish to have it accurately, we must 
refer to the Government of India. 

9,647. I mean this particular statement that you made just 
now, in which you calculated that the difference would be only 
so much ?— Yes, I have not put in the details. f 

2,648. Perhaps you can supply me with the details by whioh 
you made this out ?—If Mr. Naoroji would allow me, without 
troubling the Commission—it is a very imperfect calculation— 
T will show him how I arrived at my figures. 3 

2,649. Thatisall. Ido not want to trouble the Commis- 
sion with all these details. That is all I mean?—I will do 
that. 


6th day. Friday, 15th Nov., 1895. 


S AUCKLAND COLVIN. 
formerly Finance Minister of the Govern- 
ment of India. 
During tho course of the examination of this 
witness Mr. Naorost, addressing the Chairman, said: 


Witness. 


The question of the 
branch which could 
series of sittings. 

Mr. Naorost: That would include the 
manning, and the whole personnel of the 
the whole expenditure, in faot ? 
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i uestion as to whether 
i i ee o nion will have to settle 
To con co ai EET do not think that grievances come 
the pont, at a aa our enquiry. But at all events shat 
ane purrs f the machinery of administration as 
O aa form Pa want to get the mechanism. . 
understand it; now We TAD? tke hanism we want to get 
3197. Mr. Naonrogsr: It is the mechanis Te he diffculty 
Now, I will only put one question as regards a 
eae and so on. Isit not a great weakness Ae ace 
that as fin this country, the people or Ser at ms T 
suitable way haye no direct interest or voice in finance *—Is 
sin finance, do you say? k pi 
a ate ye, if the people had any direct voice Caled 
interest in the settlement of the arane ee ee AA 
E T at om, Taine no such support of such 
eh themselves, it i reat weakness in 
interest from the people themselves, it is a great weak Fat 
—It is difficult to answer the question in thé 
fers. : It might be a weakness or it might be a strength 
oD. Consent of the people is the great strength of Hio 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ?—So far as he could obtain S 
opinions of the people, and use them in support of his views, i 
would be a source of strength to him. _ 3 — 
3,200. But it is not merely the opinion of the people z 
pressed outside, but some direct voice, some representative o 
the taxpayer in the Council, who can actually give a voice as 
to any particular expenditure. At present the budget is 
entirely the result or the work of the Executive ; the people 
have no voice in it at all, whether they should diminish that 
expenditure or increase that expenditure. As it is here, you 
you get six months in discussing the budget and seeing what 
the expenditure ought to be ?—That is a hypothetical case on 
which I find it difficult to express any. direct opinion. In 
other countries it has been found to be of use I believe, and 
presumably, therefore, it would be so in the case of India. 
3,201. Of use, yes, that is all I wanted, that would be a 
very great strength to the Finance Minister, or the settlement 
of finance, if some such voice was given to the people, direct 
voice, I mean to say, and direct interest. That is all. I do 
not want to ask any more. 


if you are desirous of rai 


Lighth day, Thursday, 27th February, 1896. 

Witness: Coronet R. WACE, R.A., Inspector-General of 
Ordnance, Bengal. 

The witness, in the course of examination on the 
means of production of the implements of war, 
stated that his department could not make a rifle 
barrel in India, whereupon Mr. Naoroji remarked, 
“You can make one if you choose.” The witness 
having expressed a doubt as to whether the manu- 
facture of these articles would pay, Mr. Naoroji said 
that “only the first new capital laid out would be 
necessary, that is all.” 

Later, it having been stated that a comparison of 
accounts would show the effect upon expenditure of 
the cost of labour, Mr. Naorosr remarked :— 

4006. That would be affected s io! 
salaries and pay paid to the pvt ty pone 


1 is to say, th 
Fnopin agency 5 and, notwithstanding, there is stilt a 
seal es, but the Supervising charge is separate from: 


£ Engli 
nost asked (4096), the Tk nglishman, Mr, Nao- 


à : ntity of work?” to whi 
question the witness replied, “Yes, and the nag 
Later, Mr. Naorosr asks :— y- 
4176. If sufficient encouragement ini ; 
to natives, would they not be Ane training were given 


any Englishman, and, drawn from a etter ae seal ot 


) p ne. 
CC-0. Suuk Kayri csieekerehdndwast furnaces, of which wo have n° 


Pa 


should we not be able to get as good skille 
have among Englishmen ?— Do you refer 
the actual labour ? 

4,177. To skilled labour, to supervision in an 
—I think, as far as regards labour, that it is y 
do not think we could get really good native supervision 
must have men who have been trained in factories in Enel u 

4,178. Well, if you give sufficient encouragement et 
them there, and then give them a finish here, you"can get aoa 
men ?— Can we get such men ? uch 

4,179. Can you?—Well, we have not employed any natiy 
offIndia in supervising the staff. Veg 

4,180. You have not employed them, and that is just th 
reason why you cannot get them ; but if encouragement cm 
given, aud sufficient standard put down, to say that if anybod 
qualified himself in a particular way, he would have the o ae. 
tunity of being employed, then will they not be "produced >. 
Well, time alone could show. À j 

4,181. Yes, but unless the experiment is made, 
shown ?—Quite so. 

4,182. Mr. Carne: If you brought a factory foreman out 
for a seven years’ appointment, do you think at the end of the 
seven years you could replace him with a native?—I am a little 
doubtful whether the ordinary native workman would look up 
to a native in the capacity of a foreman in the same way that 
he looks up to an European. , 

4,183. Mr. Naorosi: Perhaps I did not make myself clear ; 
what I mean to say is that if the same facilities of learning 
and of encouragement in every way were given to natives, that 
you may be able to get from a certain level of natives, that you 
can get competent men just as well as English foremen or 
English supervisors; it depends upon the training, the encou- 
ragement and the teaching ?—It does depend on the training, 
no doubt. ; i 

4,184. Mr. Came: But you would be afraid of—well, dis- 
cipline ?—To a certain extent. I think, as regards ability, 
you could train natives of India up to the mark. 

4,185. Mr. Naorosı: That is all I wanted to say ?—They 
could be tried, but I doubt whether they would have the same 
power over a native labourer. i 

4,186. But then there is no reason why they should not 
have; the natives are the same, they have the same power in 
the Native State ?—You think they have. 3 

4,187. In fact, there was one Parsee superintendent of a 
whole Bombay factory, with Englishmen and natives under 
him, and the Parsee superintendent was the head of the depart- 
ment?—Yes. $ i 

4,188. ‘That depends on the encouragement given and : 
class of natives you draw from. If you draw from the lowe 
level you cannot get the proper stamp of men?—That is 1 
doubt true. vill 

4,189. Butif you could provide encouragement, ther wo 
be the proper stamp of men coming out; out of 300,000, 

ou can get any people. : 

; 4,1894% Mr Grea You could get some data of experienc? 
from the railway works, probably ?—Yes. 

4,190. Mr. Ones g They ee Eurasians, do they not, % 
foremen?—I do not know them. ‘ ch as 

4,191. Mr. Camre: Do you employ Eurasians a 
foremen ?—No, we do not employ Eurasians very muc -al who 

4,192. Mr. Naorosr: There is one native of Donga 
has come over here and gone through a training in many 
factories here ?—Yes. o I do not 

4,193. And if he sought for employment, theren S 
know whether it would be given to him or not. ; SA that Was 
through the whole training and done everything, what the 
required of him? It is very difficult for us to Ove of out 
value of a man like that is. No one is engaged for ay ero he 
Indian factories, of whom we do not get a full eT inquiries; 
has been employed, and the India Office make f 
we know exactly what his value is. the necessary 
. 4,194. Tf you lay down some rules, and all regularly 


d persons ags you o; 
to the Supervision z 


y departmen: 5 
ery good, bes 


it cannot be 


inquiries for qualification can be made, then they Said down, 
admitted ; but if no rules or no qualifications ee RES or 3" 
order to admit natives, they cannot prepare them 1 
—Yes, that is true. t from Bene" 

4,195. This native that I am talking about ‘hh differt 
Seems to have very valuable testimonials from a 


ou KOY 
Works in which he has actually worked. I thought Tias bier 


him?—I think I know tho man you refer to, but 2° © 
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at Bolckow Vaughan’s for some time, and I have been trying 
to get him employment. 

4,196. He 1s quite willing to be trained to any department, 
if it is once suggested what he should do ?—I was going to do 
what I could for him when I got out to Calcutta. I think he 
ought to get employment at Barakur. 

4,197. I do not pretend to be a judge of his qualifications, 
except so far as I read his testimonials, but I do not take his 
case ; I mean to say generally, if some qualification is held out 
and proper training given to natives, that they would prepare 
themselves just up to the same mark as any Englishman. That 
is what I want to say ?—Yes. 


Ninth day. Thursday, 5th March, 1896. 
Witness. Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.1. 

The witness being questioned by Sir W. WEDDER- 
BURN as to increased expenditure in the department 
of Law and Justice having arisen through Exchange 
Compensation allowance, and whether there would 
not have been a saving to that extent if natives of 
India had been employed instead of Europeans, 

Mr. Naorosr (4,656) said: 


I was only going to put the same question, that the more the 

native service increased, the greater would bo the saving both 
in the original salary as well as in any such incidental charge 
for additional compensation for exchange, and so on?—Ex- 
change compensation is not given to natives. 
- 4,657. No, and that would be a saving, as well as in their 
original salary also; there would be a saving the larger the 
number of natives employed ?—Yes, as far as it is possible to 
substitute natives for Europeans. 

4,658. And then, as two Secretaries of State have thought 
it desirable that the separation of magisterial and executive 
functions should be effected notwithstanding any additional 
expenditure that might be incurred, it would be very important 
for the efficiency of justice that it should be done ?—I am not 
prepared to give any opinion upon that point. 

4,659. The increase in the judicial revenue or Law and 
Justice revenue has been going on increasingly every year, so 
that the excess or the extra charge that would be necessary 
before making the separation may be very well met to a good 
extent, so far as the surplus of justice revenue is increasing ?— 
The revenue is certainly increasing steadily. 

£,660. And, therefore, that would enable the separation of 
the judicial and executive functions to be carried out without 
much difficulty ?—The court fee revenue is increasing, but it is 
not assigned necessarily to Law and Justice charges. 

4,661. Thon this inefficiency is necessitated by want of 
funds or want of the elasticity of Indian revenue ?—I do not 
know that tho separation of the magisterial and executive 
functions would be carried out but for the want of funds. I 
am not prepared to say that. i 

4,662. As I understood all along, it was on account of the 
oxtra charge that it would entail that the difficulty chiefly 
rests, though two Secretaries of State had considered it 
desirable *—AllT am prepared to say is that the separation 
Would involve somo addition to the expenditure, but I am not 
Prepared to say that that is the only reason why it is not 
carried out. 


Tn the course of the examination a convorsation 
ensued upon the rate of wages in India, and Mr, 
Naorosr said (4,712): It may be that there is an 
increase in towns whero there is congestion; but 
if we took wages all round in India it would be 
proved that they had not risen. 


uter, on the subject of the payment of police 
(4731), Mr. Naorost ene AA l 
I think the question was n ` 
ES vas pub to you to give the figures of 
R paid to Europeans and natives in the different 
different dee Now, as you go on with the evidence on these 
gures at ho tments, will you be pleased also to give us these 
and what 10 time, as to what amount is given to Europeans 
amounts ASE eM ìs paid to natives?—I cannot give the 
solutely as they are not shown in the accounts; L 
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could only take an arbitrary proportion for certain of the 
eads. 

4,732. We are not able to compare properly then what 
proportion of the disbursements goes to Europeans and what to 
natives ?—There was a statement presented to Parliament. 

4,733. But it does not go into the departments ?—No, it 
does not go into the departments. 

4,734. It is only generally ?—Yes. 

4,735. I thought at this special inquiry you would give us 
these figures ; when you come next time in giving evidence on 
the different departments; there we would be able to judge 
more accurately how large is the proportion of the Europeans, 
how much Europeans get in proportion to what the natives 
get. It would be very desirable if you could manage to give us 
those figures ?—I will see; if anything can be done, I will 

oit. 

4,736. In regard to the higher positions or posts in the 
police, is it not the caso that an examination is transferred to 
this country in order to recruit the police department, by means 
of which the natives are therefore put to a very great dis- 
advantage, just as in the other services also where the exami- 
nations take place here ?—The grade of district superintendent 
of police is open to natives, and there are native district super- 
intendents, but there is an examination held in London for a 
certain proportion of the appointments. 

4,737. ‘Then with regard to that portion, the natives are at 
a disadvantage that they must come here, even for these lower 
appointments?—I do not think that they are at any dis- 
advantage in that respect, because a certain proportion of the 
posts was reserved for Europeans, even when the appointments 
were made in India. 

4,738. But I do not know that the natives are raised to the 
higher position of inspectors. In Bombay I know of only one 
or two who are in the higher posts ?—The inspectors in Bengal 
and in the North-West Provinces are almostly natives. 

4,739. I am thinking of the posts which are occupied 
eutirely by Europeans in the Bombay cities ?— In the 
Presidency towns, of course, there are more Europeans, but 
that is for special reasons. 

4,740. For special reasons natives are excluded ?—In the 
Presidency towns a certain proportion of Europeans is required 
because they have to deal, to a great extent, with an Huropean 
population. 


Eleventh Day. 
Witnesses : 


Thursday. 12th March, 1896. 
Masor-Gevernat SIR EDWIN H. H. COLLEN, 
Military Secretary to the Government of India. 


Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C©.S.1., Comptroller 
and Auditor. p 


In the course of the examination of the Witness 
Mr. Naorosr said :— 


5,345. Tread an extract from a speech by Lord Kimberley 
made by him at the Mansion Housein 1893. He says: “ There 
is one point upon which, I imagine, whatever muy be our 
party politics in this country, we are all united; that we are 
resolutely determined to maintain our supremacy over our 
Indian Empire. That I conceive is a matter about which we 
have only one opinion, and let me tell you that that supremacy 
rests upon three distinct bases. One of those bases, and a very 
important one, is the loyalty and goodwill of the native princes 
and population over whom we rule. Next, and not less 
important, is the maintenance of our European Civil Service, 
upon which rests the foundation of our administration in India 
. .... Last, not because it is the least, but because I wish to 
give it the greatest prominence, we rest also: upon the magni- 
ficent European force which we maintain in that country, and 
the splendid army of native auxiliaries by which that force is 
supported ..... Let us firmly and calmly maintain our 
position in that country ; let us be thoroughly armed as to our 
frontier defences, and then 1 believe we may trust to the old 
vigour of the peopie of this country, come whut mity, to sup urt 
our supremacy in that great empire.” Tord Kimberley thus 
points out that the splendid European Army—I w 
about the other services—ixs to maintain the supre: 
British rule in India; it is mainly for that purp 
have any British army. Then the Government 
letter of tho 25th March, 1890, given in one « 
placed here, says: ‘‘ Millious of money huve b 
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ortifica- 
i ing rm: armaments and on forti ca 
kone to Te fon the security of Tadia, nae Gomene 
enemies, or to prevent the invasions of the war like peop lesot 
adjoining countries, but to maintain the supremacy © Brus 
Swe in the East.” And, similarly again, on another occasion, 
ia another part of that Memorandum, there 1s also put Dyr : 
te Jndia is incurring great expenditure in the increase of the 
army, and in armaments and defences for the maintenance 
of British supremacy in the East,” and makes it still more 
emphatic here—“* it would be much nearer the truth to affirm 
that the Imperial Government keeps in India, and quarters 
upon the revenues of that country, as large a portion of 
its army as it thinks can possibly be required to maintain 
its own dominion there; that it habitually treats that por- 
tion of the army as a reserve force ayailable for Imperial 
purposes; that it has uniformly detached European regi- 
ments from the grarison of India to take part im Imperial 
wars.” Now I will not read any more extracts on this point, 
put that the British army is essential from the British point of 
view to maintain the supremacy of Britain over India. Is it 
right that the Indian revenues of the Indian people should be 
made to pay the whole of the expenditure of that army, or at 
least of the services themselves and the personnel, though the 
chief object and the chief necessity of the British Army in 
India is the maintenance of the British rule itself, and there- 
fore it is to the purpose and interests of Britain that there is 
any British army in India?—Sir EnwIN COLLEN : I should 
certainly reply in the sense of the quotations which you have 
made from the despatches of ihe Government of India. 


5,346. Then the next question will be that if it is essen- 
tially for the maintenanc> of the British supremacy that a 
British army is there, and if the British Exchequer should 
therefore, in proportion to their own interest and purpose take 
a share in the expense of that army, is it not right and proper 
also that this share, whatever it may be, should be according 
to the capacity of the two countries? I can read a quotation 
from the Government of India. The Government of India says 
in another part :—‘The Government of India has, however, 
continually objected to any rateable division as imposing an 
undue charge on the revenue of India; they maintain that as 
a question of partnership, India as a poor country should not 
be put on a level with rich England.” Is that a right principle 
and do you agree with it?—In my opinion it is 50. 

5,347. Then leaving this question of the whole Britis’ 
there, the personnel—that Britain is chiefly eee in abe 
maintenance of a British Army in India—I will just put a 
question or two with regard to the frontier wars. We see 
from one of the returns laid here (Commons No. 91 of 
1895) that during the past years there are nearly 129 millions 
of rupees spent from April, 1882, to March, 1891, beyond the 
West and North-west frontiers of India, after the Seidi = 
on the Afghan War of 21 millions sterling. Now i all this 
expenditure, I want to know whether the 129 millions indl SE 
the ordinary pay of the soldiers also or not? The Ra 3 
these : there is construction of railways, construction of TO ik 
coe militery works (nclading fortifications and ame 

ts), Special defence works, expeditions and explorati ; 
expenditure in the military de: artment vhichi Savane 
does this include the “igi ae of Erne a 
on any expedition f—No, it does not include it. Peet 


5,348. Itdoes not include it, so that it will 
so much larger if that is included in it?—If aoe take 
me porion of the army beyond the frontier. Ta 
,849. Iam talkin i ich i 
iret aes g of that portion only which is touching 
6,350. Therefore, according to this retur: 
; 4 n 
an expenditure of Rx. 12,867,000 from the SOS 1801 
Now heee eg TET according to the repeated declarations 
Cee ihe —of the Governments here—both Conservati : 
a a , were all Imperial wars. I had better read an 
extract or two so that the thing may be more clear ? Mis EI 
venture to ask to which wars or expeditions you refer ? eh 
5,351. All the frontier wars, s 


€ I am talkin 
north-west frontier ?-—You ng about—on the 
Waziris, for example? mean the expeditions against the 


_ 6,352. All the small expediti 
aoe, al feat frontier ah ieee 
House 0 said: “That th 
‘whether England should possess hee 


jn India, on 


Afghan war 

Now Lord Beaconsfield, oe ae 
question at issue was 

tes of her cwn great 


Empire in India... . We resolved that the ti 
when this country should acquire the complete ane has ¢ 
possession of the gates of the Indian Empire. Let and and 
helieve thai the Peers of England are still deter a at least 
not only the Empire but the honour of this come to uphold 
Mr. Fawcett raised the question with regard Da hen 
war, that, being an Imperial war, a portion m be Afghan 
this country ?—Yes. se De paid by 


5,353. And during that discussion Mr. Faweett 
extract from Lord Lytton’s speech, in which Lord 
said :—I came to India, and just before leaving Enetton 
India I had frequent interviews with Lord Salisbur ea for 
Indian Secretary, and I came out specially instr no then 
the Indian frontier question as an indivisible part of to treat 
Imperial question, mainly depending for its solution aie great 
general policy of Her Majesty’s Government.” is a the 
declaration made by Lord Lytton in the name ee 
Salisbury ; and then Mr. Fawcett insisted upon resa a 
it as an [mperial war, and ou that occasion Mr. Ghidstee 
emphatically endorsed the opinion put forth by Mr Th, oe 
and said that it was a really Imperial question, and I oe 
able to read a great many extracts, but I do not think it a 
be necessary, because all these wars beyond the frontier l 
specially for the purpose of taking necessary precautions ai 
is alleged, against any Russian invasion, and it matters boih 
as to the European position as well as to the Imperial characte 
of the British Empire. I therefore ask you whether it is right 
that the British Government should not pay a portion of the 
expenditure incurred in all these frontier wars ?— If I may ven- 
ture to say so, I should draw rather a sharp distinction between 
expeditions which might be called of a local*characier or 
interest, and any large campaigns which were engaged upon 
in following out a certain Imperial policy. For instance, I 
should say that a campaign on the South-east frontier against 
the Akas or the Abors, or some of the wild tribes between India 
and Burmah, or some of the tribes on the North-west frontier, 
who possibly raided on some of our subjects, and came down 
and crossed the frontier or approached the frontier and gave 
us a good deal of trouble, those, I maintain, are justifiably 
paid by the Indian revenues. With regard to the larger wars, 
if they are engaged upon by reason of following outa policy 
which has for its cbject the maintenance of our power not only 
in India but in the East generally, then I think that we may 
fairly claim that England shall pay a reasonable part of these 
expenses. That, in the instance you have quoted, of the 
Aighan War, was done, to some extent, because a contribution 
of five millions was made. 


Tead an 


5,354. With regard to these tribes, if they are contiguous 
to the border, and harass our people, it may be that in defend? 
and in preventing them from doing so, you may have thes? 
small wars; but then if you specially go, as it were, to. ag 
the gate of the Indian Empire, and take every possible step 
order to gain that object, all that will come under the Import 
policy and for the European position of Britain ?—That Ea 
view, certainly. 

_ 5,355. Then I will go further with regard to the wars outs 
side of India, with which India has nothing whatever t0 Sa 
sach asin Egypt, Africa, or Abyssinia, or any of those places, 
$ the Government of England uses the Indian Army, 18 Wee 
night and just that they should pay for the whole expenditure 
oh that army instead of putting on India even the ordinary ue 
of the soldiers that are used in this way ?—As you are ne 
an argument has been used in these cases that you Oe ake 
iad the object of the expeditions from India. oi 
ot; it was said that it was the high road to Jodia, a 
aee India was interested. But I think in the ont be 
aael e nd Esyet, and in other instances which SE by tho 
, the who í ges ee 
Imperial a the charges should have been 


5,356. 


2 


>~ 
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of the British Army in India, and on such Imperial wars as 
took place in which India is interested, such as the North-West 
frontier wars; I can give you some figures here ?—I am afraid 
T could hardly answer such a question as that. 


5,357. Lord Cromer compared the capacity of the two 
countries as follows :—England’s wealth being on an average 
£33 per head, India’s production is 27 rupees per head, which 
at present exchange would be about 33s., so that is just about 
one-twentieth part; and Sir Henry Fowler in a speech has 
pointed out, also, that the taxation paid by Indiais nearly one- 
twentieth per head of all the taxation as paid in England per 
head. Consequently, do you not think that that would bea 
fair ratio of the capacity of the two countries in making any 
division as two partners, one benefitting largely, and at the 
same time beiug the wealthiest, the other benefitting not so 
much, but at the same time its capacity being so very little—a 
very small partner indeed compared with all the benefits that 
England derives from India—do you think that that would be 
a fair division ?—I am afraid I could hardly accept any arith- 
metical division in such a sense. 

5,358. No, the Government of India refuse to take any 
arithmetical division, and the Government of India insists 
on having it according to the capacity of the two countries. 


Later. 


5,370. Mr. Naonosr: Now, to provide for the Government 
of India, is it necessary at all that there should be British 
troops, European troops ?—Yes, certainly. 

5,371. Thatis to say, for maintaining the British supremacy. 
If that question were not considered there would be no necessity 
for British troops, and Indian troops would supply every want? 
—There would be no India at all if British supremacy were 
not maintained. 

5,372. Yes, then itis the British supremacy that necessitates 
this employment of European troops ?—I should rather say 
that the British troops—European troops—are required for the 
maintenance of order in India. 

5,373. Very well. The maintenance of order is also as 
necessary for the existence of the British rule as any other pur- 
pote, because then, without that order and law, and if this 
was not gained, there would be no existence for British rule, 
which would be very much jeopardised in every way. British 
people aro deeply interested in everything that is done in India. 
Then, again, India being regarded as a part of the Imperial 
partnership, does India get the slightest share of glory or gain 
out of what is called the Imperial concern. For instance—— 


Cuarrman: But, Mr. Naoroji, may I just appeal to you for 
a moment? Do you not think that when we come to the 
question as to whether a British force ought to be kept up 
in India, we are getting beyond our limit? 


Mr. Naonost: No, because that involves the very question 
of the whole expenditure. It is not merely the question of ihe 
amcunt of the expenditure that is troubling India, it is in the 
way in which the expenditure is carried out and used that the 
whole difficulty arises. Unless we thoroughly understand the 
character of the whole expenditure we shall neyer be able 
to judge properly. 

Carman: I th 
questions. 

Mr. Naorosr: 
apportionment ? 


Carman: Well, I think it will be more appropriate there. 
Mr. Naonosr: I took the policy for granted. 


Cramaan: But whon we i 
yi : get to the question as to whether 
ranh, troops should be kept there at all, it would be 
litt] T tie opinion of the Commission that we aro stepping a 
e beyond our instructions. 
= Janus Perme: I think it gets on to policy. 
Ry Ae Puomawax : Should we discuss this quesiion that Mr. 
upon the Tale gare to the amount that should be put 


xch 9 t ; 
orno by the British Haier and the amount that should be 


Sutside ‘the limits i 

i of Indi; 
a of apportionment ” 
question of apport aae n Onl be Detter when we come to the 


ink we have got a step beyond your first 


Shall I wait till the question arises upon the 


quer with regard to expeditions 
now or when we come to the 


ae 
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Mr. Ryper: I am afraid that belonged to a later part of 
the enquiry ; I had not wished to raise the question at all. 

Cuarrman: It was rather a matter for Mr. Ryder to ask, 
because Mr. Naoroji put the question how far India was con- 
cerned in this matter rather broadly. 

Mr. Bucnanan: I thought it was a very important matter 
to go into: but the question is, now or later ? 
_ Carraway: At present we are locking only into the actual 
increase of the army charges. 

Mr. Naorosr: Mr. Ryder has raised a far broader question 
than mine, consequently I was going to say something about 


it, but now as it is postponed to the other oécasion I shall not 
interfere any more. 


oleh Mr. Naorosr examining Mr. Stephen Jacob, 
said : 


5,623.. I have just only one question. I think it was 
declared in some despatch by the Government of India that 
they were not legally bound to pay this compensation for 
exchange; are you aware of that?—Mr. Jacon: Yes, there 
could be no legal claim. 

5,624. They are not legally bound to pay it?—Yes, I 
believe so. 

5,625. And can you say that when, as was the case very 
often, exchange was above 2s., any account was taken of that 
at all in paying the salaries in those days?—I was not happy 
enough to be in India then. 

5,626. But from the India Office you can ascertain whether 
they have always paid the regular rupees without any 
reduction at all, or so much higher. From records I daresay 
they can find out whether any such deduction was ever made >— 
I think I can safely say that no such deduction was ever made 
in the matter of civil pay. 


In the course of Mr. Jacob’s examination by Sir 
Ralph Knox on the subject of the payments by 
the India Office to the War Office of capital sums to 
provide annuities for retired soldiers, Mr. Naorosr 
said : 

5,672. As I understand it, say that in any particular year 
£400,000 were paid ?—Yes. 

5,673. This means that for those people whose annuity 
began in that year, out of that £400,000 every annuity would 


be paid for them as long as was necessary by the Government 
here ?— Certainly. 


5,674. That account is settled altogether ?—Yes, absolutely 
settled. 

5,675. In the next year new pensions arise ?—Yes. 

5,676. In that case, again, the Indian Government pays 


another £400,000 to meet all the annuities that apply to these 
new pensioned men ?—Yes, that is the case. 

5,677. And so on, year after year. What Sir Ralph Knox 
wants to show is that every year you pay the capitalised 
amount for the annuities, to be paid afterwards as long as they 
lived from that sum by the Government here ?—Yes. 

5,678. Well that I suppose is clear enoughr—That is clear 
enough. 

5,679. That has nothing to do with what was paid last year 
for those pensioners only who were added lastyear. What you 
pay this year is only for those who are coming on this year, 
and whose annuity is to be paid afterwards by the War Office 
regularly ?—That was the previous system, but under the 
present system we pay the annual value. 3 
5,680. You pay only the annual value every year ?—Every 
ear. 3 
7 5,681. Has that diminished, or has it increased ?—Well, it 
is actuarially calculated, it is not the actual value, but i 
the annual value calculated for the one year only. _ 

5,682. You pay the annuity for that year only, an 
capitalised value ?—That is so. 


Later, Mr. Naorosi said : SF 


5,703. I want to ask just one fi 
total amount for any one year 
the pay of officers; Euro; 


CER, 


———— 
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jli ş and European soldiers, the 
7 Suropean military officers an a diers, th 
t : i ae E G and also the total pension of er, 
All the Gers T think we have in the return; it 1s the ae 
pay and personal expenses or allowances I want'—l wui 5 
if any such statement can be prepared. 


12th day. Thursday, 19th March, 1896. 
Witness. MAJOR-GENERAL ÑIR EDWIN H. H. COLLEN. 
In the course of the examination of the witness, 


5,793. Mr. Naoxzosr: Has not the Government of India 
objected to the short service army as disadvantageous, and 
recommended that a longer service would be advantageous to 
India ?—It has made several representations on that subject. 


Later, upon the question as to whether India paid 
any portion of the charges under the system of army 
apportionment, Mr. Naonos1 asked : 


5,838. Supposing the Government of India were consulted, is 
it not possible that they might on certain occasions have refused 
to acqniesce in the arrangement, though high authority com- 
pelled it; but the Government of India should have an oppor- 
tunity of declining to accept it?—They may represent to the 
Secretary of State that they do not think the charge should be 
incurred, and then it is for the Secretary of State to decide 
whether it shall be incurred or not. : 

5,839-40. Then that is a decision only of higher authority, 


without the consent or with the goodwill of the Government of 
India themselves, as representing India ?—No. 


Later, when the witness was under examination 


upon the charges paid by India for the recruiting 
service, Mr. Naorosz said : 


5,958. But ‘when the recruit is sent to India he is not 
sent simply as if India were an independent territory, and for 
Tndian purposes only ; he is sent there because British rule is 
in India. It is for the sake of British rule that they are sent 


| there; a consideration must be made about that ?—Yes. 


In reply to Mr. Naonost, the Witness stated that 
Lord Northbrook had said that India, in the fas 


of the Mutiny, was charged with the cost of raising 
the men. 


Thirteenth day. 25th March, 1896. 


Witness. Mason-GEnrrat Sr EDWIN H. H. COLLEN 


In the course of th i i 
E e examination M 
iile Mr. Naorosr 
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“when it is borne in mind that all the difgfant: 
organisation of the army during recent years, aaa i 
additional inducements to men to join the anne Ng 
mainly due to the necessity of keeping a largel h 
European force in India, it is difficult, in justice to th ° 
taxpayer, to see on what grounds any modification en home 
of this claim as the payment to be made by the India; e made 
ment.” Then Mr. Ryder put to you three or four Con S 
which I will repeat here. Question 5,363: “Ma Mestions, 
question with reference to the first question of My. Na ask a 
whether you are satisfied that it is quite fair to disting, oroji— 
tween the cost of the maintainance of the British ASA be. 
and the cost of the de facto Government of India. Ig ia Tudia 
BL Ae na. _ As it not faj 
to say that the de facto Government of India is British bu = 
that does not affect the duty of India, as a very Taree hat 
powerful community, to pay for the cost of its own Go a 
ment?” In the next question be says: ‘‘ No doubt ever ee 
will be agreed that where India cannot afford to bear thea 
of the charge, England should come to its assistance, RATS 
my point was that primå facie it is the duty of India to pay ah 
its own Government: the fact that that Government is Butt, 
does not affect the duty of India to pay.” Then he goes an 
“but then would you go so far as, I think, Mr. Naoroji did, as 
to draw such a distinction between Imperial interests aa 
Indian interests, as to hold that the one was exclusive of th 
other, and that, if once you granted that an interest was 
Imperial, then it ceased to be Indian and became chargeable on 
the British taxpayer instead of on the Indian?” Then 
“ Surely it is of Imperial interest that every part of the Empire 
should be prosperous and should be defended against its 
enemies?” You really cannot separate the two; Indian interests 
are Imperial, and must continue to be so as long as India is 
part of the British empire, and, therefore, it is not enough to 
say that a particular interest is Imperial in order to prove that 
the charge should not fall upon the Indian taxpayer.” Then 
he says ‘That grant-in-aid might be justified by the fact that 
India was overburdened by the charge of the Afghan war?” 
Another question : ‘‘ It undoubtedly was an Imperial war, but 
so also an Indian war may be Imperial in its maguitude, and 
yet be still Indian?” Now, 1 have read these. What I have 
reed, I think gives a full and fair statement of the British 
arguments, for the claim that Britain makes upon the Indian 
people, the premises upon which the argument and conclusion 
is based. 1 have to show that the whole of these premises upon 
which every claim on India is based is utterly fallacious and 
untenable. This necessitates my putting a few questions which 
I have here. The first question is, have the Indians the 
slightest voice in the expenditure of their revenue?—You mean 
the Indian nation as a whole ? 

6,578. The Indian people ?—The Indian people? 

6,579. Yes, of British India ?—Not of course any representa- 
tion, except through the action of the Legislative Councils. 

6,580. The Government of India itself speaks in one placed! 
the people of India ‘‘who,have no voice in the matter” #—-i8 
refers to the special fact that the peoples of India had no vore 
m epoci to the claims made by England, or the War Ofico, 
on India. 

6,581. Now with regard to the Legislative Councils, n 
not the fact that the Legislative Council cannot in any Zy 
affect or touch the Budget? Some members may, exp a 
opinions, but they can propose no resolution of reductio oma 
resolution of change of any kind, and so Sir David Bar 
told us here ?—That is so. 

6,582. So that even the Legislative Council of Ind esi 
voice whatever in the expenditure of the Indian revenues Tg 
Well, I should perhaps qualify that by saying that they E 
raise interpellations on questions such as these; for 108 
the home charges haye been mentioned. 

6,583. But they cannot put a single mo 
the Budget is discussed in this country in 
of the kind 7—No. ’ 

6,584. Then the next thing is, are not the Indians a 
and is that not ono of the reasons why Britain TA say 
European force, for its own interests »—No, I shoul 
certainly. 

6,585. That is to say, that they are not distrust” jar 
the contrary I should say that the Government of Indit 10 F 
the loyul contentment of the people of India. aa overt 
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people, put yet are not the people distrusted ? They are dis- 
armed; there cannot be a single officer in the army ; they 
oannot even occupy higher places in their own services, even in 
India. Theso are simple facts I am asking; I am not asking 
any opinion ?—I should not say that they were distrusted ; but 
those questions of yours seem to me, if I may venture to say so, 
to enter upon large questions of policy which I am unable to go 
into. 

6,587. As to questions of policy, I do not think that this 
Commission is precluded from asking such questions, because 
the reference is quite clear; it has made no exclusion whatever 
of any question as to policy ;, but still I am not putting these 
questions as to policy, I am simply putting these questions of 
fact, in order to show how far the ground upon which the whole 
claim is made is untenable. Are not Indians refused as 
volunteers ?—They are not excluded, I think, if they adopt the 
uniform, and can speak English. Parsees, I think, are not 
excluded. 

6,588. Not altogether, in some places; in Quetta, I suppose, 
there may be volunteers ; but I do not know that there are any 
volunteers on our side; no, they are not admitted. I only 
point out all these disqualifications. 

6,589. Sm Donanp Stewart: But I think you are wrong. 
Ts it not a fact that any native can be appointed a volunteer if 
he is accepted by the commanding officer of a volunteer 
regiment ?—Yes, I think so. 

6,590. Mr. Carve: But ho cannot claim it as a right ?—No. 

6,591. Mr. Carve: As matter of fact he never is accepted by 
the colonel of the regiment ? 

Mr. Naorosr: Is not a military education entirely refused to 
Indians in the military colleges in this country ? 

Sir Janes Pee: Has that question anything to do with 
expenditure ? 

Crarrman: You were asking about education, were you not, 
Mr. Naoroji, whether they were excluded ? 

Mr. Naorosr: Military education. It is entirely refused to 
Tndians in this country ; they will not admit a single Indian. 

Cmatraan: May I ask what is the line of that argument ? 

Mr. Naonosr: I want to show that Indians cannot be con- 
sidered an integral or component part of the British Empire. 
They do not enjoy the rights or the gains of the British Empire, 
while it is proposed that they should submit to every duty of 
the Imperial citizen. Well, I want to show that that is 
what they do not possess. Until they possess those rights, the 
argument that they are bound as citizens of the British Empire 
is not a correct argument; it is altogether a one-sided 
argument; therefore, I am obliged to point out all the dis- 
abilities of the Indians; that they have no rights and no gains 
of tho Imperial citizenship or of the country, while these claims 
are made upon them on the ground that they are Imperial 
citizens. 

Crainman: I should haye thought that on that line you are 
entering, Mr. Naoroji, on questions which lie outside our 
reference. ` 

Mr. Naorosr: No. I contend that it is not. 

Cirarrman : Have you got the reference ? 

Mr. Naorosr: The reference does not in tho slightest degree 
exclude any such questions. 

CHAMAN : Let us look at the reference, and see. I do not 
want to suggest to the Commission the exclusion of any ques- 
tions which come fairly within the reference :—‘‘ Whereas, we 
have deemed it expedient that a Commission should forthwith 
issue to inquire into the admivistration and management of the 
military and civil expenditure, incurred under the authority of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, or of the Govern- 
ment of India, and the apportionment of charge between tho 
Governments of the United Kingdom and of India for pur- 
poses in which both are interested.” 

_ Mr. Naorosr: That includes everything ; there is no exclu- 
Sion whatever in saying that that policy, or this or that, shall 
pol be discussed. The whole expenditure depends upon the 
dae in which the expenditure is incurred. The expenditure 
= T 8, and the manner deponds, upon the kind of policy or 
ve ae „T may use the word ‘“‘system’? to avoid the word 

fmt if you like: it is the kind of system that is intro- 
an i in the expenditure which necessitates all this apportion- 

o and all these claims that aro madè upon us. 

HAIRMAN : What is the connection between that question 
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of policy and the administration and management of the 
military and civil expenditure ? 

Mr. Naorosr: Just this—the way in which the Europeans 
are brought into India, and the employment of the large 
European services, are for the interests of both India and 
England, and. consequently, I say that there must be a fair 
apportionment of charges in both countries between them. I 
will lead to that conclusion gradually. 


_ Crarrman: Perhaps you will go on, Mr. Naoroji, bearing 
in mind the expression of opinion which has been made. 

: Mr. Naorosr: That is the end, that I want-to make Britain 
liable for a portion of the charges in both countries which 
are for British interests. That is the next question that I am 
to put here. Have the Indians any share whatever in the 
gain and glory of the British nation or country, just as the 
Irish or the colonials have? I will explain what I mean.— 
Sir Epwry Coren: I cannot speak for the Irish, but I think 
that the natives of India have a great share in the glory of 
the campaigns which have been won to a great extent through 
the valour of native troops. 

6,592. In that way they have only to give their blood and 
their money for the enhancement of the British Empire. If 
that be glory I do not know. However, I will explain this: 
An Trishman, or a Scotchman, or a Welshman, or a Colonial, 
as well as an Englishman, can haye a post in any of the 
military, naval or civil services, or in any of the services of the 
Empire in any part of the British Empire, having thus a share 
in the gain and glory of the British Empire. Are Indians in 
that position? With the exception of the lower services, and 
the few exceptions of the higher civil service, in their own 
country, are they not entirely shut out from any share in the 
Imperial gains? 

6593. Yes, Imperial benefits; they have no service in the 
higher ranks of the army ?—No. 

6,594. No service in the navy ?—That is perfectly truo. 

6,595. No service in the Civil Service here. Aro we nota 
part of the Empire; should we not have a fair and full sharo 
in all the services in this country also, as well as in India?—T 
am not competent to answer a question of that sort, becauso 
that seems to belong rather to civil and political questions. 

6,596. Asa matter of justice merely !—But I should say 
that natives of India have a distinct share in the Imperial 
gains, because they are able to live in peace and comfor 
whereas otherwise they would not be able to live at all im 
India. `; 

6,597. But with that peace and comfort of tho Indian, does 
not also the very existence of the British rule depend upon 
those services? If there were no peace and order, and if the 
country were in a disorderly state, the British rule would not 
be ablo to remain there very long; is it not for the British 
interests also ?—That is a matter of opinion. 

6,598. Then, as a continuation of that disqualification, 
Lord Salisbury has said (Hansard, vol, 185, p. 839), “it would 
be a great evil if the result of our dominion was that the 
natives of India who were capable of goverment should bo 
absolutely and hopelessly excluded from such a career’? ; 
and also with regard to the present system ot British ad- 
ministration, he said that ‘‘it creates a terrible amount of 
misery.” How far you may agree with that I do not know? 
—No; I do not know that I ought to be called upon to answer 
a question of this kind: but I do not agree with the latter 
opinion. 

6,599. For the little admissions Indians have in their own 
country into the higher civil servico, none into the military 
and naval services, are they not most unjustly treated in being: 
compelled to come to this country for their examinations, in- 
stead of being simultaneously examined in India itself ?—That, 
L venture to submit, is not a question which is concerned with 
the military expenditure of India. — 

6,500. ‘The whole expenditure is the questicn. I want to 
refute the grounds on which the War Office Memorandum and 
Mr. Ryder’s reasons are based — namely, that India is a part of 
the British Empire, and is bound by all the duties of ‘the 
British Empire; and, therefore, of course, you may answer just 
as you think proper.—Well, if you ask for my own personal 
opinion, I think it is a very good thing that they sho 
to come. zaet : 

6,601. If an Englishman wants service in 
must go thero; but if an Indian wants se 
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iti s. to keep his rule in India, to hay e ausu 
Brih mapay he Bee share, therefore, in men ee 
Teer that British Empire ?—I think that the oe eae 
service that is maintained i India. is, to a very great extent, 

f the native himself. yae : 
E grant even that much, though it is not uita 
logically so: but isit not also for the benefit of the Priti 
themselves ?—It is certainly for the maintenance of the Britis 
ire as a whole. 

arte And, therefore, should they not bear a share ee 
take a share in the cost? Of course, though you employ the 
native army, I do not saya word. You would require that 
under any circumstances, whether the British were there or 
not; but the British army or services would not be required 
in India except on account of tho British rule ?—If the British 
rule is to obtain in India, I presume a portion of the British 
army would be required there; but I think I have given 
reasons before the Commission to show that, in my opinion, 
India should receive generous treatment at the hands of the 
Imperial Government on account of certain services connected 
with the British army. 

6,605. I will mate into the many disqualifications, not- 
withstanding that we have had repeated pledges ; we have the 
Act of 1833; we have the Proclamation of 1858; we have the 


6,607. Well, the Government of India say,* in their letter 
1883, “We maintain that tho system itself 


r pee. I apply that to the whole charge, everything that is 
discuss what are those charges which are fencer ee 
the purposes of both, 
CHANAN : ere are you quoting 
Indian Government says? 
Mr. Naozosz : From one of the papers here. 
CHAIRMAN : What did it refer to? Should you not st t 
past the Indian Government referred to = 
ir. NAoRoJI: The Government dia’s gum 
8 ab regard ee army aime Bee ® whole argument 
HAIRMAN : en you are making a quotati ink it” 
See us quotation, I think it 
ust pao ib oe to say what the quotation refers to, 
609. : You gave a quotation and it mi 
. ery it 
to the whole question yan are raising, or it might eee 
referred to the army Hee P Sa me Se nye 
Bice, pes, OLLEN: The army 


6,610. Mr. Naorosr: The Government only applied it to 
dix No, 45, 


Appointment of Military Charges, p. 306 
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the army charges ; I apply the language to the wie 
principle involved. I must confess that I feel oxen aera] 
grateful to the Government of India for the ma NS eoding! 
they have been fighting the War Office here, BA n which 
the fact, as I have already said—and I wil] just aie wot 
little authority—that even the opinion of the Government à 
India is no expression of the views or wishes of the Tet of 
people? If the Government of India says anything i ian 
for anything, that this or that should be done for Tada asks 
e J 


not mean that it is the voice of the Indian people oes 
should hope that the voice of the Government of India wou 


represent the voice of the Indian people. 

6,611. You think that the voice of the Government 
India would represent the voice of the Indian people? of 
should hope that it would do so. fal 

6,612. However, I have got an authority here, 
stone says, in a speech in the House of Commons 0 
March, 1880: “ If appears to me that to make such a statement 
as that the judgment of the Viceroy is a sufficient expression 
as that of the people of India, is an expression of paradox 
really surprising and such as is rarely heard among us.” That 
is his opinion. And he also points out what the relations of 
Britain are with India, and the principles upon which India 
is governed, and he says here—he emphasises this Position 
by the words—‘‘The law and argument of force, which is 
the only law and the only argument which we possess or 
apply to place the whole of this burden on the shoulders of 
the people of India.” He refers here to the Afghan War: 
but I ask whether that is not altogether a true description of 
the whole relations between England and India ?—But I 
should not in any case say that it was the opinion of the 
Viceroy. I suppose one may speak of it as the opinion of 
the Governor-General in Council or of the Government of 
India. 

6,618. The Government of India; but that is not neces- 
sarily the opinion of the people of India. T£ the people of 
India were consulted whether this large British army should 
be kept up there or not, perhaps we would come to a yery 
different result ; is not that possible ?— Quite possible. 

6,614. Sir James Peme: Is there such a thing as the 
opinion of the people of India ?—Sir Epwry Cortex: I have 
never heard cf the people of India except as an expression; 
I mean I have always understood that India is composed of 
many peoples. 

6,615. Sir James Peme: Very antagonistic to each other? 
—Sir Epwry Corren: Very much so. 

Mr. Naorosr: You may call them peoples if you like or 
people ; those who are called British subjects in British India, 
no matter whether they are calied peoples or people; you may 
use any expression. A 

Sir James Peru: I asked whether there is such a thing 
as the opinion of the people of India ? 

Mr. Naonosr: There is no such thing as the opinion of the 
people of India, because they are not asked; they haye no 
voice at all; they are not allowed any opinion. That is the 
very thing I contend. ° 

Mr. Came: They 
sionally. j 

6,616. Mr. Naonrosz: They do express it, and that is all 
they can do. Therefore, it resolves itself into this: that a 
long as the Indians are not allowed to have a full and fair 
share in Imperial rights and interests, it is not right ud 
demand from them a share of the Imperial duties p—Sir iow 
Corten : I am unable to answera question of that kind, excep 
in A general way. P 

6,617. Then again, the ‘Government of India is not ie 
the Government of France or the United States, say, ae 
img on behalf of the Indians on an equal and indepen à 
footing with Britain; the Government of India is simply 
partment as it were of the British rule, and their chiet ai 


Mr. Glad- 
n the 12th 


express it without being asked ocea- 


Primary business there is to protect British interests, ÎS i 
not?—No; T should say it was to govern the people we ' have 
6,618. Then I will read you a few more extracts, d 


already read to you some extracts before, and I will roni 
ew more extracts of what the Government of India say— 
may say here again that they refer to the fight with the ee 
Office, but I apply them as very important and app land. 
to the whole general relation between India and Eng ues- 
„am adopting their words. Ono is this: the previous S all ` 
tions T havo put were to show that the army of Todi the 
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British supremacy, and there is a strong paragraph upon 
that point which I have already quoted, and with which I 
will not trouble you now. There are further advantages, the 
Government of India points out in their letter” of the 24th 
March, 1890, to the British people. ‘‘The army of India 
affords (as indeed it has been clearly stated in bygone years 
by the Government of India) a great reservoir of military 
strength to England.” That is the fact?—Yes. ¥ 
6,619. tAgain in the same letter, they say: “We may 
tially lay stress on the fact that the Indian army supplies 
ut addition of military power to England, that a large 
part of the British army is trained at the expense of India, 
that the whole of the men passed into reserve from the 
70,000 troops in this country have been maintained entirely 
out of Indian revenues from the date of their first recruit- 
ment.” In the {India Office Letter to the War Office of 
the 9th August, 1872, it is said: ‘It is well known that 
India offers the best, if not indeed the only training ground 
for the British army in time of European peace. . . . A very 
large, and certainly not the least valuable, portion of the 
reserve will consist of men whose entire military 
and experience will have been acquired at the expe 
people of India.” Further in the {Memorandum enclosed in 
the Government of India letter of the 25th March, 1890, the 
following passages occur: ‘‘ India is incurring great expendi- 
ture in the increase of the army, and in armaments and 
defences for the maintenance of British supremacy in the 
East. It is surely not unreasonable to consider that England 
should bear a share of this burden; the principle should be 
that of true reciprocation, and India should not be charged 
onaccount of expenditure which must necessarily be incurred 
by England for the maintenance of her army and the Empire 
at large.” .... “That India should be considered as 
affording a training ground for the officers and men of the 
British army, that the relative financial capacities of the 
two countries should be considered, avd the whole matter 
adjusted on broad and statemanlike views of public policy.” 
Well, I apply all these, in the words of the Government of 
India, to the general question of all the relations between 
Britain and India in regard to charges in both countries for 
their common interests. lb was suggested by Mr. Ryder that 
the Government here, or the British Exchequer, was requested 
and prayed to show mercy and pity to a poor partner, and 
that it is only in that way that we are asking from Great 
Britain not to charge this and not to charge that. Well 
now, I maintain, as Mr. Fawcett did very distinctly state— 
he said (Hansard, Vol. 250, p. 454) distinctly he wished to 
explain (this was on account of the Afghan War that he 
said this), that so far as India was concerned, this was not 
to be regarded as a matter of generosity, but of justice and 
legality ; and he again repeated the words, “the matter 
must be decided on grounds of strict justice and legality.” 
And then Mr. Gladstone (p. 932) completely adopted all 


_ that Mv. Fawcett had urged, both with regard to the prin- 


ciple upon which tho expenses of the Afghan army should 
have been apportioned between the two countries—viz., that 
of a very substantial contribution from Britain; but not on 
the ground of generosity or pity, but on the ground of 
simple justice and legality; and that is what I ask should be 
done. Do you not think so?—I think certainly that the 
Principles of justice and legality should be followed. 
= pie): The War Office or any department here says, such 
a “such expenses, that we undergo, are for tho benefit of 
N © also, and therefore, India must take a share in them. 
Aow, on the same principle, should I not also say that what- 
Aa i ppont here from the Indian revenues, which is also 
Aa y A the purposes of the two countries—not for England 
a ee ould also bo shared by the British Exchequer on the 
India at I will just give an instance, such as the 
Colleces ive building and establishment, the Engineering 
tine ee ae examination expenses, and a number of expenses 
is spent ae ay ee here in this country, every farthing of which 
ry. T ae is country, is enjoyed by the people of this coun- 
farthing of also the cost of the exchange compensation, every 
Š RN ay hich would bo spent in this country. Very well, 
mon 18 paid out of the revenues of India for com- 
— Purposes, not only for common purposes, but even 


~A Ce ; 
+ Pbendix No. 45. Apportionment of Military Charges, p- 269. 
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entirely what is spent here, should not the British Exchequer 
take a share in it, just on the same principle as they demand 
from India that we shonld take a share in the War Office ex- 
penditure ?—Looking at the matter from an Indian point of 
view, [ should be very glad if that conclusion were arrived at. 

6,621. Then, also, even in the apportionment, supposing 
that for particular purposes very large expenditure is incurred. 
which is in the interests of both countries, it should also be 
taken into consideration what is the capacity of each country, 
more especially as it is under the British administration that 
India has become extremely poor and the poverty is acknow- 
ledged by three successive latest Finance Ministers. I haye 
already given you the figures with regard to the capacity the 
other day, and therefore I will not repeat them here again ?— 
I think the question of the capacity or the wealth of the coun- 
frios might certainly be taken into consideration in discussing 
the question. 

6,622. With regard to these frontier wars, in which you 
urged the other day that the British Exchequer here should 
take a proper share, in which the interests of both are con- 
cerned, I do not remember that you exactly agreed with me in 
excepting those small frontier wars where the tribes come and 
disturb the Indian frontier ?—Yes. 

6,623. And now with regard to wars outside India, in 
which the chief interest is that of the British Empire, not only 
within the British Empire, but everywhere all over the world, 
taking Egypt and the British interest connected with that, or 
the Abyssinian expedition, or any of those expeditions, is it 
not just that the British Exchequer shonld take a fair share in 
the whole expenditure, or rather that they should pay the 
whole «xpenditure, not take a fair share, in that India has no 
concern, except that they use Indian troops, and therefore 
India helps with the blood of her troops to maintain the Em- 
pire outside of India?—Yes; I think that in cases such as 
those you have quoted, the British Exchequer should bear the 
expenditure. 

6,624. Then with regard to the exchange compensation, 
and I have already quoted Lord Kimberley’s words that the 
British services in India are for the essential purpose of main- 
taining British rule there, and the European officers are 
specially for that purpose, the argument that was urged was 
that if this compensation were not given, it would dissatisfy 
the officials and the officers and would impair the service. 
Very well, that service is chiefly, mainly, I do not go to the 
logical conclusion of it, entirely for British purposes, and in 
addition to that we have this consideration, that the whole of 
the exchange compensation would be entirely spent in this 
country ; therefore, to say the least, instead of putting the 
whole of that burden of exchange compensation on India, is it 
not right and just that some portion of it fairly should be con- 
tributed by the British people themselves ?—No, I certainly do 
not think so. 

6,625. For this double reason, that it is entirely because 
they are Europeans that this exchange compensation has at all 
arisen, and Europeans are for the interests of both, I grant that; 
and that, therefore, if this European service is not to be im- 
paired, as much for the sake of the British rule and supremacy 
as for the sake of the Indians, and also because the whole of 
the money to be spent heré besides, not a farthing to be spent 
in India, is it not right and just that the British Exchequer 
should coniribute a fair proportion of it?]—No; I should sa: 
that it is a purely Indian service, which Indian revenue shoul 

ay for. 
5 7 626. Not only this exchange compensation, but tho whole 
exchange question arises simply because thero are European 
services in India ; otherwise any other country, such as China, 
or any other Eastern country, will have nothing to do with 
any difficulties or troubles of exchange, it is a mere matter of - 
business. 


eer sat 
Fourteenth Day. 16th April, 1896" — eae 
Witness : Cartars HEXT, R.N., Director of the Royal 3 
ee oe 


Indian Marine. ER 
Mr. Naorost oxamined the witness as follows i 
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re Mex EA 
7,130. Mr. Naorost: We bavo been consider gal when 
Gor 


the British exchequer disburses any expenses | 
sidered to be for the purposes of both British and Indian 
ments or British and Indian people, the British exchequer ç 
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is to say from India. On the same 
Daon it not E whensver any disbursement 
rinciple would it not be ng oses in which both 
de by the Indian exchequer, for purposes in Lewauahare 
pene, >d. that the British exchequer should take a sha : 
Bee cx the same principle ?—That undoubtedly seems 
S131, Aro there any Indians employed in the Navy, oF i 
f those ships about which we have bee Sars aa 
ae he Indian Marine, the service belonging to the 
maa laa f India, the crews are almost entirely composed of 
Sis ot teat andin the Defence Squadron there is a small 
ee tee of eee employed: n the Royal Naval Squadron 
5 tives are employed. A z 
ERES Ton aii e for that portion for Pich : we 
are called upon to pay this apportionment, and that is epe y 
the Royal Navy Squadron ?—That is the Royal Navy 
dron. 3 o 
E There are no natives at all?—With the exception of 
me or two cooks and servants, none. 
3 7,134. Virtually, there are no Indians employed at all?—No. 

7.135. And though India is called upon to make this con- 
tribution or apportionment towards the expenses of the 
squadron, India itself cannot get any share out of the service 
for which India contributes ?—Except, of course, the defence of 
their coasts, their trade, &c. 

7,186. Then that defence is also for the common purpose of 
defending the British rule in India. We are now going upon 
the supposition that both are common parties; it is for the 
interests of both, and wherever any disbursement is made, 
either by the British exchequer or the Indian exchequer, that 
the apportionment should be made on both sides ?—On both 
sides, yes. 

7,137. I suppose in Australia, the Royal Squadron that is 
placed there, of course, Australians are quite free to be 
employed in every way on that squadron ; they would be able 
to get in; they would not be prohibited or completely 
excluded as the Indians are from the Royal Squadron ?—No; 
the whole of the Australian Squadron, as far as I know, is 
manned entirely from England, not from Australia. 

7,138. But would there be anything to prevent the squadron 
from being manned there by Australians if the Australians 
offered themselves ?—I cannot answer that question. 

7,139. But there would be no objection to, employing any 
Australian, either as a man or officer, if any Australian were 
here and offered himself as a sailor or joined ; he would not be 
prevented as an Indian would be prevented. An Indian would 
be told, “No, you cannot come in?—I think no sailor would 
be taken in the English nayy for the Australian squadror un- 
less he had gone through the training ships at home (I am 
speaking iom eae of my service in the Navy) and had 
eas. or that purpose; he would not be entered in 

7,140. But an Indian cannot do ey . 
trained at home because he would a Coe Cane 
TA y er bether the Admiralty would admit them or not; I 


7,141. I know in the Army th admi 
suppose it is so in the Navy at, S R oad 7 
Other Commissioners took up the examination 
of the witness upon the subject of the apportion- 
ment of charge between England and India in 
gonnexion with the employment of the N 


a portion from us; 


Cotten: I have never been in the sec 
T could not give an opinion upon that, 


7,181. Itis a mere matter of fact th i 
38 a1 at all that is i 
upon the Indians is by the Government. The T te feces 


x t is said also tha a 
of the Empire are on the same footing as a T 
people; isit so? The Colonists are their own masters. ae 


aE Government here to dic 7 
them, and at last the British Government was ies i 
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give them their own government. Is India in aa 
eam the British Government do it for aut rendition z 
only for the good of the British Government, but for the’ Not 
of the Indian people. Sed good 
7,182. But for the British Supremacy and the Briti sh 
and that, they ought to take their own fair share in vas : ule 
that is done ?—I am not a member of the Governmen ue in, 
cannot give any opinion. I do not know what the interes 
were in the the least. iong 


Fifteenth day. Thursday, 23rd April, 189 6. 
Witness: Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 
The witness was examined at length by the Chair. 
man and other Commissioners upon the Debt Services 
Mr. Naorost then proceeded to question Mr. acces 


7,507. Mr. Naonogr: Ts it not because of the Conviction of 
the people here that the Indian Government are despotic 
enough, and powerful enough, to exact any amount of mone 
from the people to pay their debts that there is all this con. 
fidence in what is called the credit of the Indian Govermment? 
—I should not put it in that way. J 

7,508. Then will you kindly give me those figures again of 
the debt held in this country by Europeans and by Natives ?— 
Yes, Rx. 25,000,000 held in London, Rx. 48,500,000 held by 
Europeans in India, and Rx. 29,500,000 by natives. 

7,509. Out of this £29,500,000 held by natives, can you 
give us any idea of how much is held by the native States and 
subjects of native States —No, I could not do that. 

7,510. You cannot ?—No. 

7,511. Because every Native State invests its balances very 
largely in Government of India security ; and can you in any 
way give us some idea of the amount that is held by those 
foreign Indians) as we may call them ?—No, I cannot give that 
information. 

7,512. No, well I can say that it must be a very large 
portion, and, therefore, strictly speaking, the people of British 
India, who are special subjects of the British Empire, give but 
very little towards these loans ?—I do not know at all what the 
proportion is that is held by natives of British India. 

7,513. It must be, at least, not as much as £29,500,000, 
because the Native States do hold a large amount ?—Yes, they” 
certainly do hold some portion of that total. 

7,514. I suppose that there must be information enough 
here to give us the figures of what is held by the different 
Nelive States ?—I do not think there is any information of that 

zind. 

7,515. They have got all the information by the Residents 
of the administration of all the native States. You cannot give 
it, but there is one thing certain that there is a large portion of 
this debt held by, strictly speaking, foreigners, either European 
foreigners or Indian foreigners ?—Yes, that is so. 

7,016. The people of British India itself can hold but very 
little ?— Yes, that is so. ees 

7,517. Then with regard to any accumulation of capital in 
British India, we have first to take into account that there uro 
something like 200,000,000 of rupees paid to Europeans, 
military and civil Europeans, and that goes to the benefit 0 
Europeans, and is entirely taken away from any accumulation 
of capital that the Indians themselves can make, is it not 80 
necessarily? The natives have to pay 200,000,000 of pes 
every year for the salaries of Europeans ?—I do not remem o 
the exact amount, but whatever it is, a very large amount 0. 

18 spent in India. g 

1,518. Yes, but it is for the consumption of the Europeana 
not for the consumption of the natives. Every Puer 
consumes so much which a native would have consumed, the 
that European not been there occupying his place ENGO 
services in India. Tt is a mere matter of fact, of course. hat 
nao opinion in the matter ?—T do not quite understand 9 
part of the question I am to answer. ; 5 

7,519. What I mean is sii GAD regard to what 15 ana 
outside, of course there is no question in your mind, such r 
all the suvings which are remitted to this country, and te, Joss 
peusions which are paid here ; that, of course, 18 a py 
from the country, a pure drain from the country, is it ioe as 
A iont of the country #—It goes out of the count y 5 

2r te Muropeans are concerned. ne 

1,520. OF A we are NAG only of Europeans, * 
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what is spent by the Europeans, there is also depriving natives 
who would have occupied their places, had they not taken these 
laces themselves ; that is clear ?—No, [should not admit that. 

7,621. Take, say, any European who gets his 1,000 rupees 
now ; if instead of that European, it had been a native he 
would have got his 1,000 rupees, and he would have been pro- 
vided with all that he wanted ; whereas he is now deprived of 
it and the European gets it, his food or his shelter ?—But the 
European sponds a great deal of that salary in India. 

7,622. Yes, but it is spent for his own consumption, not 
for the consumption of the native ?—For the advantage of the 
native. 

7,523. He consumes so much food, ho consumes so much 
this, that, or the other—whatever is enjoyed by that European 
js so much taken away from a native who would have occupied 
that place ?— As far as the expenditure in India is concerned, it 
is just as much for the benefit of India whether it is by a 
European or a native, I should say. 

7,524. Yes, but his expenditure means so much consumption 
of the material products of the carth—he consumes so much, 
either in services or in whatever he consumes—which a native 
would have consumed if he had not been there, is not that 
clear ?—It is clear, as a matter of fact. 

7,625. Yes, well that is all I want; as a matter of fact it 
is clear that it is so. Now is there any indication therefore 
from this debt, that, because India is able to borrow so much 
money, that it in any way proves that British India—the Indian 
people of British India—have made any accumulation of capital, 
when they have to part with 200,000,000 of rupees every year 
merely for salaries? I have made no assertion about that. 

7,526. You cannot say; there is nothing to prove that 
British India and the Indians of British India are making or 
accumulating any capital ?—There is nothing in these particular 
figures. 


7,527. There is nothing to show that ?—No. 
7,528. lt cannot be asserted positively that it is so?—I 


think it can be asserted. I say in these figures there is nothing 


to prove it. 


7,529. 
No. 

7,530. That is all right. Thon it is said, although Australia 
makes capital, still it finds it cheaper to borrow from a different 
country in the same manner. Can we say that India is making 
capital, and that it only comes to England for the purpose of 
borrowing cheaper? Or is it because British India or the 
Indians of British India cannot find -that money, that the 
Government are compelled to come here and get that money. 
It may be one of two ways ?—We borrow in India when that 
is possible, because we then know exactly what our liablity is. 

7,531. Yes, but when we borrow in India we find a differ- 
ence that, though we borrow in India, we can hardly get it 
from the Indian people of the British territory. Can we get a 
return of the holders of any of this debt who are subjects of 
British territory and not foreign Indians or foreign Europeans; 
can we get some such return ?—Possibly, some such return 
could be prepared. 3 

7,532. It would be a good thing to know this exactly— 
what is drawn from the people of British Tudia itself ?—I 
will see if any information can be obtained; I do not know 


that it can.* 


1,583. Str Doxarp Srewarr: But that would not prove 
anything ; it would simply prove that the natives of India do 
not like the low interest ?—Yes, that is what I should say. 
ee Mr. Naorovr: It is suid because they do not like” 
Ra P it is simply because they do not have the 
for acl o give at lower interest. The capital is so small and, 
ame Purposes, so insufficient, that the very commercial 
not? Moo rate—of interest is 9 per cent., is it 
perk , &Ccounts between merchant and merchant are at 9 

cent. interest, is not that a fact ?—The ordinary mereantile 


These figures do not prove anything of the kind ?— 


rate of inter c . à A A 
5 rest is certain] 1} i 
England. ainly much higher in India than in 


math pe course if they make a special contract for any 

ere sup seeks Interest, that isa different thing ; but what is 
merchan. ee tobe regular 5 per cent interest as between 
With this 9 ae merchant, there is 9 per cent. interest; and even 
Capital to ay r cent. interest the bankers actually who possess 
Het nore thy y extent T mean the Indian bankers -are able to 
3 Maan 9 per cent. because capital is so very deficient 


Eune F 
ns found to be impossible to cbtain the required information. 


there : it cannot be accumulated because itis taken away from the 
country ?—TI do not appear as an expert witness on questions 
of political economy, and I can only say that my own experience 
after about 25 years in India is that there is certainly an 
accumulation of capital going on in British India, and that 
eet as a whole is wealthier than it was when I first went 
iere. 
_ 1,536. Can we have any proofs; can you show any 
increase ?—As I say that is only my opinion. 

7,637. Itis merely an opinion, therefore, 
any proof? 

7,938. Sir James Perme: Haye the imports and exports 
increased ?—Mr. Jacos : Yes, they have very largely increased. 
_ Mr. Naorosr: Mr. Chairman, may I go into the subject of 
Imports and exports now ? 

Craya: I do not think it comes in at the present point. 

7,539. Mr. Naorosr: Of these Rx. 29,000,000 we are talking 
about, I suppose there is some amount held in different kinds 


of dag Me Jacon: Yes, some portion of it would be so 
held. 


you cannot give 


Sixteenth day. Wednesday, 29th April, 1896. 
Witness. Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.1. 


The witness was examined upon the Commercial 
Services, and Railways and Irrigation works, It 
having been stated that the subsidised railways 
received land free of charge, Mr. Naonosi asked : 

7,819. Did the guaranteed companies pay anything for the 
land,or was it given to them also free?—Mr. Jacos: No, it 
was given to them free also. 

Later, asked how the working oxpenses of the rail- 
way were paid, the witness replied : 

By drawing on the Government treasury; the railway 
account is treated as a drawing account with Government. 

7,965. Mr. Naorost: Does the Government keep a separate 


account of what is spent in that manner in keeping the 
accounts of the railway income and expenditure ?—Yes. 


7,966. Is that included in the railway accounts ?—Yes. 
7,967. Or does it go into the Government revenue accounts ? 


— [It is not always charged against the railway concerned, but 
the total charge is shown against the railway revenue account. 
7,968. In fact it is from the revenue of the country tht 
this is paid and not deducted from the revenue of the rail- 
ways ?—It is shown against the railway revenue, but is not 
always charged against the revenue of the particular railway. 


After further examination by other Commissioners 
Mr. Naorosr proceeded to question the witness : 


8,161. Is there any portion of the railway capital held by 
the Indians of British India, do you know?—Some small 
portions certainly are. The shares in the Tarkessur railway 
in Bengal, I believe, are held chiefly by natives, and thero ure a 
few provincial lines in the North-West Provinces, shares in 
which are held by natives of India. 

8,162. Iam talking of the capital which we are speaking of 
as having been spent, the £246,000,000?—Yes. i 

8,163. And can you say what the amount is?—No, I could 
not say. Ido not know how much is held in railways other 
than those I have just mentioned. 

8,164. Are you able to distinguish how much of this capital 
invested by natives belongs to natives of Native States, and 
how much to natives of British India ?—No. 

8,165. You have no means of saying ?—No, L have no means 
of ascertaining. 3 

8,166. According to a return given here, we have got some- 
thing like Rs. 1,16,00,090 paid in salaries to servants on rail- 
ways. ‘This is a Parliamentary return of salaries above 1,000 
rupees per annum paid to servants on railways, and you have) 
a total of nearly Rs. 1,16,00,000, and out of this more than 805 
lakhs, or nearly three-quarters, are paid to Europeans. In 
that case the Indians do not get the benefit of the amou 


spent in India so far as the employés are concerned ?—[ should 


not say that they do not get the benefit of it. Èe, 
8,167. As employed by them, and having so much paid te 
Europeans, and not having the same employment which tho 


Europeans occupy, if Indians were employed in this place they 
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ended in the country 
2—Yes, if they were 
if they could be 


would receive all this benefit of money exp 
for the railways as in any other country 
employed instead of Europeans ; or rather, 
so employed, they would receive the amount. i 

8,168. They would receive the amount, and so that amount 
is lost both in amount as well as in employment io the Indians 


themselves ?—I should not describe itin that way. , 
as a mere fact that there is so much 


38,169. Iam asking it f hi C 
mosey paid to Europeans ?—There is no question as to that 
fact. 


8,170. Take for instance this country, or the United Siates, 
whatever is spent in connexion with railways is earned by the 
people of the country, and it goes every year to their benefit, 
although it may be borrowed money or their own revenue 
spent ?—Yes. 

$171. And thatis nearly three-fourths ; then there is also 
£54,000 spent in this country in some shape or other, such as 

“directors and their offices and other expenses ?—Yes. 

| 8,172. So it is nearly one crore of rupees which the people 
f hare to find which does not return to them, but goes to 
| Europeans—as matter of fact?—That amount is paid to 
} Europeans. Of that there is no doubt. 

8,173. Now there is something like 200,000,000 of rupees 
paid in the various different services in India to Buropeaus. I 
mention that as a fact from this return ?—I have not got the 


large. 
8.174. And were Indians largely employed, and if even 
half of that had been saved to the Indians, would they not 
| have been able to produce or supply more capital than they are 
at present able to ĉo. They would have so much capital to 
invest in various ways, and during the time of the railway 
existence—all this money which has been paid to Europeans— 
had even half of it been paid to natives or saved to the Indians 
as their capital, they would have been able to supply a large 
f portion of the capital required for the railways #—I really 
{ conve say ; it involves so many considerations. j 
abe came TENE celine the Boog had ack 
ene » P ps, e Europeans had not 
8,176. I say if the Europeans had not bi e ? 
and Indians had earned all that instead of 200 o = 7 
i 100,000,000 Indians had earned instead of all that precy, 
Europeans who use it there and take it away from the count : 
also?’—If the Europeans had not been there, it i ib a 
the natives would not have been in a SDA een 
amounts. por oad 
8,177. I beg your pardon; what is it? 
I eg J ; at is it?—The premise, as 
a ee it, is that the Europeans are not there cares 
§,178. So many less employed, instead of to the ext 
which they are. If that was done, and if th ee s 
! were fairly carried out, without distinction of F a Ys ee 
a the employment of the Government servic ee ereen, in 
Indians would have been employed than n z me ces 
they would have been able, therefore O COTS aa any and 
| the country itself, would not then Indians ha aa eae 
supply more capital than they are at EAD ae able Kto 
might be. But this assumes that they could ihe peal miey 
e mere s the Europeans—that they could do ie Apoyo a 
5,179. At present, owing i i ae 
searcity of capital in British ee E a there is much 
Th afee rA a C aa a consequently. the 
capital than they would otherwise doe T aan for their little 
miet is certainly high. of—The ordinary rate of 
,180. Tho Native States h. i : 
ways from their own revenue, Time mosty their own rail- 
any idea of what railways have been built by pen yon give 
States, how much by borrowed mone y different Native 
their own revenue ?—LI can gi J, and how much fro 
Nati 5 n give you the amounts ex es 
| i ative States on railways, but several f Sen etpar ded by 
through the Native States—the Rai ot our main lines run 
__ stance. ajpootana-Malwa, for in- 
= 8,181. Yes, but they are F 
Z “special railways built Dy Nativa, States for TORD ; 
ko are such railways; the Nizam’s Stat 


I mean 


8 built entirely from thej 
wy Lorrowed T ey ge 
mstructed from, borrowed 


And are all theso railway 
N > have certainly been 
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money ; but I cannot state in every case the ex 
of the capital which has been supplied from a aay Proportio, 4 
borrowed money. venue and from 

8,183. Well, I can just give a few figures w 
one Native State. Ihave not been able to look 
says of Hyderabad-i-Nizam, but I have got some £ 

sore given by the Diwan last year, and it ap aoe Tigures g 
were able to raise a local railway loan, as it es pte they 
29 lakhs of rupees, and they borrowed from erseribed, of 
Government a crore and 63 lakhs of rupees fie English 
purposes ?— Yes. me 70K" Tailway 

8,184. Out of that they have already a sinkine 
27 lakhs $1,000, for the loan from the English Gon, > 
They have themselves now from their own revenn S 
1 crore and 48 lakhs on the Mysore-Harikar Raila Spent 
they have on other railways also invested 41 lakhs N, and 
revenue only, and they have not spent nearly 16 lakhe their 
the loan which they have received from the British Ge from 
ment. The position thus stands that, out of the loan f vet 
British Government they have 27 lakhs of sinking San the 
they have 15 lakhs in hand which they have not en T PE 
that we see that a large portion of the railway is pail = 
their own revenue, and they in a fair way of repa inei 
whole/of the loan in this native State. We, in Briticnaimid 
do not e Cee 


fund of 


t appear to have any chance of coming to that iti 
of affairs ?—I havo no information about those fn 

8,185. Then in addition, on account of this guarantee to the 
loss that accrues from the necessity of paying up to tlie 
guaranteed interest, we have, as has been already explain d 
the additional loss of exchange on account of having thesal ton 
in sterling. We have a double loss; we have to ‘make up the 
guarantee, which is in sterling, and then to pay in sterling; 
whatever may be the earningsin rupees, we must make it upin 
pounds, which is not earned, and, as it is called, a fictitious 
amount which we have to pay, which has already been discussed? 
—There is a double loss ; first, in the payment of the sterling 
interest ; and, secondly, in the fictitious rate of exchange which 
is applied in the calculation of surplus profits. 7 

8,186. Then the question was put to you, I do not remember 
by whom, that taking the whole result of the railway expendi- 
ture and earnings up to this time, how much remains as a 
deficit to the Indian revenues which they have filled up, up to 
this time and which must be earned hereafter as a balance 
against us in favour of railways ?—There is a net balance against 
the railways. : z 

8,187. And how much do you think it is, taking the result 
from the beginning to the end of revenue ?—I cannot state the 
amount offhand, but I will put in a table showing the uet 
results of the railways as far back as possible.* 

8,188. The extent of railways now in India is about 90,000 
miles, is it not ?— Up to the end of 1894 it was 19,000 miles; 
daresay it is 20,000 miles now. 
pea Have you any idea what is the extent of railways 

tin the United States about this time ?—I have not any idea 
of the exact amount. 
Ree Then in the working of those railways, do you not 
ink the Government, having direct or indirect control over it, 
should compel or insist upon the railways to adopt the mos” 
pepita] plan, and therefore largely employ Indians, and save 
ae uc as possible from the heavy expenditure. Would a 
able PR a great way towards making the railways more prow 
both} an they are at present?—I believe the policy followe 
oth by the State Railways and the Companies is that they 
employ natives wherever they think they possibly can do 5° wit 
aug regard to both efticiency and economy. ‘ 
Satta Sail WAKO you have three-fourths of the eal 
of this r i EEA OS it is as present—within three or four dee 
ae nae ape TER is Erg room for Government as trey ; 
io Bes n P ople to do their utmos Oe that tho 
Co ys made really more profitable p—I thin T 
mpanies certainly look more to thoir profits than to tho @ 
ployment of European a eee uld employ natives 
wherever th Sean My aoe $ 
er they thought it more profitable to do 50: 


5 £ . bub 

a Pz Yes, that is more reasonable, it would appear, ? is 
‘a good e exception of the Baroda railway, where Ë eative 
aoe Pee who tries to make use of as large & 7 oat 
eA anorable, they are nob carried out. ee fom. 
eninsula has different ideas,—I cannot mentio British 


Therefore, 


we have no capital invested by the subjects in 
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India, and if tho large amount that is paid in salaries to 
Europeans continues, and the indirectbeuefits that nou- officials 
derive from the trade, and from all that they do there, because 
the British Indians are not able to compete with them, there 

a seems to be very little chance that the Indians will ever be 
able to help themselves, and become owners of those railways, 
or to pay their debts, if this drain continues as at present ?— 
Some of the capital is owned by natives of British India. 

8,193. Natives of British India ?—Yes. 

8,194. Because I know uatives of Native States and even 
princes of Native States hold very largely. such as, I think, 
the Maharaja of Gwalior is lending a large amount of money to 
the British Government. Isit about a crore ?—More than that. 

8,195. Three crores?—The Gwalior loan of 1887 was 
33 crores of rupees, and there is also a loan from Maharaja 
Sindia for State Railways of 14 crores. 

8,196. The Mahar of Holkar has also lent?—Yes, a 
crore for the Indore State Railway. 

8,197. Therefore we are in the position of borrowing from 
every quarter ; when will we be in the position of Native 
States of taking from their own revenue and from their own 
capacity. As long as this drain continues there does not seem 
to be much chance ?—Some of the capital of the railways is 
held by natives of British India. 

8,198. Can you give us any idea of how much is held by 
them ?—No I cannot state how much. The amount is not con- 
siderable for the reason you have already mentioned, viz., that 
the rate of interest in India, on good security, is much higher 
than that obtainable even on railway loans. 

8,199. Sir James Preme: There are no limitations in the 
employment of natives on railways in India except their fitness, 
I suppose ?—Mr. Jacos: That is all I know of. 

8,200. Sir Janes Perm: And they would be cheaper than 
Europeans, if fit, and they naturally would be employed ?— 
Mr. Jacos: I should think so. : 

8,201. Mr. Naorosr: If they are properly trained, and if 
there is a full fair opening left to the Indians, do you mean to say 
that the Indians—out of 300,000,000 of people in India, that 
you will not find a sufficient supply to do all this work as 
efficiently as any European ?—Mr. Jacoz: I do not pretend to 
give any opinion on that point myself. I should judge from the 
action of the railway companies, and railway managers in 
employing Europeaus for certain posts, that that is the view 
that they take. 

8,202. The guaranteed railway companies take very good 
care that as long as they get their guarantee and any benefit 
they do not care whether the Indians derive any benefit from 
the expenditure or not. It isan idea of patriotism among them 
to employ Europeans instead of Indians. You cannot say that 
the Indians will not be found competent to undertake the 
work if encouragement were offered, and if the proper class 
of men were drawn. 

8,203. Sir Jaxes Perre: India has been developed by 
railways since about the middle of the century, has it not ?— 
Yes. 

8,204. During that time the opening of the railways has 
enormously increased the trade ?—Yes. 

8,205. Tudia being an exporter of raw produce it has been 
particularly beneficial in opening up the country ?—Yes, the 
xailvaye have produced an enormous effect in that way. 
nee oe N ONG during the development of the railway system, 
faethe taken any part in promoting undertakings 

as railways ?—Only, as far as I know, in the case of very 

Snes. There is the Ta rkessur railway in Bengal, 

one ed heart 9 is mainly a native undertaking, and there are 

aoe es ramways, I believe. But I cannot speak on this 
any authority. 


Seventeenth Day. Wednesday, 6th May, 1896. 


War yr, 6 

Fitness : Vice-Apaimar, W. A. KENNEDY, R.N., formerly 
im command of the Bast India Station. . 

SrveEr 


eee Commissioners had examined Vice-Adimiral 
Sas pon the questiou of utilising Indian 
War, nape eee as the “Lawrence,” in time of 
ONONE a 'ness's replies wero to the effect that 

essels were armed they must be under the 


orders of the Admiralty and not of the Indian 
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Government. In reply to a remark of Mr. Naoroji’s 
(8,473), witness stated that “In a time of war 
the Admiralty would arm the ‘Warren Hastings’ 
and the ‘Clive,’ they have their guns, and they are 
very smart ships.” 


_The examination was continued with the object of 
discovering whether the duties of the squadron on 
the Indian Station were confined to that Station, or 
whether it was liable to be summoned to assist, in 
case of need, a Government, such as the Australian 
Government. Admiral Kennedy kad replied that in 
case a difficulty arose at Norfolk Island and the 
Governor of New South Wales wanted a ship to go 
there, the vessel would be sent immediately, where- - 
upon Mr. Naorosi asked :— 


8,559. But you would have the power of refusing if you 
chose ?—Vicz-Aputran Kennepy: Certainly ; it might be 
impracticable to comply for reasons of a naval character. 

8,560. Myr. Naorosr: That makes all the difference ?— 
VICE-ADMIRAL KENNEDY: Yes. 


Later, with reference to the question of the employ- 
ment of the Indian Squadron in other than Indian 
waters, Mr. Naorogsr asked :— 


8,575. Mr. Naorost: Do I understand that the second 
complaint is that India gets no return ?—That seems to be the 
complaint as far as the remonstrance goes; it was, “ India 
gets no return.” 

Crarrman :— You must read the words before ‘ occasionally 
employed.”’ 

Mr. Naorogr: ‘ Vessels not employed in the Persian Gulf | 
are under the command of the Adiniralty, and must be occa- 
sionally employed on other than Indian services.” See Treasury 
so and so ‘‘for which India gets no return,” and that I under- 
stand was the complaint. 

CHAIRMAN : But the complaint is that they are occasionally 
employed on other than Indian services, for which India gets 
no return. 

Mr. Naorost: I merely wanted to know what the real com- 
plaint was. 


The witness was further examined by Mr. Naono.t: 


8,665. Mr. Naorost: Does the Royal Navy admit any 
Indians in employment either as crew or as officers?—No, 
only as cooks and stewards. 

8,666. One or two ?—Plenty of them are employed. 

8,667. Then that means that India should pay for that 
from which no Indians derive any benefit of employment ?— s“ 
But they do derive benefit. 4 

8,668. Imean benefit of employment in the Navy. The 
whole employment must go to the benefit of the Englishmen, 
according to present arrangemenits*—No, they have benefit, 
because there are a great number of Lascars employed in the 
defence ships, for instance. 

8,669, [mean in the Royal Navy, in the Royal Squadron 
for which India pays this £100,000 and £60,000; I am only A 
talking of the Royal Navy, not the Indian Marine. They get 
no benefit out of this contribution which they pay for the 
Royal Squadron ?—No, we do not ship natives as seamen in 
the English Navy because they are not trained for it, and in 
like manner, I conclude, officers; but Lascars are employed in 
the Defence Flotilla. a 

8.670. But is it simply because they are not trained, or is it 
a determination not to employ them at all? Facilities might 
be given for them to be trained; is facility given for them to 
be trained? T know of one instance where an Indian here 
wanted to be employed—-1 do not kuow whether it was ly 
as a crew—in one ship, and he was distinctly refused ; so, toc 
in the Army; they are distinctly refused to be employed at a 
either in the Royal Navy or the Royal Army ?—Th 
India are largely employed in the Army. 

8,671. The native Army, but I am talking of 
officers ?— Who wanted to join this army ? $s 

8,672. We will confine ourselves to the Navy 
not prepared to say whether au Indian gentle! 
to get his son into the Navy, and 
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- an Indian came here an 
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n—I do not know at all why 


1atio: x ; 7 
jas against him. 


i me to pass his exami : 
Seo Bani admitted; there could be no pi aa 
But I am only speaking without authority on the mat Ree 

8,673. ‘That is exactly what I wanted to know. AS an 88 
I understand he would be distinctly refused; if any In am 
centleman’s son went home he would not be admitted to oe 
training college or any place at all? Oh, no; try it on. E 
sure he would be heartily welcome : there is no feeling of that 
sort at all. 

8,674. 
therefore, 


His “trying it on” means 2 deal of expenditure, 
can we not have any authoritative expression that, if 
d wished to enter the college and to be 
it would be no concession at all) that 


ained just as others : 
trained just as others ( ee agli 


he would be freely admitted on the same terms as ° 
men passing the same examination, and so on—Yes. 

8.675. Till that order is made, or until that is publicly 
mown, “trying it on™’ means simply expenditure and going 
back disappointed ?—That could be ascertained quite well. 
I shall have very great pleasure in finding out for certain, 
because T cannot answer the question entirely myself. 

8,676. I should be very glad if you would find that out ?—I 
will find it out without any delay. 

8,667. Assuming that India has an Imperial interest in the 
Royal Navy, there is so far an equal interest to Britain to 
maintain its rule also in India ?— There is no doubt that Britons 
do take a great interest in India. 

8,678. So far, assuming that the account is balanced with 
equal interest, is it not right that India should have a propor- 
tionate share of the benefits of the employment according to the 
money India pays? That will be answered if you will kindly 
find out what I have asked ; I need not ask that any further ? 
—Has an Indian man or gentleman ever expressed a desire, 
because it is rather springing a mine on one; I have never 
heard that they wanted to come, generally the climate is 
against it ? 

8,679. Not necessarily ?—They would not like to leave their 
own home. 

8,680. They believe that they would never be admitted ?— 
I see; you start under the belief that there is a great bias 

against it. io 
8,681. Both in the Army and in the Navy ?—But I do not 


8,683. Now it is said that when any ex iture is i 
=. A E a xpenditure is incurr 
by the British exchequer, cither here or in India, SPH both 
countries are interested, India must contribute a share ; on the 
same principle does not justice require that when any dis- 
bursement is made from the Indian exchequer for any purposes 
in either country in which both countries are interested, the 
British exchequer should make a fair contribution ?—It seems 80 
8,684. In apportioning charges betwee ein om tinal 
ii arges between Britain and Indi 
aoimo e teapeotive capacity be taken into oaet T 
s a vastly rich country, and drawing its ric d 
om India, and India is an extremely on Ene eae 
ritain carrying away its wealth; should not Britain he is 
some consideration for these circumstances ?—Of course, fees 
pre! ze yidueaions for experts, and it is the first time T me > 
rd that India is a very poor country, or that it is drai 
ss J 7 D Nat it is dre 3 
for the benefit of England. I alaa iadi fame 
yery rich country and self-supporting, and that wi ie t 
pelend it would be in rather a bad way. pore 
ne be We differ very largely in that ?—I do not see exact] 
a you are aiming at. Your contention is that if E val 7 
ad nothing whatever to do with India, India y ld gene 
off than she is now? : oe oo bstter 
8,686. Thatis a different ion ?. 
thinking of, is it not? gee eee 
8,687. I say that, comparativel itai 
different in their capacity For Segara pr ndin a 
land, taking the expressions of Secre 
ee a large swallow. 
688. England is a very ri 4 
8, ich G 
distinctly poor, as Lord ro has stated. F anq India is 
n apportioning charges for any purpose A, I say that 
@ interests of both, is it not necessary, as the G sate o 
India has also asked, that their comparative Ca Sear ale 
must also be taken into consideration, and ne aes 1 oa 
arithmetical division?—I expect that if I ea thp 
prision upon that subject it would not be See 


whatever ; no one would pay any attention to woh auvihing 
i 


at is what you are 


a f re ver 
in their wealth. Eng. 
taries of State——p— 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer would tell me i 


own business. o mind my 
8,639. That is true, but an English gentleman m 
his views, whether the Chancellor of the Exch LAY expreag 


equer hearg 


or not?—I think you should put that straight to the Ch 
ancellor e 


of the Exchequer, but not through me. 

8,690. But, if I am supported by good English 
might put it more forcibly to the Chancellor of the Exch 
—Yes, but you must get an opinion that is worth. a Aquer? 
not mine, upon such subjects as that; it is quite valu È l 

8,691. We have got here that they constantly a 
zarda 6E Indig > sag? ¢ ‘ ‘ . = 
words Indian purposes’? and ‘ Indian requirements Dee 

8,692. But is it not the case that there are tw 
concerned in all these purposes: the English purpose 
the English rule. and the Indian ?— Yes. è 

8,693. Therefore, whatever is supposed to. H 
independent Indian purpose, as if it Ba tho caso ot a 
States or France, is it not right that in considering all aa 
Indian purposes both these parties should take their fair ue 
in everything that is for the interest of both; that is a question 
very similar to what I ha p already put, in fact ?—Yes That 
is the very reason why India pays this subsi Ro 
ought to take their chee a pa iy 

8,694. In the same manner Englishmen ought to take thei 
share for purposes for which India pays?— Ot course, we ch, 
because this £100,000 per annum must certainly be A SOT 
small proportion of the enormous burdens that England has 2 
bear. And in alluding to Indian purposes, of “course the 
would claim that all our squadrons are reully for the benefit a 
India. We take so much interest and care of India that we 
keep up large fleets in the Mediterranean and all over the 
word on purpose to guard India, which we do not want to 
ose. 

8,695. Which we do not want to lose?—Which we do not 
want to lose. That is right: if we lost India we should put 
down a great many of our expenses; therefore all these ques- 
tions are really Indian purposes, and the whole East Indian 
squadron is for Indian purposes, because they are looking out 
to prevent the enemy from coming and attacking India. 
Without that squadron we might have other people prospect- 
ing round the coasts of India and making themselves very 
disagreeable, no doubt; so that the indirect advantage that 
India gets from the English navy is enormous. I should say 
that if they really wanted to claim their just rights, they 
would be estimated at at least half a million sterling. 

8,695a. T grant that India has so much benefit out of this 
squadron, but is not this squadron for the defence of India as 
much for the interest of England as of India? Is it not for 
the preservation of British rule, and therefore you pay & por- 
tion of the expense, T grant, in this matter ?—Yes. 

8,696. Well, in other matters there are other purposes also 
common to both, for which India alone pays, and of whic 
Bri tain ought to take a share just on the same principle ?— Yes. 
W ell, I am not aware of such a case. ; 

5.697. J£ there are cases, they should be fairly taken into 
consideration ?—Yes, L shonld conclude so. 

8,698. Now, in Question 6,908 we are told: ‘Then, sum- 
ming the whole matter together, the cost of the Marine to you 
mee lakhs: there is the £160,000 which is paid as subsidy 
mhich, of course, we must turn into rupees at tho rate 0 on 
change; there are the stores for India, £130,000, which w 
rue treat in the same way”? (stores, of course, is & material 
Veena tees to do with). Captain Hext answered). is he 
Baie dget is 19 Jakhs. And then about the pens ‘dering 
i ey are something about 6 lakhs more. Now, copa on- 
the squadron expenditure is to be for common purposes, ne 
tribute £160,000 ?—Yes. 
for Pe Then, on the other hand, we spend 
ieee sas me ead other purposes in which bons ais 
of front K ence of India, large or small is for te 
Lain ae ritish rule as well as Indian ; Le op Lakhs, 
Tae cee xchequer take a share na 
Squadron? 1 ee re apshare (oh u would pron. 
supposing the Bae now exactly what yo pstitute 12 lieu 
of this £160 600. UE alae J say 

1l 00. A sa 

T 5, ae % not object to the £160,000 at all, whio there 
mt ae perly paid, but I do object on the gron® i ment het 
unon purposes, and that therefore the Gover ditur and 


Opinion, I 


© parties 
, namely, 


20 lakhs in India 
interesteć, 
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out of that expenditure not the whole, as I understand, but a 
portion of it, is paid by India, which comes to £160,000 ?—Yes. 

8,701. Now, T say that the Indians spend 20 lakhs of 
rupees there for purposes of defence, harbour defence and 
coast defence, and so on, in which both parties are interested, 
whether the sum to be divided be large or small ?—Yes, but 
more especially the Indian, I suppose, who pays for his 
existence. ie 

8,702. Your British rule is far more important to you than 
it is to the Indians. Would you care a single farthing if 
British rule were not there, to go and protect India ?—You 
mean that it is not entirely philanthropic ? 

8,703. Supposing the British rule were not in India, would 
rou care a straw to go and protect India in any way whatever? 
“Tt do not suppose that we should go toa great outlay under 
such circumstances, if the Russians were in possession ; but, 
viewing from the Indian standpoint, they are very much better 
as they are than under any other circumstances, and therefore 
pay a very small percentage for protection. 

8,704. I accept the Indian point of view as you put it; I 
want the British point of view to be taken in the same way ?— 
I should say that that is a point I am not prepared to discuss. 

8,705. Ido not know what the British Empire would be if 
India were lost ; British India is of the highest importance to 
the British Empire ?—No doubt about it. 

8,706. Then, with regard to the protection of trade, the 
question was 6,934—‘‘Nor with the defence of Indian trade’? — 
that is to say, was not the protection for the defence of Indian 
trade. Then the answer was: ‘‘The Indian trade is virtually 
English trade. It is all carried in English boats and paid for 
by English money. The Indian trale itself{—of India itself— 
is next to nil.” Do you agree with that?—No; there is a very 
large local trade in India, as you know. Perhaps you know 
Mr. Shepherd, who owns an enormous fleet of ships that never 
leave Indian waters; there is the Pilgrim line that trades to 
Mecca, that is all Indian trade ; there are companies running 
up the Persian Gulf which are entirely owned by natives. Of 
course, the bulk of the trade starts from England, there is no 
doubt about that, and runs to Bombay; and there is an 
enormous sailing fleet which comes round the Cape for Calcutta 
as well. But I suppose that a great deal of the money must 
remain in India, or in the hands of people of India, and there 
are a great many wealthy aatives who are interested in these 
ships—largely interested. 

8,707. What I want to say is this: the trade that is afloat, 
exports from India or imports into India from foreign countries 
—which is, in fact, the bulk of the trade; the coasting trade 
is very little compared with it, and most of this trade—first of 
all, the whole shipping—is entirely English interest ?—Yes. 

8,708. With no share at all of the Indian in it. Then the 
cargo also, as long as it is floating on the sea, is primarily at 
the risk of the East India banks and of the English marine 
insurance offices, because the Hast India banks, which are, 
strictly speaking, British interest, supply all the money for the 
exports or the imports. Therefore, what I mean to say is that 
while any cargo or any ship is floating on the sea, it is essen- 
tially primarily a British interest and British money is concerned 
in this ship and cargo; and, therefore, I said that Captain 
Hext was quite right in saying that the Indian trade, strictly 
speaking, was ni/, or very little, compared with the whole 
British risks that are involved in the whole of the foreign 
trade of India ?—Yes. I do not know what he means in 
saying such a thing ; it may be the case. 

8,709. What I say is this: that when we are told that the 
peeren is needed to protect trade, it is forgotten that this 

rade is mostly British trade, or almost wholly, and very little 
ee interest in it?—I suppose these ships pay duties in 

Beane their cargoes te India, do they not? ; 

Ae ae T am talking of the ship and the cargo while it is on 
While it and when the squadron is expected to protect it. 
nae is oF the sea the interest is of British capital almost 
Obs N i i course, I may take you through the whole pro- 
talo © transaction in order to explain that to you?—I will 

your word for it. Your argument is that the Navy is no 
goon to India at all. 
ite s not mean to say that it is no good to India at all; we 

paying this share, but at the same time I say that the 


‘rgument which is constantly urged, that the Navy is neces- ` 


ee, iS pand the Indian trade, the East Indian trade, is a 
Sleading one; the real interest of the capital that has 
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to be protected is almost wholly British. I wanted to make 
a correction of your expression ‘* Indian trade.” 

8.716. Mr. Naorosr: If in former days the British Govern- 
ment imposed any particular taxation, does it mean, therefore 
that that is a justification, whether it was right or wrong for 
future conduct of the same kind ?—I do not know ; I am notan 
exponent of the views of the Government. 


Eighteenth Day. Wednesday, 13th May, 1896. 
Witness ; Mn. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 


The witness was examined as to the Irrigation 
Works of the Government of India. Mr. Naorosr 
proceeded to question the Witness :— 


8,960. Mr. Naorosr: Were some of these irrigation works 
originally old works upon which only a small amount was 
expended ?— Some of them were old works. 

8,961-2. And the capital, that you are including, only is 
that which is actually expended by you?—That is so. 

8,963. Therefore, the interest calculated on that will not be 
quite fair to revenue as so much interest on the capital ?—I 
believe that it is considered by experts that in most cases the 
expenditure incurred by Government on such works has been 
almost as great as if they had been constructed de novo by them. 
There may be some exceptions, but I understand that, as a 
rule, the existing works have been practically reconstructed. 

8,964. What 1 mean to say is, that the revenue is calcu- 
lated simply upon actual expenditure ?—Yes, simply upon the 
amount expended by the Government of India. 

8,965. All the previous preparations in olden times are used 
now, and for them no capital is calculated ?—That is so, yes. 

8,966. Mr. Jackson : Except in so far that you quality that 
statement, as I understand, by stating that, in the opinion of 
the engineers, the cost of reconstruction has been probably as 
large as it would have been to have constructed the works in 
the first instance?—Mr. Jacon: Yes, I believe that to be the case. 

8,967. Mr. Naorosr: That is in some cases ?—Mr. Jacon : 
In most of the cases, I think, but there may be some exceptions. 

8,968. Some of the old canals and irrigation works in the 
North-west Provinces have been brought into use and recon- 
structed, I may say, with the same amount of expenditure as 
if you had built them anew ĉ- -I cannot speak on a matter of 
that kind from any personal knowledge or with any authority, 
but I have cortainly seen a statement to the effect that most of 
them have been reconstructed at a cost which brings a fair 

charge against the capital. 

$,969. It would be very desirable to know the facts accu- 
rately, becauso I have understood it differently ?—I will seo 
if I can obtain any definite information on this point. Some 
irrigation works, however, certainly were constructed by old 
Native governments.” 


Later. 

8,995. Carruan: Are any of the irrigation works in India 
now worked by companies, or ure they all the property of 
the Government ?—They are all now the property of the 
Government. / 

8,996. Mr. Naorom: They were first started by companies, 
were they not?—The only irrigation com anies which carried 
out works in India were the two which I have already men- 
tioned, the East India Irrigation Company and the Madras 
Irrigation Company. But Government were constructing 
irrigation works before they were in the field. 

8,997. Those companies did not succeed in making an ing 
out of them, and they sold them to the Government ?—Yes. 

8,998. Can you give us the figures of the amount paid by 
Government, and on what principle ?—I have already given the 
figures; they were £1,044,000 for the Orissa works, an 
£49,000 for the Sone works of tho East India Canal, and 
£1,404,000, plus the writing off of a debt of £358,000, to the 
Madras Company. 

8,999. 
the time when the Government bought them over?—That I 
cannot say. : f 

8,9994. Lr! 
valuo of them was at the time, and what the Go b 
for them. ; 


"See Q. 9,645 et seg, 


‘And what was tho market value of those works at 


It would be worth while knowing what the market £ 


——<—< —™ 
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9,000. Sir Rarru Knox: They were not yielding any profit 


at that time ?—No. ; 
Sir Raru Knox : The market v 
much, 


9,001. 
that time, but what w 


alue cannot have been very 


Mr. Naonost: They were not yielding any pron at 

as the price of the shares in the miai 

‘Ag I said before, I think, various complications had arisen he 

the method of carrying out the works, as to the raising of the 

further capital required for them, and, in the case of the Orie 

Canal, also as to the assessment of the revenue, owing partly 

to the tardiness of the people in making use of the water and 

partly to the fact that the irrigation revenue and the land 

„revenue ere so much mixed up, that it is very difficult for an 

i “independent company to levy its rates separately in any way 
i which would be considered fair by the Government. 


Later. 


9,018. Mr. Naonogr : Is it true that by the action of some 
of these irrigation works a large extent of land has become 
sterile and cannot be cultivated any more under what is called 
Rhea, I think ?—? believe that that has been tbe case in some 
parts of the country. 

9,019. Can you give us some information about it, as to 
what extent that effect has been produced, and which canals 
have produced it P—No, I have not got that information. 

9,020. Is it only one canal, or is it more than one ?— {I really 
have no accurate information on the point, but I believe it is 
only in one case that any great inconvenience has resulted. 

9,021. It would be better to know that accurately, because 
there are some strong impresions about it?—I will inquire. 


z Nineteenth Day. Tuesday, 19th May, 1896. 
Witness : Carrain HEXT, RN. 

9,516. Mr. Naonosr: Now, it is generally stated that the 

Imperial conditions have very much changed, and that, there- 

dore, all the interests of the British Empire having increased 

the Indian Empire must contribute to all those increased inte- 

Í rests. Now, wonld Britain hold that all tbe interests that bave 
arisen from change of time and circumstances have not arisen 
from the interests of Britain herself; that is to say, her rule in 
the Indian Empire and her position in Europe and her own 
condition ?—I am afraid I am not a polician; I can give no 
auswer to a question of that sort. = 

9,517. We are often told about the common interests of į 

Empire in which India is interested, but aioe 
England both are interested, is it not proper that England 
should take a share instead of putting the whole burde: tae 
India ?—I should say most assuredly. z ae 


9,518. In all the common interests. yes isi i 
9 s, yes. This is a ; 
based upon the award, and ihe award is before E DI wil 

put ane question now. Is not the whole award based one- 

a bee y at a Sea e anpor that India is an indepen 

J » Master of iteelf, of its own resources. and having 

mer own benefits at her own. command, tee ores thea 
dour at pomas Sa bieotion by Britain, and Britain ee 
f . l interests o y ; 
tite cen er own at stake, as well?—I do not quite 


9,519. 


award based on a one-sided Panacea a: Is not the whole 


assumption, namely, 


with the resources 
India is considered as if it were negoti 


f you ask me if I 
T shonld say no. 
to take a share i 


atisa 


= A = 
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question T can hardly answer. As I said before 
politician, and I do not study these questions, ° 

9,521. Then the same remark I may apply t 
ference, whose decision has been constantly aoan, the Con. 

be 3 A a nstantly appealed to rii 

whole controversy, that the Conference has gone ents in the 
the assumption that India was, as it were, an nately on 
power to negotiate with, and that India therefore hae eadeni 
responsibilities as one who has its own resources ap it tain 
command. If that is not accepted, if that is not oom 8 own 
the whole decision of the Conference goes for nothing Ect, then 
were members of the Conference representing the Govan There 
of India, though no one was actually sent from Indian gee 
same way as from Australia. n the 

9,522. But then the Government of India, or the Sec 
of State for India, are a department of the Eritish Tul 
they do not represent, as Mr. Gladstone himself admitted, th 
interest of the Indians, as an independent Indian nati e 
altogether ; it is all subservient to the British rule and British 
power and British interests ? governed by England 


T am not a 


Tetary 
€, and 


?—They are 
9,523. Without any voice in the disposal of its resources? 
Except that the Government of India watch the interests of 

India as closely as possible in every possible way. 
9,524. Yes, all the departments that have been dik 
this question have been all acting upon that principle of 
getting what they can out of India, but they have never 
recognised the principle that whatever is done in India for the 
interests of both—that is to say, both for the British rule and 
for India itself—that the Br.tish exchequer also should con- 
tribute. That point has not been touched upon by any one of 
the controversialists ; can that be fair?—I have never sat on 


scussing 


any board of the so:t; therefore I cannot give an opinion. 
9,525. Iam only talking about the correspondence as it is 


here. This correspondence does not show in the slichtest 
degree that cither the Government of India or the other parties 
have taken that view of it. Well, then, it is said here that 
India has to pay the whole cost, effective and non-effective, of 
this armament. Now, is not this the same one-sidedness upon 
which the whole of this controversy is carried on, ignoring all 
along the interest which Britain also has, even more vitally 
than India, in all tke interests for which those services are 
required, small or Jarge?--I do not think I am capable of 
giving any opinion except on the matters which have already 
been placed before the Commission where 1 have endeavoured 
to show the Indian point of view. 

9,526. From the Government of Iudia point of view, not 
the Indian’s point of view ?—Yes. and also the interests of the 
people of India. 

9,527. Yes, but the interests of the people of India have 
had no expression whatever, either in the Conference or on the 
representation for the award or in any way whatever, £0 you 
can hardly know what the interests of the people of India were. 
I am talking more of the Government of India in that respect. 
Then, in a Treasury letter to the India Office, these words 
occur, “securing to India an effective voice in its control.’ 
“The principle that India ought to pay for the whole cost 0 
the squadron wi i AE ith + viso 
“ne squadron was admitted at the Conference, with the prov 
that its composition was to be revised, and that arrangements 
were to be made for securing to India an effective voice in its 
control.” Now, is not this expression and the whole reasoning 
in fact utterly misleading—‘‘ securing to India an effective 
voice In its control” ; is it not simply the voice of the Britis 
by means of its own agents, servants, and departments? ane 
18 no voice of india itself in the matter at all, while the Britis 
public understands it to be the voice of India, when itis very 
well known that the whole resonrces of India are entirely at 
the disposal of the British authorities, and to say that 
Soremment of India echoes the voice of India is what ~ 
ladstone has called a paradox. Now, with rogard to om 
pansons made with Australia; constant comparisons are mat’ 
and arguments 4 7 $ ot this be 

gume are based upon them; but should ni e 
orne m mind, that Australia is its own master ; whatever E 
acy YH her owa powan, wil and voi 8 AA 
ane ZA e considers for her own interest. basil Well, 
have the Passes to every and any service of the empre- fpdia 
a ethe Indians any such power, will or voice Has aly 2 
any command oft Owa Facareo? aro Rey nce 
will, Bait, Ms h : British, to be disposed of at he ? and the 
ndians also ne fe meee Dle, to their oma i gorviced of the 
one oS ave no access to all the Imperial £ ho two 

din wey is not this fact a contrast between 
fon Sre in the samo position as Australia to 


. 
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mind and to act according to her own interest, the case would 
be quite analogous and right ; but as it is at present, to treat 
India as Australia for British purposes, and then to treat India 
as it is actually treated for Indian purposes, is it not altogether 
unfair? Then the words ‘‘Indian purposes are coustantly 
used here, on which the Conference and the award are based, 
pnt what does this ‘‘Indian purposes’? mean? does it mean 
that in all those purposes Britain has no share whatever in its 
own interest ? should it not be called “ British and Indian pur- 
poses,” and instead of putting the whole cost of the squadron 
upon India alone, should it be divided between the two in some 
fair ratio, according to the capacities of each and according to 
the interests of each? The word “ Indian purposes”? is entirely 
misleading ?—The word “ Indian purposes” has been the rock 
upon which the whole controversy has set in. 

9,628. And it is wrongly interpreted all along, and upon 
that fallacy is the whole award and the whole conference based. 
Now, taking the passed instances of the East India Company 
spending a certain amount of money, the contention that we 
ought therefore to be prepared to spend the same amount of 
money now. I will just take one instance in the last century 
—the British Administration was the most oppressive and the 
most plundering that has ever existed in the world (those are 
the words of the report of the Directors, not mine). Now, 
would the present Royal Lady Empress follow such an ex- 
ample? Certainly not. Then in the same way, supposing the 
East India Company of their own free will and of their despotic 
power, which they possessed, had done certain injustice to 
India before in compelling her to find everything for their owa 
interest ; would it be right for the Victorian rule to follow the 
same precedent and say to us that, as we spent so much before, 
we must spend the same umount now?—1 think the whole of 
my evidence before the Cummission goes to show that I wish to 
see fair play between both ; I hope so. 

9,529. I do not know whether it is said in the award, or not, 
that the arrangements made in 1861-62 were uot binding on the 
British Government ; however, on the same ground shall I say 
that, referring or appealing to past evidence, whether right or 
wrong, just or unjust, in order to strengthen the position which 
the Admiralty takes up here, is not fair. Well now, with 
regard to Australia again. Here are a few words, which I 
will just quote, which explain the whole position. Mode of 
calculating the cost, paragraph 3, page 53: ‘Under the 
ugreement arrived at in March, 1890, the charge against India 
is to take the form of the whole cost, effective and non-eflective, 
of certain ships. My Lords remark that the maximum 
calculation by the Admiralty of this cost seems very moderate.” 
These sentences need not be quoted; what I want is the 
following part. “To compare it with the charge made to the 
5, Australasian colonies for the increase of the Australian squadron 

is irrelevant, because that charge does not pretend to represent 

the whole cost of the ships, but is what the Australian colonies 

were willing to pay and Parliament thought it expedient to 

accept.’’ Now is not that a comment upon the position of 

Australia and India, that from Australia the Government here 

can only get what they will give, and from India they may 

F take whatever they like. They cannot make Australia pay 
E whatever they like. Well, I think T will stop here. 


1 ‘The examination was continued by other Com- 
ni missioners. Mention was made of the protection 
i afforded by the Navy to Indian and British trade. 


9,542. Mr. Naonrost: But while this trade which we are 
| now considering is under protection, is it not entirely the 


| R tih interest of the East India banks and the insurance 
i ices— tho whole cargo is entirely a British interest while it is 
; aE and while it is under this protection #—Carrarx Hexr: 


iiag that is going a little too far, there is no doubt [ndis 
8 an interest in the cargo if they have scld it; otherwise it 
Would not produce it. 
Q 546 3 z 
Ra _ That is true, but that is not the question. The 
ndi ton is, while under this protection, is it British interest or 
tion retest, that is the question; while under this protec- 
E lt is entirely British interest. 
© nen Well, Mr. Naoroji, you see there is a difference 
pinion ; T should say exactly the contrary. 


- Naonosr: I only say what my opinion is, as a matter of 


fact, 


HAIRMAN; Tt ig entirely in the interest of India that it 
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comes over here. India is interested in selling her corn and 
cotton, which add immensely to her wealth; and as much as 
any country in the world she is interested in her foreign trade. 

„Mr. Naorosr: I will admit all that, but the question is 
simply this, that with regard to this protection of trade, at the 
time this protection is given to tbe trade, it is entirely British. | 
It is with that point that we have to deal. 


As to the apportionment of the charges of the 
expenditure on the Navy between Great Britain and Th 
India, Mr. Naorost asked: ` { 


9,606. With regard to dividing, shouid not the amount | 
divided, because all those interests are not merely Teach. 
interests, but joint British and Indian interests? - I think, 
whenever they were joint interests, that the cost should bo 
borne by both sides. ai 

9,607. Then, if we are asked to take a share in the expen- iF 
diture for the protection of trade, must we not then have a fair 
and full share in the service which protects, and to which we 
are asked to contribute ?—I do not quite follow you. 

9,608. The navy is to protect the trade, as it is said P—Yes. i 

9,609. And we are asked to contribute to that protection ; } 
then should we not have a share in the service itself, which is 
to protect, that is, in the Navy ?—A share in what. j 

9,610. Inthe employment in the service as officers, as crew, P 
in every way, fully ; if we are asked to contribute we ought to 
Lave a share of the profirs, also of its employment #— The 
natives of India, as a rele, are not at all suited to a sea life. 

9,611. That is not the question; supposing that they want, 
is it open to them— should it not be open to them, they must 
have a fair share ?—If they were thoroughly efficient there is 
no doubt they would have, yes. 

9,612. That is just the thing that they are not at present. 
Very well, then is not everything that is important to India as 
important to Britain, just as long as it has its own rulé and 
power in its great Empire of India ?—I should say the interests 
of the one were bound up in the interests of the other. H 

9,613. Indissolubly bound up, as Lord Roberts said ?— Quite 
right. 


Twentieth Day. Wednesday, 3rd June, 1896. 
Witness: Me. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. 

Asked by tho Chairman, with regard to a question 
put by Mr. Naoroji on a previous occasion as to 
the total loss incurred on the railway revenue account 
from the first construction of railways in India to 
the present time, the witness put in tables for a 4 
period of 38 years (from 1858); whereupon Mr. 
Naorost asked : 


9,640. Did not the Great Indian Peninsular commence in 
1853-54, between Bombay and Tana, I think ?—Mr. Jacos: 
X believe portions of the guaranteed railways were open 
before this account begins; but no charge to the Railway 
Revenue account was made before that. 

9,641. Cratrman: That was 1858 ?—Yes, 1857-58. There 
must have been charges for interest before that. And as soon 
as any portions of the lines were opened, there must have been i 
traitic receipts and charges. Even in this account there was a 
net expenditure for the first two years without any revenue at 
all. ee 

9.642. My. Naorost: Then the charge before 1858 is no 
included in this ?—Mr. Jacos : it is not included in this sta 

ont. 
mo, 643. Mr. Naorosr : T think that those earlier years 
be added as well, iu order to show the full extent 
been drawn from the revenue?—Mr. Jacon: I wi 
can find any information about that. À r, 

9,644. Čmarryax: Perhaps it would bo if | 
it clear on the head of the account that it begins with 
Mr. Jacos : Yes. 


The witness made a statement 
the dealings of the Goverume 
East India Irrigation Co 
Naorosr asked : ee. 


9,654. Could you tell us 


Act 


$ 
f 
i 
1 
$ 
f 
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i his money was paid over ?—No, I do 

e E et price of the East India Irrigation 
’s res was. 

ae DaI ‘understand you rightly that the Goyernmons, 
when this company was started, was in no vap SA Da 
that they did not guarantee them in any way W i ave 4 at 
ihe Government was entirely free, and that it was om ay. n 
account of the company itself that the scheme was started and 


` ‘ think it ¢ id that the Govern- 
carried out ?—I do not think it could be said tl dea 
ment had no responsibility whatever, but it did not guarantee 
any interest on the capital. $ P 

3,656. They did not guarantee the interest on the capital/— 
No. ; 
9,657. They did not guarantee the payment of capital at 
any time, nor guarantee to pay 2 certain interest to the share- 
holders at any time’—No, there was no guarantee, but the 
Company entered into a contract with the Government regard- 
ing the construction of the canal, and Government provided 
them with land and gave them various kinds of assistance. 

9,658. Government gave them some assistance, but Govern- 
ment was not in any way bound to recoup them for any 
expenses they might incur, either interest or capital, as I 
understand it?—No, there was no guarantee. 

Later, Mr. Naoxosz asked, with reference to the 
canals of the Hast India Irrigation Company :— 

9,667. Has it ever happened that during the drought the 
canals themselves wanted water and were not of much use ?— 
I am afraid I cannot give any evidence about that. 

The witness was asked by Sir Ratru Knox if any 
of the expenditure incurred upon the Orissa Canal 
Works had been charged against the Famine 
Insurance Fund, and the reply was, “I do not 
think so.” 

Mr. Naorosi thereupon remarked :— 

9,686. There is a column at page 11 of Sir H. Waterfield’s 
paper, Table 5, Construction of protective irrigation works, 
under the heading, ‘‘ Increase or Decrease of Expenditure on 
Imperial Account in India on Famine Relief and Insurance.”’ 
This would show that there is some expenditure incurred from 
the Famine Relief Fund on account of irrigation ?—Yes, there 
is some expenditure, but not on account of these works. 

9,687. I understood you to say no?—No. I think Sir 
Ralph’s question was whether there was any expenditmre on 
these particular works which had been charged to the Famine 


- Relief Fund. 


9,688. Sir Rarrm Knox: Yes. 


The witness was examined by the Chairman upon 
the expenditure of the Education Department of the 
Government of India. Asked if the figures presented 
included the whole of the expenditure on education 
the witness replied in the negative, stating that there 
was also expenditure from municipal funds, which 
was not charged in Government accounts. “Local” 


rates were also mentioned as contributing t 
Education. ao 


9,911. Mr. Naonosr: Local rat icipal rates 
ferent from Se e z es and municipal rates are 
2912. Local rates are levied by the Government ?—Yes 
A eee Cuarmwan: But they would not bo included ais 
udget '—Mr. Jacos : The local rates, as distinguished from 
mumcipal T are. ‘The local rates are not included under 
tie ead o; ucation, but the Education charges against them 
polk Cue Would this Rx. 
penditure upon village schools as ap: 
—Mr Jaco: Yes. hes 
9,915, Mr. Naorost : But the ine i 
receipta, geh are locally raised tMr, Jacop: The a ne 
ie l in Education receipts; they come under Provincial 
9,916. Mr. Naonogr: Yes, and inc i 
cation receipts f—Mr. Jacoz £ No. a ye 2ed in theod- 


Later. 


1,469,000 include any ex- 
art from municipal LEA ? 


9,963. Mr. Naorosr: Can you give something like the 


ra 
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whole of the Government expenditure, including 
vincial rates, on education of every sort, on ona $ 
education, per head of population. Iam talking MCG of 


charge, the whole Government charge, including granis 3 
a n 


those ro 


and grants to the universities and the higher schoo] aid 
technical schools of every kind ?—I have not got it worked and 
out, 


9,964. Will you be able to give the total per head? 
each province ? E 

9,965. In the whole of India, taking the whol 
expenditure ?—The rate per head of the educati 
ture of Ingia ? pees Head sedis 

9,966. Yes; the rate per head of the educational ex $ 
re of India in every form disbursed by Gove pendi, 
including grants in aid ?—I will endeavour to put ina sue 
ment. or 

9,967. Cuatrman; Thatis to say, you mean the Rx, 1,479 00 
which is put in the Budget, and the Rx. 235,000 whic K 
in the Budget ? 

9,968. Mr. Naorosr: The latter is the municipal expendi 
ture; I am not including that. I mean what is disbursed by 
Government, from the Government taxes, per head of popula 
tion, and also a similar expenditure in this country by Govern. 
ment from taxes, so as to make a comparison between the two 
countries. 

Again, Mr. Naoroji asked 

9,983. The whole expenditure on education is very small 
compared with the whole population ?—Yes that is so. 

9,984. It requires very much enlarging, if possible, and I 
think Government would be only too glad to spend more money 
if they had it ?—I think Government would very much like to 
see the people take up education themselves, and not depend so 
much upon the expenditure of Government money. 

9,985. Butif the people are so poor in British India, it is 
impossible either for the people or the Government to spend 
much on education, especially when a great deal is spent on 
warlike operations and in other ways ?—No doubt the poverty 
of the people affects the amount which they can spend on 
education. 


* # $ # + 


—In 


e educational 
onal expendi- 


ch is not 


9,990. Mr. Naoros1: You can give the general proportion 
of the grants in aid to the whole of the Government expendi- 
ture—Government expenditure is not all grant in aid?—No; 
Government expenditure is not all grant in aid. 

9,991. Then what is grant in aid out of the whole Govern- 
ment expenditure, you can give that?—I have given that 
already. 

9,992. Mr. Mowzray: Are any grants made to educational 
establishments not in British territory ?—They may be made in 
a few cases where there are political establishments, but they 
would be quite exceptional cases. ; 

9,993. Mr. Naorosr: Do you think there are any cases a 
I think there are, but I think that probably the charge 18 be 
such cases covered by local receipts. 

9,994. Outside of British territory ?—Yes. 


As regards the pay of Army chaplains, it was 
remarked that the Givi erty an a well-to-do 
body who could well afford to pay for their own 
religious ministers, but it was suggested that they 
were a shifting body of people, always changing vd 
that from such a body it would be difficult to provide 
a minister’s stipend. Mr. Naorosr remarked : 


10,047. In the Presidency towns, the population ise 
shifting —Yes, I should say. A was shifting there too. jon *— 
¥ 10,048. The Huropean population—the civil populat! 

es; T should say the civil were too. j Jains t0 

10,049. So far as the the principle of attaching chan r the 
troops alone was concerned, it would not matter whe R 
Presidency towns had a chaplain or not for the pu P Jains 
civilians ?— Presidency towns could support their ow? chap 
I suppose. in 

L 


It being sug blic Troasury 

p ggested that the public r 
ndia made larger payments pee endowment fo 
Sindi and Muhammadan religious purposes that 
or tho English clergy, the witness replie 


very 


> 
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peyond remission of land revenue, there was no 
direct payment for such purposes. 


10,060. Mr. Naonrosz: At the same time, these endowments 

a originally existed ; they have only passed over into the hands 

of ‘Government, have they not ?—They are merely the continua- 

tion of endowments which existed under former Governments. 

10,061. Cuarrman: And they are charged on gross 

revenues, are they ?—I think they are granted chiefly in the 
form of remissions of revenue. 


The accounts of the Medical Department were next 


examined. 
Mr. Naoroji asked : 


10,102. The expenditure on educational medical establish- 
ments, such as colleges, is included in the educational amount, 
is it not ?—No, it is included under Medical. 

10,103. And medical colleges are not included in the 
educational grant of Rx. 1,400,000 ?—The charges for medical 
schools and colleges come under the head of Medical, not under 
the head of Education. 

10,104. Are they not included under the total of Educa- 
tion ?—No. 


Twenty-first Day. Wednesday, 10th June, 1896. 
Witness: Mn. STEPHEN JACOB. 


During the examination on the subject of civil 
furlough and absentee allowances : 


10,275. Cuamman: The rules for Indian native civil 
servants are rather more restricted, are they not, than those of 
Europeans? In the matter of furlough the rule appears to be 
as follows: ‘‘On private affairs leave may, as in the case of 
other covenanted civil servants, be granted for six months ata 
time after intervals of six years, but not in any case until six 
years’ service has been rendered.’’ I understand that to be 
the same for the European and the native. ‘ Furlough not 
exceeding two years in all may be taken in periods not exceed- 
ing one year at a time, the first after ten and thereafter at 
intervals of at least cight years; but if none is taken for 18 
years, two years’ furlough may be granted at once” ?—Yes, 
those are the rules for officers who have entered the Civil 
Service, not by passing the examination in this country in the 
same way as Europeans do, but simply by nomination. 

10,276-7. Mr. Naorogr: For this furlough there is a certain 
amount to be paid on the ground of compensation for exchange, 
is there miot ?—The rate of conversion is fixed at a special rate 
of 1s. 6d. 

10,278. And thatis fixed on account of the fall in exchange ? 
—Yes, that is so. 

10,279. The Government of India isnot bound legally to 
make any such allowance on account of exchange ? — The 
Special.rate of exchange was conceded as part of the proceed- 
mgs in connexion with tho grant of MND compensation 
allowance. 
ie D Yes, but it was not that tho Government was bound 
tke = y to make any allowance for compensation?—No, certainly 

was no legal obligation. 


Ppbon tne question of superannuation, it was stated 
re while a member of the Civil Service was com- 
Pulsorily retired after thirty-five years’ service, he 
migat retire after twenty-five years’ service with the 


gme pension that was granted for the longer period. 
IR James Parny romana :— SE 


10,¢ : i 

vie They do not retire so early now as they used to do? 
10,3: 

mee Mr. Naorosr: I understand that lately there has 


vico ice deal more retirement after twenty-five year’s ser- 


10,3304 ae used to be before ?—I should not have said so. 


£ they retire aft ol penton van 
set £1,000 a yea y retire after twenty-five years’ service they 
oe period of pay a they only get £1,000 after any 
ater ; SEES 2 
and Ana eee the subject of the salaries of English 


that the eee civilians, Mr. Naorosr remarked 


"o paid in Indis, wen prong ignat ecient 


higher than in England. After further examination 
Mr. Naorosr put these questions. 


10,490. Mr. Naorosr: In the return of East Indian salaries 
there are two items in connexion with the pension about which i 
I want a little explanation. The return is made in 1892. ' 
There is one item, ‘retired pay and pensions,” £1,897,385 
paid in England, and the other item is mentioned in this way: 

_ pensions towards which officers have contributed,” and that i 
1s a separate item of £1,154,534. Am I to understand that in i 
the first item where it is simply said “retired pay and pensions,”” | 
there is no contribution from the officers?—I should suppose i 
that is the case. I have not got the return before me now. I ‘a 
should suppose that the first figure represents pensions which i 
have not been subscribed to. 

10,491. Then that is the explanation of these two items 
described in different ways ?—Yes; that is probably the 
distinction between them. 

10,492. So that they are of two distinct characters ?—I 
should suppose so. - 

_ 10,493. One includes contribution, and the other does not 
include any contribution ?—Yes. ’ 


In reply to a question Mr. Jacob presented a state- 
ment showing the charges against Famine Relief 
Insurance. Mr. Naorost observed : $ f 


10,645. You said in some years the charge was not provided > 
—Yes. I should have said only very small amounts were 
provided. 

10,646. Butin those years the revenue was collected that 
was intended to provide that charge, was it not ?—No revenue 
was remitted during those years. | 

10,647. No revenue was remitted? The revenue was 1 
collected, though the provision was not made?—I do not think j 
it can be said that any particular revenue is assigned to this. 

10,648. No, but there was no less revenue collected on 
account of that grant being withheld ?—No. 

10,649. Sir James PEILE : But the Famine Grant is in fact 
merely a surplus of revenue assigned to this purpose when there LI 
is a surplus ?— Yes. 

10,650. Sir Janes Pere: If there is no surplus you cannot 
assign it ?—No, not without extra taxation. 


Towards the close of the day’s examination of 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Naorogr reverted to the subject of 
educational grants. 


10,718. Mr. Naorosr: With regard to the educational in- 
stitutions, in former days, when the Indians were not sufti- 
ciently educated, it was onlv natural that professors, teachers, 
and inspectors should be Englishmen ; but now, when the 
colleges and the universities have been turning out Indians of 
very great attainments, if Indians instead of Englishmen were 
employed in the Education Department (excepting perhaps for 
one or two purposes, such as English language and literature, 
or some such important subject in which an Englishman would J 
be the best teacher), would not that diminish very much the S 
expenditure of the Education Department ?—Yes ; but I believe” 
that the employment of natives in the Education Department 
has been very largely extended. fie: — 

10,719. And if itis extended further it will tend towards 
economical expenditure ?—The employment of natives un- 
doubtedly would diminish the expenditure, but I am_not sure 


lower salary ?—I do not know that I could say of equal al 
and knowledge. ea = 
10,721. I am taking it that the Indian Universi 
done their work, and produced many men of great at 
and quite as able as any other set of men ; otherwise | 
versities are doing no work ?—Undoubtedly th 
havo turned out many scholars who ha 
the University examinations to be mi 
And I believe several of these men have be 
employed, by tho Education Depar 
10,722. that employment we 
it would ee more economical ?— Dou 
suppose it wil m 
ARNE fo h 
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iversities from whom a 
of educated youths sent out iron the mok E srtectly EE 
sufficient number can be obtained w © k t is not a 

s2 The Education Department Is ni 

fied to do hors go ant I think that natives of India of 
eG aimen. as a rule, prefer employment in other 
TDA. "Sos, but I am talking of the Tineta a 

t like all other Departments, wherever a native can ; 
aca nalified to fill a certain post, will it not be economical 
to Baby him instead of necessarily putting in the Europea? i 
That is the question. It is only natural?—I show re BC) 
where a native can be employed with due regard to efficiency. 

10,725. Wherever he can he employed? —He can be 

ged at a lower salary. 
ne 736. Yes, he can ite engaged at a lower salary ; mor 
thirds is the proportion laid down by the Secretary of State ?— 
The difficulty is to get a sufficient number of qualified natives. 

10,727. The diffculty, in fact, arises because they are not 
allowed to enter, not that there is any difficulty in getting 
them. The difficulty is that Government will not employ 
them. If the Government laid down regular rules and regula- 
tions, according to which these appointments were to be given 
by certain proper competition and a fair trial, then we should 
know whether there were qualified persons or not?—I should 
say that, the employment of natives being cheaper, the Pro- 
vincial Governments would employ them, wherever they con- 
sidered that that could be done consistently with efficiency and 
good administration. : : 

10,728. Is any system adopted by which properly qualified 
natives can be employed asa matter of right? Is there any 
system adopted by which anybody may compete and get a 
proper place? There is no such system ; there is no fair trial 
given?—There is no general system of competition for the 
higher appointments in the Education Department, either for 
Europeans or natives. 

10,729. If this can be done, and if the Indian element 
can be introduced and made larger and larger, the expendi- 
ture will be more economical, being at a less salary P—Yes, 
as i ami is possible to do so consistently with efficiency and 
good administration. 

10,730. And there is this advantage, that it would be an 
economical advantage to India that so many of the Indians 
would be provided for, instead of persons coming in and 
supplying their places? There would be the double advan- 
tage; not only the actual amount of saving on the expendi- 
ture, but the actual economical effect upon the country itself. 
Well, the same questions will apply, I say, to the Public 
Works Department. From the engineering colleges engineers 
are prepared in large numbers, and yet India employs them 
very sparingly, and does not give sufficient encouragement to 
them to come out and do the work of their country. If a 
sufficient number of engineers were employed from the Indians 
then, on the same ground, there would be economising of eras 
penditure, would there not #—I do not think so at present. 
The Provincial Service system is being gradually extended to 
the Public Works Department. But, as far as I know, no 
large number of natives in that Department are as yet i aid 
at a lower rate than the Europeans. aa 

10,731. But they could be obtained if there was ar 
system of employing Indians, and they were allowed ae 
in the service, We know that natives of the same acqui 
ments and knowledge can be obtained at a less sala Thich 
would be only reasonable, and the Secretary of Stai eae 
ee they ae be paid at two-thirds the salary ?—I one 

ow whether that is possible at z 
in the case of the ae present to any great extent 


_ 10,732. If they are fairly employed, and if i ing 
is given to them, they cannot ea, high pala a ae panes 
to Europeans coming from a distance? — Many of thoes 
ployed hitherto have received the same salaries as Europeans 
10,733. That may be because there are only very fow 
employed, and Government cannot muke a distinction ; but if 
‘there is a regular system. of employment, the best the: cai 
get at such salaries as the natives are willing to eect the 
natives will accept them with very great pleasure ?—Th 
matter has been under consideration, and the extension f 
he Provincial Service system to the Public Works Departm si 
sbeen sanctioned, but I do not think it has been bro mht 
f fur, to any great extent. MS 


+ Canad. 


oe ae 


Twenty-second Day. Wednesday, 17th Tune, 1896 
Witness : Mr. STEPHEN JACOB, C.S.I. i 


The witness was examined upon the collect 
land revenue. In the course of the proceedin 
witness informed the Commission that there ih 
been a decrease in the number of Europeans a 
ployed in the Land Revenue Department, T 
Chairman expressed the opinion that the Commissio 4 
ought to have the details of what posts had hee 
transferred from Europeans to Indians, because a 
general impression existed that Europeans were 
employed wherever possible. The witness stated 
that the Secretary of State refused to Prepare 
such a statement; the only objection being, so far ag 
he knew, the great labour it would involve. 

10,976. Sir Rate Knox: What period does the Parlia. 
mentary Return cover ?—The Parliamentary Return comes up 
to quite a recent year. 

10,977. Mr. Naorosr: The one of 1892 you mean ?—Yeg, 

10,978. That gives only the total, and you cannot make 
any comparison between this 1892 and the previous year?—No, 

10,979. I should be very glad if I could get a similar return 
for 1875-6. 


ion of 
88 the 


10,983. Mr. Naorosr: This is the Parliamentary Return 
of 1892 to which you have referred, I think, in which Euro- 
peans, Eurasians and natives are separated (exhibiting return)? 
—Yes. 

10,984.~ And their salaries are given, begining with 1,000 
rupees and upwards; but this is for 1892. If we wanta 
comparison with the other year with which we are making all 
these comparisons, we ought to have a similar return for that 
year; and, until that is done we can hardly make any com- 
parison ?—There was an earlier return, I think, and the two 
returns will give you a pretty fair idea. f 

10,985. There was an earlier return in 1878, but it was 
never printed, it was never published. 

10,986. Sir Rarru Knox: It exists P—Yes, it exists. 

Mr. Naoros1: Can we get it? : 

10,987. Cxarrman: Will you ascertain ?—Yes, I will. 

10,988. Mr. Naorosr: If we get the 1878 return published 
with this 1892 return we can form some acourate idea of what 
the ‘comparative employment of Europeans is. As to the 
excess of natives that is only natural. You have the whole of 
the inferior subordinate service to be performed by natives, 
and to quote the number of natives as compared with Euro- 
peans is certainly unfair. Itis the higher posts only, where 
the Europeans are employed, that ought to be compared to 5° 
how many Europeans are employed and how many natives or 
Indians. It is no use saying there is a large Indian servic?) 
there must be a large Indian service. Ido not see tho use $ 
going down to clerks, and all that, and saying there 18 & ve J 
large number of natives; but limit it to posts in which the salty 
is, say, £1,000. lf we get the return of 1878, made on pis 
Bright’s requisition, printed, we can compare that vats a 
or abstract it to the same extent as this. It is a very aes 
return. because it is going into every detail, as I unders 
it ?— Yes, it goes into great detail. de that 

10,989. But then if a small abstract like this be må 7 can 
would be enough for our purpose ?—Yes, I will see a 
give that. 3 arvices 

10,996. Mr. Naorosz: Then with regard to the eee 
that were set aside for the Indians in 1880, is a ot neea RE 
ment altogether nullified by the Secretary of state voally 
cancelled the statutory service altogether. Is not ee e 
cancelled altogether, though the Act of 1870 still exists ei, 
provincial service system has taken the place of that Sy” ments 

10,997. Then that is cancelled, is it not?—APPO™ 
are not made now under the rules of 1880. + gre 20% 

10,998. In substituting the provincial servic®, rhat the 
actually the number of appointments lessened than Figo not 
T would have got under the Act of 1870?" © 

50. a ascerta: 


y 1 A ye 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri pigeni er should like it if you coula onte wee 


the Act of 1870 these appo™' 
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as part and parcel of the Indian Civil Service; these provincal 
appointments are not, and it is a lower grade of service, is it 
not ?—They are paid about the same rate as the men were paid 
who were appointed under the Act of 1870 

11.000-1. Yes, but they cannot go any further; whereas 
by the Act of 1870 the whole civil service was open to those 
who were appointed under that Act. By the rules of the pro- 
yincial civil service they are restricted only to a certain number 
of subordinate situations, and they cannot go any further ?—I 
have not referred to the orders about the provincial civil service 
very lately ; I should like to refresh my memory before making 
any statement about it, but my impression is that the pay that 
they receive is just as high under the provincial civil service 
system as that which was given to the statutory civil service. 

11,002. Yes, that is true. But then the number is reduced 
as well as the prospects. They are limited to a certain grade 
only, while under the Act of 1870 they could have risen to any 
post like other civil servants ?— Yes. I am not aware of how 
far that is the case. 

11,003. Sir James Pere: Provided only that they were fit 
for such posts, I think ?— Certainly. 

Mr. Naorosr: Yes, of course; but then they are now de- 
prived altogether, whether they are fit or not. 

Sir James Pere: Not at all. 

Mr. Naonosr: You have cancelled the whole thing. 

Sir James Perre: I do not admit that for a moment. 

Witness was next examined as to the revenue de- 
rived from the salt tax. It was admitted that from 
1895-6 there had been a slight increase in the tax, 
the present duty on import being stated as 2 rupees 
8 annas per maund of 82 lbs. 

11,098-9. Sir James Pere: Not on the duty on import; 
the exciso?—Mr. Jacon: It is the same, 2 rupees § annas per 
maund. 

11,100, Mr. Naorosr: Is that customs duty or excise duty, 
2 rupees 8 annas per maund ?—Mr. Jacos: Both. 

11,101. Mr. Naorgr: That is since 1887-88 ?—Mr. JACOB : 
In January, 1888, the general rate was fixed at 2 rupees 8 annas. 


Later, upon the revenue derived from income tax, 
Mr. Naorost asked : 
11,232-33. The income-tax, as I understand, is six pies in 


the rupee ?—Five pies in the rupee on incomes above 2,000 
rupees. 


11,234. And under 2,000 rupees to 500 ?—4 pies. 
11,235. It is diminished ?— Yes. 

ee How much is 5 pies in the rupee ?—About 63d. in 
o$. 


Twenty-fourth Day. Wednesday, 24th June, 1896. 
Witness: Sin HENRY WATERFIELD, K.C.S.I., C.B., 


The Witness was examined upon the expenditure 
of the Secretary of State in England. In the course 
of the proceedings Mr. Naorosi asked : 


11,939. Ihave gota statement given to me of a comparison 
between some articles as supplied by the Secretary of State for 
Tudia and as supplied to the Rangoon municipality, and these 
prices are given in these two documents. With regard to these 
articles thore is a large per-centage of excess shown to bo for 
the articles supplied by the Secretary of State for India. I 
Tonla give you both these papers and the statement, and per- 
ane: you will be able to tell us some time what you think of 
ma Statement with regard to the excess of charge here, 
ees with that made to the municipality of Rangoon ?—I 

ui see whether we are able to give an explanation. 


ale salaries of the officials at the India Office 
eesi under review, and Mr. Naorost proceeded to 
amine Sir H. Waverriexp as follows: 


Gouge: Mr. Naonost : There are no Indians in the India 
Services nee in the India Office establishment, nor in any of the 
in the Tae Gee which the India Office pays ?—There are none 
e Indi: 14 Council, and there are no pure natives of India on 
12,024. Office establishment. 


The whole benefit of salagrand gmRiRaAt ConectibAs Nanasan the very bee 


es tere 


mains with the Briti ; : 
the. Tei ee sete idious: money is provided by 
benefit GAR 4 S, 1t you consider that we give no 

12,025 Tn this cour ae ae fr 

Sista p revenue 

returns to the same people; that is, the British = a ne 
the salaries and employment in England : where EE 
te ee ose no Pegfurn to the Indian taxpayer, but 
matter of ETAR 2 Yes. P o me 
: 12,026. Is not the expenditure of the India Office for the 
interests of the maintenance of British rule as well as for the 
interests of India; in fact, the interests of both countries aro 
concerned in the expenses of the India Office ?—The interests of 
both countries are concerned. 

12,027. When any money is spent from the British Ex- 
chequer either in this country or in India for any purpose in i 
which both countries are interested, India is asked to contribute | 
a share; should not in justice the same Principle apply that 
when any money is spent from the Indian Exchequer for any | Ay 
purpose in which both countries are interested, Britain should i 
also contribute its proper share ?—That is a matter of opinion, $ 
of course, in any particular case, how far that may apply- 

12,028. I merely ask your opinion whether it is right or not 
that it should be so. We are asked to contribute to certain 
disbursements made by the British Exchequer, because, it is 
said, they are for the common interest of both countries; in the 
same manner, if the Indian Exchequer disburses any money 
which is also for the common interest of both countries, should 
not the British Exchequer contribute, just as we are asked to 
contribute ?—I think that the question of apportionment of 
charge must be considered in each case. I am not prepared to 
say tot the payment for the India Office should necessarily be 
snared. 

12,029. I am putting it asa general question, whether it 
would be just or not that the British Exchequer should contri- 
bute in the same way and on tho same principle as the Indian 
Exchequer is asked to contribute, for any disbursements made 
by the British Ixchequer?—The British Exchequer un- 
doubtedly must contribute to the expenses of the Empire. I 
cannot say how the apportionment, in any particular case, 
should be arranged. 

12,030. I am not giving you any particular case, I only 
want the principle, that both should be treated on the same 
principle ?—As I say, I think that the expenses of the whole 
Empire must be apportioned in certain degrees. 

12,031. Should not any expenses in which both countries 
are interested be apportioned ?—Not necessarily. In each 
case it must be considered whether the particular expense is a 
proper one for apportionment or not. : 

12,032. Yes, but if the expenses are for the benefit of both 
countries for common purposes, just as the reference to this 
Commission assumes ?—Yes, I am not able to assent to it in 
this particular case. : 

12,033. Iam talking of expenditure for the benefit of both 
countries; then the contribution must come from both. In 
certain cases where there is a benefit for both countries India 
must contribute ; while in other cases where the benefit is also 
to both countries the British should not contribute at all. That 
would not be just ?—I think, as you were putting it to me, you 
asked whether a rule which applies to some particular cases 
should not be applied to all cases. I say that I am not 
prepared to assent to that. 

12,034. I am not asking for any particular cases, I am 
asking it generally; any case in which both countries are 
interested then both must contribute to it; it is a simple — 
question? —Well, I do not agree that necessarily it must be so. 

15,035. With regard to the Engineering College, can you 
give us any idea of the amount of money disbursed from the 
Indian revenues up to this time for its maintenance, for it 
establishment, and also whether there is any chance of th: 
money being reimbursed by the students that come in gen 
tor other purposes or for their own purposes ?—It is 106 lil 
that past expenditure will be reimbursed. 

12.036. No; so all that is gone?—But, as I 
the Chairman, efforts have been made to put it n 
self-supporting footing, and it is very nearly 
think there is still some charge each year. 

12,037. Tho past expenditure, i 
—TI think so. F 

12,038. Though it is useful 
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SW i ing to India, they do fully 
i the students who come in, not going a nee PORN 


q heir cost I think. I think there is y de 
: EA aa aie aes is any charge on the revenues of India 
i through that; it is rather the other way. 


Twenty-seventh day. Wednesday, 15th July, 1896. 

i Witness: Sir Ratrn Knox, K.C.B., a Member of Royal 

f Commission. 

With regard to the army charges of the Home 
Government, the witness, in the course of examina- 

tion, stated that a respectable force was kept in 

t course of training in England to meet the demands of 

l the Indian Government; and that, but for the purpose 

of meeting those demands, the force would not be 

wanted by the English Government. Mr. Naoros1 

remarked : 


12,601. You say you do not want them; is it not for the 
maintenance of the British rule that it is absolutely necessary 
for you to have a European force in India, according to the 
declarations of the Government itself ; but for that the Indian 
army would be quite enough to meet any contingency ; but it 
is because you say that you want to maintain British rule in 
India thut you want a European army there as strong as pos- 
sible, to defend it both against Russia and against the Indians? 
i —Sir R Kxox: We supply the demands made upon us by the 
| ~- Indian Government. 

12,602. Mr. Naorosr: Yes, but the Indian Government 


but British Government and British rule. 
Í Later, Mr. Naorost preceeded with the examination 
A of Sir Ralph Knox. 


12,735. Mr. Naoros1: We are at present at the second 
pait of our reference, the apportionment of charge between 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and India for 
purposes m which both are mreki I have a short extract, 
a few sentences from Lo Gmberley’s speech, repor i 
The Limes of the 13th June, 1893 :—* There is one aa 
which I imagine, whatever may be our party politics in this 
country, we are all united ; that we are resolutely determined 
to maintain our supremacy over our Indian empire. That I 
conceive 18 a matter about which we have only one opinion, 


maintenance of our European Civil Service, upon which rests 
the foundation of our administration in India. . 


frontier defences, and then, I believe, 


vigour of the people of this peneive may trust to the old 


] t x uropean services i 
India and in this country, and not ie of this aie a 
services but also of the native army. It bases its yer Shia 
upon these services. Well, I will put aside the n Ge 
employed in the native army, who would be rec uired ; ae 
any circumstances, by the natives themselves - Ge aes ty 
the European Portion of it, it is clear that England ee 
distinct interest, granted that India also has a Fae int mae 
: in keeping up these European services. Considering the ae 
suck vital interests of Britain, I should like to know T her 
m. and what apportionment should take place between B TE 
~ and India on account of these European services both i rae 
country and in India ?—It is a very big question to a ani 
b wut if my opinion is of any value I should say that India it 
ey tae very last i ponny. A Pehi 

1960. Even though we are now discussi i i 

Dortionment of char; z0 between a Cea i oie 
Xingdom and India, for purposes in which both are 


is the British Government. The Indian Government is nothing ` 
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interested? Here is a purpose in which England is 
vitally interested, the maintaining of its own very existence 5 
the country, and yet I am to understand that England a in 
contribute nothing towards its own benefit, and that ea 
should be simply treated as a helot?—My own view jg th F 
England has made India what India is.” That England rene 
made India what she is by means, to a very great extent R 
the residence of the European army in India. I tales 
that the condition in which India is, a condition which Te 
land has made, is a condition which is enormously to the al 
vantage of the natives of India, and that her rule ig exercised 
wholly and solely in the interests of the people of India. 
12,797. It is entirely the reverse. ‘The whole rule is con- 
ducted for the benefit of England; England has derived an 
immense, or many times greater, benefit from India than India 
has derived from the rule of England. That is a question that 
I could not, and that we could not, enter into just now, but 
this is my simple question: wherever any purpose is for the 
interests of both, should not there be an apportionment of 
charge. That is the subject just now before the Commission 
and I ask that in this case where the purpose is one in which 
England is also very decidedly interested, that England should 
contribute its proper share, and you give the opinion that 
England should not. Thea with regard to the frontier wars, 
I may read one or two extracts. Mr. Fawcett pointed out in 
his speech on the subject of the Afghan war, that it was a re- 
markable thing that every speech made in the House or out of 
it, by ministers or their supporters, on the subject, showed that 
the war was a great Imperial enterprise. He said: “And, 
fourthly, the most important question, so far as he was able to 
judge, of who was to pay the expenses of the war a. 
It seemed to be quite clear that the expenses of the war should 
not be borne by India, and he wished to explain that so far as 
India was concerned this was not to be regarded as a matter of 
generosity, but of justice and legaiity. The matter 
must be decided on grounds of strict justice and legality. 
Hansard, Vol. 250. (P. 457). It was a remark- 
able thing ihat every speech made in that House or out of it 
by ministers or their supporters on the subject showed that the 
war was a great Imperial enterprise, those who opposed 
the war having always been taunted as being ‘parochial’ 


(Mx. Fawcett) that it was absolutely impossible for the Govern- 
ment, unless they were prepared to cast to the winds their 
declarations, to come down to the House and regard the war 8&8 
an Indian one... . . All he desired was a declaration of 
principle, aud he would be perfectly satisfied if someon? 
representing the Government would get up and say that they 
had always considered this war as an Imperial one, for the 
expenses of which Eugland and India were jointly liable.” 
Lord Beaconsfield says:—‘‘ That the real question at issue 
was whether England should possess the gates of her ow? 
great Empire in India . We resolved that the time 
has come when this country should acquire the comple 
command and possession of the gates of the Indian Empire. 
Tet me, at least, believe that ihe Peers of England are still 
re mnined to uphold not only the Empire, but the honour © 
~is country.” And I may read several other extracts of 4 
similar character yehich show that all these frontier wars t yi 
are being carried on are not only as much but a great dea 
Tee in the interests of England in maintaining its rule a 
india against any European nation. Is it right or is it ne 
ae that England should take the proper share in the Saver 
a an these countries. I regard them as beneficial to In 7 
a '—AsT said, it is an extremely difficult question to ma 4 
a rd view generally in regard fo frontier wars is, that ism 
© the necessary advance of civilization against barbarism 
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that a civilized country must advance over its frontier from 
time to time. 

12,798. But then at whose expense ; at the expense of both 
of those who are interested in it ?—Well, it is generally at the 
expense of those who are on the frontier. 

12,799. Who are the weakest, I suppose; that would be a 

roper answer, as we are entirely helpless. Well, the next 
question is : Have we any voice whatever in the disbursement 
of the revenues of India, in a single farthing of disbursement, 
or is it not entirely at the will, and completely despotic will, of 
the Indian authorities, or rather the British authorities ruling 
over India ?—There is no systematic method that I know of 
consulting the wishes of the Indian people ; but I believe that 
their best interests are considered in any policy that may be 
adopted. 

12,800. However, we have no voice whatever, have we, in 
the spending of a single farthing of our own revenue. Then 
we will contrast the position of the Trish with that of the 
Indians. The Irish can occupy any position whatever in all 
the services all over the country. An Irishman may become a 
viceroy, he may become a commander-in-chief, he may become 
a prime minister, he may become anything. Ho hasa complete 
share in the Imperial benefits, if he contributes also to the Im- 
perial expenditure or burdens. Has India any such position 
in the Imperial arrangements ? 

Sir Jams Pers: Has this anything to do with the Indian 
expenditure ? 5 

Mr. Naorosr: Yes; .it is absolutely necessary for me to put 
these questions. 

Sir Jaws Peme: Is it connected with our Indian ex- 
penditure ? ‘ 

Mr. Naonosr: Yes. 

Sir Janes Pere : Questions about the Irish ? 

Mr. Naorost: Because the whole of the military expenditure 


is thrown on India. I maintain that the British Government - 


and the British people, being vitally interested in it, should be 
charged with an apportionment of the charge that is incurred 
for the British service. That is all that I ask; and I want to 
point out the difference between thetreatment, leaving alone the 
question of home rule for Ireland, for which I am not here con- 
tending, but taking Irish as being in the same position as 
British subjects and Imperial subjects, and the constant and 
repeated declarations of a century, I maintain that the Indians 
are also to be treated as British subjects and equal to any other 
British subjects ; are the Indians so treated? 

Sir James Pere: We are dealing with the apportionment of 
the military expenditure. 

Mr. Naorost: That comes necessarily as an apportionment 
of the expense to India. 

Crarpman: I think we have to bear this in mind, that this 
question about the employment of the natives in India is hardly 
one which comes within the cognizance of Sir Ralph Knox. 
He is simply a War Office officer. You may put your questions, 
Mr. Naoroji, and I think probably we had better leave Sir 
Ralph to give his answers. 

12,801. Mr. Naorosr: He may give any answer he thinks 
proper ?—Sir R. Knox: Well, I should think it was merely, to 
a great extent, a matter of time. It is only recently, in com- 
paratively recent years, really within my memory, that 
Irishmen have been admitted to the highest posts in this 
Kingdom. They were excluded until comparatively recent 
years from very many positions within this century; but now 
we have considerably advanced. I should think the time will 
come when there will be a considerable advance also in regard 
to the position of many Indians in India too. 

12,802. Mr. Naonost: Yes, but at some time, therefore, we 


- come back to the same question, that in all those purposes 


in which Indian revenue is expended, if it is for the benefit of 
both, the English revenue ought to share its proper expenditure 
a a partner of the British Empire, as we are always told 
vant wo are partners in the British Empire, and that as 
saperia] citizens we must boar Imperial burdens. At tho 
a a timo we ask that, as Imperial citizens, we should have 
a are in the Imperial services. Now we have no share in 
in aes No Indian can ever be appointed to a commission 
Re UY. ?—Sir R. Knox: But tho native army is twice the 
ot the European army. 
Bate Mr. Naorozz: The nativo army is paid by the 
for the emselves, but the European army there is entirely 
Purposes of British rule, not for the purposes of India? 
-0. Gurukul Kangri Collecti 


—Sir R. Kyox: Still i ili ymeni 
for the a perg is plenty of military emplo t 
12,804. There must be a division of expenditure from both 


Governments where th i i urpose i 
for the interests of both ee Of any Paria 


Twenty-Highth Day. Wednesday, July 22nd, 1896. 
Witness : Sm RALPH KNOX. 


18,026. Mr. Naorosr: I have to make a request to Si 
Ralph Knox. If I want it you will give me a shed time meet 
Wednesday, because I think I require an explanation upon 
gome statements age by you last Wednesday. I have to ask 
whether you will be good enough to give me a short ti t 
Wednesday ?—Yes, T shall be hero, E: i 


Twenty-ninth Day. Wednesday, July 29th, 1896. 
Witness. Viscount WOLSELEY. 


Mr. Naoroji first intervened when Lord Wolseley 
stated that “his idea with regard to the charges 
generally for the troops in India was that India 
should pay for everything connected with the army.” 
“I say, Lord Wolseley declared, “‘supposing we 
had no British Empire and no British rule in India 
to be maintained, we shold not have those batteries 
and these fortifications, and consequently, as we have 
India, and we have these batteries, India should pay 
for them.” ‘he report proceeds as follows :— 


13,188. Mr. Naorost: But is it not for the sake of main- 
taining the British rule that all this British army and British 
fortifications and all these are thore?—Lord WorsELEY : No; 
it is for the purpose—— 

13,189. If British rule were not there you would not care a 4 
straw for India and would not go there?—Quite. 

13,190. And you would not impose a British army upon 
India ?—We do not impose a British army upon India; India 
asks for it. ~ 

13,191. You have a large European army imposed upon 
India for the purpose of maintaining British rule?—Why do 
you use the word “< imposed’? — 

13,192. Because it is not with our consent; we have no 
voice; India ‘has no voice ?—That is a point I cannot go 
into. 

The phrase “Indian requirements ” being fre- 
quently employed, Mr. Naoriji again intervened : 


13,243. Mr. Naorosr: When you use the phrase that 
« India requires” or ‘‘ when India’s emergency takes place’ 
what do you mean? It is not India that requires these troops 
annually; properly speaking is it not Great Britain that 
requires these troops there to maintain her own rule there; 
otherwise India would not require any troops from you P—Lord 
Worsetey: I am afraid I cannot answer that question. su 

13,244. Mr. Naorosr; Is it not for British purposes ?— 
Lord Worserex: I hope you will excuse me and pardon me, 
but that is a subject I cannot go into, h 

13,245. Mr. Naorosr: It is rather unfair that repen 
the expression is used ‘ India’s wants and India’s req 
ments,” and that these things are required in India’ 
when in reality it is all British interests, British 
purposes, in order to maintain British rule 
nothing from En land can ever be required. } 

Mr. Jackson: But surely that assumes that 
in India is of no value to India. ee ee 
Mr. Naonost: It is of value to India, but 


Great Britain also. We ee 
Mr. Jackson: Then, if it is of value, to 
Tndia’s requirements, India’s interests 

Mr. Naonosr: It is for Britain also. W 

for British rule should be supp B 
India. Is thore not equal benefi 
This is all upon ition 


eee ee 


eA et 
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the suppositio 
of India, and Britain has simply 


ion, Haridwar. 


| hilanthropic purpose, for which it comes to India and saves 
; İndia fom Se EET not understand the argument? 
| — Lord WorsrreY : I cannot follow the argument, bnt I on 
merely say that my views are that India never oun as I nae 
at all until we went there. She was merely an agg lomerat ; 
i f small States, the Muhammadans cutting the throats o 
| the Hindus, with constant and continual internal roan: 
i India has been constituted an empire by us; every ngi i K 

India has got at the present moment that is wort aring has 

been derived from Fnglish rule. That is the only commentary 

I have to make as vegards what Mr. Naoroji ae to ar 

7. : I had better say a few words afterwards. 
i e think we must boat in mind that the English 
f rule exists in India, and that itis not within the scope of oar 
f enquiry to go into the question of what would follow the 
removal of that rule or what would happen if that rule had 
f never existed. ; À 
Mr. Naorosr: That question arises from the kind of remarks 
that are made; otherwise I confine myself to expenditure 
when I come to it. 


Later, Lord WorseLeY said: “I saw one Eurasian 
regim: nt, and I never saw a more wretched, useless, 
| or miserable body of men in my life. I saw them 
during the Mutiny ; they would not fight, they were 
always grumbling, they did nothing.” The report 
continues : 


13,384. Mr. Naorosr: Our object in this Commission is to 
ascertain what apportionment should be charged to eavh 
country in matters in which both are interested: You say 
i England has done so much for India, but India must pay every 
| farthing. Now let me read you a short statement ?— Lord 
Worsetry: I cannot answer anything connected with the 
political condition of India. I am here to give you purely 
military opinions and answer military questions. 

13,385. Sir DONALD STEWART: May T ask one question 
about the army medical establishment? Have you got any 
views upon the subject of the amalgamation of the two 
branches of the army medical service, the Indian and the 
British ?—Lord WoLsELEY : Yes, I think that would be a 
saving for India ; I think it is a pity it is not done. 

13,386. Cmamwan: Amalgamation of the two services ?— 
To have only ono medical service for India would be a 
to India, and it would not hurt us, according t 


13.388, CHAIRMAN : Mr. Naoroji, you heard what Lord 


f 

$ 

f a 1 | you to consider whether 

j yonr questions go outside the line upon which you can expect 

im to give an answer. 

e Mr. Naorosr: I have to put questions within our C is- 
sion’s reference, and I should have answers from Lord Wolseley 

| jut as Bo PD per 5 pnt my questions should be put, 

use the question has to be consid i 
care sidered from the Indian 

HAIRMAN: I am speaking in Consequence of what L 

Wolseley d to you, We must bear in mind that eee 

must come within tho scope of our reference. 

subject comes within that scope, 

rather close upon the limits of our 


i i the pict: 
refore have that side put in; d koa 
that is not à 


a large conti 
vero several native powers instead of 5 H inent, and 


airson" 
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British. I grant that whatever is done in 
tration, India has its benefit; but England S 
and therefore what portion should England Pay for 
administration ; and that is what I have to bring ou 


formed. 

13,388. CHAIRMAN: Just bear in mind what the sco 
our Commission is, and also bear in mind what Lord WARA of 
position is.—If I might say so, those all are questions of rat 8 
tive advantages, but upon those I cannot bo expected to Ben 
evidence ; I can only give you evidence upon facts. sive 

13,389. Mr. Cams: Lord Wolseley is an e 
upon specific points ?—On facts. 

Mr. Care: He really ought only to be examine 
matters upon which he himself is an expert witness. 

13,390. Cmatruan: Quite so.—And upon facts, 
prepared to enter into problematical questions as to wh 
be the future. 

Mr. Naorogr: I am not putting problematical questions 
I wish to give facts as they exist, and I want to ascertain 
them from Lord Wolseley, if he says he cannot answer those 
questions = 

Mr. Jackson: May we not have this question ? 

Cuatruan: Time gets on ; please put your question. 

13.391. Mr. Naorost: Lord Wolseley, you may have read 
an extract from Lord Kimberley’s speech that I gave at the 
time of the examination of Sir Ralph Knox ?—Yes ; I read all 
the questions that you put to Sir Ralph Knox, and Iam not 
prepared to answer any of them. 


xpert witness 
d upon 


I am not 
at would 


13.392. Very well, then. Of course, if you are not pre- 
pared, and will not answer —?— Tt is not a question of ‘‘ will 
not.’’ 


Mr. Jackson: I do not think it ought to be put—here wo 
are in the presence of reporters—that Lord Wolseley *‘ will 
not?’ answer the question. I do not think that responsibility 
ought to be put on Lord Wolseley. : 

18,393. Mr. Naorosr: Having had a definite answer, I am 
not going to put those questions now. I only put a question 
which arises from Lord Wolseley’s assumption as to what 
England has done for India. He bases all his argument upon 
the assertion that England has done so much for India that 
India must pay every farthing. 

Mr. Jackson: Will you not put the question ? 

Lord Worserey: That is a historical question into which 
Tam not prepired to enter. I am quite prepared to answer 
you any questions that you will ask me bearing on the 
establishment of the army or the efficiency of the army, 
either in England or in India, or anything that comes within 
the scope of my own duties, but nothing else. 

13,394. Mr. Naorosr: Then it is very unfortunate that 
you made the remark several times that India was made 
by England what it was, and therefore India must pay every 
farthing for whatever England has to spend or whatever 
England imposes upon it, and you even demur to the word 
“imposing.” Well, therefore, unfortunately, these remarks 
being made I wag bound to ask questions?—I am much obliged 
to you for your commentary on my evidence. 

13,395. Mr. Naonosr: Of courso, if I am not to put this 
question or to go into this matter I, of course, yield to the 
decision of the Chairman. T only wanted to ask these questions 
because these remarks were made, 

_ Mr. Cune: Wo ought to discriminate a little in the ques- 
tions. J do not attach any importance to what Lord Wolseley 
says on historical questions, but I attach the highest import- 
ance to what he says on military questions, and, when we 
-come to report, I do not suppose that we shall be influenced in 
the drafting of our report by any opinion that Lord Wolseley 
gives either on political questions or on historical questions ?— 
They will be of no value. 
aes We only deal with what he says on military ques- 

Cae ane only; remarks of value in this Seo tao 

IRMAN : nk we ong arther than that. 
not think that questions Tae ee olicy ought to Be 
put to a Witness like Lord Wolseley. because it is rather herd 
Upon a witness to have to reply, “T shall not, or “I cannot 


pat to him. question.” T think the questions ought not to be 
: Naorosr: I demur fe ; ors 
i to] th t that I havo 8 

single word to him upon a ane Ea mae re said ome 
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tions to Lord ‘Wolseley, and he can make any answer to 
questi : r 


them he chooses. 


Ir. JACKSON : We have not heard the question. Let us 
Mr. JA os 


at ipar, Perhaps you will put your question; we quite 
ete the position is. 
derstund sae ae Very well: with regard to what 


E 1 a done for India, for her benefit or for her injury, I 
fin glee 


—Migt to ask 
WT just T short statement ?—Might I beg you 
will just ree Ai I shall be very glad to answer it. I do not 
manane ay read to me about what has taken place at some 
hen Ed of history. If you will ask me a question I 
TOv iy best to answer it, but to hear you read out some 
mug: ae some problem would be of no use to me, and I am 
eee ould give you no valuable reply to it. 
gens 8. Tf T ask my question I must explain what I mean. 
ie t the question at once. You state that England made 
I zil BoT sy that India has made England the most powerful, 
TT cheat and the greatest country in the world, while the 
British administration, under the British authorities—not by 
British peoplo — * kų ; i 
De e PI think that should be given as evidence ; that 
i wa question, is it? < f 
oi Mr. ‘Naonost : I want to ask this question: what England 
has done for India? I-want to point out that England has 
done the greatest possible material injury to India. I ask the 
tion, is it so, or not? 3 pin, ; 
Nae ne . Is not that a matter for you to give in evidence ? 
` Naonost: 3 vill give evidence. 
Mr. Naorosi: Yes, I will give evid - 
Cuarrman: That is expressing your own views. We should 
be glad to hear them. 
Mr. Naorosr: Yes. a 
Cuamrman: But would it not be better to hear that from 
‘ou if you went into the witness chair? À ; 
3 Mr. Naonost: Certainly, but when any witness makes a 
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statement which ought to be controverted at 
obliged to intervene ; otherwise, if I did not iena it oa 
be taken to be my view. However, if my view is to be taken 
from my own evidence I am satisfied. 

Cuarexan; If you will come in and give us evidence upon 
these points we shall be very glad, because it really is ex- 
pressing your own view. 


Mr. Naonost. I am asking whether Lord Wolseley’s view 
is the same or not. ” 
Mr. Carne: Lord Wolseley on the subject you refer to only 
expresses a generally accepted opinion to which you demur and 
to which I demur too. ; 
Mr. Naoros1 : It is a wrongly accepted opinion altogether, 
and therefore it should not go without being contradicted. 
CHarrman: Quite so. Í know, Mr. Naoroji, your views 
upon this point, and I think it may be very desirable that you 
should have the opportunity of expressing them to us, but I 
think they would be expressed better in evidence than in 
questions to witnesses, which the witnesses cannot answer. 
Mr. Naorosr: I do not want to put any questions that the 
witness cannot answer, but I am quite willing to give it up. 
Cuarruan: If you wish to give us evidence. 


Mr. Naorosr: That I have already offered. I think it is a 


fair way to put it. 


Thirtieth Day. Tuesday, August 4th, 1896. 


Witness. Lorn CROMER. 

Mr. Naonosr: My lord, I have been advised, and I think it 
is good advice, that, as L am to be examined myself, I oa 
better reserve all my questions for my own examination and a 
a atic 80 Ta not think I will trouble ford’ Cromer 
with any questions. a 
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